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1. Introduction. 


This Committee has been elected by the Madras Leerislative 
Council in accordance with the following resolution, ^asst4 by 
the Council on the 4th September, 1928 : — 

That for the purpose of jointly conferring with Ihe Jndiai) 
Statutory Commission on the terms stated in the letters of Ihs 
Chairman of the Commission to His Excellency the 
dated the 6th February, 1928 and the 28th March, 1918 
the further announcement published by the Government 6t India 
on the 23rd June, 1928, this Council do proceed to elect seven 
representatives in accordance with the regulations made by the 
Honourable the President under Standing Order No. 77 for the 
holding of elections by means of the single transferable vote ; 

“ Provided (a) that the representatives so selected should be 
allowed absolutely the same status and powers as regards the 
examination of witnesses and access to confidential papers and 
documents, and (b) that they should submit their report to the 
Legislative Council for an expression of its opinion before the 
same is submitted to the Commission with a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the Council in connexion therewith.** 

The members of the Committee are — 

Kao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt, 

Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Beddiyar. 

The Kumararaja of Venkatagiri. 

Khan Bahadur P, Khalif-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. Daniel Thomas. 

Mr. P. Siva Eao, 

Mr. N. Siva Raj. 

The Committee elected Sir A. P. Patro as Chairman. The 
Committee has held 25 meetings to discuss procedure and to 
study and form conclusions from 195 memoranda sent from this 
Presidency as well as 24 memoranda received from the Govern- 
ment of India, 4 from the India Office, 10 of All-India interest 
from associations and individuals and 4 from Provincial Govern- 
ments in the rest of India. It has also studied the evidence 
recorded before the Commission and its Committees in the othter 
provinces. It sat with the Statutory Commission and the Indian 
Central Committee in February, 1929 at Madras when twelve 
associations and fourteen individuals from this Presidency were 
examined as witnesses. At the end of l|breh, it bad the ben^t 
of meeting the other ProvimM Cdmmittees at Delhi and having 
an infmmal discussion with of eominon interest. 

There also a final cmsfmmee with the Indiu Statutory 
Ckmunission aasd the Indian Centra! Committee from the 3nd to 
the 4th Ajprflv 

nm 
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It is a matter of regret that certain sections of political opinion 
in the country have not seen their way to give evidence before the 
CJommission. Their evidence also would have been helpful. The 
Committee, however, trusts that these sections will avail them- 
selves of further opportunities of placing their views before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee which will consider the pror 
posals for Indian constitutional reforms. 

The Committee came to its final conclusions by the Ist of 
June and submits the following report to the Indian Statutory 
Commission through .the Madras Legislative Council. 

GENEEAL SUEVEY. 

2. Need for Political Change. 

It appears to the Committee that there has been a funda^^ 
mental defect in the manner in which the question of future, 
constitutional reforms has been generally approached during 
the enquiry before the Indian Statutory Commission. The 
memoranda that have been furnished, whether by Governments 
or by non-officials, have mainly dealt with the working of dyarchy 
during the last nine years and based proposals thereon. Dyarchy 
itself was introduced as the result of conditions found and 
described in 1918 by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in 
their Eeport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms. The motive 
force for political progress now is derived not primarily from the 
manner in which dyarchy has worked, but from the conditions 
which compelled the introduction of dyarchy itself. Dyarchy 
was a method of advance introduced in 1920 by the decision of 
the Parliament of Great Britain. In spite of its obvious defects, 
some . political parties in India have accepted it as workable 
and have worked it. Others have been of opinion that it 
cannot satisfy the political aspirations of India and have declined 
to work it. But whatever be the attitude towards 
dyarchy, what is now needed for the purpose of determining 
future political advance is a re-investigation of the forces which 
demanded political progress in 1918. If these forces are to-day 
as insistent for political progress as they were in 1918, it is a 
matter of little importance whether dyarchy has been successful 
or not. 

The main issues in the political field to-day are whether there 
is a need for political advance and, if so, what is the extent 
to which it is desirable to go. When these issues are answered, 
the methods for carrying out changes have to be considered. 
We ignore here the possibility of political retrogression as it is 
not practical politics. 

First let us summarise the reasons for which Montagu and 
Chelmsford considered political advance on a large scale necessarv 
in 1918 : ® ^ 
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(1) Political dissatisfaction. 

People objected to executive measures of Government as 
repressive ; they demanded liberal institutions of Government ; 
they demanded an improved status in the Ernpire. (Montfofd 
Eeport, pages 7 to 10.) 

(2) Social Stagnation. 

The people's zeal for social reform was not satisfied by the 
Government (Montford Eeport, page 9). England, through 
excess of caution proper to its regime, may be actually perpetu- 
ating and stereotyping customs which the better mind of India 
may deem necessary to modify. A Government in which 
Indians themselves participate, invigorated by a closer touch 
with a more enlightened popular opinion, may be able to effect 
what under the present system has to be rigorously eschewed. 
(Montford Eeport, pages 97, 98.) 

(3) Administrative weakness. 

The Parliament, though competent to do so, does not make 
a custom of interfering with the administration of India (Mont- 
ford Eeport, page 20). The official system in India, while it has 
its strength, has also its weakness. Montagu and Chelmsford 
speak of it thus: “ Its weaknesses are, we conceive, equally 
apparent. It is, humanly impossible for the district officer to 
control the whole business of Government and to look after his 
army of subordinates as closely as is required. His utmost 
vigilance and energy do not suffice to prevent petty corruption 
and oppression from disfiguring official business. The people are 
slow to complain and prefer to suffer rather than to have the 
trouble of resisting. The mischief is being slowly remedied 
with the improvement of the subordinate services. It could be 
remedied further at great expense by decreasing district areas 
and increasing the supervising staff. But there can no 
general improvement except through the awakening of public 
opinion which we believe that our reforms will stimulate. 
Strong as it is, the official system is too weak to perfect the 
enormous task before it without the co-operation of the people.’* 
(Montford Eeport, page 81.) 

(4) Lack of moral and material progress. 

Efficiency of administration may be too dearly bought at the 
price of moral inanition (Montford Eeport, page 100). Educa- 
tion is backward and to a large degree lifeless, but popular 
government in India as elsewhere is sure to promote the pro- 
gressive spread of effective education and so a widening circle 
of* improvement will be set up, (Montford Report, pages 
98,119.) 

A 4 
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(5) Moral forces. 

The Great War has given India a new self-esteem. India 
has taken up the demand for self-determination emphasised 
during the war (Montford Beport, pages 13, 14). Briti^ policy 
in India has been steadily directed to a point at which the 
question of a self-governing India was bound to arise. The 
Weltered existence which England has given India cannot be 
prolonged without damage to her national life. There is a spirit- 
of liberty that is stirring in Asia and India cannot be left behind. 
(Montford Report, page 93.) 

This is a fair analysis. The Committee would, however, like 
to present the picture as regards the lack of moral and material 
progress a little more fully. 

Montagu and Chelmsford have summed up the achievement 
of district administration as that of giving the country people 
“ peace and justice and making their life easier.” The Com- 
mittee gratefully recognise the magnificent work done by 
England in establishing peace and order in a country tom by 
internecine strife. We recognise the high standards of character 
and justice which Englishmen have so well maintained in India. 
All this is to the lasting credit of England. But where England 
has failed is in providing feu* the growth of India. The activities 
of a few Englishmen are not adequate to permeate the large 
area and the large population of this country. Their adminis- 
tration is necessarily very centralised. We are quite aware that 
they have sought to ” promote the material prosperity of the 
country by the construction of great works of irrigation, by the 
improvement of the means of communication and transport* by 
the opening up of the markets of the world to the produce of 
India and by the extension of facilities for trade and commerce.” 
But liinety per cent, of the people of India live in villages and 
the villager is very poor. He is ignorant. He lives in insanitary 
surroundings. The benefits of European knowledge have hardly 
reached him. The day’s work can alone give him his food for the 
next day. Famine tnis him with no resisting power. It is 
true to say that after the British Emphe has lasted in India 
for 170 years — a period as long as that of the Moghal Empire 
from Babar to Aurangzeb— British administration has not yet 
vivified the village. Peace is good, but when for the large mass 
of the people it is not coupled with economic progress, it is but 
barren. 

We are grateful again to England for the political unity which 
she has created in India. India has long sought and fairly 
established a cultural unity. But it is to the credit of England 
that the &st time in the history of India, India has become 
a unit. This has, however, enhanced international 

of Britain, hut hardly that of India. In spite of India 
a member of ihe Ijei^e of Nations, her representatives 
in the Coimrils of tiie Xieague voice opinions not of the 
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people of India, but of the people of Britain. The status, of 
Indians abroad is hardly as good as that of the nationals of less 
important Asiatic countries. Again, England has introduced 
Indians to the glorious ideals of liberty and self-govemment that 
are enshrined in English history, but she has not yet fully 
succeeded in enabling Indians to realise them ; and in the absence 
of such a realisation, the selfless patriotism of villagers and of 
educated townsmen without which, in the opinion of the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture, “ hope of radically improving the 
amenities of the village must be abandoned will not be 
available. 

England has kept an impartial field for all religions and 
castes and communities in India. But the world is rapidly 
developing in ideals and ways of life. India’s social system 
developed in a unique manner when she was more or less isolated 
from the rest of the world. But with the development of com- 
munications by sea her geographical isolation is rapidly ceasing 
to be. It will no longer do for India to hug her own social 
system and not bring it into harmony with that of other nations. 
It is Indians that can have the vision, the courage and the 
sureness of grip necessary to reshape Indian society. 

These causes which in 1918 necessitated a large political 
change have now become intensified in strength. Moreover, 
the progress ma^e in the last 10 years under Indian direction 
in education, local self-government and in general enterprise 
amply justifies further political advance. It is unnecessary to 
refer in detail to new national forces which have arisen in Ibese 
10 years. If large political progress was necessary in 1918, it 
is even more so in 1929. 

In order that there may be national progress, the people of 
India must be entrusted with the power to govern themselves. 
It may be asked who are the people of India referred to. They 
are the conscious part of India — a part that is steadily growing. 
It is not in accordance ^ith the teaming of history that England 
should wait to transfer political power till the whole body of the 
Indian people is conscious. The same force by ’which the con- 
scious part of India seeks and hopes to gain political power will 
also spread that power to the rest of India. 

The claim for Dominion status for India is based on justice 
as well as on the national demand. The strength of England^a 
rule in India has been based not so mncb on her physical power 
as on her moral qualities. We believe that in the long run 
moral strength is more powerful than physical strength and 
that it is in tbe interests of England herself to satisfy jm^t 
aspirations of India. 

The daizn of the people of India to self-government has^ 
indeed, been conceded hy His Majesty’s Oovmunent in 
announcement made in tiie House </ Commons by tibe Sei^ete^ 
of State tor India on the SOtb August, 1917. 
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3. WoBKiNG OF Dyarchy in Madras. 

Dyarchy was proposed by Montagu and Chelmsford partly 
as a training ground for political responsibility and partly as a 
test of political fitness. That the system was a hybrid, and 
therefore clumsy and illogical, was admitted. But such defects 
were considered not to be insuperable obstacles to trying a transi- 
tional system. The difl&culties of the system were held to be 
compensated for by the minimising of risks in the new 
experiment. 

There are certain conditions necessary if dyarchy is to work 
successfully. The Ministry has to be supported by a majority 
in the Council. There should be unity among the Ministers. 
There should be co-operation between the Ministry and the 
Executive Council. The powers of the Governor have to be 
exercised with tact and foresight. There should be a constitu- 
tional opposition ready to take up office if the Ministry fails. 

In Madras, these conditions have been fairly satisfied. There 
has been considerable co-operation of the reserved and trans- 
ferred halves of the Government and the inherent difficulties 
of dyarchy were minimised by the tact and good sense of the 
Executive Councillors and Ministers under the guidance of the 
Governor. But the strain on co-operation under such difficult 
conditions and depending unduly on the personnel of the Govern- 
ment has been such that nobody from either half of the Govern- 
ment is in favour of continuing the system any longer. Dyarchy 
intended to be transitional and experimental has served its pur- 
pose in the Provincial Government and should now be replaced 
by a unitary form of Government. 

It is impossible to revert to the pre-Reforms type of Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, it was the need for changing 
such a form of Government that led to the introduction of 
dyarchy. If dyarchy is to go, the only alternative is full respon- 
sible Government in the province. There is a strong volume 
of opinion in this Presidency, supported, we are glad to note, 
by the Madras Government, that all provincial subjects now 
reserved should be transferred. The only subject about the 
transfer of which there has been any appreciable difference of 
opinion in the country is that of Law and Order. In this Presi- 
dency there has never been an occasion when the Legislative 
Council did not give adequate support to the Executive Coun- 
cillor in charge of Law and Order. The subject has been in 
charge of an Indian Councillor all through the period of the 
Reforms and it has nowhere been asserted that it has suffered 
from being so. In regard to the passing of Bills, in regard to 
the resolutions moved in the Council, in regard to adjournment 
xootions, in regard to cut motions and in regard also to occasions 
J^n Law and Order were seriously threatened — e.g., the 
^a]^pi}Ia rebellion and the Guntur civil disobedience campaign — 
«h|/Council has not on a single occasion given room for the 
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Government complaining as to lack of full support. The Madras 
Government have stated in their memorandum to the Commis- 
sion that the Legislative Council ** has rendered full assistance 
to the Executive in all measures intended to preserve the peace 
and order of the country/’ There can be no ground whatever 
for the apprehension that the Council will be any the less vigi- 
lant for the maintenance of law and order when the subject is 
in charge of a responsible Minister. 

In regard to the work done by the Ministers in charge of 
transferred subjects, Madras has a good record if allowance is 
made for the short time they have been in charge and the 
financial difficulties they had to face soon after the war. There 
has been considerable progress in the working of local self- 
government. District and Taluk Boards and Municipal Councils 
have been almost completely democratised and deofficialised. 
There has been a considerable growth of Village Panchayats 
elected under adult franchise. All these bodies have been given 
increased powers of taxation and expenditure. Local bodies have 
not been slow in tapping new sources of revenue and their 
revenues have generally kept pace with growing expenditure. 
The percentage of voters who have participated in elections has 
steadily risen. There has been steady progress in the domains 
of education, public health, sanitation and medical reliefs Com*- 
munications — particularly rural communications — have been 
extended. Fresh schemes of water-supply have been introduced. 
Free and compulsory education has been introduced in several 
areas. Adult schools and circulating libraries have largely 
increased. Special encouragement has. been given to the 
depressed classes in regard to education, housing schemes and 
water-supply. As has been stated by an experienced Indian 
official, Diwan Bahadur T. Kaghaviah, o.s.i., “ IJt occasionally 
there is some inefficiency or financial dislocation, it is due to 
want of executive experience on the part of non-official presidents 
not armed with prestige and backed by a hierarchy of officiod 
subordinates and to the incomplete adjustment of the proper rela- 
tionship that ought to exist between the executive staff of these 
local bodies and their non-official presidents. Inefficiency and 
slackness are also partly due to want of sufficient governments 
supervision, scrutiny and advice. These defects are, however, 
non-essential and temporary and do not affect the Boundneas of 
the main structure. They are sure to be cured by time.*’ 

A survey of elementaiy education was undertaken. The 
areas which bad no sdhool were marked, efforts were directed 
to opening schools in them and with the means available, ^tis- 
factory progress was made. Secondary schools have been 
encouraged to introduce manual training. Dnive^sil^ edticati<m 
has been reorganised. It may be claimed, on the wimle, that 
there has been steady advance in education in this 
Speaking in the Bouse'of Lords in Jul^, 1925, Lord Birken- 
head, as Mcretary of State for India, said thus : ** In Madras 
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the tranBitional oanetitution has worked with a great measure 
of success. Ministers have used their influence to steady public 
opinion and feeling and have displayed a general moderation 
and no small measure of statesmanship.” We therefore feel 
justified in stating that this Province has worked dyarchy as 
successfully as a transitional system of the kind can be worked 
a,nd that satisfactory political capacity and organising ability 
have been shown by the Ministers in charge of transferred 
subjects. Progress in the interest taken by voters in elections, 
in the political education of voters by their representatives and 
in the development of the party system in the Council and in 
the country has been encouragingly steady 

4. Working of the Central Government. 

In the Central Government, there is at present a total absence 
of responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. The 
Legislature has power to criticize the Government, but without 
real responsibility to get things done. The powers of certifica- 
tion of Bills possessed by the Governor-General are real and have 
been exercised on important occasions of a difference of opinion 
between himself and the Legislative Assembly. The distinction 
between votable and non-votable items of expenditure introduces 
a kind of dyarchy , apart from the powers of certification in regard 
to votable demands. Fortified, as it is, by its real irresponsi- 
bility in regard to voted expenditure, the Assembly in discussing 
the budget and voting on demands is s-wayed by a feeling of 
irritation at being unable to control suct^'large items of expendi- 
ture as that on defence. The relations of the Executive and the 
Legislature in the Central Government are such that none who 
desires constitutional progress can desire for their continuance. 

The Government of India have large powers of superintend- 
ence, direction and control over the reserved subjects in 
provinces. When these subjects are transferred, such powers 
of control will partly be abolished, but will partly be converted 
into the emergency powers of the Provincial Governor which 
will naturally be subject to the control of the Government of 
India. The question whether the Central Government should 
continue irresponsible as now or should become responsible to 
the Legislature is relevant in regard to the extent to which 
responsible Ministers in the provinces would be willing to 
accept direction from the Central Government. To develop 
dyaii^y into provincial autonomy to be placed under the control 
* of an inresi^nsible Central Government is to rear a child into a 
man hnt without a man’s freedom. 

If the Central Government be responsible to the Legislature, 
the orientation of administration in Ladia is likely to be different 
from it is. Decentralization— the tranrferenoe of authority 
from Central Qovemment to other parts of the Oovem* 
mainly ^manded b^use it means the tvaufer 



power from a part of Government which is responsible only to 
the Secretary of State to parts that are responsible to the p^ple. 
The undue postponement of the introduction of responsibility in 
the Central Government may thus give an unhealthy permanent 
twist to the administrative organism. India would be willing 
to have a Central Government strong enough to maintain her 
as a nation, but this willingness is diminished if the Central 
Government is irresponsible. It is undesirable, therefore, to 
consider only the reform of Provincial Governments and leave 
alone that of the Central Government. 

Again, responsible Government in the Province, i.e., in pro- 
vincial subjects and irresponsible Government at the centre, i.e., 
in central subjects, together constitute a bigger form of dyarchy 
than the provincial dyarchy which is so universally condemned. 
Progress can be only towards an increase of responsibility in 
the governmental scheme of the country and not a decrease 
thereof. Measures that tend to increase responsibility, whether 
in the province or at the centre, tend to decrease the operation 
of dyarchy on the whole and are therefore desirable. 

It has to be noted that the division of provincial and central 
subjects does not depend on a central subject being any the 
less vital for the well-being of the people of the province than 
a provincial subject. It depends purely on administrative 
convenience, i.e., on whether a subject can best be administered 
by the Government of a province or by the Central Government 
on a uniform plan^ for the whole countrv. If jhe principle of 
a democratic government is to be introduced, it is as necessary 
to introduce it in regard to central subjects as in regard to pro^ 
vincial subjects. 

5. Working of Dyarchy in othesr Provinces. 

We have generally followed the political progress of other 
provinces. It is generally admitted that dyarchy has been 
worked successfully in a majority of the provinces. The particu- 
lar success of Madras and the Punjab is mainly due to the 
fact that the Kon-Brahman Party in Madras and the Moslems 
in the Punjab were willing to work dyarchy. The difference 
between these two provinces and the rest of India is based 
not on a difference in political ability, but on a difference, in the 
willingness to work the particular method of dyarchy. These 
two provinces show that the existence of communal differencea 
are not a bar to political progress in a province. We assert 
that Madras is to be taken not as an exception, but as a specimen 
of what any province in India can do if it had an agreedi 
constitution to work. The success of dyarchy in Madite and 
elsewhere is evidence of the general fitness ^ the obmitty to 
work a political constitution whhdi receives the general aoee^ 
ance of the pei^le. 
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6. Place of India in the Empire. 

The Secretar}^ of State, whether by himself or in Council, has 
control of the expenditure of the reveres of British India and 
has general powers of superintendence, direction and control. 
'He controls the services in India. The, budget proposals of the 
Government of India and particularly those affecting taxation 
must receive his previous approval before , introduction in the 
Legislature. He controls the policy in regard to. exchange and 
currency, the Gold Standard and Paper Currency reserves and 
all borrowing operations in Ijondon. All questions of general 
Railway policy are under his superintendence. His control 
over foreign and military affairs is supreme. 

India, though an original member of the League of Nations,' 
is still a dependency under the full control of the Secretary of 
State for India who is the spokesman of the British Parliament. 
Doubts have been raised in certain quarters whether the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government announced in August, 1917, 
amounts to a declaration that the status of a dominion in the 
British Commonwealth is to be India’s accepted goal. There 
is no justification for such doubts because the introduction of 
democracy necessarily involves the lessening of other than 
popular control. If India is to have full responsible govern- 
ment, control by the Secretary of State should be minimised in 
the same manner as in the case of the Dominions. 


7. PoLmoAL Changes Needed. 


After a careful consideration of all the facts before us, we 
recommend the following steps to be taken immediately : — 

(1) The grant of provincial autonomy or full responsible 
government. 

(2) The establishment of responsible government in all 
the civil departments of the Government of India, that is, in 
all departments except those dealing with Defence, Foreign 
relations and relations with Indian States. 

(3) A declaration by the British Government that full 
Dominion status in the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
accepted as the goal of India to be achieved in a reasonably 
definite period and that the automatic achievement of such 
status in such time will be brought about by the provision of 
adequate means for the Indianisation of the army and other 
forces of defence. 


There has been a certain amount of doubt expressed as to 
what provincial autonomy ” means. As has been pointed 
out by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar in his “ Indian Constitu- 
tional Problems,*’ it means the self-government of the people in 
the province and therefore implies respontible government. ' It 
jslso means freedom from external control,, but tihtis within 
limits, for a provincial government is necessa^ly 
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correlated* with a Central Government and the reiatkm betweeii 
the two should imply a measure of authority on the part of 
latter over the former. What is now demanded is that resti^ 
sibility should not be limited to a part of the provincial spbm 
of government, but should be extended to that sphere in full and 
that the limits within which the Provincial Government is 
independent of the Central Government should be defmitely 
laid down. The present division of provincial and central subjects 
is reasonable and should continue. 

In regard to the Central Government we believe that the 
control of the civil departments by a popularly elected legisla- 
ture to whom the executive should be responsible is essential 
if India is to make economic progress. Control over Customs, 
Railways, Shipping, Banking and Gurren^ and Exchange, if 
it continues in the hands of an irresponsible Central Govern- 
ment, however justly they may act, will breed irritation and 
suspicion on the part of the people. These economic depart- 
ments of the Central Government are of vital importance to the 
people of India in all the provinces. The appalling poverty of 
the people, the large amount of unemployment among the 
educated classes and the comparatively small return India gets 
from her enormous natural resources, all demand that control 
over the economic life of India should be transferred to the 
people of India. In these departments no religious or caste 
differences can jbave any effect. Whatever may be the form 
of administrative or constitutional changes in the country, there 
can be no substantial progress unless the changes tend to 
advance the economic welfare of the people which is the primary 
concern of government. Indeed, if self-government in India is 
to be real, it should begin with the work of economic reconstruct 
tion. Autonomy only in the subjects that are now classed as 
provincial will be like the husk without the grain which control 
over economic life can alone provide. Even if it happens that 
in some of the provinces the subject of Law and Order continues 
to be reserved, all other subjects being transferred, this will not 
interfere with our proposal for the immediate transfer of the 

civil " departments of the Government of India as the central 
subject of Defence which is connected with the provincial subject 
of Law and Order will, under our proposals, be administered for 
a time under the present arrangements. 

It is alleged that India cannot defend herself and therefcue 
cannot be entitled to Dominion Status, ^e fact is that India 
is defended largely by Indian soldiers and entirely out of Indian 
money. It is in spite of the repeated demands of Indians and 
in order to meet the needs of British Imperial strategy that the 
army is officered mainly by Englishmmi imd a large British 
force is kept in India. As s^ from the evidence placed before 
us and as observed in ** !|!he Indian Coni^mrimial Brobteis/* 

Sir P. S. Sivaawami Ayyaf, the military policy of Inffia hfss 
never yet been considered foom the viewpoint of the legitiinate 
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needs of India. It is not fair that England should first omit to 
make India militarily self-sufficient and then use her own omis- 
sion as an argument against giving her Dominion Status. The 
unanimous recommendations of the Skeen Committee have been 
turned down by the Government of India, presumably at the 
behest of the Secretary of State. The Skeen Committee have 
shown that it is not the lack of material, but wrong methods 
that have stood in the way of Indians coming forward in ade- 
quate numbers to serve as officers in the army. It is alleged 
that Indians lack the qualities necessary for leadership in the 
army. In the Great War, however, Indian non-commissioned 
officers readily took the place of fallen British officers and the 
available evidence shows that they acquitted themselves well, j 
Leadership requires opportunities for development and Indians 
have been practically kept out from such opportunities. Leader- 
ship requires not only courage but also intelhgence, but Indians 
with intelligence have hardly been given a place in the army 
through recruitment being limited to particular classes and to 
suborffinate positions. Indians, whether as officers or as soldiers, 
have been excluded from the technical and scientific sections of 
the army. Recruitment to the volunteer corps has been practi- 
cally restricted to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. It is not the 
lack of desire or ability on the part of India, but the policy of 
Britain that is responsible for the fact that India, though it 
supplies all the money and most of the soldiers, is yet not self- 
sufficient for purposes of defence. 

It seems to us that the contention that Englishmen would 
not like to serve as officers in the army under Indian superiors 
is hot tenable. We believe that the Englishmen who serve in 
the Indian Civil Service and other civil services generally are 
not less proud of their race than those who serve in the army. 
If the former can serve under Indian direction, there is no 
reason why the latter should not. It is certainly undesirable 
that the British officers now serving in India should suddenly 
depart, leaving her in the lurch. We do not, however, believe 
that they will leave the task which they have undertaken as it 
is against the traditions of the services in India to do so. 
Bernes being recruited as officers, Indians should be admitted 
to the artillery and the other branches of the army ftom which 
they are now excluded. As regards the Navy, the self-govern- 
ing Domibions of the British Commonwealth have not taken 
up in full the obligation of defending themselves by sea and 
India may, for the present, remain in the same position. To 
ersale a reserve of military strength as well as to give military 
training to a large numb« of people, the recommendations of 
|||0 Auxiliary Forces Committee itoould be fully carried out. 
Jll these measures are put into force, it wiO be possible gradu- 
aify to replace the Biiwh units of the army in India by Saffian 
units. 
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If and when control over the army and other forces of 
defence is transferred to a responsible Government in India, 
the problem of the Indian States will, we believe, be solved 
without much difficulty. A powerful democracy in British 
India is sure to be respected by the Indian States which are 
scattered over India and suitable relations will automatically 
spring up. 

We have given shape to the national claim for democracy 
in India in tiie light of practical considerations. We believe 
that the recommendations which we have made as to the steps 
which may be immediately taken are such as will give satis- 
faction to the people of this province and of India generally. 

We shall now proceed to make detailed proposals for carrying 
out our recommendations. 

PROPOSAIiS. 

(a) ProylnciaL 

8. Ebanchisb. 

At present the percentage of rural voters to rural population 
is 3.2 and that of urban voters to urban population is 6. It 
may be noted that the urban constituencies include only certain 
large towns and not all the areas which may be called urban. 
The average number of voters represented by each member of 
the Legislative Council is 20,000 in rural non-Muhammadan 
constituencies, 5,000 in rural Muhaunmadan constituencies, 
6,000 in urban non-Mtihammadati constituencies, 2,500 in 
urban Muhammadan constituencies and 4,500 in Indian 
Christiaa constituencies. 

We are not in favour at present of an extension of the fran- 
ehke to all adults which will raise the electorate fiom about 
to 23 millions. An electorate based on adult franchise will, 
under the present economic and educational conditions, lead to 
the vote being exercised largely by persons lacking in political 
experience and ability. The c^ministrative difficulties of 
deding with such a large electorate are also great. 

There are then two alternative methods of dealing with the 
franchise. The first is to leave the franchise as it is and give 
the Legislative Council power to alter it according to re^jmxe- 
ments. The percentage of the populaticm that had votes in 
England was 8 in 1^2, 9 in 1866 and 16 in 1864. Our 
present franchise need xiot therefore be unfit to be the basis 
of a democratic government. Just as the Council had the power 
to give votes to women and did give them, the Council may 
well be given tike power to extend the franchise as imd 
when it thinks fit. The second aHemative is to lower the 
framdiise to half its present level. It has been calculaM that 
#ach a iowarii% of the franchise will roughly doable the 
torate, i.e., raise it to about 6 per cept, pf tihe pepntation. In 
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ihiB Province, with the family ocmtinumg largely aa the'miit of 
society, we may cojosider that 42 millioii people are divided 
roughly into 8 million families at the rate of 6 people to a 
family. Eight million family groups wielding about 2| million 
votes will mean a large advance over the present position. 

The Committee is in favour of the first alternative with the 
exception of Mr. €iva Rao who prefers the second. But if 
the Commission feels that an immediate broadening of the 
basis of franchise should accompany an increase in the powers of 
the Legislature, the Committee would recommend the second 
alternative. 

9. Elbctobatbs and Conbtitubnczss ; Stbbnqth and Tbebm op \ 

Council. 

There is a demand for less unwieldy constituencies than is the 
case at present. At the same time ^e strength of the Council 
cannot be unduly increased. We would therefore raise the 
strength of the Council to about 150 on the existing franchise 
and ^ if the franchise be lowered. 

It is admitted generally that officials need not continue as 
members of the Coundi and that nomination of others as mem- 
bers should be reduced to a minimum. We 'propose therefore 
that the official bloc be^ abohshed, the nomination of experts, 
whether official or non-official, being permitted for special 
purposes. 

As regards the communal electorates for Muslims and Indian 
Christians, we are quite aware that such electorates are un- 
desirable on principle. But as practical men we cannot fail 
to recognize that rightly or wrongly the feeling is practically 
unanimous among the Muhammadan population that their 
interests would be served only by the continuance for the present 
of their special electorates. The feeling among the Indian 
Christians, while not so unanimous as among the Muslims, is 
still strong in favour of a similar continuance. We feel that any 
change in this system of communal electorates can be made onl}* 
with the consent of the communities omioemed. We therefoie 
recomihend that the existing oommunal electorates for Muslims 
and Indian Christians as also for Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
be continued for a time on the basis of the proportions obtaining 
in the present Council. Mr. Ehalif-ul-lah and Mr. Thomas bold 
that voters of their communities should also be included in the 
general electorate without the right to stwd as candidates. 

The depressed classes cannot be returned in sufficient numbers 
by the general non-Muhammadan electorate in which they are 
now included. We have considered whetiier special electorates 
can be fmrmed for these classes. The num{)er of electors belong- 
ing to them is only 4 per cent, of the total number of electors 
on the existing fran^m. It may be possible to form S(mie uihaii 
omistituencies — a’ possibifity which requires jn‘veftigation . But 
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oomideiing the seats that can be allotted to the depressed classes, 
their constituencies are generally bound to be unduly large. With 
the low level of education and wealth among them it will be 
v^ difficult for candidates to get into touch with their ocm* 
stituencies. Bepresentatives of the depressed classes are in favour 
of an element of election at some stage. We therefore propose 
that panels of candidates to the extent of twice the number of 
members required may be elected by recognized associations of 
the depressed classes in the different districts and that the 
ihembers to be returned to the Council should be selected by the 
Governor from tlie panels. Mr. Siva Baj is of opinion that the 
number of seats to be allotted to the depressed classes should 
be on the population basis and that their members should be 
eligible for places in the Ministry. 

We also recommend the continuance of the special represen- 
tation for commercial interests, the Nagarathars and planters. 
As regards landholders, the Committee feels that the land- 
holders have weighty interests in the Presidency and that their 
interests are likely to be in conflict with the interests of their 
tenants who find a large representation in the Council and 
therefore recommend that special representation for the land- 
holders should be continued. Mr. Siva Bao is against such 
special representation. 

We are in favour of special representation for the Universities. 
The majority of us are for election being by the Senates of tiie 
three Universities, ^ut Mr. Siva Bao and Mr. Siva Baj are in 
favour of the election being, as now, by registered graduates. 

We feel that no separate representation of agricultural labour 
is necessary in this Pi:ovince as a huge proportion of such 
labourers are cultivate and arC thereby includ^ in the general 
electorates. Industrial labour is not at. present sufficient^ 
organized to be separately represented. 

The reservation of seats for non-Brahmans in Madras, has 
been found to he unnecessary. Hieir representatives ai^ of 
opinion that it may be abolished. It may be so done. 

As regards the formation of constituencies, we are in favour 
of single-member constituencies provided they are arranged so 
as to avoid preponderance of one community in any particular 
constituency. One non-Muhammadan rural constituency may 
be provided for about 12,000 to 15,000 voters. The number 
voters for other constituencies may be correspondingly deter^ 
mined. 

We recommend that the term the Cmncil may be fixed 
at five years as the present period throe years is felt to he 
unduly short. 

10. TttANsraa of Bamimn Bumwors. 

The evidence b^Eore us oondimvdiy proves that in this Bpo* 
Vince the immediate donsritulional dnmge to he ma^ is the 
change to full responsflble govenm^t. It has, hmm&t, 
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urged that, in order to meet the special coirditions of a few pro- 
vinces who would like to wait some time before transferring 
Law and Order, all subjects except Law and Order may be 
statutorily transferred and that Law and Order may be trans- 
ferred in a province if the Xjegislative Council by a stated 
majority, votes in favour of it and the resolution is sanctioned 
by the Governor-General. Such a provision will mean that un- 
less the large minorities in a province are satisfied as to the 
good faith of the majority, the transfer of Law and Order cannot 
take place. The difficulty as to the transfer of Law and Order, 
however, does not arise in the case of a majority of the provinces 
including Madras. 

11. POBMATION OF THB EXECUTIVE. 

We propose that the executive power in the province be vested 
in the Governor acting with a Cabinet of seven Ministers of 
whom one, the Chief Minister, may be selected by the Governor 
and the rest appointed by him on the recommendation of the 
Chief Minister. The Ministers will be jointly responsible to the 
Council and should resign if a no-confidence motion against 
them is carried by a majority of the total strength of the Council. 
The Chief Minister will be the President of the Cabinet and will 
have power to allot portfolios. The Finance Minister will have 
the present powers of the Finance Member of Government. 

Powers of the Governor, 

The existing powers of the Governor in regard to legislation 
may be continued with the exception of power under section 
72-E of the Government of India Act which relates to reserved 
subjects and may be abolished with the abolition of reserved 
subjects. In regard to financial matters arising in the Legisla- 
tive Council, the existing powers of the Governor- may continue 
with the exception of power under section 72-D (2) (a) of the 
Act which relates to certification of demands relating to a re- 
served subject and may be abolished as a result of the abolition 
of reserved subjects. In regard to administration, we propose 
that the Governor should have, in relation to the Ministry, the 
powers which he now has in relation to the Executive Council 
under section 50 (2) of the Government of India Act. He will 
have power to make rules for the transaction of business, as now 
und^ section 49 (2) of the Act, after consultation with the 
Ministry. He will dissolve the Legislative Council when hf 
deeme reference to the electorate necessary. 'Where Ministere, 
cannot he appointed or cannot continue, the Oovemor will have 
the power to take over administration temporarily pending a re- 
ekK^ion of the Council and exercise the poy^rs of the Ministry. 
Me will be tire interpreter of the oonetitution* Be will 
tile agent of the Omtial Gkwernment* In* virtae of his 
pliers ^1^ will be in a position to s^^egnard tibe interests of 
ndncniti^ services, etc., as he may he regunred to do in an 
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Instrumeat of Instructions issued to him by the Sovereign. In 
emergencies he will have power to order administrative actic^ 
to be taken which is necessary for the peace and tranquillity of 
the province. 

It will thus be noted that the Governor will have emergency 
powers for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in regard 
to legislation, finance and administration. The maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity may, in the last instance, involve the use 
of the army which is under the control of the Government of 
India. Under our recommendations, the Governor will have 
power to take such action as is possible which will obviate the 
necessity for the use of the army. The personal powers of the 
Governor as agent of the Central Government are subject to 
control by the Governor-General in Council and if, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, the use of the army can be avoided, 
they can order necessary action to be taken by the Governor. 
Thus there will be no question of the army being used in a 
province without the concurrence of the Government of India. 

It may be said that these provisions place too heavy a re- 
sponsibility on the Governor. We believe, however, that the 
good sense of the Legislative Council and the Ministry will rarely 
require the emergency powers of the Governor to be used and 
that the Governor will be wise enough to use them properly or 
that he will be directed by the Government of India to do so. 
We are supported in this belief by our experience of the past 
ten years. 

12 . Second ChambsR. 

It has been urged on the one band that there should be a 
check provided in the form of a second chamber against hasty 
legislation by the Legislative Council and. for the more effective 
representation of minorities and of men of ripe experience. As 
against this it has been said that the provision of a second 
chamber may lead to cumbrousness in the machinery of Govern- 
ment, that there are no interests in the province wMch will fail 
to be represented in the Legislative Council and that the powers 
of the Governor will provide adequate saferaards for all interests. 
In the opinira of the Committee, the Wance of advantage, 
however, is in favour of a second chamber, the constitution and 
functions of the chamber being tentatively similar to those of 
the Council of State and the strength of the chamber not exceed- 
ing fifty. Mr. Siva Rao does not agree with the proposal, 

13 . Sbbvicbs. 

Under the Lee Commission’s recommendations, the services 
in transferred ^spartaients of a province should be provindalixed. 
If ^ provincM satqeets are transferred, tihe qnestioh arises 
whether the AU-lndia services dealing with subjects now re- 
served jdkonid bei piovincialised. The Madras Govi^eshxyent have 
recommended that they AmM be and have stated reai^mi for 
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liiair position. The majority of the Committee agrees with this 
view. Sir A. P. Patro, while he is in accord with the general 
principle that the machinery with which the provincial ad* 
ministration is to be carried on should be under the control of 
the Provincial Government, agrees with the view expressed 
by Diwan Bahadur T. Baghaviah and the reasons given in his 
evidence and holds that the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service should be treated as All-India Services because in 
regard to these key services there should be recruitment on 
an All-India basis. Though they should be under the control of 
the Provincial Governments, the Central Government should be 
the ultimate authority for appeal. Sir A. P. Patro feels that 
if India is to continue as a political unit, there should be a 
common administrative life flowing through the centre and the 
provinces. While he is for provincial autonomy in subjects of 
provincial concern, he does not envisage India as merely a 
cluster of political units. 

For the Provincial services, we consider that there should be 
a strong and independent Provincial Public Service Com- 
mission. We had evidence before us that all communities are 
not adequately represented in the public services and that steps 
should be taken by the Government to remove inequalities. 
There is a Bill pending before the local Legislative Council 
which will deal with the matter so far as this Presidency is 
concerned. 

14. LiNGtJisTio Division of the Peovinoe. 

There has been agitation for several years for the formation 
of provinces on a linguistic basis from the Oriya, Andhra and 
Karnataka areas. We recognize that strong opinions are held on 
this question among the people concerned. We have heard a 
deputation from the Oriyas. A Sub-Committee was appointed 
by the Statutory Commission. We do not know how the matter 
has been dealt with by that Committee. The Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments concerned have pointed 
out difficulties in regard to the finances of the proposed pro- 
vinces and these have not yet been solved. We are not able to 
make any recommendation at present as regards the formation-of 
these provinces. The subject requires further investigation. 

Agency tracts. 

We consider that the present system may continue but with 
the adndnistratkm in the hands of the new Provincial 
Government. 

(b) Oentzal. 

16. BhEOTOBATES FOE THE AsSBHBLr AND THE COUNCIL OF 

State. 

We recommend that the present franehise be retained. 

^ , operate electorates may continue for the present for HusUms. 
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For Indian Christians, election through separate 6lect<»?ate8 
should he substituted for nomination. Nomination for the 
depressed classes should continue. Provincial Legislatures 
should elect a proportion of the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the rest should be elected by the general and 
communal electorates. 

The strength of the Assembly may be fixed at 200 to 250 
and its term at five years. 

The position as regards the Council of State may continue 
as at present. 

16. BBSPONsiBiiiiTy IK TUB Cbntbal Govbbnmbnt. 

We recommend that the Governor-Oeneral be in charge of 
the Foreign and Political Departments and that the Commander- 
in-Chief be in charge of Defence. All the other subjects should 
be in the charge of a Cabinet consisting of Ministers responsible 
to the Legislature. 

The Ganjam District People’s Association has made the pro- 
posal that the Central Cabinet may consist of officials or experts 
besides non-official members of the Legislature, but that they 
should all be responsible to the Legislature. When a Ministry 
falls, official members revert to their official positionB and ex- 
perts retire with the terms of their contracts duly fulfilled b^ 
the Government. The majority of the Committee does not 
agree with this proposal. 

A reasonable amount may be fixed based on the average oi 
the previous few years for the annual expenditure on defence 
and on the Foreign and Political Departments. For a given 
period, a sum not exceeding this amount may annually be 
expended for these purposes without the sanction of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor-General will have power to expend an 
excess amount when necessary by placing a demand before 
the Legislature and, if it is not passed, certifying it in the 
interests of peace and tranquillity or of g<^ government. 

The present powers of the Assembly to discuss the policy of 
the Government as regards defence should continue. In regard 
to normal expenditure, this system will not correspond to that 
of “ Provincial Dyarchy " as the demand for expenditure on 
defence and on the Foreign and Political Departments is not to 
be voted on by the Legislature, whereas the expenditure on 
provincial reserved departments is so voted on. Even if it be 
considered that there will be dyarchy in virtue of the voting on 
the excess, if any, over the normal expenditure, we hold &at 
there is no objection to the tempmury introduction of. dyarchy in 
the Central Cfovemment. Further we have already pointed ont 
that the introduction of even partial reeponsibility in the Central 
Government amounts to a dlminuticm of the area of dyardiy 
in the whole schetfie. of Govmiinent, Central and Provincial 
combined. 
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17. PoWSBS OF THB GoVflBNOB-GBNfla/lL. 

The present powers of the Governor-General in r^aird to 
Ftovincial Legidative Councils in respect of legislsiton will 
oontinue. In regard to the Central Legislature^ his ^wers of 
previous sanction and veto will oontinue. He will have power 
to certify Bills essential for the safety and tranquillity of British 
India. His powers under Section 67 (2) (a) of the (^vernment 
of India Act, whereby he may certify that a Bill or amendment 
affects the safety and tranquillity of British India and piohibit 
further steps being taken, will continue. He will have power 
to make ordinances for maintaining peace which will be in force 
for six months. In regard to Finance, no proposal for apf^o- 
OTation of revenue will be made except on his recommendation.^ 
The Governor-General may order in emergencies expenditure 
necessary for safety and tranquillity or good Government. We 
make these proposals for the transitional stage before the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status. 

18. Dbpbnob of India. 

We recommend that immediate action be taken on the lines 
of the Skeen Committee so as to have the Defence forces officered 
mainly by Indians in the period set for the attainment of 
Dominion Status for India. More than one Indian Sandhurst 
should be opened to train Indian officers. 

We are strongly of opinion that the recruitment to the army 
should not be limited to a few provinces, but should be thrown 
open to all provinces with a quota for each province. The 
recruits from different provinces need not, however, be kept 
separate. Becruitment to officerships should be open to all 
classes. 

19. Indian States ; Fobbign Eblations. 

Till the control over Defence is transferred to the Legis- 
lature, Foreign relations and relations with the Indian States 
will oontinue in the charge of the Governor-General. But when 
the Legislature is in control of Defence, we hold that the pre- 
sent status of the Government of India in regard to the Indian 
Stato should be vested in the responsible Government of India, 
scattered alongside lie powerful democrsc}^ 
of British India will not find it in their interests to do other- 
WTO than seek friendly adjustments with British India. We 
wheve India will in time form a federation in which the 
Indian States will find their dne place though they can be 
brought in only with their consent. 

(e) Bdatton of Ooateal mi Froviiiclal CtoFinuoiiits. 

20. GSHBKAn. 

^ We to ld that Maiduary ^wer» dioald Teat in <i» Cenfaal 
'w^nunent on ^ model of the Canadm coiMihntkm. 
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SiDgland has, for the first time in Tndiap History, built , up a 
strong central government and this feature should be oontihued. 

Legislative, 

The present division of provincial and central subjects is 
satisfactory and should be retained. 

In regard to previous sanction for legislation, the Madras 
Ck>vemment have stated that ** the Governor-General has laid 
it down as a rule of practice that bis previous assent will not 
be withheld except in cases where the proposed Bill trenches 
on the central sphere or where its discussion woilld in all 
reasonable probability lead to a disturbance of the public peace ** 
and proposed that statutory expression should be given to 
these limitations.” We support this proposal. 

Financial. 

This question has been dealt with fully by the Madras Gov- 
ernment in their memorandum and we are in agreement with 
their position. This province suffered unduly at the beginning 
of the operation of the Meston Settlement by the large contri- 
butions which had to be paid to the Central Government, but 
justice, though belated, has now been done with the abolition 
of ^vincial contributions. If the Meston Settlement is to be 
revised, there should be no loss to any province of the revenues 
which it now enjoys. 


Administrative. 

The Central Government’s powers of superintendence, direc- 
tion and control over Provincial Governments will be the same 
in regard to all provincial subjects as they are now in regard 
to transferred subjects. If the constitution breaks down in a 
province', the Governor-General in Council will have pow$r to 
suspend the constitution and carry on the adininistration through 
the Governor. The position of the High Courts wiU continue 
as at present. 

majority of the Committee is of opinion tiiat there 
should be separatian of executive and judicial functions so as to 
secure an independent judiciary and improved administration 
of justice. 

(d) Seeretaiy of State tot India and Paidlament* 

21. Bblatioms with Ihdian Govkunhbitts. 

In. rela^on to Provincial Governments, the powers of the 
Secretary of State #iil be those he hue at presmit in regard to 
trai^ened pmvi^^ subjects except that his powers of Ojdish 
guarding tim administration central subjec^ wiU be limited 
to the adminiilrilkm of Defence and lutei^ relatimis Md 
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relatione with Indian States and that necessary modifications 
will be made in regard to his powers in dealing with the Civil 
Services in India. 

In relation to the Central Government, the Secretary of State's 
powers of intervention in regard to transferred central subjects 
may be modelled on the lines of the Central Government’s 
powers in relation to transferred provincial subjects. 

The Secretary of State's Council may be immediately 
abolished. We look forward to the powers of the Secretary of 
State for India being reduced to those of the Secretary of State 
for Dominions. 


22. Provision fob Further Changes in Constitution. 

Under the Government of India Act, the Parliament makes 
changes in the Indian constitution periodically. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport proposes the examination of the working of 
the Indian constitution once every twelve years. We propose 
that the constitution to be now framed should provide for auto- 
matic growth in the provinces and at the centre by the decisions 
of the Provincial and Central Legislatures with suitable checks 
such as a high majority vote in the Legislature and the power 
of veto vested in a superior authority. Periodical examination 
of the political condition of India is irritating and interferes with 
heal&y grov^, A constitution left to be worked and grown 
by Inia is likely to develop according to the genius and needs 
of India. Such an elasticity is also in keeping with the genius 
of British constitutions. 


23. COKOLUSION. 


We have sought to envisage the whole relation between 
England and India. We feel that Montagu and Chelmsford 
saw truly when they felt ten years ago that a crucial change in 
that relation was needed. The need has become even more 
pressing now. If after long years of tutelage under England, 
India is unable to be at least as self-reliant as other Asiatic 
States, that tutelage will have been in vain. Faith and courage 
are needed to let India stand on her own legs and learn, if need 
be, by mistakes. The longer India is prevented from doing so, 
the winree will be her condition. From the point of view of 
England, she has g|iven to India the gifts that are in her power 
to give. If ^dia is allowed to live her own life, she will feel 
not only gratitude to England for the past but also affection for 
her m the future. 


about this change of relationship, we have made 
detailed proposals of the changes immediately Heeded. We are 
comdent that the British Parliament will appreciate the Indian 
^tional sentiment and respond wholeheartedly to ihe wishes ot 
the people of India. 

pi* Coraoiittee widies to expresa its urawdttiMi of th* 
tllaable semoes tendearod to tb« CommittM by Mr. 8. V. 
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B«mamarty, l.C.S., as Secretary the Committee ivbo baa 
willingly placed at ite disposal bis knowledge and experience as 
district officer which have proved a source of great help to the 
Committee. 

A. P. Patbo, Chairmain . 

S. Echaraswami 

B. Kbistna Yaohsndba 

(Eumararaja of Venkatagiri) 
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PBSlilMlNARr BsMABKS. 

1. We were elected by the Bombay Legislative Council on the 
8rd August, 1928, to take part in the Joint Conference with the 
Indian Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Com- 
mittee. We sat with the members of the Statutory Co^mmission 
and the Indian Central Committee at the sittings of the Joint 
Conference in Poona from the 13th October to the 26th October, 
1928, and again in Karachi from the 11th Noveihber to the 
13th November, 1928, when the evidence, both official and non- 
official, relating to this Presidency was heard. We have also 
had the benefit of discussions with the members of the Statutory 
Commission and the Indian Central Committee. In the letter 
which the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission 
addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 28th March, 
1928, he stated that if a Provincial Committee wished to express 
its own views in a report and furnish its report to the Commis- 
sion, such report would be given full consideration and would in 
due course be included in the appendices which would be printed 
and presented to Parliament. This Presidency was the first to 
be visited by the Commission and if we had presented our 
report soon after the sittings of the Joint Conference in our 
Province terminated on the 13th November, 1928, at Karachi, 
we would have had to formulate our own views on many of 
the outstanding questions with which the Commission will have 
to deal, without knowing How the same problems had been faced 
in other Presidencies and without having the advantage of 
knowing the views of the representatives of other Presidencies 
on the questions. The Chairman of the Statutory Ccmimission 
in the letter referred to above also gave ah assurance that in 
order to obviate the disadvantages from which a Province which 
had been visited early in the Commission’s itinerary might suffer 
because its Committee had conferred with the Commission before 
certain matters which might emerge at the later stages of the 
Commission’s tour had become prominent, he would arrange, 
before the Commission finally l^t India, to meet representatives 
from each of the Provincial Committees if they desir^ it in order 
to hear from them their final views or comer with them on 
outstanding matters. An Auxiliary Committee was also 
appointed by the Chairman of the Commission to examine and 
report on one of the most important questions which the Com- 
mission had to investigate, the progress of education. The re- 
port of this Committee was not before us when the Joint Con- 
ference met in our Presidency. The findings of that Committee 
are of the greatest importance in connection with the question of 
furtW political advance, and especially in oofineetkm with the 
important question the necessity and advisability or otherwise 
of lowering the frsakibise. On all these grounda we felt that it 
would be ihadvisafde for tta to formula our fi^ views on the 



many problems which came up before the Conference till after 
we had had an opportunity of studying the evidence ^ven in the 
other provinceSi of considering the report of the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee on Education, and of finally discussing these problems 
with the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Com- 
mittee before their departure from India. While some of the 
problems arising out of the working of the Reformed constitu- 
tion are peculiar to each province, there are many — and they are 
the most important ones — which are common to all provinces 
alike. Among such we reckon the question of the franchise, 
communal representation, the protection of minorities and the 
working of dyarchy in its broader aspects. The difficulties 
which arise in connection with these questions are more or less 
the same in all Presidencies and cannot, we feel, be solved on 
different lines by the different Provinces. Especially is this the 
case with the important question of communal representation. 
The basis on which the present arrangement rests was 
Birived at on a consideration of the position of the two 
important communities in all the Provinces in India as 
a whole, and any future solution of the problem must, 
we feel, take account of similar considerations. It would, there- 
fore, have been impossible for us, even had we desired it, and 
would certainly have been unfair to our Presidency, if we had 
formulated our views on these important questions without 
carefully considering the evidence adduced in connection with 
them in the other Provinces. We, therefore, decided not to 
present our views in the form of a report till after the cloee of 
the Commission’s tour in India. Shortly before the Commission 
made their final departure from Delhi, the Chairman, as 
promised, gave us the opportunity of meeting his Commission, 
the Indian Central Committee and also of bearing the views 
of the Chairman of the Auxiliary Committee on Education and 
of Mr. Layton, the financial adviser to the Commission. We 
have no special remarks to make with regard to the progress of 
education in this Presidency. The memorandum submitted by 
the Bombay Government (Chapter 8, Part I) shows that appre- 
ciable progress has been made in the sjsread of education in this 
Presidency and the Legislative Council has always displayed a 
k^ interest in all measures for the expansion of {nimary 
edueati<m. This fact has been admitted by the Auxiliary Com- 
mittee itself. We desire, however, to take this opportunity 
(rf expr^ing our agreement with the opinion expressed by 
the Auxiliary Committee on Educatkm that the divorce of the 
Qoveniment of India from education in the {novinoas has been 
unfortunate, Mid emidially support their suggestions diat the 
Gofenuneot of India should Se in a positioii to give financiiJ 
^rntanee to the provinces for puxposes of eduoaticgi and should 
ism as a centra of edueational information tor the whole of 
Inm^^nd as a means of ooordinating flie ednoational expoiieiiee 
of ddfoiwt provinees. 



Only bboad ooNSTmmoNAL qubbyionb dissusbbd. 

2. It is not oar desire to give a detailed account of tbe worMug 
of the system of government in this Presidency; and in the 
proposals which we have made later on in our report we have 
dealt only with the broader constitutional questions which are 
involved. But we feel it necessary, before we formulate those 
proposals, to state briefly what progress has been made in self- 
government in this Presidency during the last few years and how 
Ae system of Government introduced in 1919 has worked. 

Development and Working op Iiocal Self-Government. 

8. Any extension of local self-government in the higher sph^es 
of administration must be based on the experience gam^ and 
the success achieved by the people in the working of local self- 
government in the narrower spheres of municipalitieB and local 
boards. This Presidency has, as has been pointed out in the 
Memorandum presented by the Government of Bombay (Bombay 
Memorandum, Part 1, page 3), the largest urban popuiation in 
the whole of India. Nearly 28 per cent, of the population of 
the Presidency live in towns — a percentage nearly twice as high 
as that in Madras and the Punjab and considerably more than 
twice as high as that in the United Provinces and Bengal. As 
a necessary consequence this Presidency has a larger number 
of municipalities any other Province in India. In spite of 
the fact that the population of the Bombay Presidency is con- 
siderably less than half of Madras, Bengal or the United Pro- 
vinces, Bombay had in 1925-26, 157 municipalities as against 81 
in Madias, 116 in Bengal and ^ in the United Provinces. The 
number of district and taluka local boards is also as high in the 
Bombay Presidency as in Madras and Bengal. The total number 
of people enjoying the municipal franchise in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1926 was 624,000 as against 240,682 in Madras, 
166,956 in Ben|pd (enefaidiiig Calcutta) and 298,808 in the 
Um^bed Provinces. We have given the above statistics to show 
thid» mEpexience in the exercise of the municipal and k>cal board 
franchise* and in the administration of munidi^l and local board 
affairs is probably far more widely spread in this Presidency than 
in any other iNrovince in India. 

Bapid proobbss made in the extension of Local Self- 
Government, 

4. During the period of eight years which has elapsed since the 
introduction of the Beform^ system of Government, and to a 
omisiderable extent in consequence of the transfer of the ccmtrd 
of local setf-govemment to ministerB, rapid pmgtess hae been 
mate in the extension local sw^gov^mment in all 
direetkms. Local self-government in- vmsges was practic- 
ally non-existent in this Presitency to 

um $ 
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By the Village Panchayats Act, 1920, local self- 
government has been extended to villages on a much greater 
scale by the constitution of village panchayats. The franchise 
for district and taluka loca.1 boards has been considerably ex- 
tended by the Local Boards Act of 1923 and the electorate tot 
the taluka local boards has been raised to 1,091,464 in 1926. 
The elective element in district local boards has been raised to 
a minimum of three-fourths of the total number of members. 
In municipal areas excluding Bombay City the franchise has 
been considerably lowered and the electorate increased from 
167,000 in 1919 to over 606,000 in 1926. In 1919 only 7 per 
cent, of the total municipal population exercised the municipal 
franchise. In 1926 the percentage was 20. In Bombay City 
the franchise has been lowered to such an extent that the elec- 
torate has been increased ten-fold from 12,000 to over 119,000. 
Women have been granted the franchise and have been made 
eligible for election both as municipal councillors and as mem- 
bers of district local boards. The presidents and vice-presidents 
both of municipalities and local boards have everywhere been 
made elective and far wider powers have been given to muni- 
cipalities in many directions. The control of primary education 
has been transferred almost entirely to the hands of munici- 
palities and local boards, and much wider 'powers of taxation 
have been given to these bodies. 

Consequent Growth of Civic Consoiouskbss. 

5. The transfer of wider powers to local bodies, the increase 
of the elective element in them, and the introduction of elected 
presidents have, in our opinion, resulted in a considerable growth 
of civic consciousness both in urban and rural areas. This has 
been specially evident in the greater interest shown in questions 
relating to education and public health. In the mofussil muni- 
cipalities of the Presidency the total expenditure on Educatiqn 
increased from Bs.26 lakhs in 1919-20 to Bs.43 lakhs in 1925-26; 
that on Public Health rose from Bs.56 lakhs to BrS.lld lakhs* 
During the same period the expenditure of distri^ local boards 
on Education increased from Bs.62 laldis to Bs.97 lakhs. 
It has been alleged that there is great unwillingness on the part 
of the local bodies to impose ad^tional taxation for public pur- 
poses. We admit that there is a considerable amount of justifi- 
cation for this criticism ; but we would point out that a com- 
parison of the figures of iOcome and expenditure of local bodies 
during the last few years shows that they have not been as 
remiss in this respect as is sometimes thought. During the 
seven years from 1919-20 to 1926-26 the total income of mofussil 
municipalities increased from Bs.l49 lakhs to Be.222 lakhs and 
thc^ expenditure from Bs.l47 lakhs to Bs.2S& lakhs. The toiid 
indpme district Ideal boards memmi Irom Bs.l41. lakhs to 
Bs«9N lakhs, and their ei^^enditure fmm Bb. 119 lakhs to Be.lTS 
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lakhs. The incidence of taxation per head of popnialdon 
increased from* Kb. 3-9*1 to B8.5-11-6 in municipal areas and from 
Be.0-3-5 to Be.0*5-1 in rural areas. 

WzDBB Powjsas OF SbIjF-Qoybsnmbnt and Exthnsion of 
Franohisb Bboommbndbd. 

6. The figures which we have quoted above show that the 
wider powers which have been conferred on local bodies have 
been, on the whole, well and wisely used, and that the people 
of this Presidency have had an experience of local self-govern- 
ment which will justify the conferring on them of wider powers 
of self-government in provincial matters and the furtiier exten- 
sion of the franchise for the Legislative Council. 

Working op the Sybtbm intboduokd by the Bbpobms. 

7. The system of government introduced by the Beforms has, 

in our opinion, worked well in this Presidency. There has from 
the first been a genuine desire both on the part of Government 
and of the Legislative Council to work the new system in a 
sjarit of harmony and co-operation. While the Legislative 
Council has at all times freely criticised the conduct and polic^^ 
of Government, we maintain that it has on the whole worked 
in a spirit of co-operation and reasonableness and has never, 
as a body, attempted to wreck the constitution or to oppose 
Government merely with the object of creating deadlocks. It 
is significant that although the Council has on several occasions 
thrown out or reduced Government demands for grants, there 
has not been a single occasion during the whole period on which 
the Governor has resorted to his powers of certification. No 
Government legislation has had to be certified either. In assess- 
ing the work of the Legislative Council during the period of 
the Beforms, we would draw particular attention to the large 
amount of constructive legislation — both official and non-official 
— ^which has been passed dealing with the important subjects of 
Education and Local Self-Government, both in municipal and 
rural areas. But while it may legitimately be said that the 
new system has been worked successfully, it has not worked 
in the way in which it was intended to. The absence of any 
well-organised parties and the presence of the official bloc have 
been, in our opinion, largely responsible for the fact that the 
ministers have never relied on their followers for support and 
have not really been responsible to the elected portion of the 
Council. To some extent, the absence of well-organised parties 
has heeix due to the presence of the ^dal bloc. So as 
tibe ministers felt that they could rely on the official vot^ and 
the votes of nominated membwft, tibey have not Mt any com* 
pulsion, and have made no serious to organise their own 

parties. Their foUowerB, m ^ other hand, realiring timt the 
niinisters could maintain thwMielves and carry 

ness n $ 
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policy independently of them, have not felt the eame obligation 
to support the ministers as they would have felt if the ministers 
had been entirely dependent on their votes for .their existence. 
Party discipline has, as a consequence, always been very slack. 
The presence of the official bloc has thus had the effect of destroy- 
ing, to a considerable extent, the responsibility of ministm 
to the elected portion of the Council and in producing at times a 
feeling of irresponsibility among the elect^ memoers of the 
Council. It was the intention of the framers of the constitu- 
tion that a convention should be established that the official 
members should abstain from voting on the subjects transferred 
to the control of ministers, leaving the decision of Ibe question 
to the non-official members only, and that even in other matters, 
except on occasions when the Government thought it necessary 
to require their support, the nominated official members should 
have freedom of speech and vote. Neither of these conventions 
has been established, nor has any attempt been made at any 
time to introduce them. The occasions on which officials have 
been allowed to speak and vote as they pleased have been very 
few indeed, and have been restricted to questions of a very 
minor and non-controversial character. From the first, the 
officials have voted on all matters relating to transferred subjects 
and as we have pointed out, the ministers have tended to rely 
almost entirely on the official votes for the carrying out of their 
policy. We are not confident that the mere doing away with 
the official bloc and the nominated members will in itself lead 
to the growth of well-organised political parties, but we feel 
strongly that the chances of such parties growing up will be 
considerably greater if the official bloc is removed. With these 
preliminary remarks we propose now to deal with some of the 
broader constitutional questions which are involved and to put 
forward as briefly .as possible our recommendations with regard 
to them. 


Tbbritobial Changbs : Sbpabation of *8ind. 

8. The question of the separation of Sind has played a very 
imj^rtant part in the discussions which have been going <m 
during the last year and more, both in the Press and on the 
plaifoim, in connection with the revision of the constitution. 
The question is not altogether a purely provincial one affecting 
this Presidency only. It is intimately involved with the very 
difficult question of the rights and the adequate representation 
.of the Muhammadan minority, end it has, on this account, 
^ured prominently in discussions outside this Presidency also. 
We, however, feel strongly that the question must be judged 
mainly, if not solely, from the point, cff view of tiie Presidency 
We are in full sympathy with the desire of the 
^ community axd of aections of the Hindu 

^ the* separaticm of Sind, but 

eemsder that at the present stage, at any rate, there cannot be 
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any justification for such a step being taken because, from the 
figures before us, it appears that for financial reasons alone the 
proposal is impracticable. The administratiye difficulties which 
have been pointed out by the Government of Bombay are also 
real and cannot be ignored. Then again it seems clearly desir- 
able that the Bombay Presidency should first of all secure full 
provincial autonomy. This, it may be safely considered, is 
within easy reaching distance of an advanced Presidency like 
Bombay. But if Sind were a separate province, it could not, 
at such an early stage, expect an equal privilege, and it would, 
therefore, inevitably be denied the advantages of any further 
step forward which Bombay may secure. It must, therefore, 
in order to secure this advantage, continue to be a part of the 
Bombay Presidency. As soon as Sind has developed further in 
material prosperity, and if, as a result of an early and thorough 
investigation it is found that finances permit, we consider that 
its claim* will demand immediate investigation. We are also 
not in favour of Sind being separated from Bombay and attached 
to the Punjab. In our opinion trade reasons are the only ones 
that can be put forward in support of this proposal, and they 
are not sufficiently strong to warrant such a step being con- 
templated, If, as recommended by us above, Sind is not for 
the present separated from the Presidency, we are of opinion 
that the special powers which the Commissioner in Sind at 
present enjoys under the Commissioner in Sind Act, 1868, should 
be done away witlj, and he should be placed in the same posi- 
tion as Divisional Commissioners in the rest of the Presidency. 
These special powers were necessary when, owing to the dis- 
tance of Sind from Bombay and the inadequacy of communica- 
tions, Sind could not be efficiently governed from the head- 
quarters of the Presidency, and a wide .delegation of powers 
was necessary. With the changes which have taken place 
during the last few years, such delegation of powers is no longer 
necessary. 


Sepabatiok of thb Kabkatak. 

9. The question of the separation of the Eanarese-speaking 
areas of this Presidency has not really been brought before tiie 
Commission by any witnesses. We do not, ther^ore, think it 
necessary to deal with it at any length. We merely expre^ oer 
opinion that the demand is not a very strong <»ie, nor is fibe 
proposal practicable. 

Tbb BXiiOTOEAra akd tbb Fbamobisb. 

10. At present out of a total popvilation of 19491*719 o^y 
778,891 penM^s are on the electoral rolls of 1^ Legislative 
Council. The nereentage of voters to the tobaix>p^^ 

only 4.08. Wlm ibe francinae Oomsm^ worioad out fiMr 

nm * * 



proposals in 1919, they estimated that on the electoral qualifica^ 
tioDB fiied by them 3.8 per cent, of the total population would 
be enfranchised. The present position is, therefore, only a very 
slight advance on that of 1920. Of the total population of this 
{Residency, 4,440,246 ca: about 22.9 per cent, are urban, while 
14,851,471 or 77.1 per cent, are rural. Of the total number of 
776,321 electors, a little over 240,000 are urban and a little over 
526,000 rural. It is evident, therefore, that the urban popula- 
tion is much more largely represented on the electorate in pro- 
portion to its strength than the rural. We are of opinion that 
steps should be taken to widen the electorate, and that it is 
particularly desirable that the rural population should have a 
larger representation on the electorate than at present. It is an 
admitted fact that certain important Sections of the population, 
such as the Depressed Classes and the labourers, are at present 
not adequately represented on the electorate. The qualification 
for the franchise in the rural areas is comparatively higher than 
that in urban areas. A man paying an assessment B8.32 or 
cultivating land assessed at that figure is economically in a better 
position than a resident of an urban constituency paying an 
annual rental of Bs.Sfi. We are, therefore, of opinion that the 
land revenue qualification for the rural constituencies should be 
reduced to half of what it is at present, and that persons holding 
in their own rights or as tenants alienated or unalienated land 
assessed at or of the assessable value of not less than Bs.l6 land 
revenue should be qualified as electors. At present the rural 
qualification in the Upper Sind Frontier, Panch Mahals and 
fiatnagiri districts is half of that in the other districts. We 
would suggest that the same distinction be maintained, and that 
in these three districts the qualification should be the holding as 
occupant or tenant of land assessed at or assessable to Bs.S land 
revenue. The other qualifications in rural areas may remain the 
same at present. We do not propose any change in the urban 
franchise as we consider that it is sufficiently low at present. 
While the urban population forms 23 per cent, of the total, it 
forms 31 per cent, of the electorate. Under our proposals it will 
form about 21 per cent. We have no actual figures available to 
show the extent to which the electorate will be enlarged by our 
proposes. We estimate, however, that the halving* of the rjiral 
franc^ will increase the rural electorate from 626,000 to about 
904,181. • The total (urban and rural) electorate under our pro* 
po^ls wiU, therefore, be about 1.144,131. We realise that even 
under our proposals the electorate will only be about 6.98 per 
^nt. of the total population and about 10.98 per cent, of the 
total j^pulation over 20 yeara of age. Th«re are, however, two 
impmtant oonside^ions which, in our opinion, militate against 
My further lowering of the franchise at ttie present stMe. One 
istto axtent of illiteracy among the voters* We believe that at 
^Ij^about 68 p^ cent, of the electorate can 
jseiw ana write. We cannot expect any sttddte in 



literacy within the next few years, and we think it very necessary 
that the widening of the franchise should proceed gradually so 
as to keep pace with the increase of literacy in the population. 
The other reason which makes us hesitate to recommend any 
very large widening of the electorate is the inadvisability of ex- 
tending the Council franchise to people who have not in the 
past had the opportunity of exercising the franchise for any of 
the subordinate self-governing bodies such as municipalities and 
district local boards. One of the present qualifications for the 
district local board franchise is the payment of Bs.d2 land 
revenue. The franchise for the taluka local boards is the payment 
of Rb.8 land revenue. Even our proposal to reduce the Council 
franchise to the payment of Rs.lfi land revenue goes below the 
existing district local board franchise. Our limit is, however, 
higher than that for taluka local boards. 


Mbthod of Elbotion. 

11. We have given careful consideration to the question 
whether the method of indirect elections is, in the special circum- 
stances of this country, more suitable than that of direct elec- 
tions. We find from the Memorandum presented by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that certain Members of the Government were 
in favour of introducing the system of indirect elections. We 
are, however, against the introduction of this system. The 
method of indirect elections prevailed in this Presidency prior to 
the introduction of the Reforms of 1919. The authors of the 
Joint Report were emphatic in their opinion that this system 
should be swept away. They said that its existence was " one 
main cause of the unreality that characterises the existing 
councils because it effectively prevents the representative from 
feeling that he stands in any genuine relation to the original 
voter.” The considerations which weighed with them still exist, 
while the arguments which could have been urged 10 3 rearB ago 
in favour of the system of indirect elections have lost some at 
least of their force. One of the reasons which has urged 
in favour of the system of indirect elections is that owing to the 
illiteracy and inexperience in political matters of the bulk of the 
Indian electorate, direct elections do not produce as good r^pe- 
sentatives in the legislatures as a system of indirect electipis 
does. We admit the force of this contention* But in our opinion 
the 10 years that have passed have seen an appreciable improve- 
ment in the educational condition of the people apd have given 
them a better training in political matters flian they had ever 
had befom. We attach very great importance to the educative 
value of the vote and consider that the syston of direct elections 
is one of the best methods of tmning the people in self-govmi- 
ment, and that the doing away with* this system witt iMvitaWy 
result in a slackening of the interest which the general body of 

now ® ^ 
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the electorate has taken in public affairs. We, therefore, think 
that the method of direct elections existing at present should be 
retained. 

SlZB AND COMPOSniON OP THE EXISTING LiBGIBLA'nVB COUNCIL- 

12. The Legislative Council at present consists of 86 elected 
members and 28 nominatc^d and ex-officio members. The 
memoranda — ^both official and non-official—which have been re- 
ceived by the Commission show clearly that the presence of 
nominated members in the Council, and especially of nominated 
official members, has been the main obstacle to the growth of 
an efficient party system in the Legislative Council. It has 
prevented the growth of proper relations between the Ministers 
and their 'followers in the Council and has, as a result, hindered 
the development of a sense of responsibility in the Legislative 
Council. We are, therefore, of opinion that in the future Council 
there should be no nominated members, either official or non- 
official. The nomination of non-officials was resorted to 
merely in order to provide for the representation of classes or 
interests which specially required representation and which, 
owing to their backwardness or for any other reason, were 
unable to secure representation through the ordinary channel 
of election. The classes and interests which are at present 
represented by nomination are (1) the Anglo-Indian community, 
(2) the Indian Christian community, (3) the Labouring Classes, 
(4) the Depressed Classes, and (5) the Cotton Trade. Eight seats 
are allotted to these classes. We propose to provide for the 
representation of all these classes except the Cotton Trade by 
electicm. The Labouring Classes and the Depressed Classes have 
themselves been clamouring for such representation. We do 
not think that tfie Cotkm Trade needs special representation. 
We propose to give additional representation to .Commerce, 
which will compensate for the one nominated seat for the Cotton 
Trade which we propose to abolish. 

FBOTOSBD SlZB AND OOMFOSITZON OF THB LbOISLATIVB COUNCIL. 

18. In our opinion the future Legislative Council for the 
Pmsidency should consist of about 140 members. Eighty-six 
win be elected by the existing constituencies. In distributing 
^ additional 54 seats, we have taken the following facts into 
consideration. One of the principal difficulties in the working 
of representatiye institutions in India is ^e existence of large 
numbers of minorities which are so sharply divided from the 
rest of the population that they are unable to secure cluction in 
ordinary ringle-member constituencies. The more dmportant 
of such minorities such as the M uhamwimlana and the Marsthas 
hi^e been given special representation under the existing con- 
s^totion-^me Muham m ad an s by separate deetarates ai^ the 
Mamdtas by reservation of sdito. We propose to extend the 
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system of reservation of seats to the Depressed Classes and to 
Indian Christians also. But even when these oomxnunities 
have been provided for, there still remain important minorities 
within the main divisions of Muhammadans and non-Muham- 
madans which, under the single-member system, have to go 
unrepresented, even though the minorities may be numerically 
very lai'ge. In such cases plural-member constituencies with 
the right of cumulative voting give a well-organised minority 
a considerable amount of protection. The Legislative Council 
at present contains 30 single-member constituencies. Nine of 
these, namely, the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, the Gujarat 
Sardars and Inamdars, the Jagirdars and Zamindars of Sind, 
the Bombay University, the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, 
the Bombay Trades Association, the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, and the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau are special constitu- 
encies, most of them with very small electorates. We think it 
very desirable that as many as possible of the remaining 21 
single-member constituencies should be converted into plural- 
member constituencies. 

Bbpbksbntatioi^ of the Dhpbbsbsd Classes. 

14. The Depressed Classes who form about one-thirteenth of 
the population of the Presidency (1,478,000) are at present 
represented in the Council by only two nominated members. 
Owing to their economic and educational backwardness, and 
the social prejudices which prevail against the Depressed Classes 
it is scarcely possible for them to get into the Council by elec- 
tion. They are very poorly represented on the electoral rolls. 
We are informed that according to a rough calculation there 
are only about 15,6(X) depressed class voters in the total elec- 
torate of 778, (KX). With the lowering of the rural franchise 
which we have proposed it is possible that the number may be 
appreciably increased. But even so it would be too small to 
enable these classes to secure any of the elective seats without 
special safeguards. We realise that if the re^^sentatives of 
the Depressed Classes in the Legislative Council are to cany 
any weight and to be in a position effectively to safeguard their 
interests, they should be sufficiently numerous to make it worth 
the while of other parties in the (Council to secure their support. 
This will be especially necessary if the official members on 
whom the Depressed Classes have to a considerable extent 
relied for the safeguarding of their interests are removed from 
the Council. Taking these facts into oonsiiteration we enggein^ 
that 10 seats should be reserved for the Depressed Clasps. We 
do not propose separate electorates for tiiem* We consider thsft 
it will be sufficient if in certain constituencies whwe 
iSepressed Claases are well repceser^ in (he 
and on tShe eleetoral roll, seats are reserved for TSe 

members elected from the Depressed Classes wiB be deoted by 
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the getienl electaa;te. We stiggeefc that seats may in this way 
be reserved for the DejaMsed Classes in the foUowing ocm- 


stitnencies ; — 

Bombay City 2 

Earaohi City 1 

Ahmedabad City I 

Ahmedabad District 1 

Surat District 1 

Ahmednagar District 1 

Poona District 1 

Belgaum District 1 

Dharwar District ... 1 


10 

It may be found desirable to allot some of the seats to two 
districts jointly. 


Bbpbbsbntation of Laboxjb. 

15. The representation of Labour on the Legislative Council 
is at present secured by the nomination of three members. We 
suggest that these three seats may be converted into four elec- 
tive seats. There should be no special electorate. Four seats 
should be reserved for Labour members in the general constitu- 
encies — one ’ in Sbolapur, one in Ahmedabad and two in 
Bombay. Only members of registered trade unions should be 
qualified to be elected to the labour seats. 

Sbdparatb BOUKrronATBs fob Muhammadans. 

16. The Muhammadans have at present separate electorates 
with 31 per cent, of the elective seats. We consider that they 
should continue to have the same proportion of representation 
by separate electorates in the future Council. Thus in a Coun- 
cil of 140 elected members they will, therefore, have 43. They 
have 27 at present; 16 more seats will have to be allotted to 
them. Two of our members, Sardar Mujumdar and Dr. 
Ambedkar, are of the opinion that this arrangement can stand 
only so long as the Lucknow Pact stands as regards all pro- 
vinces. 


Bbfbbsbntation of Eubofbanb. 

17. The separate European communal electorates which exist 
at present sl^d be continued. 

BBPBBSBMTATIOK of ANOIiO-IimUKS. 

18. The Anglo-Indian omnmunity is at present represented 
by one nominated member. We suggest i^at^tbey mould in 
future have two elected members. We are unable at present 
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to make any definite recommendation as to the way in which 
the constituency should be constituted. A separate communal 
electorate will have to be created for them. 

Bbsbbsbntation of Indian Christuns. 

19. The Indian Christian community is at present represented 
by one nominated member. The total population of Indian 
Christians in the Bombay Presidency is only about 220,000 of 
whom about 50,000 are in Bombay, about 21,000 in the Bombay 
suburban district, about 26,000 in the Thana district, about 
26,000 in the Eaira district, about 22,000 in the Ahmednagar 
district and smaller numbers elsewhere. We suggest that one 
seat may be reserved for the Indian Christian community in 
Bombay City. 

Abshevation of sbats fob Mabathas. 

20. The seven seats which are at present reserved for the 
Marathas and allied castes should, in our opinion, continue to 
be reserved. We do not suggest any extension of such reserva- 
tion. We think, however, that the reasons which necessitated 
the reservation of the existing seven seats still continue, and 
that there is a danger that the Marathas may not be able to 
secure representation, adequate to their numbers and influence 
if the safeguard of reservation is not maintained. 


Representation of Landholders and Inamdarb. 

21. The enlarged Council which we have proposed will have 
much wider powers than the existing Council. It will also be 
deprived of the expert knowledge and advice of the official 
niHninated members. It appears to us, therefore, to be very 
desirable that increased representation should be given to the 
more stable elements of the population. We propose, therefore, 
to increase the representation given at present to the land-owning 
and commercial classes. The Inamdars and landholders of the 
Presidency and Sind have at present three seats allotted to 
them — one for the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, one for the 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, and one for the Sind Jagirdars 
and Zamindars. The Sardars and Inamdars of the Southern 
Division have at present no separate seat allotted to them, and 
this has always been a matter of pievanoe with them. The 
Deccan Sardars and Inamdars constituency which includes the 
Southern Division has at present 617 voters of whom 312 are 
from the Central Division and 206 from the Soutbmi Division. 
The Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars constituency has 171 voters. 
The Sind Jagirdars and Zamindsps constiturocy has 1^059 voters. 
We suggest that two additional s^ts should be given to the 
landholders eonstituaiicies, one to a newly constituted ccm- 
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•tituency for the Sooiheni Divkion and one to the Jagirdars of 
Sind, the existing Sind seat beix^; allotted to the Sind Zamindars 
only. 

Bbfbbsbntatiok of Gomme&cb. 

22. We suggest the giving of four more seats to the Com- 
merce constituencies, one being given to the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay (in addition to the existing one seat), one 
to the Indian Merd^ts* Chamber, Karachi (which is at pre- 
sent not represented), one to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
in addition to the existing one seat, and one to the Bombay 
Chamber of (Tommeroe in addition to the existing two seats. 

Befbbssntation of thb Hindus of Sind. 

23. The Hindus of Sind are, we think, very inadequately 
represented in the Legislative Council. For a population of 
873,354 and a voting strenglli of 67,086 they have only three 
seats. The two rural oonstituencies of Eastern and Western 
Sind have each only one seat. We are of opinion that three 
extra seats should be given to the Sind Hindus, the total number 
of seats being distributed as follows : — 

Seats. 


Karachi City and District 2 

Sukkur and Upper Sind Frontier Districts ... 1 

Hyderabad District 1 

Larkana District 1 

Nawabshah and Thar Parkar Districts 1 


If, as proposed, two new districts of Dadu and Guni are 
created in Sind, Ae seat allotted to the Larkana District may 
be allotted to the Larkana and Dadu Districts jointly, and the 
seat allotted to the Hyderabad District may be allotted to the 
Hyderabad and Guni Districts jointly. 

Dibtbibution of Sbats. 

24. We have shown in Schedule “ A ” attached to this 
report the detailed distribution ot the 140 seats which we have 
proposed. In the distribution of seats we have provided 43 seats 
for Muhammadans so as to maintam the existing ratio of 
Muhammadan representation. 

Basis of Bepbesbntation. 

26. We have tried m far as possible to allot one seat for every 
10,080 vot^s or fraction of 10,000 over half. Owing to the fact 
that the M^ammadans have been given repi:eBentation in 
excess of their population, k has not been possi^ to ^»ply this 
principle to tiiM. The dtfwent constituencies vary so greatly 
m economic and political is^x^nce, that we have not found 
it possible to adopt any uniform ratio of population to seats. 
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The Pbovincial Eiboxjtivb. 

26. The experience which has been gained of the working of 
the transferred departments during the last eight years shows 
that the transfer of departments to the charge of ministers 
responsible to the Legislative Council has worked successfully 
in spite of the inevitable restrictions imposed by the system of 
dyarchy. We think the time is now ripe for a further transfer 
of responsibility, and recommend that all subjects with the 
exception of Law and Order should now be transferred to the 
control of ministers. With regard to Law and Order, we think 
that for some years this subject should continue to remain 
reserved. The existence of serious communal disorders between 
the two major communities in the Presidency and elsewhere in 
India makes the immediate transfer of this subject to the control 
of a newly elected Council difficult and dangerous. Such transfer 
may have a very serious and prejudicial effect on the efficiency 
and impartiality of the police and of the magistracy. We hope 
that in a few years’ time the feelings between the two com- 
munities will have improved, and that the further experience 
which the Council will have gained in the administration of 
important subjects like Land Bevenue and Irrigation will bring 
about an increased sense of responsibility both among the people 
and among their representatives in the Council. We would 
recommend that a short period of five years should be provided 
during which the neW entirely elective Councils should have an 
opportunity of settling down to their work, and that after that 
period it should be left to the decision of the Legislative Council 
with the concurrence of the Upper House to decide that the 
subject should be transferred. This will provide an automatic 
advance to a condition of complete provincial autonomy, with a 
unitary government consisting entirely of ministers chosen from 
amongst the members of the Legislative Council, jointly re- 
sponsible, with a Chief Minister at the head. The Members of 
the Government should be chosen by the Governor, but in oirder 
to introduce a system of joint responsibility, the names of the 
other Ministers should be submitted by the Chief Minister for the 
approval of the Governor. Until Law and Order is transferred 
however, dyo^chy will continue in the provincial Government 
with one reserved subject, viz,, Law and Order, in charge of 
a Member of Council, and all otbf^r subjects administered 
Ministers. The Member in charge oi Law and Order may 
either an official or a non-official. As all subjects includii^ 
Finance will be transferred with the excejption of Law and 
Or^r, it will, we think, be necessary to provide a separate pnrse 
for Ijaw and Order. 

Fowbes abd Wobxikq of tob Pbofobbd E ibottovb . 

37. ti the recoinmradi^cms made by us above are aco^ted» 
theiB will be one Membm* el Council in dnurge of the 
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ir6S6rved subject of Law and Order for the first fiye years and 
after that, if the Council, subject to the provision made above, 
so decides. Dyarchy will come to an end and there will be a 
Unitary Government consisting of a Chief Minister and six 
other Ministers chosen by the Governor on the advice of the 
Chief Minister. The Governor should have the power to dismiss 
or accept the resignation of the Cabinet. The Government 
of this Presidency at present consists of four Members of Council 
and three Ministers. We are not in favour of reducing the 
number of Members of the Government. The increasing powers 
of the Legislative Council, .cmd Jonger t^d more frequent 
sessions, will inevitably increase the work of the Ministers and 
much of their time and energy will and should, in our opinion, 
be spent on the purely political side of their work, the card- 
ing on of propaganda in favour of their policy, and tl^ maintain- 
ing of constant touch with their constituencies and with the 
country as a whole. With a unitary system of Government 
formed on the principle of joint responsibility there will be less 
chances of conflict of views on fundamental points between the 
Ministers. When the Ministry is chosen entirely from the 
Council and is supported by a majority of its members, the 
powers of overriding the advice of his Ministers given to the 
Governor under the existing section 52 should no longer be 
continued. The exercise of such powers will inevitably bring 
about serious conflicts between the Governor and the Legislature. 
If the Governor disagrees with the action of his Ministers, he will 
have the power to ask them to resign and to form a new Ministry. 
If the new Ministry follows the same policy and is supported by 
the Legislative Council, it will be open to the Governor to dis- 
solve the Council. If even the new Council takes the same view 
as its predecessor the Governor must then abide by its decision. 
We consider it necessary that provision should be made for the 
temporary administration of the province in the case of a break- 
down. Under the present constitution section 52 (3) of the 
Government of India Act and the Transferred Subjects (Tempor- 
ary Administration) Buies enable the Governor to take over the 
administration of a transferred subject temporarily. Similar 
powers should be vested in him in the future constitution. The 
meetings of the Cabinet should be presided over by the Governor 
as at present. We agree with the recommendation made by the 
Government of Bombay that the salaries of the Ministers should 
be fixed by statute. 


\ 




Second Chambbb. 

28. With the enlargement of the Couiicils which we have pro- 
posed and the transfer to their control of practically the whole 
admimstratiqn, and with the removal of the official element from 
the Council, we think it very necessary that certain safeguards 
sbpuld be provided agmnst the passing of hasty and ill-considered 
or of Inflation which may d^iminate unfairly 
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against particular classes or oommunities. We think the best 
fireguard would be the creation of an Upper House elected on a 
different franchise and for a longer period tiian the Lower House. 
The Upper House should, in our opinion, consist xnaixily of 
representatives of the larger landed and commercial interests. 
Its franchise should be the same as that for the present Ck)uncil 
of State. The membership should be restricted to idDout 30, 
two-thirds of whom should be elected and one-third nominated 
by Government. A franchise similar to that for the present 
Council of State will, we believe, secure in the Upper House a 
fair number of representatives of the land-owning and commer- 
cial classes. It is not, however, our intention that after the 
creation of an Upper House which would consist mainly of 
representatives of the classes mentioned above, the special repre- 
sentation given to these classes in the existing Legislative Council 
should be done away with. To do so would be to put these 
classes in a worse position than they are now, whereas it. is our 
intention that every effort should be made to bring into the 
legislatures a larger number of men from these classes. In the 
proposals, which we have made in paragraph 21, therefore, we 
have proposed not merely the retention of the existing representa- 
tion of these classes in the Legislative Council but a slight 
extension of it. We have suggested that the Upper House should 
consist of about 30 members of whom 10 should be nominated. 
Of these, not more than half may be officials ; the rest should be 
non-officials. Of the 20 seats to be filled by election, six (that is, 
31 per cent.) should be given to the Muhammadans, 12 to the 
non-Muhammadans and two to the Europeans. The 12 Uon- 
Muhammadan seats may be distributed as follows : — 

Central Division 
Northern Division 
Southern Division 

Sind 

Bombay City ... 

12 


3 

3 

1 


The six Muhammadan seats may* be distributed so as to give thi'ee 
seats to Sind and three to the Presidency. Of the Presidency 
seats, one should go to Bombay City and two to the rest of the 
Presidency. 

TBBM of OVFIOS OF THB LBOISIiATIVB CooNoin Am Vpvm 
Chambbb. 

29. We think that the term of c^ce of the present Legislative 
Council is not long enough and would suggest that it should be 
inerea^ to five years. The period for the Upp^ House may be 
&ced at six yasrs, one*third of the members retiri^ mtetion 
efery two years. !nie Upper House Bbonld he given the same 
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powers in matters of legislation as the Lower House, and the 
assent of both Houses should be necessary for the passing of any 
legislation. Bills (except money bills) may be introduced in 
either House but dmuld not come into operation until they have 
received the assent of both Houses. Money bills should be intro- 
duced in the Lower House only. As regards the Budget, the 
Upper House should have the power to criticise it but not to 
reduce or refuse demands for grants. In the case of any differ- 
ence of opinion between the two Houses, the question should be 
decided by a majority vote at a joint sitting of both Houses. 

PuBLio SanvicBs CoMiiissioN. 

30. We recommend the creation of a provincial Public Services 
Commission which should deal with recruitment to all provincial 
services and should hear appeals from members of such services 
with regard to orders of ^missal, removal or reduction. The 
rules governing such Commission should be subject to the 
approval of the Gtovemor, and should provide for adequately safe- 
guarding the interests of the backward classes. 

Special and Emkeiobnoy Powers of the Qovebnor. 

31. We do not think that there is any necessity for the continu- 
ance of the special powers of vetoing and certifying which are at 
present vested in the Qovemor. The safeguards which we have 
provided, and especially the creation of the Second Chamber, to 
a considerable extent render the exercise of such powers un- 
necessary. We think, however, that certain emergency powers 
must still be retained with the Gfovernor. In connection with the 
budget, we would continue to vest in him the power which he has 
at present in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety or tranquillity 
of the province. In connection with legislation he should have 
the power which he has at present to certify that any bill which 
has been introduced or is proposed to be introduced or any amend- 
ment to a bill which is moved or is proposed^ to be moved affects 
the safety or tranquillity of his province or of any part of it or of 
another province, and to direct that no further proceedings should 
be taken by the Council in relation to such bill or amendment. 
The provisions of the existing section 80-C of the Government <d 
India Act should be continued. On the Governor should also 
be placed the responsibility of safeguarding the rights of the 
existing members of the All-India ^rvices and all members of 
such services should have the right of direct appeal to him. 

SEPAIEtATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXHOUTTFE PtJNOTIONS. 

We are in favour of a gradual separatioii of the jud^^ 
and f uncti^. The magisteriat powa» of tibe CSmlnolor 

aiid;i>irtr^ MagMmte should pot, in om 
with^ but we ccmsider the combtealW ^ 
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execntiTe powers in subordinate magistrates such as Sub- 
Divisional Mi^trates, mamlatdars, miJ^tiaarkars, aval karkuns 
and munshis is open to serious objection and should be gradually 
abolished as and when the financial condition of the Presidency 
uOproves. 

Fowbes of thb Gouets to Intezevenb in Bbspbct of 
Pbochbdings Pending in Council. 

33* Wo agree with the recommendation made by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in paragraph 11 of Chapter X of their MemoiJan- 
dum (Part II) that express provision should be made by legislation 
barring courts from premature interference with the Presidents 
of the Legislative Councils or with proceedings pending in the 
Councils. 

Pbivilbgbb of Mbmbees of the Lbgislatdbbb. 

34. We agree with the recommendation made by the Govern- 
ment of ]^mbay in para^ph 11 of Chapter X of their 
Memorandum that in addition to the privilege of freedom of 
speech members of the legislature should be exempted from sit- 
ting as jurors or assessors in criminal trials and should be granted 
immunity from arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during 
the sessions of the legislature amd for periods of a week immedi- 
ately. preceding ana following actual meetings. We further 
recommend that members of the Central Mid Provincial L^isla- 
tures should be assigned definite places in the Warrant of 
Precedence, as was the case formerly. 

Peotbction of Minobitieb. 

85. We consider that the future constitution of India riiould 
contain provisions giving the miporitieB adequate protection as 
regards the free exercise of their religion and the use of their 
language. 

PiNAKOIAL AbBANGEMENTS. 

36. As regards financial arrangements, we do not propose to 
make any recommendationa in detail. It will be seen f rom tibe 
memoranda submitted by the Government of Bombay and the 
Bombay Chamber of Gor^erce that the Govemm^l of Bombay , 
the Xjegislative Coundl, non-<rfBciM bodies and the pnbho of Bbm* 
bay are all agreed that the Heston Sottlmnent has worked very 
ppejudicially /as rega^ this Presidmuy and reqmres to be reriWi 
at the earliest possible oppcsHsmhfy* Protests have been 
peatedly made that the ^tti^ent is unfair, inequitable and 
baaed on pmmses which could be proved to be erroneous and 
lad to sedbuB financial diffikmlties. ISm .figures adopted by 
I3ie Heston CSommitlee as the bam of Biieir <»lcids4ieiii were 
noisleadiiig end antietpations of the Goniinittee IbpA &ere 
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was a gi^at capacity for future growth in the roTenues of this 
Province have been entirely falsified by events. The SetUe- 
ment has had the effect of seriously hindering the gn>wth of 
&e nation-building and other departments and bringing in a 
period of stagnation and in some cases of actual retrogression in 
the administration of the Province. The years following the 
introduction of the Eeforms have been years of great finandai 
stringency with the result that very few schemes of improve- 
ment or expansion could be undertaken or carried through by 
the Government or the Legislative Council. While the Befonns 
nepessarily involved increased expenditure for their successful 
working, there has been since their inauguration a general and 
persistent demand for retrenchment forced both upon (jovem- 
ment and the Legislative Council by the necessities of the situa- 
tion resulting from the Meston Settlement. The Presidency 
has suffered serious financial losses under the Settlement, while 
its most important sources of revenue (especially Income Tax) 
have been taken away from the Provincial field. We are, there- 
fore, of opinion that a case has been fully established for a 
revision of the Meston Settlement, and suggest generally that 
it should be revised on the lines recommended by the Gk)vem- 
ment of Bombay in Chapter X of Part 11 of the Memorandum 
submitted by them. 

Constitution of the Central Government. 

37. In the preceding paragraphs of this report we have dealt 
with the changes which we consider necessary in the constitu- 
tion and powers of the Provincial Government and the Provin- 
cial' Legislature. We have recommended the grant of wider 
powers and the ultimate transfer of ail subjects. In making 
these recommendations we have assumed the existence of a 
strong Central Government in India capable of exercising a 
unifying influence over the country as a whole both by legisla- 
tion and by administrative action, and of interfering effectively 
in the administration of any Provincial Government in case of 
a breakdown or for any other sufficient reason. ^SVe consider 
that in the present condition of India a strong Central Govern- 
ment is absolutely essential if the various provinces of India, 
which differ so much from each other in race, in language, and 
to some extent in religion, are to be prevented from drifting 
apart. In our view the Central Government in India should 
always be of the unitary, not of the federal type. The present 
constitution of the Government of India has not been found 
altogether satisfactory. The existence of an irremovable execu- 
nei^er chosen from nor in the legal sense responsible to 
the Xi^slatuze, faced by a Legislature in whi^ the Qovern- 
^ permanent minority, has resulted in the wea3cen-> 
ihjg m me executive and has produced a sense of irresponttbtlity 
M'toie licgislature, The Government of India have freouentlv 
ktm defeated in tiheir attempts to introduce legiUitinii whM 
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they considered . essential, and in many other cases where they 
have succeeded, their success has been due to fortuitous circum- 
stances. We think it essential that the position of the Govern- 
ment of India as against the central Legislature should be 
strengthened. This could be done by leaving the constitution 
of the Central Government as it is, that is, composed of Members 
of Council not responsible to, nor hable to be turned out by, a 
vote of the Legislature, and by increasing the voting power 
of the Government in the Legislative Assembly by providing 
for a larger number of nominated members. Another method 
would be to introduce a system of dyarchy, transferring the 
administration of certain subjects such as Education, Public 
Health, and Agriculture, to the control of Ministers chosen 
from the majority party or parties in the Legislative Assembly. 
We are inclined to favour the latter alternative and think that 
the introduction of a measure of dyarchy in the Central Govern- 
ment will result in a sense of greater responsibility in the 
members of the Legislature and greater co-operation between 
the Legislature and the Executive, than has existed in the 
past. The power of nominating members to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State will have to be continued, 
while we think that some increase might be given to Muslim 
representation in the central Legislature. 

Powers of control of the Central Government. 

38. If the recommendations which we have made above for 
the ultimate transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the control 
of Ministers are accepted, there will automatically be a consider- 
able diminution in the power of control exerciseable by the 
Central Government over the provincial (government. The 
control of the Central Government over transferred subjects is 
at present governed by the provisions of rule 49 of the devolu- 
tion Buies. We would maintain these provisions and would 
further provide that when the Governor of a Province differs 
from his Cabinet in connection with any matter wherewith he 
is specially charged by his Instrument of Instructions or which 
affects any central subject or the interest of another Province, 
he should have the power of reserving the question for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General and the decision, of the 
Governor-General in such matters should be considered as final. 
In view of our recommendation that the subject of Law and 
Order should after the first five years be capable of transfer if 
the Legislative Ck)uncil t^ith the concurrence of the Upper House 
so decides we would further suggest that power should be given 
to the Governor-General to exercise an effective control over 
matters dealing with internal security and the administration 
of Law and Order. Such powers shall include authority to 
insist on expenditure which the Governor-General considers 
necessary for the efficient maintenance of these departments. 
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Allocation of subjects between Centbal and Pboyinoial 
Govesnmbnts. 

39. The present; allocation of subjects between the central wd 
provincial Governments made by Schedule*! to the Devolution 
Buies has, in our opinion, worked on the whole aatiafactorily. The 
powers of control which the Governor-General at present 
exercises over legislation by provincial Governments under the 
I»:ovisions of Sections 80-A and 81 of the Act are necessary if 
uniformity of legislation is to be maintained throughout India, 
in important matters but some relaxation of the provisions as 
regards previous sanction is, in our opinion, desirable as these 
provisions have at times resulted in considerable delay to pro- 
vincial legislation, especially to legislation proposed by non- 
official members. We recommend that the general powers of 
control which the Governor-General has at present should be 
left unimpaired. We have already in paragraph 36 dealt with 
the changes which we consider absolutely essential in the finan- 
cial relations between the central and provincial Governments. 

The Central Legislatubb. 

40. We consider that the size of the Legislative Assembly 
should be considerably enlarged and that the representation of 
the various Provinces on it should be based on some uniform 
ratio of seats to either population, or voting strength, or any 
other basis. The method of election should be direct as at 
present. 

(Signed) S, N. Bhutto, Chairman, 

Abdul Latif Haji Hajbat Khan. 

E. Miuj^r. 

Sybd Miran Muhammad Shah.* 

D. K. Patil.* 

G. N. Mujumdae.* 

Bombay. 

7th May, 1929. 


* Sul^aet to a miuuto of distoov. 
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afpbnbix a. 

MwmrK OF Dxossvr bt Bybd Hzbak ICuKAmuB Sbah. 

I Toiy mooh regreit to <lia6oiit from my ooUeogiiot in tlie question of 
seperotion of Sind from the Pxesidenqy of Bomhny. 1 dwuld lilw to 
xn«ke it clear at the roiy onset of my minute of dissent that 1 have 
been dissenting from the riew of my friends at every meeting el the 
Committee at which this question has been discussed and decided 
ahhongh no snch mention has been made in the provisionel r^mrto sub- 
mitted by the Committee for the mformation of the CommisBion, before 
this. It will therefore be dear that this ia not an after-thougjht op 
my part but a oonsidmate opinion held hy me since the oondusipn of 
tlm evidence in connection with this question. 

There have been two opinions on this question besides mine. 

One is the view of the majority of my ooUeagues who have expressed 
their sympathy with the desire of the majority ci the people of Sind 
demanding separation, while &e other is expressed by my learned friend 
]>r. Amhedkar who has seriously ori^iaed the majority for their mere 
expression of sympathy towards the people of Sind. 1 will first try to 
meet the arguments advanced by the majority against separation, and 
then reply those advanced by Dr. Amhedkar if need be. 

The majority has, it seems, realised the gennineneas of the demand for 
separation and therefore have expressed thir sympathy with the desires 
of the majority of Sindhis conskting of the entire Muslim population 
(78 per cent.) and oertain sections of Parai and Hindu Communities. It 
is quite olear that they do not consider it a demand b ased on communal 
grounds only, thinking that the Pand and Hindu oommunities could not 
have joined Mussulmans in the question if it had been so. They have 
based their argument against separation on three main grounds. Firstly 
that Sind is not self-supporting from financial point of view; 

Secondly that there are administrative difficulties involved in the quee- 
tkm; 

Thirdly that separated Bind will be deprived of the advantage of 
Provincial Autonomy which is to be oonfeir^ upon Bombay in the next 
instalment of Beforms. 

da against the first, 1 regret to that no serious effort has been 
auide to investigate the financial position of Sind although such investi- 
gation was promised by the CSiairman of the Statutory Comnussion to the 
deputation of Sind Mnhomedan’ Association in Kara^. The Provinoial 
Committee has rq;»eated the question made by the deputation of the 
Sind Mahomedan Association at Karachi and requested the Cffiqirman of 
^e Btotutory Commission to ask Mr. Layton, the financial expert, to 
invssttyste this question and inform the Committee of the result. Our 
Cmnmittee has not as yet received any information as regards the result 
of ^e inquiry by the financial expert and therefore, it seema, they 
have based their decision on the figures supplied hy the Government of 
Bombay. As arbitoatora entrusted with the settleiiient of this important 
question the Committee ought to have insisted on an immediate inquiry 
by ^ financial .e^qpert Mr. Layton and ahould have expressed their 
opinion and based tbeir deokion on the results arrived at by the dis- 
interested expert; but to beee tbe decision only on the materials supplied 
by ^ Government of Bombay, who are in the poairion ol defendants as 
against the peiqfie of Sind, is like driivering judgment on the unoor- 
noborated statement defi^ants only. In my Ofmaien the indiffereuee 
Is inexmisable and H vftistes abanmo the deefishm of the Committee 
So far M their first argument is concerned. 

t now tyy to dmenss the question m to how for the figures 
mtlMl to ns o«i hrip ns to arrive at a definite ooneittriini resards 
iha eoBast finan ci al pcaition of Sand, Tha mora do wa aemtiadai tha 
of figimt eniipliad to us from tiiaa to Hum by tho Finanoo 
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Dcg^artettit the more auipkioiis do we get, m ngerds the lelieliiUt} 
of time hgnm. We have ao far reoeiy^ flgurea from three aoaroee, 
iiamtiy^ the Secretary, Finanoe Bepartmeaat, Ftefeaaor OhabUmi, the 
mkeeman of the Bind Hindo Aaaociatioii, and Mr. M. 8. Xhohro, 
m a{»oke8ma]i of the Sii^ Mahomedaa Aaaooiation. Cha- 

bhuii*e eoiiroe of iaformatioii of dgurea ia GorersmeBt reooaida aa ad* 
mitted by the Fitianoe Secretary for reaaona beat kiaowii to the latt«r; 
while the knowledge of Mr. Khnhro ie baaed on the information aappUed 
the Finance Department in a demi-dBoial Ko. 6094-A addresaed to 
r. Noor Mahomed, M.L.C, in reaponae to hia letter. Thia letter has 
been mentioned by Mr. Khuhro in hia evidence before the Joint Oom- 
ference at Karacni. The Chairman of the Statutory Commiaaion had 
aaked Mr. Khuhro to send on that letter to him but he could not do ao, 
hence 1 am attaching a copy of it with my minute for the purpoae of 
reference. 1 do not attempt to go into detaila of each item of income 
and expenditure aa aupplied to ua by the above mentioned interested 
agenolea, but 1 want to ahow the unreliability and unsuitability of these 
figuree to form tiie baaia of our decision on thia moat contentious and 
controversial question. The tables of figures aupplied to ua contain 
items of income and expenditure from the year 19^-22 to the year 1927- 
28. If we compare the table supplied by the Secretary, Finance De- 
partment, with that prepared by the Accountant-General we see that 
the various items of income and expenditure do not tally. For instance, 
if we look at the items of income for the year 1921-22, we shall see 
that the Finance Secretary puts it at R8.2l0.d; while the Accountant 
General calculates it at H8.185<4 making a difference of about 25 lacs. 
Then again we look at the items of expenditure from the year 1921-22 to 
1924-25, at both tables we shall see the patent diacjrepanciea between tlie 
two. For instance, the Secretary, Finance Department, shows the 
figure of expenditure for the year 19^-22 to he 250 laca of rupees while 
the Accountant-General shows it to be 'Bs.222’8 lacs making a difference 
of about 27 lacs, similarly all the figures of expenditure supplied by 
both the above mentioned Financial Authorities do not tally with one 
another. Moreover aU the items of expenditure contain capital expra- 
diture and interest thereon. This roetl^ of calculation also cannot he 
said to be fair and just because capital expenditure has nothing to do 
with annual recurring expenditure as Capital Accounts are quite dis- 
tinct from the ordinary expenditure from Revenue and is payable from 
the works on which the money is to he spent. Mr. Jamshed N. R. 
Mehta (a Parsee gentleman of great national renown and President, 
Karachi MunioipaUty) bos worked out figures of capital expenditure 
from the year 1921-23 to 1924-25 and they are as under : — 


Capital expenditure in Bind in 1921-22"«46 lacs. 
Capital expenditure in Sind in 1922-28>^7 lacs. 
Capital expenditure in Bind in 1928-24 lacs. 
Capital expenditure in Sind in 1924-25wl85 lacs. 


Now if we deduct these figures of capital mqienditure from the figures 
of ordinary total expenditure ae shown by &e Finance Secretary and. 
Aoocmntant General we shall be able to eee that so far as ordinary 


income and expenditure of Bind ie oonoerned it is a surplus rather than 
deficit Province. The figures constituting capii^ expenditure as shown 
above are contained in the booklet written by Mr. Jamsh^ Midita who 
beddee being a veteran politician is a great banker and finanmer. Rti 
figures hare been mentioned by the Finance Department in their Dend- 
offbial attached herewith for peruial. 


V Prolaseor Cbablani is to be quoted by Govemment tiiare is no 
mn why i^uld wo doubt the vem^^ of tiie fil^ires supplM by an 
inah (neitiUr Mindn nor Mussnlinaii) lilpe Mr. Jeaitiied N* 
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** Btututios are dan^roua,*’ declared the Secretary^ Finaaoe Depart- 
aieht, Bombay, in his speech during the debate on the current year’s 
budget in the last Session of the Council. The words are very fdgnifi- 
cant in themselves ao^ they are more so in connection with the 
£[naneial position of Sind. Figures can construct anything and 
destroy anything if the financial expert of any order so chooses. The 
layman is simply at his mercy. As an example of the above position 
described by me the comparison of Professor Chablani’s estimates with 
those supplied by Government in their Demi-official of September, 1928, 
and later on officially, it will be seen how one economist ^Professor) 
swells the figures of financial reqmnsibility to 109 lacs of rupees and how 
the Government Financial expert reduces it to 00 lace only. So many 
exaggerations contained in the Professor's estimate are pointed out 
in the Demi-official of September last. But if Government figures 
were scrutinised by some independent and disinterested Expert I am 
sure the phantom of deficit would have frittered away in the air before 
long. However I shall trj to examine the figure of 60 lacs shown by 
Gk>vernment as the total annual deficit and also 10 lacs as the additional 
annual expenditure to be home by Sind on separation. 

The ordinary annual deficit which separated Sind has to face is 
estimated to be Rs.SO lacs out of which 25 lacs constitute deficit from 
ordinary Revenue and expenditure and the remaining 25 lacs constitute 
share of public debt and interest thereon. If we dispassionately examine 
the first 25 lacs we shall be able to see that it does contain a portion of 
capital expenditure and interest which ought to have been included in 
the head of capital liability and shown as public debt to be paid by Sind. 

For instance, item No. 14 (interest on works for which Capital Accounts 
are kept) which consists of no less th^n 15 lacs ought to have been 
included in the Capital Accounts. I^m No. 16 in the Accountant 
General’s statement should also have been included in the capital head 
the commitment having origin since 3926-27 only and consisting of 
productive capital work. In order to understand the import of my 
aibove argument I should like to mention here that a backward Province 
which desires to advance and there is room for development — it is the 
duty of the Government of India to help it in the struggle for progress 
to a reasonably considerable extent. The primary and important help 
which Sind will require from the Government of India will be the 
readjustment of its share of public debt; and reorganisation of Capital 
Accounts for Sind on liberal basis. For instance, if the Government of 
India permits Sind to borrow the capital as well as the recurring 
interest on the same for such period tiU the works for which the 
money borrowed have actually finished and yielded returns, Sitid will 
find itself in no difficulty to pay off its debts easily and niq its Gov- 
ernment without any trouble. Another method of concession which 
Government of India should do to Sind to pay off its debts will be to 
extend the period of payment. The two suggestions that I have made 
above are neither the inventions of my brain alone nor are they im- 
practicable. The first suggestion has been made by the Finance 
Department in paragraph 2 of their demi-official of September last 
while criticising the estimates of Professor Cfitablani. If the two above 
Mncessions are made by the Government of India, which they should, 
it will be seen from resurvey of the statements supplied to us that 
the annual deficit of 60 lacs wiD be reduced to nearly 10 lacs <mly. 
The ** Axe of retrenchment ” qould he applied to many departments 
which have gone* fat without rendering services commensurate with the 
expenditure incurred on them. Taka for Jinstonoe the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

The annual income to Government from forests of Sind is only 7-X 
^ ^ile the ei|miiditure is 4 Ucs, f,s., more than hall the income. %' 
mm for certain that there is greet room for reduction of ei^penditure on 
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fordgto in SizMl and this could easily be achieved. Another convenient 
de^rteent for economy is the General Department. The table of 
expenditure ehows that the expenditure on this department has airelled 
from 14*3 to 44*5 Jace a year. Now we should not look at thie expen- 
diture as irredtmible minimum. Similarly we can prune every department 
of ite overhanging and artificial branches and bring it within reasonable 
bounds. 

If the retrenchment as suggested above is carried through, I am sur^ 
that the remaining lO lacs above mentioned will also vanish and Sind 
will have a well balanced budget to begin its career. 

Now let us examine the question of extra expenditure to be borne 
by Sind on separation. Professor Ohablani has taken pains to fix it up 
at the pitch of 39 lacs a year, while the Finance Department has been 
considerate enough to fix it at Re. 10 lacs a year. The figure of additional 
expenditure has been given by the Secretary, Finance Department, in 
paragraph 4 of his letter and he has tried to quote Assam in this 
connection. I cannot understand how he has calculated 9 lacs to be the 
expenditure of Assam on General Administration yet if we actually 
compare the items of expenditure of Assam and Sind we shall be able 
to see that Assam does not spend very much more on its Governor and 
his staff than we do on the Ck)mmiBsioner-in-8md. For instance the 
monthly salary of the Governor of Assam is only Re. 5,500 while that of 
the Commiesioner-in-Sind amounting to Rs. 4,000 not very much differ- 
ence. The sumptuary and travelling allowances of both are nearly the 
same. As regards the Ministers Assam pays Rs. 3,500 to each of the 
four members and Ministers of the Council. Sind will at the outset 
need only two Ministers (Reserved and Transferred, Government have 
estimated 3). The salaries of these Ministers may be reduced to 
Rs. 2,600 or 3,000 each which means an expenditure of about 60 or 70 
thousands, not a very big amount to be feared of. 

As regards the Secretaries it can be easily assumed that after the 
establishment of Provincial Ahtonomy the services will be provincialized 
and the rates of the salaries reduced to the present provincial scale. 
There are already four assistants working under the Commissioner-in- 
Sind as his Secreteries — the first being an 1. C. S. man while the remain- 
ing three are men of provincial grade. Assam has got only four secre- 
taries including the secretary for the Council. They are men of Civil 
Service, but for the sake of economy, till funds permit, the present 
assistants of the Commissioner-in-Sind can conveniently be converted into 
secretaries for various departments. 

As regards the Legislative Council it should consist of only 50 members 
according to Assam Council. It is obvious that the members from Sind 
attending the Legislative Council of Bombay perform very expensive 
journeys from Sind to Bombay, a distance about 800 miles, which will not 
be the case if the Conncil is held at Karachi, the capital of Sind. There 
will be very little extra expenditure eo far as the travelling allowances 
of the members are concerned. 

As regards the Legislative Council it should consist of only 50 members 
laments will not be available to Sind in the event of separation I Miould 
like to submit that the anxiety is not well grounded. For instance Bind 
has already got Heads of Departments just as Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Educational Inspector for Sind, Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Conservator of Forests, Judicial Oommisskmer-in-Bind and so 
In fact these itasds being men on spot are the final authority 
praetlcal purposes regarding the departments managed by them* 1m 
Commi8si<mer4n-6ind is the virtual head of all departments* The 
question of reoruitment, promotion, ppnishment, aUo^anees^ etc*, etc., 
res^rding every service tinder them & decided by these hea^ the 
approval of the Commiesioner-in-Sixid (adiaeh he very often givea) and 
Govemmant of Bmhhay mtly accord ^ir findl aanoilfm. Bo in fact 
the haada at tha Baadqnartara ^ th# Prmdanop gnidad hy thh 
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ofdiiioiis of their iflunediate Buhordinatee in Sind rogAxding »ny qnoeiioii 
nffeeting Sind. £Dinoe we can eee that Sind will need no extra oAoiati 
at present to be oidled by the big name of ** Bireotom For the sake 
of fonnaiiby we might call them Bireetors if we choose. 

From the facts enumerated abore it will be dear that the additional 
expenditure to be borne by Sind after separation will not be such as 
oould not be managed by Sind itsdf. I will presently show that apart 
from any additional tax which the Mahomedan Association asking for 
separation have undertaken to bear, even the present eouroes of revenue 
to Sind are capable of considerable expansion after the completion of the 
Barrage. I think this fact requires no comment that the Barrage lands 
will pay for the Sukkur Barrage and canals irrigating that area, whether 
the management of the scheme is in the hands of the Government of 
Bombay or the Government of the Province of Sind, because it was made 
dear by the Ohief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage, in answer to a question 
put to him by the Chairman of the Statutory Commission at Karachi, 
that the loan was taken by the Gh)vemment of India at their own 
responsibility and handed over to -^^-he Government of Bombay. The 
Barrage will begin working from 1932 so the advantages incidental to 
the scheme will also accrue from the year the Barrage begins to function. 
The advantages inddental to the opening of the Barrage are briefly 
as follows: — 


(a) Increase in population. 

(b) Increase in the number of villages. 

(e) Increase in land revenne. 

(d) Increase in the sale of stamps owing to sale of land. 

(e) Increase in the income from registration. 

(/) Increase in Excise owing to the increase in population. 

As regards (a) and (b) no stretch of imagination is required to under* 
stand it. As regards (c) direct profits may not accrue from the lands, 
within the Barrage 2one, immediately on the working of the Barrage 
in 1932, yet after 12th or 13th year from^he date of the working of the 
Barrage there will be some direct income to Government from Land 
Revenue as is clear from the evidence of Mr. Harrison, the Ohief 
®ugineer, Lloyd Barrage, (on page 8 of the record of his evidence). The 
period of Revision of I^uid Settlements in Sind (which is 20 years) is 
also drawing near. It might begin from 1932. Land assessment is 
bound to increase as it invariably does, in consequence of a revenue 
inquiry. The general prosperity, as described by Mr, Musto in hie 
booklet on ** Sukkur Barrage and New Sind Canals ” is bound to prepare 
people tor bear any super-tax which may be imposed by their own 
Gkivernment for the purpose of nation-building departments. After having 
described the entire scheme of Sukkur Barrage and its advantages Mr. 
Musto r enwrk s in his book thus ; “ Sind will become one of the richest 
and most important provinces in India, supplying grain and cotton to 
its poorer nelki^rs and to all parts of the worId.>' It is sad to think 
that the majority of my friends, in spite of Uie above remark of an 
expert engineer like Mr. Musto, hesitate to recognise the claim of Sind 
to separation even after it is found financially fit. 


As regards (d) (e) and (/) it is ea^ to imagine that the revemie from 
stamp and r^istration is bound to increase in view of the sstle exchange 
and tr^er of new lands to the extent of 16 lacs of acres beeidee private 
Imida. The excise revenue is also bound to increase with the increase 
el p^ulation as the demand foy drinks will be greater than at nienmit 
This has been admitted' the Secretary, Finance Departments 

^ ^ •rgWMMte sguiwt floMHiil aifindtr pMtnlKtad hr 

m JlW Meafid difionUir rated by vv " ddiniiiiain. 

teSdt *0 dwerte Hum dUteMte ia dateti 
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The Oorernment of Bombay have pointed out the following diffionltiee, 
namely: — 

(a) That the area is too small for a province — smaller than Assam* 

(h) That ihe population is also too small— smaller than Assam even. 

(c) That there will not be enough work for a Governor and a 
cabinet. 

(d) That there will be unnecessary expense on a cabinet of ** at 
least ” three ministers. 

(s) That there will be also unjustifiable expenses on a secretariat. 

(/) That Sind will be deprived of the control and advice of a Isarge 
number of experts like the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Inspector-General of Police, the Chief Engineer for Irrigation, etc., 
etc. 

Now as regards (a) and (b) I should like to submit that there has 
never existed in the past nor does exist at present any law, constitution 
or convention prescribing the limits — minimum or maximum— of any 
territop'^ or Province in the world. There are biggest empires like 
the British Empire extending from East to West ostensibly most unwieldy 
for efficient administration— there are kingdoms of considerably large siae 
and small size like Persia and Nepal; there are again the biggest states 
like the Nizam’s dominions, Mysore and Baroda, and the smallest like 
Travancore, Sangli and Morvi. 

Hbich of these empires, kingdoms, cx)untrie8 and states are being admin- 
istrated properly for aught we know. If the considerations of area and 
population were to be the deciding factor in the matter of constituting 
a separate Province, Assam could not have been so constituted at the 
time of its birth for surely it must have been, ae it is now, the smallest 
Province as compared to the other Provinces in India. Sind is only 
6.000 square miles smaller than Assam while Assam has got 15,000 square 
miles as waste-land incapable of development except with a very large 
capital. As regards population, the development of the Barrage Zone 
will surely give impetus within a short compass of time, to the figure 
of population, which fact is not disputed even by Government. Apart 
from the above facts in connection with the «3rea and population of Sind, 
should we not, in fairness, compare and see if there exist any Provinces 
within the British India smaller than Sind itself F Take for instance 
Coorg, North-West Frontier Province, Ajmere-Merwar, etc. Now Coorg 
has got only 1,582 square miles in area and has a population of only 
165,833. North-West Frontier has got 16,466 square miles area and 
22,47,696 population. Figures for Merwar-Ajmere territory are not avail- 
able but that province is also smaller than 8ind. I am not losing eight 
of the fact that thsy^ irre' bemg maintaiued f<wm the subsidies advanced 
by the Central Goveinment, besides slieiT own revenue; but the fact that 
concerns us is whether there' are any .admifiMrative difficulties owing to 
their small size and their population, 

I am sure t^re are ubne so far us iheir area and population goes. 
If not, then no argument advance[|..^y anybody on the basts of smallness 
of size or thinness of population; slniuki carry any weight in the deoisloii 
of the question of separation of Sind. 

As regards (c) I idiink this objection is not made with any seriousnees 
for it is indisputable that as a result of the developinents in Sind owing 
to Sukkur Barrage and a consequent increase in population, the ntatters 
of Sind are hound to grow in volume conphidty and will Sureliy 
Veep the Governor very well engaged dur^ the vdiOle year. 

As re^ar^ (d) assuming that there will not he very much work, in 
the Ix^inning d ooutse» at presumed by the Government, 1 thinlc two 
minhdiers wilh a salary of 2,500 or 3,000 a month will he enouj^ to 
make a oahiiael. lees Ibuiy they are with routine the more tfieir will 
be able to pay attention to the genaral good and development of the 
provxnee {omedng in direct touch with the pe^le), and I think their 
utility will iustxfy the meagre eacpmiditiire of ahoet ^,000 a year. 



As regards (s) siul (J) I haTS alraa^ explain^ tiia sitSnatkoi and n jm 
my sQggsstions in my argnmants on the ftnanoial atpaefb of tba i^nsafcion 
and ^wn that there will be no neoessity of employing any extra 
seeretaHes or directors in the beginning. With the ntaterisl 'advance- 
ment of the ProFinoe and adequacy of fands^ the Ooremment may 
employ better men if they like. 

Government have also pointed out another (minor) difficulty of main- 
taining small cadres in ^e service as there will, they say, be only 10 
districts in Sind. From the point of view of the principle of ** self- 
determination ” and the fundamental rights of the people to self- 
government this difficulty should not have been mentioned at all, but 
since it has been raised by the Government I shall discuss it on its 
merits. I, however, emphasise again that things like cadres of services 
should not and cannot constitute as clogs to choke the current of people’s 
liberties. People of any Province or country can never consent to 
accommodate their servants at the expense of their own Self-determin- 
tion.” But if we examine the conditions in Sind so far as services are 
ooncemed we see that Sind maintains a separate subordinate service 
cadre. As for the Provincial service in Sind, though the cadre is amalr 
gamated with that of the Presidency, still the recruitment, the promo- 
tions, the transfers, etc., etc., are limited within the boundaries of Siifd;. 
Ordinarily a provincial officer-in-Sind is recruited, promoted and trans- 
ferred in Sind. So is the case in the Presidency with the Presidency 
Provincial officers. So far as the case Of the Indian Civil Service m)en 
is concerned they are under the direct control of the central Governmenjb 
and are interchangeable between the provinces, if the Government of 
India so ohooees. In the first place it is hoped that all the services 
within an autonomous province will be provincialised in the course cl 
time. If this principle comes into force then there will be no difficulty 
in maintaining separate cadres of services in Sind. The few high 
officials recruiM for Sind Civil Service will earn their promotion very 
well up to the end of their service. Until this principle comes into force 
Government of India may keep the cadre of present civil service officials 
amalgamated with those of the Bombay Presidency. In practice even 
now the civil eervioe officials posted in Sind in the beginning of their 
service are very often oontikned in Sind for a very long time until they 
have approached, nearly, the maximum Kmit of their service. This is 
very necessary from administrative point of view as the high officials 
owing to their long stay in Sind thoroughly understand the people df 
Sind who are diametrically opposed (in history, language, habits, etc.), 
to the people of the Presidercsf. From, the argument it will be 

clear that the diffii^ulry of .nAViU^nlng small services in Sind 

is merely a phantom of the feed's of ihe Civil t^rvi^ men now serving 
in the Presidency and in S^ it ds x^ot « prsc^al difficulty worth taking 
notice of in the decision of qreocioM of self-determination of people. 

The third fundamental difficultv pointed out by my friends, con- 
stituting majority, is that Sind' i'i^J"'not be able to get Provinciiil 
Antonomy on separation, and thus*id3 be deprived of a unique privilege 
sbortljyr to be conferred upon the Bombay Presidency. I regret to remark 
that it is a very illiberal and narrow view taken of the rights of the 
people. It strikes at the very root of the principle of eelf-determination 
to ^e people of India involvM in the decwation of 1917. It also, I am 
afraid, reooihmends a policy of discrimination diffierentiation betweep 
province and province in India so far as their right to Belf-Government 
is oonoerm^. Hy friends expreat themselves thus H this connection; 
** But if Sind were a separate Province, it could iiot„ at such an early 
prtags, expect an privilege (wi^ Bombay) end it would, therefore, 
heevitabiy be denied the .advan^ge of eny fiuiber atap forward which 
B^^bay may seenre.” . “Why Sind ponld not claim an equal imivi^age'*^ 
la net eaiq^i^y ei^iaed. Apart from ininstice l .see no In the 
above atebmient. Shod baa^ to the’ bomtOon knowMga ^ lemaiiad 



M a part and pMcel of the Bombay Presidency since about 1847 A.D. 
Sinbe its oxmneetioa with t^e Presidency it has been enjoying the 
political statxn and privileges conferred on the latter. The people of 
Sind hare as much participated in the legislation of the Presidency and 
have, therefore, as much training in the art of legislation as the people 
of the Presidency. Oid as well as new Reforms have been worked by 
Sindhis AS much as the people of the rest of the Presidency. How is it 
just or even logically sound that those very people who have enjoyed 
equal rights and privileges with their colleagues in the Presidency 
da^ttld be denied equal status simply because they want to develop 
separately. Why should one component part of a body-politic be con- 
sidered inferior to the rest of the body. Every Province in India 
including Assam is demanding Provincial Autonomy. If others get, 
Sind will surely get. If others do not get Sind will also have to wait. 
In the circumstances there is no reason to preclude Sind from getting 
privileges to be conferred upon the other Provinces. This argument 
advanced against Sind could logically be applied to a Province like the 
North-Western Frontier and British Baluchistan, which have never had 
a training in the field of Self-Government, but could it, in all fairness, 
be applied to Sind (on separation) when it has as much experience 
behind it as the Presidency proper. Apart from the indisputable right 
of Sind to an equal status with the rest of the Bombay Presidency, I for 
my part consider it preferable for Sind to get separation and be con- 
tent with the present system of Government for some time, rather than 
consent to remain as a slave of the Presidency for ever. I agree with 
Mr. Jamshed Mehta, the President of the Karachi Municipality, when he 
says in his pamphlet ** Separation of Sind.” ” If Bombay becomes 
antonoraous and Sind does not after all it can be at the most for five 
years. These five years will pass away as a stage of transition and what 
is five years in the history of a nation ”? 

From what I have submitted above it is quite clear that neither the 
question of financial deficiency nor the Administrative difficulty nor 
future political status present any real difficulty to separate the 
t’rovince of Sind from the Bombay Presidency proper. I consider it a 
political blunder to force a partner to remain in the Firm of partnership 
if he is unwilling to remain as such. It will give rise to unnecessary 
unpleasantness between the component parts of the Presidency and this 
unpleasantness is likely to interfere with the harmonious working of the 
new constitution. On a little deeper inquiry of facts m;y colleagues 
would have been convinced of the justice of claim for separation put 
forth by the people of Sind, just as two members of the Government of 
Bombay having thoroughly understood the situation have done. The 
above*mention^ two members of the Government of Bombay hiave 
dissented from the arguments of the Government to which my colleagues 
have fallen a prey. 

I will now briefly submit the reasons why the ' people of Sind are 
pressing for the separation of Sind from the Presidency proper — in o^er 
words, I shall discuss the oomparative disadvantages of union and 
advantages of separation: — 

(1.) Geographically Sind is quite distinct from the Presidency; so 
much so that even official correspondence mentions ” Bind and 
Presideney proper ” as two component parts constitut^g the 
Bombay Presidency* 

(2.) It has no historic connection with the Presidency in any age 
belcn^ the British conquest of Bind. It has been established by the 
pages of history that for ages together Sind has elways bm a 
separete state governed by rulers who extended their territories to 
tl^ North of Smd, but never oared to have any conneotiQtL with the 
territories ocmstituiing the Bombay Presid^cy proper now. Sind 
was ihn«; ruled, by its. own rulers, having the seat of Oovemiment 
in Bind itsi^* l&im alter the Britiiii oonquest for four years it was 
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niled M s wi^araie Proraio*, with Sir duurleii Nmpiir as its 
Qoiranuir. Owing to mmm stinnnderfUuulingt Itetwoon Sir CQiarka 
Naylor ard tlia Bcoibas^ Goramment tlia fon^ Mt Sindi whkli waa 
attiMliad to tlie BomlMij Pmidenoy nnder a ^kwnniHionor. Tima 
Bind waa forfnitonalj weddod to tlia Bombay Praaidanoy witlioiit a 
ralid oonaant, and baa ainee than been labouring nndar maniMd 
diaadTaniagea and diaabilitiaa impoaed upon it by ita aapoiiaa— 4ha 
Praaldaniey. 

(8.) The mode of Hfe^ draaa and habita of the people are entirely 
different from thoee of the Preaidency. They are more akin to 
Balnchiatan and Pnniab than to the Praaidancy. 

(4.) Sind baa got ita own diatinoi langnage, called ** Sin^/* 
wbidi ia not apokan in any part of the Praaidaney. 

Sindbi langnage po aaoa a oa a raat treaanre of literature— apeeiany 
poatiy. 

(5.) Bind baa got quite different ayeiema of Land Xtarenne and 
irrigation. The problema of Sind connected with Land Rarenne and 
irrigation are aeldom nnderatood by the membera of the Council 
from the Preaidency proper. The entire land rerenne policy of Sind 
ia riiaped by the Commiaaioner-in-Sind by hie apaoial oiroulara, and 
it ia very rarely that the Bombay Gonncil geta any chance to diacuaa 
it on the floor of the Home. 

The reanlt ia that the grieranoea of the people of Sind in oon» 
nection with Imnd Kewenne and Irrigation mattera aeldom inroka 
any eympathy in the minda of the non-Sindhi membera who are in 
majority in the Oonncil. 

(6.) Sind ia aeparated from Bombay by about 000 milea, and tbia 
long diatance from the Headquarters of the Government have 
reanlted to the detriment of Sind in two waye— ffratly, that every 
important matter iekee a vexy lopg time to be finally aettled; 
aeoondly, that there is less auperviaion of the Goyernment on the 
adminietration of Sind. H tlm Government vests the Commissioner 
with the powers of the Local Government he becomes autocratic in 
his decision; on the other hand, if the powers’ are retained by the 
Government there oocors an incaloulable inoon’venience and inezcna- 
aUe delay in the deeiaion of every matter. I have got peraonal 
experience of aindk* delays in the matter of ednoation and ihe like. 
I think it is worth while quoting the words of an experienced man 
like Mr. CadeQ, the late OommisBioner-in-Sind, when he spoke at 
the annual Sind Hinner in London in June, 1937. He said : It 
ia worth oonsidmataon that Sind has not a siniida Government 
College. It haa no public roads. Any oorreapondenoe on Bdncatlon, 
Engineering, and other anhjeeta takes a very Iqng time before 
it is'flnaXIy ditpomd of.’’ (Read this passage from the booldet hy 
IShii Ahd^lih Haroon, M.I 1 .A., presented by Mr. Bhuhro to *310 
Obmmiision at 

(7.) The aatien-hnimiag deparUnents are .^^raotioafly starved. 
Tbm are no eeede worth the name for modem traflie and eo alee 
ie the oondiihm of railway eooxmnnicatioiis. PnWic HtabSt d^art- 
ment aetivitibi ana neglected. Bdnearion of t£e paoplg. ie in 

a moet d«|dmAla eehoxlkB. In iqpite of aevoml eohe^ of oaae* 
pnliauy ednoatbn tem Sind pending before the Govavnineat of 
Bonwiy ewe laet flew yeans no eoheme has been i a noti enn d 
eo. flb far RML Ito GofiemmHii' College worih the nasMTia eaitil^ 
}ii^ In SiM ee e a tond te by Mr. OedeH above. The indlgineni 
jntneeariie on nmn eee nMwimieBiy anowen so crwnwne ann aneappenr* 
9e hi bilf edbhGlimtjoa Is oarried on aooonft^t te tie piMcy 
laid OM iMvIein to lBnte4fl^^ Oamlg te the apathy 

of meatfcere ef tie Refannad Oeniieil flreni the Preaideaqy, wikdi 

iy ia qf oooiee h eee d on ibwanoe of the oonditbna prevailing in 

.Sfad hea e ontann e d ae a et e p e iil d to tie PteeMansf. Me rineere 



«j0hMrt bAi 1>ees to develop the country except letely by the con* 

diction of the Barrage. The Sbceoutive officera in Sind, deriving 
inspiration from their autocratic head, the Commissioner, do not feel 
any responsibility to the people. Public opinion as against official 
opinion carries no weight with the executive head in Sind. Officialdom 
IS. so supreme that none from the public (specially Mussulman public 
residing in the mufussil area) can raise voice against them or show any 
sign of independence. No sooner he adopts the unpalatable attitude 
towards any superior official than be ie run in on any flimsy or fabricated 
charge, however respectable be may otherwise be. This is simply because 
the province of Sfhd is situated very far away from the seat of the 
Government and that the executive of Sind is not responsible to the 
legislature. These are briefly the disabilitiee and disadvantages under 
which the people of Sind are labouring and it is therefore that they 
want a Government ** At Home ** responsible to themselves directly. 

.The advantages of separation, if enumerated, will be many and mani- 
Though my friend Dr. Ambedkar or Professor Chablani, the 
siiSflieesman of Hindu Association, may attribute any dishonest motives 
id Mussalmans of Sind yet if any one were to look with unbiased mind 
at the facts on which the demand for separation is based, he would 
realise the justice of the claim. I shall be reiterating facts^ if I were 
to reply to each point of Dr. Ambedkar showing that Sind is benefited 
by amalgamation with the Presidency as I have sufficiently described 
the palpably backward state of affairs in Sind, when the opinion of 
Mr. Oadell, the man who has ruled in Sind himself and has got person^ 
knowledge of affairs is quite enough to meet the argument of my fria^g, 
Dr. Ambedkar whose knowledge of Sind affairs is only eScond-hand a*w 
seeme to have been- derived from the Spokesman of Sind Hindu 
Aseociation. 

Under a separate asdministratiou of its own with a responsible executive 
Sind is bound to develop in education, agriculture, public health, 
industries, public works and so on. The executive will have personal 
knowledge of every matter of ’Sind. The Governor will know everything 
personally. People will feel their responsibility more and more as they 
will be in charge of affairs of the Province. 

Official influence will vanish and public opinion will be supreme. The 
morel', material end intellectual condition of the jwople is bound to 
improve with a Government of tbeir own. They will .even be willing 
to pay any tax for their own improvement. 

Now there only remains one point to be answered and that is the 
poiiEt rwsed by Dr, Ambedkar that it is only the Mussalman community 
that i« demanding separation and that they are doing so from communal 
point of view and which point if conceded to will prove detrimental 
to the development of nationalism. In this connection 1 submit that he 
is absolutely wrong even in the very inception of bis argument. It » 
not a demand on behalf of Muslim community alone. It is a joint 
demand on behalf of all the communities inhabiting the soil of Sind. 
Bven Hindus have supported the demand since ages. I think my friend 
Dr. Anxbedkar will be shocked to hear that even the most representative 
Hindu body like the Sind Hindu Samelan in their Conference held m 
April 1927 at Sukkur passed the resolution of Sind separation 
unanimously. 

Now can any one with an unbiased mind call any question aS com- 
munal if it is supported by tbe most representative bodies like fhe 
AB-l]^ia Congress Committee, the Muslim Laape, the Nehru Con^it^, 
tbe Sind Mahomedan Association, the Sind Hindu Samelan, ‘^e Miwh® 
All-Parties Conference and the Parsi Community inhabiting Smd. It m 
strange that no one from among the above i-epreeentative bodies su^e^ 
a^ communalism in the demand, but only our friend Dr. Ambedkar 
was clever enougli to diagnose the malady. 
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Tf> be fair, one hae to examine every question of this nature on ita 
merits whether it emanates from one community or the other. If a^ 
Provinoe deserves grant of eelf-determination on merits it must 
conferred without attributing any motives to the class of the public 
from whom the demand comes. The justice of the demand has been 
admitted even by Hindus; how is it that my friend Dr. Ambedkar should 
drew far fetched conclusions from the demand simply because thq demand 
was placed before the Oommiseion by the Sind Mahomedan Aasociation 
and opposed by Sind Hindu Association. This betrays only rank com- 
munalism in the minds of those who accuse others of communalism. 

In the end I would submit that Sind deserves sepaiation from every 
point of view, and it should therefore be immediately separated on tW 
introduction of the new Reforms in India. I am supported in this 
conclusion by the most representative bodies of India and Sind mentioned 
above and by two members of the Government of Bombay. 

Stud, Miban Mahoubd Shab, M.L.C., 

Member, Bombay Provincial Committee. 

26th April 1229. 


Demi-official No. 6094-a. 

Finance Department, 

Bombay Castle, 11th Septenrber 1928. 

Dbau Mb. Noob Mahomed. 

With reference to your letter dated 2l8t August to Mr. Wiles, I 
enclose herewith statements showing the Provincial receipts and Pro- 
vincial expenditure in Sind during the first four years of the Reforms 
period. Later figures are not avilable. The figures of expenditure only 
represent the actual paymente made from the treasuriee in Sind together 
with the necessary account adjustments which are usually made at the 
end of the year. No debit to Sind is shown on account of any poi^ion 
of the expenditure on general supervision and control incurred either 
at Boxhbay or Poona. The large fluctuations in the figures under 

Land Revenue ’’ and ** General Administration ” in the statements 
enclosed are due to changes in accounts classification, and the figures 
under both the heads if combined together will be seen to remain fairly 
constant. The large expenditure under 14 — ^Works for which capital 
accounts are kept — Interest on debt and ** 66 — Construction of Irriga- 
tion Works ” during 1923-24 and 1924-25 is duo to the commencement 
of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction Scheme. 

2. I am also to enclose a note on the criticisms of Mr, Jam^ied Mehta 
and Professor Chablani on the financial aspects of the separation of 
Sind from the Presidency. 


To 


Your sincerely, 


Noon Mahomed, Beq., M.L.C., B.A., LL.B., 

Cantonments, Hyberabad, Sind. 
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Statement of Provincial Beoeipte in Sind for tbe yemn 
1921-22 to 1^25: — 


Major Heada. 


PigoM in lakhe of mpeee. 


1921-22. 

1922-28. 

19 S 3- M . 

Itt2*-2B. 

144-2* 

83-5 

72-1 

ti -0 

31-0 

35-5 

40-3 

39-1 

16-0 

19-4 

20-2 

19-8 

8-0 

6-2 

6-3 

6-9 

1-8 

1-6 

1-5 

1-5 

— 

— 

-2 

•6 

tl-6 

36-5 

39-3 

39*2 

•6 

-5 

-1 

•1 

1-7 

3-6 

2-7 

1-8 

1-6 

2-1 

1-9 

1-8 

1 *8 

-8 

1-0 

1-2 

•2 

-3 

-2 

•4 

•7 

1-0 

1-0 

1-5 

•2 

•4 

-4 

-3 

— 

-1 

-1 

*2 

•4 

-4 

-7 

*7 

•1 

— 

•1 

•1 

•5 

•9 

•7 

-9 

1-4 

1-7 

2-1 

2-0 

i -2 

i 

*2 

•3 

•3 

i 

1 ‘3 

I 

•8 

-8 

210-5 

195-5 

192-0 

1 180*7 


— Land Revenue 


V 

VI 

Vn — Stamps 

Vin — Poreste 

IX — Registration 

IX-A — Scheduled taxes 

XIII — ^Works for which Capital 

accounts are kept. 

XIV — ^Works for which no Capital 

accounts are kept. 

XVI — Interest 

XVII — ^Administration of Justice 

XVIII — Jails and Convict Settlements 

XIX — PoKce ... 

XXI — Education 

XXII —Medical 

XXIII — PubUc Health 

XXIV — ^A^culture 
XXVI — ^Bfisoellaneous Departments . . . 

XXX — Civil Works 

XXXIII — ^Receipts in aid of Superannua- 
tion. 

XXXrV — Statimieiy and Printing 
XXXV — ^Misodlaneous 


* Inclusive of portion of Land Revmiue due to irrigation whkdi is shown 
in subsequent years under the head XIII 

t WoHdng Expenses for this year are shown on the eocpendituie side. 
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StAtement of Provinciai Reoeipts in Sind for tiM yeaw 
1921-22 to 1924-25— continued. 


Major Heads. 


Figures in kldis of .rupees. 
1921-22. 1922-28.1 1988-24.| 1924-25. 



Obdinabt 

ExFBNDrrunx. 

5. Lend Revenue ... 

230 

40*1 

•2 

18*8 

5. Bxehn 

2*5 

1*8 

1*3 

1*9 

7. Stamps 

0*7 

*9 

•8 

*7 

8. FoieBts 

4*2 

3*5 

8*6 

4*1 

9. Begistntioii 

0*8 

1*0 

•9 

•9 

Xin.—lr^tkni--Wcnking expenses ... 

26*1 


e 

♦ 

lA Works for which Capital accounts 

11*4 

12*9 

16*2 

21*6 

are kept — ^interost on debt. 



13*5 

23*1 

15. MisoeUeneous irrigation expenditurel 

88*2 

25 1 

22. General Administration 

14*3 

20*7 

19*6 

44*8 

24. Administration of Justice 

10*0 

9*5 

10*0 

11*6 

26. Jails and Convict settlements ... 

5*3 

5^9 

6*2 

6*9 

26. Pedioe 

40*8 

85*1 

35*1 

36*0 

27. Ports and Pilotage 

0*1 

*1 

•1 

*3 

81. Education 

23*4 

25*0 

26*6 

28*8 

82. Medical 

5*9 

4*6 

5*8. 

5*3 

88. Pabho Health 

31 

3*5 

2*9 

2*9 

84. Agriculture 

3*5 

3*3 

3*3 

3*4 

87. Misodlaneous Depertments 

*8 

*3 

•3 

*8 

41. Civil Works 

22*2 

10-4 

6*6 

8*0 

45. Superannuatkm ailowanoes and 

5*9 

5*1 

6*9 

7*1 

pensions. 




1*0 

46. Stationery and Printing 

1*2 

1*3 

*9 

47. MisceUsneotts 

1*5 

1*3 

4*0 

6*2 

Total 

244*4 

209*0 

a02-2 i 

221*6 


CamAL ExFSNDmjBx. 

55. CoDStFuciAm of Irrigation Works... 

5*6 

19*1 

51*5 1 

1240 

56A. Capital Outlay on improvement in 
Aihlio Health. 


5*3 

•6 


50. Civil Works not charged to Revenue! 


7*1 

5*5 

12-2 

Grand Totals 

260 0 

240*5 

269*7 

8e7-7 


* Woridag eatpensee hare been deducted from gross reoeiptis and only the net 
feoeipts hare bm shown lusder ** XIH on the receipt side. 

Kom Rbviswino isn Camoisics or Ms. Javshsd Mshta and Psofsbsos 

OlBABtANI ON TUS FiNANOlAlt ASFBOTS OF THB SbPASATION OF SlND FSOM 
m BoICSAT PslSlMNOT. 

A j^noe at the statements of Revenue and Expenditure in Sind for 
the 5rst four years after the B^orms will show that the present rwenua 
of Sind is not capable pf meeting tbe ordinary revenue expenditure of 
that prorinee. The average annual rereaue deceit for the years 1921-22 
to 19i4-2ti worlu oat at about lU. 25 lakhs. To this must be added i^e 
^ on account of general si^nrision and control wbiidi will hare to be 
hmie by Sind if separated from the Fresideney proper. This additional 
.ebet an account of the Head of the Frorinee^ Executive Council and 
yClttisters, Legislative Council and Secretariat may^ reined on a modest 



MMile on the basis of the expenditure at preeeut incurred in Assam (the 
smallest province in India), amount to a^ut Ba.9 lakhs. To this again 
must be added the cost of strengthening the establishments, etc., in the 
offices of several Heads of Departments in Sind consequent on the increase 
of their responsibility by the removal of the supervision and control 
at present exercised by the Heads of Departments at Poona. The total 
additional cost on administration may roughly be set down at Rs. 10 lakhs. 

2. Mr. H. L. Chablani in his pamphlet on the financial aspects of 
the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency has stated that 
over and above the additional cost of a Separate administration, taken 
at Rs. 10 lakhs above but computed by Mr. Chablani at 30 lakhs a year, 
Sind will have to find over a crore of rupees on the items mentioned 
below ; — 

Mr. ChahlanVH Estimate, 
lakhs, 

(1) Average annual deficit 26.07 

(2) Famine Insurance Grant applied to interest 

of the Lloyd Barrage 10 

<3) Share of interest and sinking fund on Public 
debt (not included in the figures given in 
the statement of expenditure) — 

(a) l/3rd of 32*07 lakhs due to the Govern- 
ment of India on 8*9 crores, the capital 
on irrigation works handed over in 


1920 10-9 

(h) Interest on 3 crores spent by the Bombay 

Government on Sind irrigation till 1921 

at 5^ per cent 16.5 

(c) l/3rd of 15*86 lakhs, the interest on 279 
lakhs borrowed for irrigation works from 

1921 to date 6 

{d) Interest on 1/^h of 3*36 crores borrowed 

during 1922-25 for other purposes ... 4*7 

(e) Repayment of (b) and (c) in 00 years 

and (d) in 30 years 8*9 

(4) Provision for Famine Insurance 13 

(5) Contribution to the Central Government ... 14 


109-07 

Allowance for any. margin of error ... 9-07 


100 


Mr. Ohablani's above estimate errs on the side of exaggeration as 
shown below. 

Item (1) — Average deficit has been set down above at Hs.25 lakhs. As 
regards item (2), Sind can, if it so desires on separation, discontinue 
the contribution of Rs. 10 lakhs from the ordinafy revenue urith the 
•anotion of the Secretary of State. The whole of capital required 
for Lloyd Barrage Scheme, with the interest during the period of 
instruction, will then be borrowed although such action would result 
in lo^^riiig the estimated percentage of profit on tho s^ieme. This item 
can therefore be ignored. The expenditure mentioned in clauses (o> uUd 
(e) of item (3) above has already lieen included in ^e statenmnt of 
expenditure under the head ** li-interesA’* 

the expenditure mentioned in danse (b) of item (3) ought to %e 
reimbursed to the Presidency proper, as die prtffits on the 
expeudithie incurred from the surplus rei^uei ci the PreddeniW 
wfll eotttiiiee to accrue to Sind. 

nm 
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daiue (<2) of item ( 9 ) represents interest on ospital borrowed for 
Civil Works, Sanitation Wbrks, etc. This liability whkh has not been 
inolnded in the statement of expenditure will also have to be shouldered 
by Sind on separation. A proportionate portion of Sinking Fund charges 
for the expenditure referred to in dauses (ft) and (d) will abo have to 
be provided for by Sind, the total liability of Sind under item (3) may 
be roughly taken at Bs. 96 lakhs. 

As regards item (4), it is expected that onoe the Lloyd Barrage 
comes into operation that the chances of famine in Sind will be greatly 
lessened. Perhaps some expenditure might occasionally be required for 
relief of areas suffering from the effects of floods. Like Assam, a small 
annual provision of Rs. 10,000 might do for this purpose. This may 
therefore be ignored. The last item, namely that on account of 
Provincial Contribution, has now vanished. 

3. The total additional burden including the ordinary revenue deficit of 
R8.26 lakhe and Rs.l0 lakhs on increased cost of administration which 
Sind will have to provide for on separation by means of additional taxa- 
tion, thus aggregates t6 about Rs.60 lakhs. It will also have to provide 
something for expanding the activities of the nation-building depart- 
ments, otherwise its progress will remain stagnant for a number of years 
to come. Profits from the Lloyd Barrage Scheme may, of course, be 
expected to increase the resources of the province. 

4. As regards the question whether Sind is large enongh to become a 
province, attention is invited to the following figures of comparison with 
A— (the smallest of the Governor’s Provinces) which speak for them- 
•elves. 

The area of Sind is 46,606 square miles as against 63,510 square miles of 
Assam. It has a population of only S3*7^ lakhs, while Assam has 
79.9 lakhs. It has onty 6,107 villages against 30,967 villages in Assam. 
A small province is by itself a very serioup handicap in the race for 
progress. The smaller the province, the leas varied in economic 
characterietics will be its various parts, and the more severe will be the 
effect of a failure of crops or of famine or of some other natural calamity. 


appendix B. 

Mikutb or Dissknt bt IUo Sahbb D. R. Patil. 

/. 

I am constrained to append this minute of dissent to the Majority 
Report owing to some fundamental difference on certain questions dealt 
with in that Report. 

3. Before dealing with these questions, I wish first of ^1 to make^ it 
cIsM' that the main basis of the constitutional reforms in my opinion 
should he the attainment of Dominion Status within the British Empire. 

3. Alter the experience gained in the working of the present reformed 
institution, the absolute necessity -of a radical change in the dyarchioal 
form of goveranient has been sufficiently established ^d, according to me, 
it should disappear without any delay and should give place to a system 
of lull autonomy in the provinces. I trust everyone will agree with me 
wlmn I assert that the people of this province have on the whole worked 
the Reforms in a spirit of goodwill and with detsrmination to uss the 
powers to the best advantage by acting in co-operation with the Exeou- 
liiwe.:. The Leglalaiive Council of this Province 'has also shown its odn- 
sbnl^ive tsaiSsiiCy by talux^ practical measures lor the eooial and 
emmoiiiie uphft of the province* It must, however/ be recognised that 
m 4Hffoultiee experience tbe last eight years in the working of 



the EeforoM in the very neoeMary development of the nation-building 
depaHmente, in themselves^ constitute a solid ground for the grant of full 
provincial autonomy. The present system has blocked real progress and 
BO 1 stropgUy urge upon the Statutory Clommission the absolute neoeesity 
and urgency of taking a bold step forward and showing their trust in the 
capacity and judgment of the people of this Province. I may assert that 
anything ehort of such a step to which the people have been eagerly look- 
ing forward, will be received with disappointment and will alienate public 
sympathy and goodwill towards the proposals which may be finally made 
for further advance, and deprive them of the strength derived from the 
support of the people themselves. 

• IL — Law and Order. 

4. Law and Order is the corner-etone of the fabric of the provincial 
government; and it would be a travesty of provincial autonomy if this 
B^bj^t is not transferred to a popular minister unless there are more 
oonvincing grounds in favour of keeping it as a reserved subject than 
have been put forward. 

5. An immediate transfer of Law and Order to the popular control has 
been objected to by the Majority Report in the following words 

** The existence of serious communal disotders between the two 
major communities in the Presidency and elsewhere in India makes 
the immediate transfer of this subject to the control of a newly elected 
Council difficult and dangerous. Such transfer may have very serious 
and prejudicial effect on the efficiency and impartiality of the police 
and the magistracy.’’ 

The subject of Law and Order has been administered by Indians as 
members of the Executive Council in Madras, the Central Provinoea and 
the United Provinces, and so far as my information goes, there have been 
no complaints that their administration wae in any way prejudicai to the 
efficient working of the department. It has been urged that the objection 
is not to the portfolio of Law arid Order being held by an Indian, but 
to its 'being held by a minister responsible to and liable to be influenced 
by the wishes of the Legislative Council. It is feared that in timea of 
communal trouble the minister may be subjected to unfair pressure by the 
members of his own community and to unfair criticism by the members 
of other communities. My own view is that this danger is to a con- 
siderable extent over-estimated. Any improper action on the part of the 
minister will be immediately exposed both in the Legislative Council and 
in the press, and it is unlikely that in normal times there will he any 
improper interference on the part of the minister with the p^ioe or the 
Magistracy, 1 admit, however, that some risk of such inte^erence does 
exist, but it will only be by actual experience of the difficulties of 
administering the subject and by occasional mistakes that the people will 
learn to manage their own affairs, and the risk has to be run sooner or 
later. The objection urged is one which will ibe brought forward whether 
the subject of Law and Order is transferred to-day or ten years hence. 
On the other hand I consider that the difficulties which will arise from 
the continued reservation of this one subject are more serious than is 
generally tesHsed. The mere fact that the subject of Law and Ot^er is 
administered . by a member who is not responsible to the Legislative 
Council and that the grants for this department are not entirely subject 
to its vote will produce In the Council a feeling of hostility towards ^e 
department, and with the abolition of the (ffilcial and nominated membm 
of the Legislative Council the member in charge of Law and Order will 
find it extremely difficult to carry throuf^ his proposals, l^en the 
ministers have been made entirely dependent on the vote of ihe Oouindli it 
will no longer be possible for them and their followers to support the 
members in charge of the reserved departments in the way in whhffi they 
have dmie in the past. Cemstant friction and deadlocks win fusnll. Ifp 
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boweirer, it ia feared that the results whidi the Majority Keport appre- 
beiidi will follow after Law and Order is made a trai^erred subject, 
I would rest the Governor of the province with all the necessary 
emergency powers to be exercised in the public . interest whenever he 
feels that the interests of one community are jeopardised by a minister 
belonging to the other community. The Governor can well be trusted 
to hold the scales even between the different communities when the 
orcasion arises. The reservation of sueh power in the Governor of' the 
p^vinoe will not militate against the grant of full autonomy including 
the transfer of Law and Order. 

5. It will be remembered that the Government of Bombay have recom- 
mended in their memoranda to the Statutory Commission that i^is pro- 
vince may be given complete provincial autonomy with necessary and 
proper safeguards. In the memoranda of the Bombay Governn^nt three 
safeguards have been suggested; the safeguard which I recommend is 
one of them. 

6. The non-official evidence of the representatives of different oom- 
munities heard by the Commission in Poona is in favour of full provincial 
autonomy. Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, the ony spokesman of the Muslims of 
the Presidency proper, strongly expressed his view on behalf of the 
Muslim community in favour of full provincial autonomy. It is only 
the Muslims of Sind that gave evidence against the transfer of Law and 
Order to popular control. I think I am justified in saying that the 
overwhelming view of the non-official witnesses before the Commission 
is for the grant of full provincial autonomy. 

7. Another serious objection against the reservation of Law and Order 
is that it involves the maintenance of a separate purse for this subject 
as urged by the Majority Heport. Divided heads in the Budget will be 
a serious drawback in the actual development of provincial autonomy. 
Finance is the soul of the administration and one of the handicaps of 
dyarchy has been that the reserved subjects took a large share of the 
provincial income at the cost of the transferred subjects. It would be 
wrong to perpetuate the evil of earmarking a portion of the provincial 
income for Law and Order over which the popular representatives will 
not have a real control. 


III. — Second Chamber. 

8. I strongly disapprove of the proposal in the Majority Report for 
Idle .constitution of a Second ChamW in the province. When the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were discussed, this question was fully con- 
sidered and negatived after full deliberation. I am of opinion that the 
Cental Legislature should be bi-cameral while the Provincial Iiegislature 
should continue to be uni-cameral. A two-chamber council, however, is, 
for a component province, neither necessary nor useful. This duplication 
of legiidative machinery will increase the financial burden upon the 
exchequer of province. Apart from the cost it involves, the proposal 
is not conducive id the growth of democracy in the province. On the 
gtound of expense alone, a second chamber is to be deprecated, and 
added \o this, is consideration that especially when the Council is 
constituted on a wide basis an^ made thoroughly representative of all 
the interest concerimd, there is no reason to apprehend that that Council 
will not dischare^ its duties in a responsible and constructive manner 
apd in a spirit of harmony. 

0. The Ifojority Report seeks to justify the eoitstitution of a second 
4iainber principally on the ground that it is very necessary that ceriain 
^ provided against .the passing of hasty or iU^bou- 
MSiea nr nf l^tlatimi which may discriminate against pajv 

limtlar olwes ^ eommnadtles. I thiiik that this safegnaad wonlg ha 
isptaaioimt 'to taking away with one' hand what is given with the other* 
Iff ai^ safeguards are noesesary I , would recommend the Ooeemor bring 
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given wide powers of certification, veto and emergency interferenoe 
indnding dissolution such as are already enjoyed by him under the 
Qevemment of India Act. 

10. The power proposed to be given in the Majority Beport to this 
new chamber intended to consist of a few big landholders and commercial 
or industrial m^nates, is absolute in so far as it can by its fiat over* 
rule and override the decisions of the Council. These upper 

have been already provided with larger representation than befmw, and 
it would be nothing but unjust to the middle and lower classes that the 
upper classes should have a double opportunity of influencing and over- 
riding the will of the popular electorate. I should like to say in con- 
clusion that I would trust the absolute discretion of the Governor in 
preference to that of a second chamber, he having parliamentary ex- 
perience. I can also put more trust in the honesty and integrity of 
the €Jovernor when he has to take the responsibility on his own shoulders 
for any extraordinary acts than when he is called upon to act through 
the intermediary of a second chamber. 

IV. — Bepresentation and DUtrxbution of Seats. 

11. I am of opinion that population alone should form the basis of 
representation. The representation under the present system is based upon 
no fixed principles and whatever factors might have been taken into 
consideration in the past for the purpose of determining the basis of 
representation, are all, to my view, opposed to justice, inasmuch as the 
rural areas which are the real foundation of the Empire have not been 
given their due share in the matter of representation. 

12. It is a' well-known fact that India lives in its villages and not in 
its towns and it will be recognised that the main financial burden of 
the province falls upon the population of the rural areas. The provincial 
income derived from such sources as land revenue, excise, irrigation, 
forests, court fees, etc., is much greater than that deriv^ from the 
residents of urban areas. It* is, therefore, just and proper that the 
rural areas should find an adequate and proportionate scope and oppor- 
tunity for expressing their will and redressing their grievances under 
the new constitution. 1 am glad to find that the Majority Beport has 
conceded that in the municipalities, local boards and village panchayata 
the rural population have received adequate training in the discharge 
of their civic duties. 1 tiiink, therefore, that the groui^ is well prepared 
in the rural areas for recognising their due claims for a larger and more 
efifective representation in the new Council than is contemplated by the 
Majority Report. 

15. I am opposed to the creation of plural-member constituencies as 
suggested in ^ Majority Beport. In the attempt to create plural- 
member constituencies everywhere my colleagues who have sign^ the 
Majority Report have given excessive representation to some eoU- 
stituencies, for instance^ Kanara and Ranch Mahals, both of which 
according to their voting strength are entitled only to one seat each. 

14. 1 am opposed to basing representation on voting strength as that 
basis gives undue preference to the riifii as against the poor in the 
matter of representation. In the allocation of seats as given in tha 
iBoheduls appended, to the Majority Report there are very oonsiaeraMB 
^pequalities between the different divi^ons of the Fresiteicy and be- 
tween the different districts. The Korthem Division with a mhoh smalM 
population than the Central has teoeived a larger number el mate. 

16. Forty^tbree seats out of tlie totel number of 140 have been 

abutted in tihe Maidrity Beport to ihe Mualiim irt»ose total |K^dlatioii» 
bo|h rural and whan, oomes to 8>775400. RoiigMr spaaking' one soat 
Wm to about ^00 llmlima* For N^-Wtniffim omiatitiiMdea ffm 
Mbjori^ bam alluM 0 urbmi arem A pop^Xaibm of 
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So one ieat is proWded for abont 79,300 urban people. Forty- 
tin Mate have been allotted to rural areae for a population of 14,000|130, 
t«e. one Mat for a rural population of about 900,000. TImm dg^iTee will 
tiiow that the rural areas have been most unjus% treated in the matter 
of tepireenitation. It can on the whote be said with sufficient justification 
that^^ Muslims, liie urban people and eommeroe and industry hare 
been allowed an undue share of repreMntatibn at the eost of the agri- 
ouhural dasses which are the real pillars and benefactors of the country. 
In riew of my criticism, I hope tlm Statutory Gommisakm will oarefuUy 
reriM the schedule prepared by the Majority Committee and see that 
justice is done to the rural areas in the matter of reprsMutation. I 
want to bring to the notice of the Statutory Commission that eren 
according to basis of roting strength adopted by the Majority the 
Thana District ought to get tiiree seats instead of two. 

16. 1 do not think that the Mren seats reMired for the Marathas are 
sufficient. In my opinion these seats should be increased to ten abolish- 
ing the existing rotation system in the caM of three districts, yia., 
Sholapur, Kolaba and West ELhandesh. The importance of the backward 
rlasstu justifies a measure of this kind. The list of Marathas and the 
allied ofurtM mentioned in the Buies is not exhaustive. It should include 
more castes than those at present included in the light of the evidence 
of Messrs. Surve and Navle recorded in Poona. It may be noted that the 
backward classes did not, during the last eight years, succeed except on 
one occasion in returning their own repreMntative to the Central Legis- 
lature. I, therefore, recommend one reserved Mat for them in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

17. The Mussalmans of the Bombay Presidency form one-fifth of the 
total population of the Presidency and, therefore, they are entitled to 
S8 seats out of a total of 140 seats. The Muslims demand separate 
eleetorates and 31 per cent. repreMntation on the strength of the 
Lucknow Pact. 1 would not accept that Pact which to my mind is 
unjust, inequitable and unauthoris^. As regards the Muslim demand 
for Mparate electorates, my own view is that there should be joint 
electorates for Hindus and Muhammadans with seats reserved for 
Muhammadans on the basis of their population. The creation of joint 
electorates will promote good feeling between the two communities and 
the growth of a spirit of goodwill and harmony and wdll tend considerably 
to reduce the existing unfortunate communal tension. Under the system 
of reMrved seats it will be open to the Muhammadans to capture more 
Mats than the number reserv^. 


Sardar$* Bepresentation. 

18. I consider the proposal to increase the repreMntation for Sardars 
and Inamdars in the Legislature as highly reactionary. If as Sardar 
Mutalik, their witness before the Statutory Commission claimed, the 
Sardars and Inamdars care for the poor people and stand for public 
interests, I do not see why they should claim to have afiy 
special seats lor theniMlvee. If they are honestly out for the 
service of the people, and if they exercme any genuine influence 
on ' the people a^ the country a^ they have claimed, then 
I tiunk they ou^t to come in through the general oonstituenoiM. 
When thsM are enlarged as is proposed to be done, Uiey should experienoe 
no difficulty whatever in fining their way into the Legislature ai^ 
mrcising tlmir proper influence mi the oourM of political advancement 
in the Presi^ncy. The Sardars and Inamdars cannot bO' allowed to 
further the iutereste of the olaM to which they belong as <^pposed to thoM 
of t)he «Ader the ticwk of democracy. If they m iua% deiUooratic 
tens sure ^ onjoy the esteem and ooofidenoe of tiie people 
whkh no dcmbt eome of them do, } thiiik ssparate seats' for 
ihdiM be uuneosMary. 1 uwuld, thersfcuw^ in the iuteiesls of 
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demooracy and democracy alone propose the abolition ol l^e HMoial con-* 
stituenoiee of Sardars and Inamdars and urge upon the Statutory Com- 
mission to allow the Bardars to take their chance of being returned to 
the LegislatiTC Council along with the rest of their fellow countrymen 
through oonstituenoies. 

19 I am in fall jympathy with the desire of the depressed classes to 
take their proper share in the political life of the country. They most 
be given representation on their population basis. 

Bombay, 28th April 1929. (Signed) J}. E. Pam. 


APPENDIX C. 

MxNTm or Dissint by SannAB G. N. MoJiT]CDa&. 

I have the misfortune of finding myself in disagreement with the con- 
clusions of the Majority Report on several points of vital moment. I 
record here, however, my dissent only from such of those conclusions as 
affect the basic principles of the frame-work of (government and important 
details tfaerectf. 


Provincial Autonomy, 

The most important subject on which our Committee has to submit 
recommendations is in respect of the extension of the. {present sphere oi 
responsible Government in the Presidency. The Gommilitee have deemed 
it necessary to continue the existing reservation of Law and Order for 
adnunistration by an irresponsible Government and the only reason which 
they have given in support of their reconmiendation is ^at, owing to 
the strained relations which subsist at present between Hindus and 
Mahomedans, the efficiency and impartiality of the Police and magistral^ 
are in danger of suffering too great a deterioration to be consistent with 
public security. It is no doubt true that communal disorders have latterly 
become frequent and serious, but the majority of the Committee are 
taking, in my opinion, an illegitimate advantage of that undesirable 
fact when they make it the reason for withholding Law and Order from 
popular control. Whatever political differences there may be between 
the Hindu and Moslem sections in the Legislative Council — and that 
these differences are keen and acute 1 shall at once grant — it has never 
been my experience that they have been allowed by either section to im- 
pede the administration of justice or the taking of necessary steps t6- 
wards the maintenance of public peace. The most extensive and bloody 
riots, of which the inspiration is supposed to be communal hatred, were 
those which were witnessed recently in Bombay City, and whatever in- 
tensity of communal antagonicon may be outside, within the Legislative 
Council there was complete unanimity about the need of probing the 
matter to the bottom and bringing the offenders to justice, whatever their 
creed or nationality may be. And 1 have no doubt that when the investi- 
gation which the Bombay Government have ordered into ^lese disturb- 
ances is complete, the Council will oppose no obstacle on communal 
grounds to the taking ol measures whidi may be found neoessary either to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar outbreak in future or to deal swiftly 
and effectually with it if it should unhappily take plaoe. Hiere ift, there- 
fore, no ground- for taking law and oraer out eff the ccmtrol of the 
Legislative Council. The Committee no dbjeotion to entrusting this 
subject to a member of the Executive Council seleoted from unomdmls, 
provided be be not subject to the control of the Legidative OounciL The 
record of the Legislative Council for the last nine years affmrds no 
warrant for the unmerited slur which tiie Committee csitti upon it by 
jiroposing that Xiaw and Order shall oentinue to be a* reserved subject. 
If the comifiuna] animosity raging outside hae its intoraetioB on tim 
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Council, ihni impairing tha morale of tha polioa and magii* 
tracj, how can tha Committea oontamplata tha tranifer of thic dapaxt* 
mant to tha Council’a control after fire years P And what is the sensa 
of making such transfer depend upon a fayourable rote of the two 
chambers of t^ Council P If any^ing, the state of communal feeling 
at the time should decide the question, not the vote of a legislative body. 

Hie Committee, in saying that all subjeets but Law and Order should 
he transferred to popular control, give to what is in reality a slender 
amd insubstantial conoeasion the appearance of a large measure of 
advance. The* only new subject of importance which they recommend for 
addition to the transferred list, however, is Land Revenue, the other 
subjects to be so added being of little relative importance. My principal 
objection to the Majority’s recommendation is that it would be felt by 
public opinion to be too meagre a response to the growing aspirations 
dS the public. The changes now to be effected in the constitution must 
above everything else fulfil one condition, viz., that they should be 
satisfying to the sober and thoughtful sections of the Community. 1 
can think of no section which is politically awakened to which the transfer 
of Land Revenue in tiie Presidency, offset, however, by the creation 
of a Second Chamber (even when added to the transfer in the Central 
Government of a few subjects like Education, Public Health and Agri- 
culture which as central subjects are of little consequence) will be satis- 
factory. In the event of public discontent persisting, the spirit of 
indiscriminate opposition and non-co-operation which is now in such 
strong evidence will also persist and go far to nullify the good effects of 
such concessions as may be made to public opinion. I would, therefore, 
urge that the advance now to be made in the Constitution should be 
substantial and generous enough to impres|» the public with a sense of 
its bigness and nothing short of full responsible Government in the 
provincial sphere will at the existing stage of development of political 
consciousness be regarded as big in any sense of the term. I do not 
apprehend that the transfer of Law and Order will be attended by effects 
prejudicial to the preservation of public safety. 

If from the point of view of broad statesmanship the transfer of Law 
and Order is necessary, it is no less necessary from the narrow adminis- 
trative point of view as well. The ill success or rather imperfect success, 
which has attended the working of the existing constitution, is due, in 
large measure, to the fact ef a want of well-organised political parties 
in the Council; and the growth of such parties is impossible as long as 
dyarchy obtains. Under dyarchy the Ministers almost always cease to be 
the effectual leaders of their parties, because of their association with 
unpopular acts done by the bureaucratic wing of Government. The 
Ministers may have even opposed those acts in the Cabinet, but because 
tiiey cannot publicly jain with their followers in opposing them, the 
latter naturally suspect their leaders to he in the wrong box and cease 
to follow their lead. This state of tilings must oontinne as long as the 
present duality in Govemip^snt oontmues. It is generaUy mathsrt con- 
nected with Law and Order whidi bring odium upon tim Ministers in 
the eyes of their followers in the Council, and if Law and Order continues 
to he a reserved suhiset even under the new dispensation, it is uselHS 
to enpeot that the referms, slis^tiy widened, will ^ow any hotter results 
tilM those whi<di have loUdwed from the present reforms. 

It may no doaht he w|;o^ with great timw of reaeon, that the evidenoe 
teadefod hofore tiw OouHUittee lends no eupport to the transfer of Low 
Mifed Order, hot the fact that almost every section of advanced opinion in 
the Pfeestdeney had decided to ignme the Joint CtonferOnoo cannot be lost 
of. I have never faveured this policy of iion-o<Hiperatuin, ^t tiioes 
to vrliom it hobuga to frame a omistitatloa muat eo frame it as to approve 
Itatif *to the jsd^piieiit net only of the supporters of the Ctonferenoo, who 
alter all are repirsieBtativeB Of hadeward aootioas, hut of tile i^^poneata 
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^ th^ OoitlArenoe mb well, who represent the progreesiTe sections. How* 
ever deplorable the policy of the latter may be, it must be reoognii^ 
that'^the anooeesful working of the constitution depends after all is eaid 
and done npon the co-operation they offer and therefore the oonstitutioii 
to be formidated must be such as to liquidate their non-co-operation* 

1 would for these reasons recommend t^ transfer of Law and Order 
as well as other subjects to the control of ‘the Legislative Ckiunoil. 

Mahomedan Beprtaentation, 

The next most important question on which I differ from the Majority 
of the Committee is that of communal electorates for the representation 
of Moslem interests. 

In the all too brief paragraph of the Majority Report on separate 
Electorates for Mahomedans in which the Committee have recoonmended 
the retention of the communal franchise for Moslems, without giving any 
reasons for this reoommendation I could barely mention that my support 
for the reoommendation was provisional. I feel that the Hindu-Muslim 
pact unofficially arrived at in 1916 and officially ratified in all essentials 
in 1919, must be honoured till both communities again agree to give it 
up in favour of something else. Attempts are being made by leaders of 
public opinion to replace this Pact by another of which mixed electorates 
would be the leading features as separate electorates are of the one mm 
in force. Ihese attempts have not yet attained that measure of success 
which IB necessary in order to enable one to recommend to Government 
the substitution of common for communal electorates as an agreed 
measure. 1 am, therefore, conatrained at this stage to fail in with the 
Majority of the Committee and agree to the retention of separate elec- 
torates for Moslems. My support, however, is conditional on the Pact* 
being adhered to in all the Provinces. It has become necessary to make 
this clear in view of the fact that attempts are being made in certain 
influential quarters to depart from -Uie provisions of the Pact in certain 
Provinces while requiring their fulfilment in others. The principle of 
giving to minorities representation In the liocal Councils in excess of what 
their proportion to the population demands which is incorporated in the 
Pact, is invoked only in those provinces in which Mahomedans are in a 
minority while its application is challenged in those in which Mahomedans 
form the majority of the population. §uch a selective enforcement of the 
Pact cannot be allowed. Either it stands as a whole or is abandoned as a 
whole. If in any part of India a departure is contemplated from this 
Pact in any particular without the consent of the parties who brought it. 
about, the whole Pact is then reopened for discussion, not merely on 
question of proportion of seats allotted to the two communities but on the 
question of communal electorates too. There are many like myself who 
are opposed to the communal franchise but who still feel bound in hqnour 
to support it, so long as the Pact remains* Rut no such ohligatian will 
rest upon them if the Pact is held to have binding force only in regard 
to certain matters and in certain provinoes by any section of opinion and 
if this view is allowed to prevail* 

If the question of a common vbrsus communal franchise is thus thrown 
open to discussion, I would support the former and oppose the latter with 
all the force at my command. It is hardly neoeasaiy for me hi^ tq set 
out arguments in favour of my pMitkm at great length. They hav# 
now beoonm a commonplaoe of polities. Since the puhlica^n of tha 
Montagu-Ciielmsford Report, in whidi oommon electoratea weiu advueated 
with f^t vigour, two other State papers, anally momeiitbui, have bm 
issued, Ufhich tso take up the same position upi this queptien as the 
Moniagtt4%elmirford Report. These are: the rg^ o| the R^cughmora 
Obmmiiuon on ihe Oeylon Constitution (dad. im) and the Rupert of tho 
Hilton Young Ommission on Shot Ahriaa (0hid* 3984). 
rapdrti are so effiphatio in thosr oaniKamal^ nqiriMieittat^ 
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ftnd to iirgmt in fftFonr of iti repiftcement by territorial repretentation 
tliat Oorernment would perhaps be entitled to review , tiie existing eon- 
attintion of the electorates in the light of them even if the Pact had as 
large a measnre of support of public opinion behind it as in 1916. But 
when this measure of support is fast dwindling and when a demand is 
being made on all sides to revise the Pact^ Government ought to be willing 
to reorganise the electoral arrangements in the country in obedience to 
the principles enunciated in these reports. The analogy of Oeyton and 
Kenya is very close because in these two countries as in India, it was a 
question not merely of adopting for the first time either the territorial 
or the oommunal method of election which is simple enough, but of 
abrogating the one already in force and substituting the other in its place, 
which ie very much harder. Whatever action His Majesty’s Government 
may ultimately decide to take on these Reports, the Oommissions of 
Inquiry at any rate felt oompelled to recommend the abolition of com- 
munal eleotorates and the formation of oommon electorates in place of 
them. Snch would clearly be the dnty of the Statutory Commission in 
India. The East Africa Commission have made the adoption of common 
electorates contingent on their aoceptanoe b^ Indians and Europeans but 
the Ceylon Commission have recommended it without regard to the wishes 
of the communities concerned. The theoretical consideration which 
weighed with these commissions, e.g., that oommon electorates promote 
national unity while commural electorates impair it, etc., etc. I need 
not repeat here. I would, however, only refer to one of them on which 
much stress was laid by the Ceylon Commission as peculiarly applicable to 
Indian conditions, via., that ** the desire for communal representation 
tends to grow rather than to die down in course of time.” This is a 
very important consideration because even the most ardent supporter of 
communal representation admits and the Mahomedan witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Conference frely admitted to borrow the words 
of the Commission in Ceylon, ** That the communal form of appointment 
to the Legislative Council waa a necessary evil and should only continue 
until conditions of friendliness and acknowledgment of common aims were 
developed among different communities.” That day, however, experience 
shows, is not hastened but adjourned by tbe continued existence of com- 
munal electorates. These electorates tend to weaken corporate conscious- 
ness and strengthen oonununal consciousness and this only helps to generate 
a demand for an extension of the existing electorates. It is therefore idle 
to hope that the separate electorates are only a passing phase of Indian 
politics, to be tolerated for a brief while. The longer they are allowed 
to remain, the more assured will be their future existence. 

The conclusion, therefore, that emerges from this vicious circle is that 
the evil which is almost universally acknowledged, should be remedied 
while it is yet of no long standing. 

Appeal is frequently made to clanses in the post-war Treaties of certain 
•Qooessor States intended to give protection to minorities of race, religion, 
and language. Briefly the rights conferred include equality before the 
lawj ^itical equality, free use of language in social business intercourse, 
in religious worship, in the press or public meetings and in the law 
Courts; the right of minority peoples to establish and maintain at their 
own expenM charitable, religious, social, or educational institutions; the 
uso of their own language in the primary public SohooUi in towns and 
districts in which the minority omistitutes a considerable proportion of the 
population-<-«nd an equitable share of the fitatee and Municipal appro- 
priations for edueational, religious or charitable purposes. There is ^no 
•eotion of opinum in the country which will not give a ready and entfausi* 
litio approval to o^erring all tdieoe rights on the MoslomB and other 
adnorildeo^'nad writing them into the oonstitution so as to place them 
hiffnod papfioe of the legialatares. It should be noted, however, that 
M nuno of eoeh tieatioi is provision made for the communal system of 
f p w ie iBtati oa. fbe tieariit ooncedo a sort of Chdtural Autmsmy to 
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minorities and it is thought that when that is oonceded the minoritiea 
receive all the protection that they need and deserve. 

Ck>nimnnal electorates being rejected on the ground of principle the 
^n^ion that arises is whether in common electorates with an equal fran- 
ohise a certain proportion of seats should be reserved for Moslema in 
BMb^ where they are in a minority. To this as a last resort I have no 
objection, though I would urge an attempt being made to obviate the 
reservation of seats by so constituting the electorates as to secure for 
Mahomedans the same relative voting strength as they have in the popu- 
lation. It will be noticed that Mahomedan witnesses that Have appeared 
before the Joint CSonference in this Presidency have laid much emphasis 
on this and for this purpose some have advocated adult suffrage though 
apparently they were not quite convinced of the expediency of that 
measure at the present moment. I am in favour of devising the franchise 
in such a manner that the Moslems will retain among the voters the saane 
proportion as they have in the whole population. But when this is done, 
there is really no need for reservation of seats. Still if Moslem fears 
cannot otherwise be allayed I am willing to have a certain number of 
seats reserved for them — ^the maximum being represented by the proportion 
of the Mahomedan Oommnnity to the total population of the presidency. 

Bepreseniation of other Communities : Marathas and Allied Castes. 

I see no need any longer of continuing for the benefft of the Marathas 
and allied castes the concession given to them at present of having seven 
seats reserved for them. The three general elections that have taken 
place so far have amply shown that the communities concerned are now 
well able to stand upon their- own legs without any outside prop and 
the prop may therefore be safely removed without any risk of injury to 
the communities. I most not be misunderstood in recommendi^ this 
change as holding that the interests of the communities in question cau 
be protected even by a smaller number of their representatives in the 
Council. Only 1 feel so certain of the guaranteed number of seats, and 
indeed, in course of time a larger number, being won bjr them in (^n 
competition by sheer dint of mCrit that I cannot persuade myself to» 
sanction any longer what is universally recognised as a serious detraction 
from the method of election in force in democracies. 

Depressed Classes and Labour, 

In the case of the depressed classes and the labouring population, 
however, such reservation is absolutely necessary in the present ciroum- 
stances if nomination is to be done away with, as it onght to be, and I 
entirely support the recommendation of the Majority Committee in this 
connection. 

Landholders and Inamdars. 

With regard to the representation of Landholders and Inamdars, 1 am 
surprised at the attitude of the majority. While they clearly admit the 
necessity 'of giving increased representation to the Landholders and 
Inamdars, as they are, they say, the more stable elements of the popula- 
tion, only two more seats have been recommended by them, one for the 
Southern Division and the other for the Sind Zamindars and Jahagirdars. 

The table given below will show the extent of interests which tlm- land- 
holders have got, as also the number of electors in every division d the 


presidency proper— 

Ifo.ef 

So. of 

Dininone. 

aiimalei- 

voters in the 

Central 

viUoffu. 

oonoHtuonm 

... 

806 

Sottthm ... 

nj 

m 

Northern, Buhurban 

8tt| 
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' Thiit this class holds ono-toath of total viliai^ea and ahoat ono^ourtli 
of the land revenue of this Presidency proper as alienated. Though the 
number of alienated villages is 2,076, the number of voters are ihiiy 
about 677. The qualification for a voter being the sole holder of an 
entire alienated village both for the Iiegislative Council and the Aasemhiy. 
But this fact is always lost sight of by the people generally. The vast 
extent of interests which tiie alienees have got, must be taken into 
consideration while distributing seats to this landholders class in the 
Council and the Assembly. 

From this class, from 1662 to 1892, one representative was nominated 
to the Provincial Council. By the Reforms of 1892, the Deccan Sardars 
were enfranchised to send one representative to the Provincial Council. 
In 1909 the Bardars of Oujrath and the Sind Zemindars were enfranchised 
to send one representative each in addition to the one on behalf of the 
Deccan Sardars. By the Reforms of 1919 the constituency was enlarged 
by the addition of Inamdars and Jahagirdars, but the number of repre- 
sentatives to be sent by all of them was kept the same, vis., 3, that is, 
with all the expansion of the Council from time to time the Deccan 
Sardars and the Inamdars are just in the same place as they were in 1661. 

With the expansion of the Councils in 1919 the three seats of the 
landholders ought to have been increased proportionately. It was a clear 
injustice to them. This injustice may now be remov^ by allotting an 
adequate number of seats to this class in the Legislative Council and 
the Assembly. 

It is often argued that there is no necessity of special representation 
to the landholders-^Sardars, Inamdars and Jahagirdars — in the Councils 
when they can very well be elected through the general constituency. 

I really wonder at the mentality of those who say so. They almost 
forget the fact that when a Sardar or an Inamdar does not hold land 
paying an assessment of Rs. 32 he cannot be an elector in the general 
dr rural constituency. When a Sardar or an Inamdar it either a title 
bolder or an alienee of an entire village and an agricaltnrist, he can 
exercise his rights in either capacity through the special or ^neral 
constituency. It would be a grave injustice to him if be is deprived of 
one of his rights. There ‘is, besides this, one more point worth con- 
sideration. In the general elections unless the Sardar or Inamdar 
champions the cause of and goes under the ticket of some party such as 
communal, liberal, nationalist, congress, etc., then only there is chance 
of his success, otherwise not. Communal representation is altogether 
different from class representation. 

Adequate representation to the special interests would always serve as 
a restraining influence on the Council and will ultimately serve*' the 
purpose of a Second Chamber. The presence of this class in adequate 
numbers will serve as a healthy check on hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion. These representatives, having a very big stake in the country will 
always be persons of balanced views and their voting will be gufded by 
reason and sense of responsibi^lity. 

The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidency is most important in 
the history of India. It has founded Empires, led armies, fought battles 
and was chiefly responsible for the Civil and Military administration of 
tl^ country. This constituency is free from any communal feeling or 
bias. Only the special interest is recognised in forming this oonstituency. 
Tito constituencies consist of all castes and creeds and communities. 

Their special advantage is that by their position as Inamdars they 
are able to understand and appreciate the difficulties of adminisirniion. 
Wo class is better fitted to represent the rural areas than this dass as 
it is the. only claas wi^ culture and edncation that comas directly in 
ooh^ct with the areas. 1 give below the extracte from tie 

licmtiilKU-CSidiBtford Report, paragraphs 147 and 146,-- 

^<fhe natural and admowledged leaders in couiitry areas ere Ihe 
lanM aristoeracy. Tii^y gmierally reprseent anciMit and wdl bbm 
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and their estates are often the result of conquest or grants from 
some mediaeval monarch. By position, influence and education they are 
fitted to take a leading part in public affairs. Some of them are beginning 
to do so; and our aim must be to call many more of them out into the 
political lists. They are conservative like the ryot, but like him they 
also will learn the need to move with changing times.” 

” No men are better qualified to advise with understanding and great 
natural shrewdness on the great mass of rural questions which will come 
before the Provincial legislatures.” 

The general attitude of the Council members towards the landholders 
is well described on pages 463-465 in Bombay Government Memorandum, 
Part I. As the size and composition of the new proposed councU will be 
enlarged and as the rural franchise is proposed to he lowered to half of 
what it is at present, it is the more necessary to increase the representa- 
tion of the landholders. Another reason for their increased representation 
is that Land Revenue will be a transferred subject. For all these reasons 
the landholders must have quite adequate and effective representation in 
order to protect thoir interests and to exercise due influence in the 
Council. 

Under these circumstances I strongly propose that representation to 
this class should be increased and seats allotted to them in the Provincial 
Council whose total strength is 150 as follows: — 

Central Division ... 3 

Southern Division 2 

Northern Division 2 

Sind 1 


For the same reasons I would strongly urge the necessity of giving 
increased representation to the landholders in the Central Legislature. 
At present one seat is allotted alternately for Sind and Presidency proper. 
I would propose three seats — one for ea h of the three divisions — ^to he 
allotted to the landholders of the Presidency proper for every term of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

I would furtker propose that a separate constituency of the land- 
holders he formed to return one member to the Council of State from 
the Presidency proper for every term. 

As I envisage it, the Legislative Council of this Presidency would be 
composed somewhat like this* 

Rural 27 Districts 81 81 


Urban 


Minorities 


(1) Bombay City 5 

(2) Karachi City 1 

^S) Ahmedahad City ... 1 

(4) Surat City 1 

(5) Sholapur City ... 1 

(6) Poona City 1 


(1) Mahomedans 

<2) Depressed 

(3) Labour 

(4) Bnropeaiis 

(5) Indian ^ristfiaiie 

(1^ Anglo-Indians 

(7) Inatodm 

m Commef^ nhd Indni#^ 


10 

30 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

S 

3 

3 


m 


10 
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Second Chamber. 

A representative as 1 am of the landholding olaaa, ’ pleading for a 
stronger representation of it in the L^islative Council, I am 
implacably opposed to the creation of a Second Chamber. The Second 
Chamber proposed by my colleagues is not the bond^flde second Chamber 
with revising and delaying functions which exist even in some States in 
Federal or Unitary Governments; it is on the contrary avowedly meant 
to do duty for “ the special powers of vetoing and certifying which are 
at present vested in ^e Governor The Committee is quite explicit 
about it. “ The safeguards which we have provided it says at 
paragraph 31, ** and especially the creation of a second Chamber to a 
considerable extent render the exercise of such powers unnecessary 
No luamdar or commercial magnate, however favourable he may be to 
the creation of a normal second Chamber, will like to come into a 
Second Chamber of this character for no other object than to override 
the popular wishes on occasions on which the Governor would like them 
overridden. The second Chamber proposed to be created has not even a 
verisimilitude to second Chambers known to democratic Constitutions and 
this particular project of a Second Chamber, I am sure, will be treated 
with the contempt which it deserves by the classes with whom the 
Chamber is meant to be filled. 

Financial Proposals. 

In the words of the Montagu-Obelmsford Report, the Government of 
Indi:v s control over revenue and expenditure ia derived from the Acts of 
1853 and 1858 which treated the revenues of India as one and applied 
them to the purposes of the Government of India as a whole. ** In spite 
of the various quinquennial settlements from 1882 to 1912, the real 
responsibility for raising all revenues and determining all expenditure 
for the whole country rested with the Government of India, until the 
introduction of the Reforms. The manner in which the Government of 
India had carried out its trusteeship during those 60 years had evoked 
certain very well-crystallised and well-ventilated points of popular 
criticism. In fact, it was the strength of that criticism which led to the 
mooting of the Reforms. The critics alleged ; (1) that since the ’eighties 
of the last century, tho Military expenditure of the country had been 
glowing excessively; (2) that vital nation-building departments like 
education, sanitation, m^ical relief, rural public works had been woefully 
starved : that (3) the miserable percentage of literacy, the wide prevalence 
of malaria, the high death-rate, the very low average expectation of life, 
the recurrence of famines and pestilences were eloquent testimony of the 
moral and material conditions of the people; (4) that the land revenue 
policy of the Government completely ignored the canon of ability to pay ; 
(5) that the liquor excise policy of the Government had led to an 
alarming spread of the drink evil in town and country alike, and that 
in a country where both the Hindu and Mussalman masses regarded the 
taking of liquor as a heinous sin; (6) that the Government would not 
let even an article of daily necessity like common salt go without a tax 
burden. 

The frapoets of the Reforms proposals intended to transfer the 
responsibility for the nation-bnilding services to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and to make the latter responsible for those services to popular 
legislatures. They ought therefore to have considered how to enable 
Provincial Governments to meet criticism of the type noted above by 
making up past leeway and launching aatisfaotory programmes for futiii^ 
devek^ment. That meant equipping the ^ovinoe with euffideiit funds 
expensive sources. The authors of the Joint R^ort, however, paid 
no ewideration whatever to this sipeet of the questkm. In their 
fii^ncial proposals they allotted customs and income tax to the Ctotral 
GOTernmmit and lend revenue and liquor exoiae to the Rrovinoial 
Oorenunent. Thus out of the four most important sourees the two moat 
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expensive ones were given to the Central Government^ whereas the 
inexpensive sonroe of land revenue and liquor excise againrt which public 
opinion was so very strong were allotW to the Provinces. On the 
expenditure side, however, defence and service of unproductive debt were 
the only two expensive items left to the Central Government, whereas 
provinces were saddled with responsibility for all those expensive nation* 
building departments which had been starved for GO years according to 
the public opinion. The Meston Committee was appointed merely to hU 
in the minor details of a scheme of which the framework was more or 
less rigidly laid down in the above manner by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report itself. 

No wonder, then, that the reformed Constitution has been found to be 
disappointing mainly for financial reasons, in almost all Provinces except 
Madras, which is temporarily in good funds, and therefore happy. 
Pi^ovincial Governments of the Ryotwari tracts have been persistently 
harassed by their legislatures on the subjects of land revenue and liquor 
excise. It is very doubtful if even full provincial autonomy will give 
bettor results than the Reformed Constitution has done in the last nine 
years unless there is a re-distribution of resources between the Central 
and Provincial Governments more in proportion to their respective needs 
and more in consonance with public criticism of the vital issues noted 
above. 

The authors of the Joint Report aimed at a Federal Constitution for 
India on the lines of Australia or the ’United States. But they did not 
trouble to inquire how the division of functions and resources took place 
in these federations and to base their financial proposals on those lines. 
Had they done so their division of functions would have been the same 
as now but the allocation of sources would have been quite different, 
vis., Customs, Excise (including liquor-excise), salt, opium, surplus in 
Commercial Departments and income-tax on profits of Companies as such 
(miscalled super-tax on Companies at present) and non-jndicial stamps 
would have been central sources, whereas revenue tax on personal incomes 
and stamps (at least judicial stacks) would have been the chief 
Provincial sources. The Central budget under such an allocation of 
sources would have stood as follows for 1917-18: — 


Revenue. 

(Re. 

Crores). 

Expenditure. 

(Rs. 

Crores). 

Customs 


165 

Army 


461 

Excise 


15-2 

Service of 


Salt 


8-2 

debt 


10-9 

Opium 


41 




Railway surplus 


14-8 



57*9 

Posts surplus 


IS 




Tax on companies’ profit 







69-3 





Thus theTl^ would have been no need for Provincial contributions to the 
Central Ckarvemmeut, no inter-provincial jealousies would have arisen, the 
Provinces would not have been placed on the l^orns of a dilemma of 
finding funds for nation-building Departments by making pe^le more , 
addict^ to liquor, on the other hand, the Csntral Government would have 
had to decrease Military expenditure and put up with decreasing revenue 
from liquor excise in response to a policy of prohibition. 

What was not done in 1919 may, however, be done now. But Ineome^ax 
revenue haa decreased since then and liquor exoise has iaoreased, the 
figures for 1996-S^ being 15^ and 19*41 lakhs respectively. A bm at 
the figures of total inoome-tax and those of (lo-oalled) supetvtax on 
oompaniaa^r the last lew yem diows tiiat iho makimnm pmroetitai|a 
of the latter to the former vrat 99. Instead alloti^ pemonal inoome* 
tax to the Provinces and super-tax^ on companies to the Central 
Govemtimiit) it would be possible and admiiiiitrativelr more effeotive to 
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ftllot 20 per cent, of the whole income-tax to the Central and 80 per cant, 
to ^e provincial Governments on the basis of the tax ooUeoted within 
eaidi Province, the machinery of ooUection being under the control of the 
Central Government as at present. 

If, with this modification, the allocation of sources is made as suggested 
abci^ the Central Government will gain nearly 7 crores by the exdhange 
of 4/6ths of income-tax for the whole of liquor excise, and, with exception 
of Bengal, each Provincial Government will lose more by parting with 
liquor excise than it gained under income-tax. The figures for 1926-27 
stand as follows : — 

Excise 

Income Tax. (Xiiquor). 

Province. (Bs. Lakhs.) (]^. Lakhs.) 

Madras ... ... ... • • ••• 1*28 6‘10 

Bombay 3*21 4*09 

BoDgal ... ... ... ... ... .*• 6^69 2*26 

United Provinces -78 1-30 

Punjab •64 1*24 

Bihar and Orissa *63 1-27 

Central Provinces ’36 1*36 

Total ... 16*64 19.41 

It would, therefore, be necessary in the beginning for the Central 
Gk>vernment to give subventions to the Provinces to re-imburse them 
for the loss they sustained by the exchange of liquor excise for 80 per 
cent, of the income-tax. The yield under income-tax can be substantially 
increased (1) by lowering the exemption limit from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000, 
(2) by taking agricultural inoonfes, (3) by adopting steeper graduation 
of tax for incomes between 10.000 and 50,000. The Provinces would thus 
be gainers by adopting all possible means to stimulate the growth of 
agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional incomes of persons 
residing within their borders. The Central €k>vernment will be left to 
adopt the same policy in the matter of liquor excim that it has had to 
adopt in the matter of opium. The possibility of drastically reducing 
Military expenditure is apparent from the following: — 

1913-14. 1927-28. Increase % 

India (Rs. Crores) 31*6 56*7 80% 

Britain (£ Mil.) 74*6 116*1 66% 

The rise of prices has been about the same in both the countries. It is 
obviously absurd to suggest that the responsibility of India in matters of 
defence have increased much more than those of Britain herself as result 
of the last European iWar. It must also be noted that the Indian 
Expenditure of defence in 1913-14 was regarded as extravagant by 
responsible men like late Mr. Gokhaie. 

The re-distribution of sources proposed above is therefore quite feasible 
apart from its being theoretically sound. It has the special merit of 
making Provincial revenues depend on the incomes of persons resident 
therein, an obviously expansive source provided the right economic policy 
is followed both by the central and provincial Governments, the former 
of which stands to get 20 per cent, of the income-tax oollected. The 
financial aspect of the problem before the country is in a sense even 
more important than the oonatitutional one as the experience of the 
present reforms has shown. No scheme of financial relation between the 
Central and Provincial Governments is likely to be perfect, and we have 
to choM what will appear to he the least objectionable from all points 
of vjew. And it may be emphasised hene that a return to oentralisatioii 
of financial powers suggested in certain quarters will mean tlm 
n4'*nncement Ihe’ undoing of constitutional progtess. 

f ydmlrilmtioa oi finaneial resources pn^msed above^ ii partienlarl^ 
in fihe intesst of an industrial i^ovinoe lilm wUSl 



imme to be meet unfairly treated under tbe Meston arrangementi. 
dbmpared to what hare been described as true ** Agricultural Provinces *’ 
Bombay was a serious losmr, baving bad to abandon the growing 
sources of revenue and while the abolition of provincial oontributiona 
has benefited former considerably the finances of the Bombay Presidency' 
remain in a straitened condition. This injustice must in any event 
be remedied and Bombay, which had contributed so much to the oom- 
mercial and industrial development of India, must be enabled to play ita 
proper part in national development efficiently. 

1 am firmly convinced that no change in the administrative machinery 
or in the constitution which has been recommended on the ground of 
securing proper responsibility between the Ministers and the Cbunoils 
and the people at large will be of any avail without financial readjust- 
ment. The experience in the past confirms me in my opinion that there 
is a great danger of the failure of the new constitution if adequate funds 
are not provided. It is possible there may arise difficulties in working 
up the new constitution due to extraneous causes and I am not prepared 
to face the possibility of a charge that the failure of the working is due 
either to inability of the Indians or the inherent defects of a fully 
responsible system of Government. 

Territorial Redistribution. 

I am at one with the Committee in refusing to endorse the proposal 
for separating Sind from the Bombay Presidency and creating it into 
an independent Province. The demand from Karnatak, however, deserves 
more sympathetic consideration. 

I am in full sympathy with the Karnatak people in the matter of the 
unification of Kanareseepeaking areas. But this depends more or less 
on the re-distribution on linguistic basis of all the provinces in India. 
A separate Committee will have to he appointed to investigate into this 
question on financial, educational, and many other considerations. I think 
the linguistic principle should be adhered to in the formation fn this 
Presidency of divisions — Sind, ' Gujarath, and Karnatak should be the 
respective divisions while Maharashtra or Marathi-speaking area, which 
will consist of eleven Districts including the Thana and Bombay Suburban 
Districts, should be arranged into two divisions. The Konkan Du^h^ 
of Batnagiri and Kolaba should be in one division. 

•Oiher fiiatters. 

'While I support the Majority recommendation for the creation of a 
Public Services Commission I cannot lend my support to the recommenda- 
tion that provision be made for adequately safegnaxding the interests 
of^he backward classes ” if by this is meant that a certain proportion 
of posts should be earmarked for them. Communal representation shown 
its worst effect when introduced into the services. I am altogether in 
favour of safeguarding the interests of the backward classes/* hut in 
my judgment thM interests are best protected not by making the entry 
of backward classes more facile than that of oth^s or by guaranteeing 
a number of posts for them hut by giving them special facilities for 
making rapid progresa in education, thus remedying their backwardness 
assd removing the very cause for the demand of special facilities in the 
services. I would therefore favour canting these ooauttunitiee all the 
facilities and privileges which it is within oor power to give hut in ^ 
fitting of posts nmiit tnust bs ^ sole oonsidsratum wi'^out regard ^ 
class or creed. If these classes take some time in having a prc^rtionate 
ttumher of . their representativeB in the services, it is a saerifioe which u 
entailed upon them by the inexorable demands of MIcieiicsr- 

like Major% of the while se^ng to right the hmg stands 

ing ehnse of the oomhination iff judleial and emutive Ihntitions at ^ 
mm end^ i^Bowt it to ooatiaim at tha I oanmot me why #li 



abuse should be allowed to ooutiuue anywhere. The committee its^ 
gives no rebson. I can therefore only say that 1 do not agree with its 
oondusions. 

Central Ooverwnent, 

I agree with the Majority of the Oommittee when they say ; — We 
consider that in the present condition of India a strong Central Govern- 
ment is absolutely essential if the various provinces of India, which 
differ so much from each other in race, in language, and to some extent 
in religion, are to be prevented from drifting apaH. In our view the 
Central Government or India should always be of the Unitary, not of 
the federal type.” 1 agree further that ” the existence of an irremovable 
executive, neither chosen from nor in the legal sense responsible to the 
legislature, faced by a legislature in which the Government is in a 
permanent minority, has resulted in the weakening of the executive and 
has produced a sense of irresponsibility in the legislature.” It is there- 
fore essential, as the majority say, ” that the position of the Government 
of India as against the Central Legislature ahould be strengthened ” 1 
agree that the only method, open to us in the circumstances, of strength- 
ening the Government of India is to end the present divorce of power 
from responsibility by inviting those who wield the power to shoulder 
the responsibility. In other words some, at any rate, of the departments 
of Government, now administered by an irremovable executive, must be 
transferred to the control of ” Ministers chosen from the majority party 
or parties in the Legislative Assembly.” 1 entirely share the confidence 
of the majority ” that the introduction of a measure of dyarchy in the 
Cbntral Government will result in a sense of greater responsibility in the 
members of the Legislature and greater co-operation between the le^la- 
ture and the Executive than has existed in the past.” The general line 
of policy being thus entiiiely approved, 1 differ from the Majority only as 
to the extent to which the policy, to ha successful, must be carried. The 
majority, it would appear, are in favour of transferring Eduoation 
Public Health and Agriculture alone to popular oontrol in the Central 
Government. These of course are Departments of the very greatest 
importance, but their work is mostly done in the Provinces, the Central 
Goverjnment concerning itself mostly with oo-ordinating their activities, 
etc. As administered therefore by the Central Government, these Depart- 
ments are of very small account, and their tranafer to the Ministers will 
<K> exceedingly little to imbue the members of the Legislature with a 
sense of responsibility which is the object of introducing dyarchy. To 
transfer merely these departments is to retain the essence ctf all powm: 
in the hands of an irremovable executive and just to make an appear- 
ance of shying power with p^ple*s representatives. This will not appre- 
ciably reduce ” the sense of irresponsibility in the legislature ” which it 
is desired to remedy. This can be done only by transferring to the 
oontrol of the Legislature Departments of real importance, of which the 
administration will bring either greater happiness or greater misery to 
the people. If the Departmente are ill administered, involving the people 
in misery, the people will see to it that the Ministers concerned do not 
come back to power. It is, therefore, of the first importance that the 
dyarchy to be introduce should be cart into a large mould. 

The net result of the Majerity’e recommendations bo^ in the provincial. 
Mid t^ central spheres would be this. In the former sphere Land , 
Beveane would be transferred, hut pver against this must be set the pro- 
pwd second Qiainher iriiich will operate as a check not only on the 
adminietrattun of tide new Department proposed to be tmneferred, but 
over all. And in the latter sphere three d^artmeute of little ooneeqnenoe 
win be tnnsferred. Tide win be a very poor outcome to the momentoni 
investiga^ns whieh have bemi on foot for aU this time^ One thing it 
that it wiirnot produoe the least tmpreeeioa on the country. 

{ Wd^ therefore recomnimidy as I have done before^ the iatroducdon of 
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rwponsibility in the whole of provinciel field, and in the whole field of* 
internal civil administration at the centre; that is, all Departments except 
Defence and Political and Foreign Departments ehonld be transferred 
in the Central Government. This is no doubt a large measure and almost 
a venture in fai'^. But statesmanship requires that this venture be 
made. It is only such a bold step that will kill non-co-operation and 
revive people’s faith in cooperation. It is only British Statesmanship 
which is capable of taking such a step. I only hope that it will rise to 
the occasion and will save INDIA to the EMPIRE. 

G. N. Mujuxoab^ 

Member, Bombay Provincial Committee. 

Poona City, 29th April, 1929. 
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M'.L.C., Member of the Committee appoint^ by the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council to co-operate with the Statutory Commission contain- 
ing his views and recommendations regarding changes that should 
be made in the constitution of the Government of the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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PRSFAdC. 

1 regret that 1 liay« not bean able to agtae in the tenor of the report 
fir^aiod by my ooUeagnes <m the Committee or to accept t^ more 
important of the oondnekina on the matters fiJltng witi;^ the eoope 
of our inquiry. ’ 1 haee therefore submitted this separate report con- 
taining my own vieira and recommendations. The, hulk of my report 
has exceeded that of my qoiteagaea. It miglit perha^ have been possible, 
by induding in my report nothing more than formal 'answers to the 
questions raised, to limit its bulk. But I felt lhat there was hardly a 
question to which an answer oould be given without some general ex- 
planation of the principlee on which the answer was based or dm the 
report could not be properly understood. 1 have therefore set aside 
all considerations of brevity which would have exposed me to the criticism 
that the reoommendationa in the report were not supported by a sufficient 
amount of reasons and arguments and have allowed the report to grow 
to the siae it has reached. 


SECTION I. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF THE AREA OF THE PROVINCE. 

1. The area of the Bombay Presidency which extends over 1,223,541 
square miles may be divided into four distinct linguistic divisions : (1) 
Maharashtra, (2) Gujerat, (3) Karnatak and (4) Sindh. The p^ple oi 
these divisions have been associated together under one administration 
for a long period. Gujarat, Maharashtra and Karnatak have been parts 
of the Bombay Presidency for last 110 years, while Sindh was joined to the 
Presidency 85 years ago. From this Confederacy, Karnatak and Sindh are 
now demanding that tbqy be separated from the Presidency. The argu- 
ment urged in favour of separation atgfces that the Province does not 
represent a natural unit; that not only it does not meet the test of unity 
of race or language but that it is actually built up by a deliberate frag- 
mentation of homogeneone groups and their amalgamation with other 
heterogeneoue groups. This, it is said, is an evil. For it is urged that the 
fragmentation inv^es a amothering of their distinctive cultures, while 
their amalgamation with other bigger groups makes them politically 
hebilesB. 

2. In the case of Karnatak 'this argument has no doubt some force. 

That Karnatak has been dismembered into various small parts which 
have been linked up with other non-Kamatak areas for administrative 
purposes thereby causing a severenoe is true. Nor can it be gainsaid 
that ^ the part united with the Presidency of Bombay has politically 
suffered by being under-represented in the Bombay Legislative Council. 
Notwithstanding all thia, I am opposed to the separation of Karnatak 
from the Bomhay Prsaideoi^. The principle of one language one province 
is too large to be given to in practice. The number of provinces 

that will have to he carved out if the principle is to he carried to its 
logical contusion shows in my <^inion its unworkability. Nor can it 
be made workable by oonfl nin g it to casea ** where the language U a 
diatinot cultural language with a past and a future and where there 
exiats. a strong linguistio oonsciousness.*' For the simple reason* that 
etery language which has a past if given an opportfomiiy will have a 
future and eveiy linguistio group of people if thoy are vested with the 
priseers of govemment wBl acquire linguistic oonsdousnees. 1 am aware 
that Miis may Involve the aacrifiOe of Kanarese cultnre althou^ I am 
IgA sure that that uoeld ba an inevitable oonaeqaenoe of continuance 
of the piesont atraagMsamt. Bnt even if .that be the eeasequence I 

not thisds it ia a ma t ter for regret. Fm*, I am of opinlcm that the 
amat vitM need of the hi ^ create taumft the mam of the |ie<^ 
the mm of a cospinpen n a men al H y the fed^ not that they aielndtaiis 



first and HinduSi Mohamedans or Sindbia and Kanarese* after* 
•wards but that they are Indiana first and Indiana last. 

If that be the ideal then it follows that nothing should be 
done which will harden local patriotiam and group ooneciottc- 
^ss. The present heterogeneous character of the provinoe has this much 
in its favour that it provides a common cycle of participation for a poly- 
glot people which must go a great deal to prevent the growth of this 
separatist feeling. 1 think that an arrangement which results in suoh 
an advantage should be conserved. 1 am therefore opposed to the 
demand of Karnatak for separation. 

3. My colleagues has summarily dismissed the claim of Karnatic*for 
separation on the ground that no witness appeared before the conference 
to support the 'same. 1 do not regret it in view of the fact that I 
and my colleagues agree in our recommendation regarding it. But it 
is a surprise to me that my colleagues should have in the case of Sindh 
come to a different conclusion. For 1 think that as compared to 
Karanatak Sindh has no case. There can be no two opinions regarding 
the fact that Sindh has gained substantially by its incorporation in the 
Bombay Presidency. Having been separated by long distance, Sindh 
instead of being made a subordinate member of the household has been 
accorded the superior status of a neighbour associated with on the most 
honourable terms. In so far as her affairs have been administered by a 
Commissioner who is next to the Governor, Sindh must be said to have 
preserved the dignity of her independence. She has been allowed to 
retain her ancient and customary code of laws. Seldom has she been 
subjected to any new law passed for the Presidency proper unless the 
same was deemed to be specially conducive to her benefit. Her tribunals 
are entirely independent of the tribunals of the Presidency. Her public 
service is virtually separate from the Presidency public service and is 
manned by her own people. Her being linked to the Presidency cannot 
be said to have worked to her financial detriment. On the contrary she 
has been able to ride on the broad shoulders of the Presidency at a 
speed which would have been beyond her own capacity. It is her in- 
corporation which has enabled her to draw so largely npon the great 
resources of this Presidency. Nor can Sindh be said to have failed to 
secure the consideration and attention from the Government which is 
due to it. Indeed since the introduction of the Reforms Sindh has 
exercised an influence on the Government of Bombay out of all propor- 
tion to its magnitude. Given these facts it is diflficnlt to understaxid what 
more is to be gained by separation when Sindh has all the advantages 
of separation without the disadvantages of incorporation. 

4. It is also evident that all the communities of Sindh have not joined 
in making this demand. The evidence such as was placed before the 
joint Conference of the Commission and the Committee disdosed a 
sharp cleavage between the Moslems and the Hindus of Sindh, the lonner 
favouring separation and the latter arraying themselves in opposition 
to it. On an examination of the history of Sindh public opinion regard- 
ing this question I find that the politically minded peo^ of Sindh 
as n body took up the question of the status of Sindh ^y in 
After the announcement of August, 1917, the Sindis hdd a iqiecial con- 
ference in November, 1917, to consider the plaoe of Sindh In the coming 
Scheme of reforms. The Hcmourable Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, the lending 
Mbhamednn citisen of Sindh, was the chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, while the President of the Conference was a Hindn gentl 0 iiian« 
Mr. Harchandrai Vidiindas. The Conference had helpfe it four ^tema- 
tives namely (1) Formation of Sindh as a separate Ihrovince, Sindh 
and Baluchistan to form one province, <9) Sindh to go with the Pnnjidi 
and ( 4 ) Sindh to remain with Bombay. It is noteworHiy <^at 
special Conference turned down three of theee four altematiees Indindtiig 
the proposal to form Sindh into a separate piravtnoe4 Hot eaiy flid the 
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Coaferenoe reject the proposal of a separate province bat in its resolu- 
tion supported by Hindus and Moham^ans urged for a closer incorpora- 
tion between Sindh and the Presidency by reducing the position of the 
Commissioner of Sindh to that of the Divisional Oommissicner in the 
Presidency. The deputation consisting of Hindus and Muslims, which 
waited upon the Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu, and the Viceroy, 
Lord Beading, was, it is said, emphatic in its declaration that Sindh 
did not wish to be a separate Province. The same attitude towards 
this question was unifori^y maintained by members of both the * com- 
munities at subsequent sessions of thq Conference which met in 1918, 
1919 and 1920. Since 1920 the question has not been considered by 
the Conference owing to its being swayed by the movement of non- 
co-operation. From thie survey it is clear that it is the Mohameduns 
who have changed front and it is they who have departed from an 
agreed point of view and that the demand far from being a united 
demand is a sectional demand originating from the Mohamedan 
Community only. 

5. Before any sympathy can be shown to such a sectional demand, 
one must be satisfied that the purpose for' which separation is sought 
is a proper one. Now although, the Mohamedan deputation which put 
forth this demand and the Hindu deputation which opposed it, both 
did their best not to reveal the real object of the demand and the real 
objection to its fulfilment. All the same those who knew the reality, 
must have felt that the contending factions had not placed all their 
cards on the table. Bat this purpose must be made clear so that it may 
be oonsidered ou its own merits and I propose to do so to the best 
of my information. On the 20th of M'arch, 1927, there were put forth 
what are known as the “ Delhi Muslim Proposals/* by prominent 
members of the^Muslim Community as the terms for an entente cordiale 
between Hindus and Muslims. According to these proposals it was 
demanded (1) that Sindh should be made into a separate Province, (2) 
that the North-West Frontier Province should be treated on the same 
footing as other provinces and (3) that in the Punjab and Bengal the 
proportion of Muslim representation should be in accordance with their 
population. A glance at the above proposals is sufficient to indicate 
that the object of the scheme is to carve out as many Provinces with 
a Mohamedan majority as possible out of the existing arrangement. At 
present Punjab and Bengal are two Provinces with a bare Muslim 
majority. The proposals by demanding that in those provinces repre- 
sentation should be proportionate to population seeks to make the com- 
munal majority of the M^islims a political majority so that a Mohamedan 
Government will be assured in those provinces. Baluchistan and N.-W. F. 
Province have an overwhelming Muslim majority. But they are as yet 
out of the pale of responsible government with the result that the 
Mohamedan majority is not a ruling majority. The aim of the pro- 
p<^ls is to rectify this anomaly so that they will make four Provinces 
with a Muslim majority with sure chances of forming a Muslim Govern- 
ment. The demand for the formation of Sindh which is predominently 
Muslim in numbers into a separate Province is to add a fifth to the 
list of M^nslim provinces contemplated by the scheme. Now what is the 
purpose behind the formation of these Mohamedan Provinces? In the 
eyes of the .Mohamedans themselves it has the same purpose as com <4 
munal electorates. For the authoi^ of the scheme say that they are' 
prepared to give up communal electorates and agree to joint electorates 
in all provincial l^slatures and in the Central Legislature provided 
their proposal of Mohamedan provinces was agreed to. By parity of 
reasoning it follows that the object of carving ont Mohafnedan Provinces 
t« to protect the Muslim minorities; since that was the object of com- 
munal electorates. Tlie scheme on the surface does not show how the 
cmtioti of Mu^im Provimm is going to protect the Muslim minorities 
ai^nii Hindu majontiea in Provinces in which the Hindus prodominate. 
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Indeed the scheme seems to weaken the position of the M^im minorities 
by taking away the protection they receive or believed to receive from 
communal electorates. But if we probe into it we can see that the 
scheme is neither so innocent nor so bootless as it appears on the surfaM. 
At bottom it is an ingenious contrivance for the protection of Muslim 
minorities. F(»r if the Hindu majority tyrannised the Muslim minority 
ill the Hindu Provinces the scheme provides a remedy whereby the 
Mohamedan majorities get a held to tyrannise the Hindu minorities 
in the hve Mohamedan provinces. It is a system of protection by 
counterblast against blast; terror against terror and eventually tyranny 
against tyranny. That is the purpose behind the whole scheme and 
also behind the demand for the separation of Sindh. Lest there should 
be any doubt on this point I wish to remove it by directing attention 
to the Report of the Nehru Committee in which they say: “we agree 
that the Muslim demand for the separation of Sindh was not put 
forward in the happiest way. It was based on communalism and tacked 
on irrelevantly to certain other matters with which it had no concern 
whatever.’* That the Nehru Committee should have fought shy of 
disclosing the real grounds of separation is a circumstance which raises 
the presumption that the purpose as known to the Committee must have 
been otherwise than laudable. But if we are to consent to it, it is 
better to know the worst about it. I will therefore raise the curtain 
and let Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad reveal the same. Addressing the 
Muslim League at its recent session at Calcutta in a speech which must 
be admired for its terseness and clarity he said — “ That by the Lucknow 
pact they had sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last 
March opened a door for the first time to the recognition of the real 
rights of the Musalmans in India. Separate electorates by the pact of 
1917 only ensured them Muslim representation, but what was vital 
for the existence of the community was the recognition of its numerical 
strength. Delhi opened the way to the creation of such a state of 
affairs as would guarantee » to them in the future of India a ^ proper 
share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and in the Punjab was 
only the census figure but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first 
time five provinces of which no less than three (Sind, N.-W. F. and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming majority. If Muslims did 
not recognise this great step they were not fit to live (applause). There 
would be now nine Hindu Provinces against five Muslim Provinces and 
whatever treatment Hindus accorded in nine provinces Muslims would 
accord same treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Wos not this 
a great gain? Was not a new weapon gained for the assertion of 
Muslim rights?” (Hindwtcun Timex^ 3rd January, 1928). No one who 
is not interested in misunderstanding the plain meaning of simple English 
can mistake the real purpose of the demand for the separation of Bind. 
It is obvious that the real purpose has verv little to do with the destiny 
of Sind. It is part of a larger scheme desicrned for the protection of 
Muslim minorities and is based upon the principle that the best tray 
of keeping peace is to be prepared for war. 

3. Knowing the real purpose of the demand the question is should 
it he sympathised with P I, for one, am unable to ^mpathise witk 
it and no person I venture to say who has at heart the interests of good 
administration will consent to it. It will no donbt t>e said as is done 
by tlie Nehru Committee which has expressed itself in favour of 
separation that “the manner of putting it forward does not necessarily 
weaken the merits of a proposal.” I take exception to this position. 
I hold that the manner discloses the motive and that motive, far from 
being a small matter, is important enough to change the face of the 
situation. For it cannot be gainsaid that the main force which eets 
an institution in motion and also fixe* its direction centres round the 
motive which brings the institution into being. The moHve that 
lies behind this ecdieme is undoubtedly a dreadful due inyohnng the 
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maintenaiioe of jastice and peace by retaliation and providing an 
<^portunity for the punishment of an innocent minority, Hindu in 
Mohamedan provinces and Mohamedan in Hindu provlneee, for the 
aina of their co-religionists in other provinces. A system must stand 
self-ccmdemned which permits minorities to be treated in their ovm 
provinces as hostages rather than as citizens, whose rights are subject 
to forfeiture, not for any bad behaviour chargeable to them hut as a 
corrective for the bad behaviour of their kindred elsewhere. And who 
can say that the grievance leading to such a forfeiture will always be 
just and substantial? As often as not, a grievance is one at which one 
merely feels aggrieved so that any act be it great or trivial against 
a minority may be made to serve as a causus belli for a war between 
the Provinces. The ! consequencee of such a scheme are too frightful 
to be contemplated with equanimity. That the Hindus get the same 
chance to tyrannise the Moslems in Hindu Provinces does not alter 
for the better the character of the scheme which contains within itself 
the seeds of discord and disruption. The scheme is so shocking that 
if the Mohamedans cannot feel secure without it I for one would 
prefer that Swaraj be deferred till mutual trust has assured them 
that they can do without it. The Nehru Committee argues that “ a 
long succession of events in history is responsible for the distribution of 
the population of India as it is to-day ” — and that in creating 
communal provinces ** we have merely to recognize facte as they are.” 
This is no doubt true. But the point remains whether we should 
create such admittedly communal provinces at a time when the com. 
tiiunal feeling is running at full tide and the national feeling is running 
at its lowest ebb. There would he time for creating such provinces when 
the Hindus and Mohamedans have outgrown their communal conscioueness 
and have come to feel that they are Indians first and Indians last. 
At any rate this question should wait till both have come to feel that 
they are Indians first and Hindus and Moliiamedane afterwards. On 
these grounds I dissociate myself from the sympathy shown by my 
colleagues towards the question of the separation of Sindh. 

It will be noticed that I say nothing about the financial difficulties 
that lie in the way of separating Sindh from the Presidency. 
That is not because I do not attach importance to them. I do. But my 
View is that they alone cannot be decisive and if T have not alluded 
to them it is because I hold that the objections which I have raised to 
the separstion of Sindh will survive, even when the financial objections 
are met or withdrawn. 


SBX3TTON II. 

PKOVINCIAL EXKCrTTVE. 

Chapter 1. 

Dual vansijs Unified Govebnkbnt. 

8. My colleagues have recommended that the subject of Law and order 
should be continued as a reserved subject for five years after the 
new regime hha come into operation. I would not have cared to 
'dillSsr fiuih my colleagues if their recommendation had involved nothing 
'more than a wbort period of waiting to allow the Council an opportunity 
of settling down to its work. But unfortunately their recommendation 
involves more than this and is accompanied by a proviso that ** after 
i^at period it should he left to the decision of the Legislative Council 
wi^ the coneurrenoe of the Upper House and o( the O^emor to 
dteide thet the suhjeet should be traiuiferred.” I am unable to agree 
to this rscoihmeiidation which means the continuance of dyarchy for 
eu indefinite period. Sudi a recmnmendation cannot be aupported 
mceept on the aasumptiou that Dyardiy is a workalde system of Govern- 
ment and that as it has been suooesdully worked in t|^ past it oaa 
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be expected to work in future. This ae8ii]&ptio& ie in my opinion 
quite untenmble. 

9. Many things have been pointed out as being responsible fqr the 
unsatisfactory working of dyarchy as a form of Government. It is true 
that the Transferred Side of the Government wae hampered by certain 
checks which were introduced by way of safeguards. The subjects trans- 
ferred to the control of the ministers all related to the well being of 
the people, as distinguished from subjects relating to the maintenance 
of law and order. Indeed the subjecte were traneferred largely because 
they were of that character. As a matter of policy, therefore, the 
finances of the Presidency should have been in the hands of a minister. 
For it is obvious that no policy has any chance of reaching fruition 
unless the Finance Department found the ways and means required 
for the same. This could ibe existed of the Finance Department only 
if it belonged to the Ministerial side of the Government. But it did not. 
Section 45 A (3) provided for the constitution by rules under the Act 
of a finance department and for the regulation of the functions of that 
department. The department as constituted is neither a Transferred 
nor a Reserved one but was common . to both sides of the Gk>vernment. 
Yet as rule 36 (1) of the Devolution rules laid down that the Finance 
Department should be controlled by a member of the Executive Council, 
that department was virtually converted into a Reserved department. 
Having been placed into the hands of the Executive Councillor, not 
responsible to the legislature, it is only natural that the department 
should be on the Reserved side and the head of the department more 
or less identified with the work of the reserved departments to the 
disadvantage of the Ministers. The position assigned to the Governor 
in relation to the Transferred subjects was another factor which worked 
to the detriment of the transferred side of the Government. Under 
Section 62 (3) it was laid down that in relation to the traneferred 
subjects the Governor shall be guided by the advice of his ministers, 
unless he sees sufficient reason to dissent from their opinion. But ibe 
common complaint has been that the Governors instead of reducing 
their interference to exceptional occasions of fundamental difference 
claimed that in law the ministers were merely their advisers and they 
were free to reject their advice if they thought fit to do so. This perveise 
interpretation made the position of the ministers worse that the poei^ 
tion of the Executive Councillors. For, the Executive Councillors oould 
not be overruled in ordinary cases except by a majori^ of votes. While 
under the interpretation put by the Governors upon Section 62 (t) 
Ministers were at the mercy of the Governor and were without the 
protection enjoyed by the Executive Oonncillors. There was anoth^ 
thing which also helped the aggrandisement of the powers of the 
Governors as against the ministers and which tended to cripple the 
activity of the latter. The Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
Governor charged him to safeguard the interests of all members of the 
services employed in the Presidency in the legitimate exercise of their 
function and in the enjoyment of all their recognised rights and privi- 
leges. The duty was confined only to the question of the safeguarding 
^f the interests of the services. But the Governors placed a i^ider 
interpretation on this instruction and insisted that all matters relating 
to the services inclnding the question of their appoinments^ posting 
and promotions in the Minister’s department should be unto the 
charge of the Governors. la Bonsbay the Qevemor cluhp^ 
right even with regard to the services functioning under the Incentive 
CouucUlors and to make it known ^t to toremor has this ponrer, 
the ordinary form ** to Governor in OanheR Is pleased to appoint 
wae changed to Governor is pleased to appomt*’. The iHcsdtoi 
assigned to to Secretary of a minieierial ako hsi]^ to 

i^ken the aiitlmr% ol to miniito and to to autocracy of 

to eWernor. Wm, in aR cases, where to Stoetoy dito^ too 





the decision of the ministers, he was permitted to approach th^ Governor 
over the head of his political chief and get liis decision altered bj the 
fiat of the Governor. 

10. All this undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the satisfactory 
working of dyarchy. But what I wish to guard against is the inference 
<^ten drawn that in the absence of these factors dyarchy could have been 
been a workable system of Government. For I maintain that dyarchy 
is in itself an unworkable system of Government. Fortunately for me 
I am not alone in holding this opinion. The Government of Bombay, 
some members of which individually support the continuance of the 
system of dyarchy, has itself condemned it in 1919, as an uifworkable 
system in words which are worth quoting ; ** A reference to the records 
of Government will show that there is scarcely a question of import- 
ance which comes up for discusaion and settlement in any of the depart- 
ments of Government which does not require to be weighed carefully 
in the light of considerations which form the province of another de- 
partment of Government. The primary duty of the Government as a 
whole is to preserve peace and order, to protect the weak against the 
strong, and to see that in the disposal of all questions coming before 
them the conflicting intereets of the many different classes affected 
receive due attention. And it follows from this that practically all 
proposals of importance put forward by the Minister in charge of any 
of the departments suggested for transfer . . . will involve a reference to 
the authorities in charge of the reserved departments . . . there are lew, 
if any, subjects on which they (the functions of the two portions of 
the (Government) do not overlap. Consequently the theory that, in 
case of a transferred subject in charge of a Minister, it will be 
possible to dispose it off without reference to departments of Govern- 
ments concerned with the control of reserved subjects is largely 
without foundation.’’ 

11. The dualism due to division of subjects is but one of the inherent 
defects which makes dyarchy unworkable. There is also another. Under 
it it is not possible for the Executive to act as a unified body with 
a common policy. Such a unity can bo secured only by a common 
allegiance arising out of a common mandate. Ministers who are 
appointed from the legislature ane bound to feel a real obligation towards 
that body : that indeed is the reason why they are appointed and they 
would not serve their intended purpose unless they felt such obligation. 
But every link that binds them to the legislature works only to separate 
them from their official colleagues with the result that the dualism 
inherent in dyarchy tends to come to the surface. Once this dualism 
has established itself between the two halves of government — and the 
many instances in which Ministers and Executive Councillors have 
opposed each other by speech and vote in open Council prove its possi- 
bility — government must become impossible. This dualism in dyarchy 
is kept in ebeck by a coalition. But this coalition is a forced and 
artificial union between two parties with totally different mandates and 
can easily lead to an impasse. That such an impasse has not occurred 
in the Bombay Presidency does not negative this inherent defect in 
dyarchy. It only throws in clear relief Giat in this coalition the 
miniitters had surrendered themselves to the Councillors. 

. I^. Nothwithstanding l^ese inherent defects there are people who 
hold that dyarchy has been successfully worked in this Presidency. 
That view can be agreed to only if it means that the Governor was 
not obliged to suspend the constitution or to bring into operation 
the emergency powers given to him by the Government of India Act. 
This is true. Bui the question is not whether dyarchy worked. The 
question is whether it worked as a responsihle form of Government. 
JiPor it must not be overlodced that in 19X9 there were many other 
alt^qatire lorms of Oovetmnent competing wiG^ dyarchy fot 'aocept- 
\ ^ll^ere was the Congress lasagne Sohems and thsre was ths 
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Scheme by heads of the Provinces, to mention no others. But all 
these ^hemee were rejected in preference to dyarchy because they failed 
to satisfy the tests of responsible government. Any estimate of the 
working of the dyarchical system of Government must therefore be 
based upon that supreme consideration alone. If we bear this fact 
in mind and then attempt to evaluate the working of dyarchy, the 
Conclusion that in this province dyarchy has been a failure is beyond 
diepiit^. Responsible gpvernment means, that the Executive continues 
to be in oflice only so long as it commands a majority in the House. 
That is the essence of the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. Now 
if we apply this test to the working of dyarchy in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and take into account the w'casions on which the Council divided 
on motions relating to the transferred subjects, we hnd a most unedi- 
fying spectacle that the ministers have been defeated time and again 
on the floor of the Hpuse and yet they have continued in office as 
though nothing had happened. This lamentable tale is told by the 
following table: — 



Total No. 

No. of divi- 
sions in 
which Govt, 
were neutral. 

No. of 

No. of 
Govt. 

No. of 

Year. 

, of 

Govt. 

defeats if 

Govt. 


1 divisions. 

1 

defeats. 

official block 
is eliminated. 

successes. 

1921 ... 

3 


2 

2 

1 

1922 ... 

17 


4 

8 1 

9 

1923 ... 

4 


1 

2 

1 

1924 ... 

19 


10 

14 

5 

1925 ... 

30 



11 

18 

1926 ... 

3 



1 

2 

1927 ... 

26 



10 

1 16 

1928 ... 

2 



1 

j 1 


These figures show that in 1921 out of three divisions the ministers W'ere 
defeated on two; in 1922 out of 17 on 8; in 1924 out of 19 on 14; 
in 1925 out of 30 on 11; in 1926 out of 3 on one; in 1927 out of 26 on 10; 
in 1928 out of two on one. Notwithstanding this there has never been 
a ca£)e in this Presidency of a minister having resigned. With these 
laci^B /bpiQre us it is impossible to agree to any conclusion which implies 
thii^l; ^5^arcny ha,8 worked as a responsible system of Government. 

13. It is ql course open to argument that if the ministers did not 
resign it is because the Council did not intend by these divisions to 
indicate want of confidence; otherwise it would have refused supplies to 
the ministers whom it ^ad discredited by its adverse vote. That the 
Bombay Legislative Council was too effete to impose its will effectively 
upon the ministers is a fact too well known to need mention. Its 
division into cliques and factions, its vicious way of fdlowing men 
rather than principles, made it a toy in the hands of the executive, 
so *Ktuch so, that the House as a whole failed to exercise even the selec- 
tive function which any popular House conscious of its power is expected 
to fulfil. Any popular House, howsoever dominated by the executive, 
tirill not tolerate the candidature of any member of the House for office 
unless he shows ^ that he has some power of speech, some dexterity in 
the handling cf*a subject, some readiness of reply and above all some 
definite vision which can constitute the basis of a rational policy of 
imcial and eobnomical betterment. Even in England where the domin- 
ance of the cabinet is as oonxplete as it could be, no Prime Miniate 
in fiBing the subordinMe dfices of Government will choose men who 
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iiava not shown themselTes aooeptable to the Houee of Commons. The 
legislative Council of Bombay was incapable even of this, with the result 
that the choice for political c^ce did not always fall on the best man 
available. But supposing that the Council being better organised, had 
imposed its will more effectively on the executive. What would have 
been the result? Would it have made dyarchy work as a responsible 
form of Government? My answer is emphatically in the negative. For, 
any effective action on the part of the legislature against the Executive 
can produce only one result, namely, it will lead to the use by the 
Governor of the emergency powers of suspension and certification, 
which are entrusted to him under the Act. That this is the inevitable 
result of strong action on the part of the legislature is the testimony 
of all provinces where the constitution has been suspended. But to 
admit this is to admit that the moment the Council begins to assert 
its power to the fullest extent dyarchy must crumble unless jacked by 
the emergency powers of the Gk)vernor. It is therefore obvious that in 
either case dyarchy fails. It fails by the inaction of the legislature aa 
in the Bombay Presidency. It fails as much by the action of legislature 
as in Central Provinces. In the one case by reason of the weakness of 
the legislature the executive gets the freedom to be irresponsible. In 
the other case the legislature by force of action compels the Governor 
to keep into being an irresponsible executive. 

14. Many have suggested that dyarchy would have worked better if the 
Governor had chosen to conduct himself as a constitutional head in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 52 (3) and the advice given bv 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. I do not share this view. First 
of all there is no foundation of facta to support the contention that the 
Governor was bound to act as a constitutional head. It is often for- 
gotten hliat though the dyarchical form of government was selected 
as being a responsible form of government implying that the Governor 
in relation to the ministers was to !be a constitutional head, yet the 
Joint Report made it quite clear that he was not to be reduced to that 
position. They expressly stated We do not contemplate that from 
the outset the governor should occupy the position of a purely con- 
stitutional governor who is bound to accept the decision of his ministers. 
We reserve to him the power of control because we regard him as 
generally responsible for his administration ”, Nor did the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee recommend that he should work as a constitutional 
governor. The Committee distinctly stated in paragraph 5 of their 
Report that the Ministers will be assisted and guided by the governor 
who will accept their advice and promote their policy whenever possible. 
This is far from saying that the Committee intended him to function 
as a constitutional head. Indeed such an intention would be inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of the Act under which the governor’s dicta- 
torial powers were expressly reserved and nothing that is said in the 
Joi^ J|eport or in the Report of the Parliamentary Committee nullifies 
th^ ^f'lhat if the governor has himsell governed and has not 
aRoi^ed the ministers to govern thrqhgh him it is no fault of his. But 
granting that the governor should have acted as a constitutional head, 
the question again is, would it have made dyarchy workable as reapon- 
idhle form of government? My answer to this question is also in the 
negative. For, as I see the situation, if you take away the power of the 
Gc^ernor and make him a constitutional head, you thereby expose ^e 
existence of the reserved side of the Government to an attack from 
|>opnlnrly eleot^* chamber. From this peril the reserved side derived 
of the protection of the Governor has only one escape and that is to 
consent to he ruled by the wishes of the Council. In other words^ if 
you reif^e them from ^e lap of the goxenmr, you have no other 
alternate except to |dace th^ on the same footing aa tiba tramlamd 
aide. But thk is only another way of stating that if the deahro la to 
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reduce the poetiion of the Oovernor to that of a oonatitutional head 
you inuat hrit put an end to dyarchy. 

15. So far 1 have argued againtt the view that dyarchy ia not a ayatem 
which ia made unworkable by certain other factora and in aupport of 
the view that owing to ita inherent defects, it is not only unworkable 
but it ia incapable of being ^rked as a responaible form of a govern^ 
inent. Of course dyarchy with complete dualism involving the funo*' 
tioning of two separate governments and two separate legislatureB, in 
one the legislature ia subordinate to the executive, and in the other 
the executive is subordinate to the legislature, is free from the criticism 
which has been urged above against the system of dyarchy-with;;;dualism 
such as is in operation. But the alternative of dyarchy with dualism 
was rejected by the Government of India in 1919 and is open to the 
same objections which apply to the system of government that was estab- 
lished by the Morley-Minto Beforms and which have never been eo 
^foxoibly voiced as in the Montagu-Chelmsford Repmt. A return to 
BU<di. a system at this stage in the evolution of political life in India ‘ia 
mptblhkable and I therefore refrain from saying anything on a possible 
-i^ourse to such a system. The only alternative left is to discontinue 
dyarchy and transfer all subjects to ^e control of the ministers. 


16. So far the general grounds of my opposition to the resommenda- 
tions of my oolleagaes who have given their sanction to the continuance 
of dyarchy have been stated. 1 now proceed to state my grounds of 
objection to the continued reservation of the particular aubject, namely 
law and order. The principal reason urged against the transfer of 
law and order to the charge of a minister is that being subject to the- 
wishes of the electorates and being removable by an adverse vote of the 
Council the minister will not be able to administer the department 
impartially. The inevitable consequence of such a situation, it is feared^ 
will be that the services working in the administration of that depart- 
ment will be placed in a false position. Never knowing when they will 
be supported and when they will be censured, the uncertainty will 
paralyse their action to the grave detriment of peace and good govern- 
ment. It is further urged that in view of the series of Hindn-Moslem 
riots which have, of late, become so very common we ought not to trans- 
fer law and order to the control of a minister who is subject to the 
vagaries of public opinion and who is likely to be swayed by communal 
prejudices, Hindu or Moslem. 

17. To be frank this argument has produced no effect upon me al- 
though my colleagues seem to have been considerably impressed by it. 
It is one of the stock arguments of bureaucracy. To admit its force is 
to accept that bureaucratic government is the best form of government. 
Unfortunately bureaucratic government has been known to India too 
long for anybody to be deceived by any such argument. It is so extrava- 
gant tlmt its acceptance would involve the negation o( respq|iih]e 
government. Whatever its antecedents, responsible goveriKi^^4t must 
be recognised, has come to stay in In^a. Any change tiUbs cAn bring 
akmg with it must be in the direction of expansion of tbe-princip]b. 
Any plan therefore which hinders the broadening of this basiU' prin- 
ciple must create a serious conflict between the €k)vernment and the 
people. Nor does, it appear tq me that there exists any ground why 
we should needlessly give rise to surii a conflict by acting upMl tm 
bureaucratic. argument. For, in my opinion, the fear that ihe s^i^ers 
will succumb to the riamour of their folWers in the house or that 
their foBoweri will be malevolent in their attitude is net hacked by 
experience and in so far as it is, it does them a great injust^ 1!ho 
sm^penrion of the Iiocal Boards and Bf unioipslities which had been 
captured by ^^e non-co-operators in 192$ at a time when Mr. J^ndhi 
was in Ihe plenitude eff his power gives us hope io say that mlnlstera 
can be trusted to act ihdwEiendentty cf the hhhee ql ihe Slectoratea 
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when Buch sn actioD is demanded of them. Members of Government 
will 1 am sure testify tlmt the Bombay Legislative Council has in- 
vak'iably acted wii^ the necessary restraint which consoiousnesB of respon- 
sibility always brings with it. But even if one is compelled to admit 
that the House may not keep itself unruffled on occasions of communal 
feeling and communal clash this is no argument against transfer. For, 
one may point out in reply that no oommunity whatever its attitude 
towards another has any vested interest in disorder such as will induce 
its accredited representatives to be so irresponsible as to lead them to 
work against peace and goodwill. The fear therefore which operates 
on the mind of those yho support the reservation of law and order is 
merely the fear of the unseen, unknown and the untried. My col- 
leagues in not recommending the transfer are no doubt adopting a 
most cautious course. But 1 am not certain that they are thereby 
following the wisest course. For, there is such a thing as too much 
caution which prohibits the liberty to make an experiment which the 
wisest course must demand in order to find .out whether or not the fear 
is real. The very same fear of the unknown which is now urged against 
the transfer of law and order was urged in 1919 against the transfer 
of the subjects now entrusted to the control of the ministers. But 
they were all brushed aside by the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India who both consented to take the leap in the dark. 1 pre- 
fer to adopt the same coarse with respect to law and order. 

18. But there is another reason why if we are to make the experiment 
it is wise that we should make it without delay. It is obvious that 
the transfer of a subject brings in its wake an increase in the number 
of Indians employed in the services. It is possible that the Indian.*^ 
might be less efflcient, at any rate, less experienced than the European 
members of the staff. To postpone the transfer of law and order is 
therefore to increase the dangers incident upon every transitional stage. 
Consequently, if is much the safest to take the step at once and emerge 
through that stage while the experienced trained civil servants, who 
could be relied upon to loyally assist in working the new constitution 
with as little dislocation as possible, are still with us. Fortunately for 
me this suggestion comes from a very important authority, in fact 
it comes from an experienced civil servant, who supplied his views in a 
note to Mr. Barker who has reproduced the same in his book on th< 
“ Future of Government of Indw find the 

I pro^Kise to state,'’ says Mr. Barker, “the lines of such criticism 
as it is advanced in a Note written by an experienced civil servant. . . . 
In the first place it is urged by the autlior of the Note that the main 
tenance of law and order, and matters concerned with land revenue anc 
tenancy rights, ought to be transferred.” “ These departments,” h« 
urges, “ are administered under Gove»*nment by the strongest and inosi 
able branch of all the services in India — the Indian Civil Service. The 
principles of their administration have long been laid down, and are welJ 
understood. The Service has great tradition behind it which will ensure 
that that administration will get the liest assistance and most outspoken 

advice It is admitted that the people of India are quiet and 

easily governed people, though occasionally liable to excitement oVer 
things affecting their caste or religion, l^e task of . maintaining law 

and order is not therefore a very £fficiilt one the argument 

that land revenue and tenancy questions affect the interest of the tnaMs 
ratheV than of the classes who will be represented in the Legislature 
(and therefore, on the fifth of the canons mentioned above, should not he 
transferred) is absolutely inconsistent with the franchise and electorate 

sehme which has been put forward for the Provinces ^he 

et^avinced advocate of the oompartmental intern who is afraid to traaifar 
oMe any rate of the departments concerned with law and and 
mth revenue administrat’oti admits that he is afraid of his own sHieme. 
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1, th<nigh I am not an adTocate of dyarchy, should not be 
afraid to make the experiment, because 1 should hope to find 
among the Ministers that oommon sense, goodwill, and forbearance 
which are essential to the success of any scheme, dyarchioal or not,” 

I quite realise the anxiety of the minorities in respect of the 
transfer of law and order. But it is somewhat difficult to understand 
how they expect to gain by its reservation. There* will be no difference 
between a bureaucrat in charge of law and order and a minister from 
the standpoint of personal bias if the bureaucrat is to be an Indian. 
If he is to be a European, then the most that can be said of him is 
that he will be a neutral person. But this, is hardly an advantage. For, 
there is no guarantee that a neutral person will also be an impartial 
person. On the contrary a person who is neutral has also his interests 
and his prejudices and when he has no such interest he is likely to be 
ignorant. The European persona of the bureaucrat is therefore a doubtful 
advantage to the minorities who are anxious for the reservation of law 
and order. What however passes my comprehension is the failure of some 
of the representatives of the minorities to realise the great advantage 
which the ministerial system gives them as against the bureaucratic 
regime. For the best guarantee which the minorities can have for their 
own protection is power to control the actions of the executive. The 
bureaucratic system is impervious to this control. If it protects the 
minorities it is because it likes to do so. But if on any occasion it chooses 
not to take action the minorities have no remedy. In other words, 
a minister can be dictated to; but a bureaucrat may not even be advised. 
This it seeme to me is a vital difference between the regime of the 
bureaucrat and the regime of the minister. Personally myself, I do not 
see how the minorities will lose by the transfer of law and order and 
I say this, although I belong to a minority whose members are treated 
worse than human beings. My view is ^at in a Legislature where 
minorities are adequately represented, it is to their advantage that law 
and order should be transferred. For, such transfer gives them the 
power of control over the administration of the subject which is denied 
to them under reservation. I think the minorities should consider 
seriously whether there is not sufficient truth in the statement that a 
rogue does better under the master’s eye than an honest man unwatched ; 
and if they do, 1 think they will realise that they can with good reason 
prefer inferior officers, over whom they can exercise an influence, to 
the most exemplary of mankind entirely free from such responsibility. 

20. There is however another and a more important reason why 
Minorities prefer reservation to transfer. It is because their representa- 
tion in the Legislature is so small as to make them inconsequential. 
From the standpoint of the minorities, the choice obviously is between 
reservation and no-representation on the one hand and transfer and 
adequate representation on the other. Here again the second alternative 
must be deemed to be more beneficial than the first. It would therefore 
be more in the interest of the minorities to insist on adequate representa- 
tion than to persist in opposing the transfer of law and order. But, if 
the fear of mal-administration in the department of law and order to 
the prejudice of the minorities cannot be allayed by the grant of adequate 
representation to the minorities, I am prepared to add a proviso to 
recommendation to the effect that if a minority of say 40 per oent^ in 
the legislative oonnoh ^ould decide by a vote that law and order be a 
reserved subject, it ^all then be withdrawn from the list^bf transferred 
subjects. 1 make the proposal in preference to that of the Mujority, 
bisoause I hold that some day the subject shall have to be transferred 
if the principle of responsible government laid down in the Pronounce- 
ment of 20th itugust, 1917, is to be made good aiid that the proposal 
wMle If does not oome in the waj^ of giving effect to it immediately it 
does not preclude the possibility of cancelUng the transfer, if experience 
shows that the fears entertained about it are well founded. 

71062 H 2 
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Chapttr 2. 

ThK ExICUTIVI IK WOBKINO. 

21. THe introduction of a unified goTernmeiit baaed on ministerial 
responsibility gives rise to four important questions. Of these the first 
pertains to the stability of the executive, the second to communal repre- 
sentation in the Executive^ the third to the enforoemeni of the responsi- 
bility of the Executive and the fourth to the mutual relation among the 
members of the Executive. 

22. Regarding the first question it is said that owing to the communal 
bias of the members of the legislature the legislature is bound to be 
composed of groups. With attachment to community more pronounced 
than loyalty to principles, the ministry may find itself resting on uncertain 
foundation of communal allegiance measured out in proportion to oom- 
munnl advantage so that if communities choose to transfer their allegiance 
according to their will and without reference to principles ministrisB 
may crumble as soon as they are formed. To prevent sudi an evil it is 
proposed that the ministry might be formed from a panel of men chosen 
by the various groups in the Oouncil and once it ie formed it should be 
made irremovable during the lifetime of the Council. I recognise that the 
fear of an unstable executive may come true. But I do not think that 
it calls for a remedy or a remedy of the kind su^ested. India is not 
the only country with the group tendency manifesting itself in the 
Legislature. The French Chamber of Deputies is a more glaring instance 
of the group tendency involving frequent disruption of the ministries. 
All the same the French have felt that the situation, bad as it is^ is not 
so intolerable as to call for a remedy. But assuming that what is 
anticipated comes true and the situation becomes intolerable, I am con- 
vinced that the remedy is not the right one. That the remedy will 
immensely weaken the responsibility of the ministers is beyond dispute. 
What, however, 1 am afraid of, is that the scheme instead of making for 
the coalescence of the groups will only serve to harden and perpetuate 
them ; so that the remcnly far from curing the dieease will only aggravate 
it. The true remedy appears to me to lie along the line of reconstruc- 
tion of the existing electorates. 

23. I am totally opposed to the recognition of communal representation 
in the executive of the country. Under it, the disease will break out in 
its worst form in a roost vital organ of the governmental machinery. It 
will be a dyarchy or tnarchy depending upon the number of commuhities 
thatyriU have to be recognised as being entitled to representation in the 
cabinet. It will no doubt be a communal dyarchy somewhat different from 
the poUtical dyarchy which we have to-day. But that will not make it 
better than political dyarchy. The defects inherent in the one are 
inherent in the other and if the aim of constitutional reconstructkMi 

a unified government, dyarchy in its communal form must be m 
BUmmarily delected as dyarchy in its political form. Indeed there is 
greater reason for the rejection of communal dyarchy than there is lor 
the r^ection of political dyarchy. For under political dyarchy the 
possibility of a Government based on principle exkts. But communal 
dyarchy is sure to result in a Government ba^ on class ideology. 

91. It is a cardinal principle of the constitutional law Great Britain 
xhd the self-governing Dominions that every minister is amenable to 
tlie liXW Courts. Indeed it ie owing to this wise principle ^at British 
eublectB at home and in the Dominions are secure in person i^nd property 
a^inst mmisterial wrong doing. India alone stande in strange contrast 
with Gteat Britain and ike Dominions in the matter of Kegel rwnmnsibilify 
of the Executive for itt^al aete. During Hud oemne of a hitter eoufiiot 
tim MUsim heaM hj Sii* Iliaiah Impey and the EKeoutive 
backed by Warren H a et infi, " the Exeemtive in India m eaify •• 1780 
eeenied for iteelf from Hkm oontrol of the Obnrts. Ilbet 
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immunity has been continued to it ever since and now finds its place 
in sections 110 and 111 of the Government of India Act. Such an 
immunity was tolerated because it was Io<'aJ and not general. For it 
was provided that members of the Executive who cotUd not be prosecuted 
in India were liable to prosecution in England for illegal acts done in 
India. This system of accountability if it was remote was none the less 
officac'ious because under the old regime almost every member of the 
Executive by reason of the fact that he was a European returned to 
England. The composition of the Elxecutive has now undergone a change. 
It is largely Indian in personnel and as the chances of any one of them 
going to England are so rare their liability can never in fact be 
enforced. The situation as it now stands provides no remedy either 
immediate or remote against wrongful acts of ministers. To aUow the 
situation to continue, is destroy the very basis of constitution^' 
government. I therefore recommend that sections 110 and 111 of the 
Government of India Act should be amended so as to allow all British 
subjects, whether Indian or European, the right to resort ‘to the Courts 
in respect of illegal acts ordered by ministers. Such a change in the law 
was urged in 1919 in respect of ministers. But it was not then accepted 
bmause its acceptance, it was thought, would introduce an invidious 
distinction between Ministers and Executive Ocxuncillors. With the 
introduction of full responsible government in the Provinces, this objec* 
tion does not survive. 

25. I hold so strongly to the view of enforcing legal responsibility of 
ministers for illegal acts that I proi> 08 e that the constitution should pro- 
vide for the constitution of a tribunal composed of the Legislature or 
partly of the Legislature and partly of the Judiciary before which 
ministers may be impeached for acU unlawful in themselves or acts 
prejudicial to the national welfare. I am aware that owing to the intro- 
duction of ministerial responsibility impeachment has fallen into disuse. 
But 1 feel that ministerial responsibility in India is only in the making 
and until the Legislature and the Executive have become conscious of its 
implications it is better to provide a more direct means of curbing the 
extravagances of power in the ^ hands of men who are unused to it and 
who may be led to abuse it by excessive loyalty to caste and creed. A 
safeguaid is never superfluous because it is not often invoked. 

26. In determining .the relationship between the members of the 
executive — ^whether each should be liable for his acts only or whether each 
should be liable for the acts of all, in other words, whether the liability 
should be individual or joint — is a question on which no one can dog- 
matise. All the same 1 am for joint responsibility. I im aware th£t 
under it the Legislature is practically helpless in the matter of punishing 
a delinquent minister. With joint responsibility the legislatnre will not 
be able to dismiss a minister of whose acts it disapproves; it will not be 
in position even formally to censure him, unless it is prepared to get rid 
of his colleagues as well. This no legislature functioning with a parlia- 
mentary executive dare do. For if it does, and overthrows the executive 
the executive will also overthrow the Legislature by asking lor a dusolu- 
tion. Notwithstanding this defect, I am in favour of joint responsibility 
and for two reasons. In a modem state the function of the executive as 
an administering body applying legislation has become a seeondaiy 
function. Its main fuuotion is to determine poUqy and submit proposids 
to the Legislature. Indeed so necessary is the function that tlm useful- 
ness of the Legislatures would be considerably diminished if ^e executive 
failed to perform it. But in order that the executive may perform the 
function it policy-making, there must be a unity of ontl^ among its 
members. Such a unity of outlook will not he possible without complete 
edierenoe in the executive. Joint responsibility, it appears to me, can 
alone ensure such coherence. Second reseon why 1 reeomtnmid joint 
responsihility Is heeause I lear that the principle of individual responti- 
hili^ witt never permit the growtii of a comam political platfeips 
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traaisoeiiding the Vouudariee of caste and creed. It will perpetuate 
grotips and the Presidency will for ever be condemned to a irule of Govern- 
ment by Coalition of groups which by their readiness to form new com- 
bination, will plague the administration with instability and which by 
tinir preference for a policy of mancsuvres to a policy of ideas, will 
fatally affbct the integrity of the work of the administration. Tinder 
joint responsibility although a party may be a collocation of units of 
varying views yet members of each unit, not only shall be forced to do 
the best they can to formulate a unified policy but will be compelled to be 
bound by it. The habit of submitting to a party programme which is 
wider than the group programme will furnish a kind of education, the 
need of which must be keenly felt by aU who know the conditions of India. 

27. How to secure joint responsibility is a matter of some importance. 
To do it by express terms of law will leave no liberty either to the Hoad 
of the administration or the Legislature to dismiss a minister without 
dismissing the whole of the executive. It is therefore better to leave it to 
convention. The question how to make the convention operative still 
remains. It seems to me that if instead of the Governor choosing the 
ministers, the task was entrusted to one of the ministers to choose his 
colleagues, a cabinet so formed is bound to function on the basis of joint 
responsibility and would yet leave room for getting rid of an individual 
minister without changing the whole personnel of the government. 

I therefore suggest that the Governor should be instructed not to under- 
take directly the task of appointing individual ministers but to chooee a 
chief minister and leave to him the work of forming a government. 

2fi. My colleages have recommended that there should be 7 ministers 
to take charge of the administration of the Presidency. I am unable 
to concur in the recommendation in so far as it fixes the number of 
ministers. It may be that the future government of the Presidency 
might be able to do with less than 7 or may feel the necessity for having 
more than 7 to make no mention of having to appoint ministers without 
portfolios for satisfying the personal ambitions of members of the Legis- 
lature without whose support it may not be possible to carry on the 
government of the Province. Under these circumstances the wisest 
course seems to me to leave the question of the number of ministers open 
to be determined by the Legislature of the day. 

Chapter 3. 

The Position and Powers of the Govbbnor. 

29. Under the existing constitution the Governor of a Province does not 
occnpy a well defined position. He has not the position of a constitutional 
head representing the Crown in the Province without any responsibility 
fqr the government of the Province. Nor is his position such as to invest 
him with a complete diroction of the affairs of the Province. His position 
partakes of both. Such a position for the Governor which makes him 
play the double role of an autocrat and a constitutional head is not a 
very happy position either from the standpoint of the Governor or from 
the stai^point of smooth working of the governmental machine. What- 
ever the nature of the difficulties of the position of a Governor was made 
lo occupy it was quite consistent with the type of the constitution that 
was introduced in 1919. As the constitution did not grant full responsible 
government the Governor was naturally not reduocMl to the position of a 
constitutional head. On the other hand, as the direction of the affairs 
of the Province was in some departments at any rate, transferred to 
resj^nsible ministers, the Governor was not permitted to retain his former 
position as an irresponsible head. The change in the position of the 
Oove^iw was thus based on an intelligent principle of reducing the 
egeoutive powers of the Governor in direct ratio to the advattoe made 
towards responsible government. F<dlowing the logic of the principle laid 
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doim in 1919^ of making the position of the Oovemor to accord with the 
tranafer of reeponaibility, 1 recommend that the Gorernor of the Province 
dioiikl he reduced to the position of a constitutional head. Indeed no 
uiker position for the Governor can be thought of, which will he com- 
patible with the system of full responsible government. 

30. Eegarding his powers he shall have in his capacity aa representing 
the Crown in the Executive of the Province the power to make api^int- 
ments to the cabinet. In the same capacity, he will have the ultimate 
power of giving or refusing sanction, to any order propo^ by the 
minister in any matter pertaining to any branch of the administration. 
As representing the Crown in the Legislature he will have in dealing 
with Bills pas^ by tiie Council the power (1) to assent, (2) to reserve 
assent pending signification of His Majesty’s pleasure and (3) to retuse 
assent. 

31. The exercise of these powers given to the Governor must of course 
be made conditional upon the formula that it must be with the advice of 
ministei*8 responsible to the Legislature. This does not mean that he 
will not have the discretion to disagree with his ministers. Far from that 
being the case, he will retain the liberty not merely to tell his ministers 
that he does not approve of their policy but actually to dismiss the 
ministers who persist in a policy to which he is opposed. For there 
cannot be any obligation on a constitutional head oompelling him to 
follow a minister responsible to a Legislature. The essence of his obliga- 
tion is to follow the general wish of the electors and if he appears to 
follow the minister it is because a minister is supposed to represent the 
will of the electors. But there may be occasions when he may have 
reasons to doubt that the minister correctly represents the will of the 
general electorates. Consequently not only do the constitutions of all 
responsible governments recognise this possibility but they actually provide 
him with all possible means of ascertaining what the will of the electorates 
is. For that purpose the constitution of every responsible government 
permits the Governor to dismiss the ministers and appoint others who 
agree with him in the hope that the Legislature will support them, it 
the Legislature refuses support to the new ministers, the constitutions 
of all responsible governments permit him another resource that of an 
appeal to the electorates in the hope that they might support him. 
These resources the Governor of the Province must be allow^. But it 
is also necessary to bear in mind that no constitution gives him larger 
powers than these. If after the ascertainment of the will of the elec- 
torates, it is found that the decision has gone against him the constitution 
of every responsible government leaves him no other alternative but to 
yield, abdicate or fight. The Governor of a Province must be content 
with these resources. Under no circumstances can he have independent 
powers of action such as he has under the present constitution to certify 
measures not passed by the Legislature, sanction expenditure refused by 
the legislature or suspend the constitution by dismissing the ministers 
and assuming the direction of affairs himeelf. What is necessary there- 
fore for making the Governor a constitutional head is to take away his 
powers of certification and suspension and thus make it impossible for him 
tc act independently of ministers responsible to the legislature. 

The precise language of the Section in which the obligation of the 
Governor to act on the advice of the minister is a matter of some 
moment. Section 32 (3) i^ich deals with this seems to be too vaguely 
laorded. It as too indefinitely worded to secure the desired end. Instead 
of ptating that the Gbvernor shall act on the advice of his minitbera it 
wo^ be better if the Section stated that no order of the Governor 
shall be valid unless it is countersigned by a minister. The obligatory 
force of an^ kngnage is obvious. Accordingly I recommend sitch a 
ishnage in Him langoags of the Section. 

non B t 
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38. Along with the definition of the powers of the Governor, the place 
of the Governor in the Executive must also be defined. Being relieved 
from the responsibility for the direction of affairs, the function of the 
Governor becomes supervisory rather than executive. ' His main business 
will be to see that those on whom the responsibility will n)pw fall do not 
infringe the principles enunciated in the constitution for their guidance, 
in order that he may perform this function, he must b^ independent 
of local politics. That independence is absolutely essential to unpre- 
j^iced supervision. The best way of keeping him independent is to 
keep him awKy from the executive. Nothing will undermine public 
confidence in his impartial judgment so much as a direct participation by 
the Governor in political controversies. Nor can it be doubted that his 
association in the public mind with the controversies between the' Legis- 
lature and the ESxecutive will have any other result. If the Governor 
is to discharge his ^notions in a manner that will be regarded as fair 
it is very important that he must be above party. For that purpose 
he must be* emancipated from the Executive as be has been dissociated 
from the Legislature. I therefore recommend that it should be provided 
that the Governor shall not be a part of the Executive nor shall he 
have the right to preside over it. The meetings of the Executive shall 
be summoned and presided over by the Prime Minister without any 
intervention of the Governor. 


SECTION in. 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE. 

Chaptsr 1. 

Fiukckxbk. 

84. My colleagues have recommended that the franchise in urban areas 
should remain as it is and that in rural areas the land revenue assess- 
mept should be halved. I am unable to agree to this. My colleagues 
have treated the question of franchise as though it was a question of 
favour rather than of right. I think that such a view is too dangerous 
to be accepted as the basis of political society in any country. For if 
the conception of a right to repreientafion is to be dismissed as 
irrelevant; if a moral claim to representation is to be deemed as nothing 
but a metaphysical or sentimental abstraction; if franchise is considered 
a privilege to be given or withheld by those in political power according 
to their own estimate of the use likely to be made of it, then it is 
manffest that the political emancipation of the unenfranchised will be 
entirely at the mercy of those that are enfranchised. To accept such a 
conclusion is to accept that slavery is no wrong. For slavery, too, 
involves the hypothesis that men have no right but what those in power 
choose to give them. A. theory whidi leads to such a conclusion must 
be deemed to be fatal to any form of popular Government, and as such 
1; reject it in toto. 

85. My colleagues look upon the question of franchise as though it was 
niaihing but a question of competency to put into a ballot box a piece 
jsl^aper with a number of names written thereon. OtlmrwiBe they would 
not'^ave insisted upon literacy as a criterion for the extensi<m of the 
franchise. Such a view^^ the franchise is undoubtedly superficial and 
involyes a total misunderstanding of what it stands for. If the majority 
had betoe its mind tba true conception of what franchise means they 
would hnos realised tiiat franchise, far from being a transaction conoamad 
with ^ marking of the ballot papmr, standi for diract and aeiiva 

in the regxdation of tha tnrtns .npan aosodatad liip 



•hall be euttained and the permit of good carried on.’* Once tbia con- 
ception of franohiae U admitted^ it would follow that franohiae ia due to 
ererj adidt who ia not a lunatic. For, aaaooialed life ia ahared by 
every individual and aa every individual ia affected by ita oonaequenceBi 
every individual must have the right to aettle ita terms. From the 
same premises it would further follow that the poorer the individual the 
greater the necessity of enfranchising him. For, in every society based 
on private property the terms of associated life as between owners and 
workers are from the start set against ^e workers. If the welfare of the 
worker is to be guaranteed from being menaced by the owners the terms 
of their associated life must be constantly resettled. But this can 
hardly be done unless the franchise is dissociated from property and 
extended to all property less adults. It is therefore clear that judged 
from either point of view the conclusion in favour of adult suffrage 
is irresistible. I accept that conclusion and recommend that the 
franchise should be extended to all adults, male and female, above the 
age of 21. 

36. Political justice is not the only ground for the introduction of 
adult suffrage. Even political expediency favours its introduction. One 
of the reasons why minorities like the Mohamedan insist upon com- 
munal electorates is the fear that in a eystem of joint electorates 
the voters of the majority community would so largely influence the 
election that seats would go to men who were undesirable from the 
standpoint of the minority. I have pointed out in a subsequent part 
of the report that such a contention conld be effectively disposed of 
by the introduction of adult suffrage. The majority has given uo 
thought to the importance of adult suffrage as an alternative to 
communal electorates. The majority has proceeded as though com- 
munal electorates were a good to be preserved and have treated adult 
suffrage as though it was an evil to be kept within bounds. My view 
of them is just the reverse. I hold communal electorates to be an 
evil and adult suffrage to he a good. Those who agree with me will 
admit that adult suffrage should be introduced not only because of 
its inherent good but also because it can enable us to get rid of the 
evil of communal electorates. But even those whose political faith 
does not include a belief in adult suffra^, will, I am sure, find no 
difficulty in accepting this view. For it is o^y common sense to 
say that a lesser evil is to *be preferred to a greater eril and there 
is no doubt that adult suffrage, if it is at all an evil, is a lesser 
evil than communal electorates. Adult suffrage, which is supported 
by political justice and favoured by political expediency, is also^ I 
find, demanded by a substantial body of public opinion. The Nehru 
Committee’s report, which embodies the views of all the political parties 
m India except the Non-Brahmins and the Depressed Glasses, favours 
the introduction of adult suffrage. The Depressed Classes have also 
insisted upon it. The Sindh Mohamedan Anociation, one Mohamedan* 
member and one No>n-Brahmin member of the Government of Bombay, 
have expressed themselves in favour of it. There is thus a considerable 
volume of public opinion in support of adult franchise. My colleagues 
give no reason why they have ignored this volume of public opinion. 

37. Two things appear to have weighed considerably with my coUeagues 
in their decision against the introduction of adult suffrage. One^ is 
the extent of illiteracy prevalent in the country. No can deny 
the existence of illiteracy among the masses of the country. Bui that 
this faetot should have any bearing on the question of Irandiise is 
a view the owrrectness of which I am not prepared to admit. First- 
of fdl^ illiteracy of the illiterate is no lauH of theirs. The Govemment 
of Bembsy ^ a long time refused to take upon itseff the most important 
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function of educating the people, and, when it did, it deliberately 
confined the benefit of education to the claeaes and refused to extend 
it to the masses.* 

36. It was not until 1854, that Goyernment declared itself in fayour 
of mass education as against class education. But the anxiety of 
Government for the spread of education among the masses has gone yery 
little beyond the passing of a few resolutions. In the matter of finan- 
cial support Government always treated education with a most niggardly 
provision. It is notorious, how Government, which is always in favour 
of taxation refused to consent to the proposal of the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale for compulsory primary education, although it was accom- 
panied by a measure of taxation. The introduction of the Beforms has 


* Lest this fact should be regarded as a fiction, 1 invite attention to 
the following extracts from the report of the Board of Education of the 
Bombay Presidency for the year 1860-51 : — 

System adopted by the Boabd based on the Views of Court of 
Dibbotobb. 

“ Paragraph 5. Thus, the Board of Education at this Presidency, 
having laid down a scheme of education, in accordance with the leading 
injunctions of Despatches from the Honourable Court, and founded 
not more on the opinions of men who had been attentively considering 
the progress of education in India, such as the Earl of Auckland, 
MajiMT Candy and others, than on the openly declared wants of the most 
intelligent of the natives themselves, the Board, we repeat, were informed 
by your Lordship’s predecessor in Council that the process must be 
reversed.” 


Views of Court on the Expediency of Eduoatino the 
Upper Classes. 

Pwragraph 8. Equally wise, if we may be permitted to use the 
expression, do the indications of the Honourable Court appear to us 
to be as to the quarters to which Government education should be 
directed, and specially with the very limited funds which are available 
for this branch of expenditure. The Honourable Court write to Madras 
in 1830 as follows : — ^ The improvenunts in education^ however, which 
most efectively eontrihv^e to elevate the moral and intellectuoX con- 
dition of a people are those which concern the education of the higher 
ckLsses — of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence over the 
minds of their oountrymen. By raising the standard of instruction 
amongst these daisses you would eventually produce a much greater and 
more heneficial/change in the ideas and the feelings of the community 
than you can^ope to produce hy acting directly on the more numerous 
doss. You are, moreover, acquainted unfh our anxious desire to have 
at our disposal a body of natives qualified by their habits and acquire- 
ments to take a larger share and occupy higher situations in the civil 
administration of their country than has been hitherto the praciicp 
u^er our Indian Government,^ Nevertheless, we hear on so many 
didst, even from those who ought to know better of the necessity and 
facility for educating the masses, for diffusing the arts and sciences 
of Europe amongst the hundred or the hundred and forty millions (for 
numbers count for next to nothing) in India, and other like generalities 
indicating cloudy notions on the subject, that a bystander mi|^t almost 
be tempted to suppose the whole resources of the State were at the 
commaiid of Educational Boards, instead of a modest pittance inferior 
in amount to sums devoted to a sin^e estaibli^ment in En^and.*’ « 
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liArdly improve matters. Beyond the paesing of a Compuleory Primary 
Bducation Act in the Presidency there has not been any appreciable 
adyance in the direction of mass education. On the contrary there has 
b^n a certain amount of deterioration owing to the transfer <rf educa- 
tion to local authorities which are manned, oomparatiyely speaking, by 
people who, being either indifferent or ignorant, are seldom keen for the 
advancement of education. 

S9. In the case of the Depressed Classes the opportunity for acquiring 
literacy has in fact been denied to them. TJntouchability has been an 
insuperable bar in their way to education. Sven Government bowed 


Conclusion that no means exist for Eduoatino the Masses. 

Paragraph 14. It rcnults most clearly from these facts, that if 
eiifhcient funds are not available to put 175 vernacular schools into 
a clue state of <M*gani8atio>n, and to give a sound elementary education 
to 10,730 boys, ail question as to educating ‘ the masses,’ the * hundred 
and forty millions,’ the 900,000 boys, in the Bombay Presidency dis- 
appears. The object is not one that can be attained or approximated 
to by Government, and Educational Boards ought not to allow them- 
selves to be distracted from a more limited practical field of action 
by the visionary speculations of uninformed benevolence.” 

Views or Court of Directors as to the Best Method of OpiBATioit 
WITH Limusd Means. 

” Paragraph 15. The Honourable Court appear to have always kept 
the conclusion which has been arrived at in the last paragraph very 
distinctly in view. Perceiving that their educational efforts to improve 
the people could only be attempted on a very small scale, they have deemed 
it necessary to point out tfj their different Governments the true method 
(»f producing the greate^st reeulth with limited means. We have already 
cited their injunctions to the 'Madras Government on this head ^(para- 
graph 7), and their despatch to the Government on the same date 
enforces sentiment of exactly the same import ; — ' It is our anxious 
desire to aford to the higher classes of the natives of India the means 
of instruction in European sciences and of access to the literature hf 
civilised Europe. The character which may be given to the classes 
jiossessed of leisure an'd natural influence ultimately determines that 
of the whole people.* ” 

Inquiry as to Uffbr Classes of India. 

Paragraph 16. It being then demonstrated that only a small section 
ot the population can be brought under tl^ influence of Government 
education in India, and the Honourable Coiirt having in effect decided 
that this section should consist of the * sgpper classes,* it is essential to 
ascertain who these latter consist of. Here it is absolutely necessary 
for the European inquirer to divest ' his mind of European analogies 
which so often insinuate themselves almost involuntarily into Anglo- 
Indian speculations. Circumstances in Europe, especially in England, 
have drawn a marked line, perceptible in manners, wealth, political and 
social influence, between the upper and lower classes. No sudi line 
is to be found in India, where, as under all despotisms, the will of 
the Prince was all that was requisite to raise men from the humblest 
condition in life to the hij^est station, and where, consequently, great 
uniformity in manners has always prevailed. A beggar, accoraing tn 
English notione, is fit only lor the stocks or compohan^ labour in the 
workhouse; in India he is a respectable character and worthy ind(^d 
of veneration accoiding to the Braminical theory, whick bonsiderB hhn 
as one who has renounced all the pleasures and trapl^tlons iife, for 
the cuHiratioii of learning and undiitohed asedltatloii on 'die 
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liefore it and ha* saorifioed the r^;hts of the Deprei^ OUaaee to admie- 
atoii in public aohoolB to the etsigencies of the social system in India. 
In a resolution of the year 1856 the Government of Bombay in rejecting, 
the petition of a Mahar boy to a school in Dharwar obeerved : ** The 
question discussed in the correspondence is one of very great practical 
difficulty. 

1. There can be no doubt that the Mahar petitioner has abstract 
justice in his side; and Government trust that the prejudices which 
at present prevent him from availing himself of existing means of 
education in Dharwar may be ere long removed. 

** 2. But Government are obliged to keep in mind that to interfere 
with the prejudices of ages in a summary manner, for the sake of 
one or few individuals, would probably do a great damage to the 
cause of education. The disadvantage under which the petitioner 
labours is not one which has originated with this Government, and 
it is one which Government cannot summarily remove by interfering 
in his favour, as he begs them to do.*' 

The Hunter Commission which fcdlowed after the lapse of 26 years 
did say that Government should accept the principle that nobody be 

Up^xa Ckisssxs in India. 

Faaragraph 17. The classes who may be deemed to be influential and 
in so far the upper classes in India, may be ranked as follows: — 

1st. The landowners and jaghirdars, representatives of the former 
feudatories and person^ in authorities under Native powers, and 
who may be termed the Soldier ciaas. 

2nd. Those who have acquired wealth in trade or oommerce or the 
commercial class. 

3rd. The higher employees of Government. 

4th. Brahmins, with whom may be associated though at long 
interval those of higher castes of writers who live by the pen snch 
as Parbhus and Shenvies in Bombay, Kayasthas in Bengal, pro- 
vided they acquire a position either in learning or station. 

Beahxins thb most Influential. 

Parctgraph 18. Of these four daeses incomparably the most influen- 
tial, the most numerous and on the whole easiest to be worked on by 
the Government, are the latter. It is a well-recognised fact throughout 
India that the ancient Jaghiadars or Soldier class are daily deteriorat- 
ing under our rule. Their old occupation is gone, and they have 
shown no disposition or capacity to adopt a new one, or to cultivate the 
art of peace. In the Presidency the attempts of Mr. Elphinstone and 
his successors to bolster up a landed aristocracy have lamentably 
failed; and €x>mplete disoomflture has hitherto attended all endeavours 
to open up a path to distinction through civil honours and education 
to a race to whom nothing appears to excite but vain pomp and ex- 
travagance, of the reminisoencee of their ancestors successful raids in 
the plains of Hindusthan, nor among the commercial classes, with a few 
exceptions, is there much greater opening for the influences of superior 
edui^tioA. As in all countries, hut more in India than in the higher 
civilised ones of Burope, the young merchants or trader must quit his 
school at an early period in order to obtain the special education nee^ 
ful for his vocation in the market or the counting bouse. Lastly the 
employees of the state, though they posses a great influence over the 
large numben who come in contaict with Ckivemment, have no inflnenoe, 
whatever, with the still larger numbers who are independent of Qevem* 
nMt; and, indeed, they, appear to inspire the same sort of distrust 
wilh the publie as Goveniment functionaries in Bni^iid, who are often 
eons^ered ^y the vulgar as nmre bachs ths state. 
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refused admission to a Qovernmeui College or Bdiool merdiy on tlui 
ground of caste. But it ako felt it necessary to eay that the principle 
should ** be applied with due caution ” and the result of such caution 
was that the principle was never enforcliSd. A Vdd attempt was, no 
doubt, made in 1921 by Dr. Paranjpye, when he was the Minister of 
Education. But as his action was without any sanction behind it, hia 
circular regarding admission of the Depressed (Masses to Schools is being 
evaded, with the result that illiteracy still continues to be a deplorable 
feature of the life of the Depressed Classes. 

40. To the question that is often asked how can such illiterate people 
he given the franchise, my reply therefore is, who is responsible for their 
illiteracy P If the responsibility for illiteracy falls upon the Government, 
then to make literacy a condition precedent to franchise is to rule out 
the large majority of the people who, through no fault of their own, 
have never had an opportunity of acquiring literacy provided to them. 
Granting that the extension of franchise must follow the removal of 
illiteracy what guarantee is there that efforts will be made to remove 

POVXATT OP BbAHMINS. 

Paragraph 19. The above analysis, though it may appear lengthy is 
nevertheless, indispensable, for certain important conclusions deducible 
from it. First, it demonstrates that the influential class whom the 
Government are able to avail themselves of in diffusing the seeds of 
education are the Brahmins and other high castes Brahmannis proximi. 
But the Brahmins and these high castes are for the most part wretchedly 
poor; and in many parts of India the term Brahmin is synonymous with 
* beggar.’ 

WsAiiTHY Classes will not at Pbssent Sitfpobt Supubioe Eduoation. 

Paragraph 20. We may see,^ then, how hopeless it is to enforce what 
your Lordship m Council so strongly enjoined upon us in your letter of 
the 24th April, 1850, — what appears, prima facie, so plausible and 
proper in itself — wliat in iact, the Board themselves have very’ often 
attempted, viz., the strict limitation of superior education ‘ to the 
wealthy, who can afford to pay for it, and to youths of unusual in- 
telligence.’ The invariable answer the Board has received )vhen attempt- 
ing to enforce a view like this, has been, that the wealthy are wholly 
indifferent to superior education and that no means for ascertaining 
unusual intelligence amongst the poor exist until their faculties have 
been tested and developed by school training. A small section from 
among the wealthier classes is no doubt displaying itself, by whom the 
advantages of superior education are reoognis^, it appears larger in 
Bengal, where education has been longer fostered by Government, than 
in Bombay, and we think it inevitable that such class must increase, 
with the experience that superior attainments lead to distinction, and 
to close intercourse with Europeans on the footing of social equality: 
but ae a general proposition at the present moment, we are satii^ed 
that the academical instruction in the arts and sciences of Europe 
cannot be based on the contributions either of students or of funds from 
the opulent classes of India. 

Qijxstiox as to Educating 1#ow Castbs. 

paragraph 21. The pmeiieal condueion to be dravm from these facts 
which years of experience have forced upon our notice, is that a very 
mde door should be opened to the children of the poor higher castes, vjko 
are uMling to receive education at our haade, ^ But here, agaiu, another 
emhanrassing question arises, which it is fight to notice: If the Children 
of the poor are admitted freely to Government Imtiiuiions what is there 
to prepent all the despitod eastee^he JBuds, Mharp, etc*, fivOi fbcking 
in numhers ip their wattsf 
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illiteracy aa early as possible P The question of eduoation like other 
nation-building questions is ultimately a question of money. So long 
as money is not forthcoming in sufficient amount, there can be no advance 
in education. How to find this money is therefore the one question 
that has to be solved. That a Council elected on the present franchise 
will never be in a position to solve the problem is beyond dispute. For 
the simple reason that money for education can only be provided by 
taxing the rich and the rich are the people who control the present 
Council. Surely the rich will not consent to tax themselves ior the benefit 
of the poor unless they are compelled to do so. Such a compulsion can 
only come by a radical change in the composition of the Council which 
will give the poor and illiterate adequate voice therein. Unices this 
happen^ the question of illiteracy will nevqr be solved. To deny them 
that right is to create a situation full of injustice. To keep people 
illiterate and then to make their illiteracy the ground for their non- 
enfranchisement is to add insult to injury. But the situation indeed 
involves more than this. It involves an aggravation of the injury. For 
to keep people illiterate and then to deny them franchise which is the 
only means whereby they could effectively provide for the removal of 
Ihoir illiteracy is to perpetuate their illiteracy and postpone indefinitely 
the day of their enfranchisement. 

41. It might be said that the question is not who is responsible for 
illiteracy; the question is whether illiterate persons should be given the 
right to vote. My answer is that the question cannot be one of literacy 
or illiteracy; the question can be of intelligence alone. Those who 
insist on literacy as a test and insist upon making it a condition pre- 
cedent to enfranchisement, in my <^inion, commit tw’o mistakes. Their 
first mistake consists in their belief that an illiterate person is' 
necessarily an unintelligent persbn. But everyone knows that, to 
maintain that an illiterate person can be a very intelligent person, is 
not to utter a paradox. Indeed an appeal to experience would fortify 

Social Pbejudicbs of the Hindtjb. 

** Paragraph 22. There is little doubt that if a clans of these latter 
were to he formed in Bombay they might be traived, under the guiding 
influence of such Professors and masters as are in the seivice of the Board, 
into men of superior intelligence to any in the commonity ; and vdih such 
qualifications, as they would then possess, there would he nothing to 
prevent their aspiring to the highest offices open to Native talent — to 
Judgeships, the Grand Jury, Her Majesty’s Commission of the Peace. 
Many benevolent men think it is the height of illiherality and weakness 
in the British Government to sucouAnh to the prejudice,^ which such 
appointments would excite into disgust amongst the Hindu community, 
and that an open attack should he made upon the harriers of caste. 

Wise Observations of the Honoubable Mount Stuart Elphinstoxk citeu. 

** Paragraph 23. But here the wise reflections of Mr, Elphinstone^ the 
most liberal and laige minded administrator who has appeared on this 
side of India, point out the true rule of action. * It is observed,* he 
says, * that the missionaries find the lowest caste the best x/ujnls; but we 
must be ccereful how we offer any special encouragement to men of that 
description; they are not only the mo.st despised, but among the least 
numerous of the great divisions of society and it is to be feared that if 
OUT system of education first took root among them, it wovdd never 
spread further, and we might find ourselves at the head of a new class, 
superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and despised by the 
castes to whom these new attainments would always induce us to prefer 
them. Such a state of things would be desitable, if we were contented 
to our power on our afmy^vr on the attachment of a part of the 
population ^ut is inconsistent with every attempt to fou^ it on a mote 
sli^mded basis,’ 
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the coBcliM^n that illiterate people all o^er the world inoloding India 
hare mtelligenoe enough to understand and manage their own aftaiiu. 
At any rate the law presumes that above a certain age every one hae 
inteUigenoe enough to be entrusted with the responsibility of managing 
his own affairs. The illiterate might easily commit niistalces in the 
OKercise of the franchise. But then the Development Department of 
Bombay has fallen into mistakes of judgment equally great which tiious^ 
they are condemned, are all the same tolerated. And even if they fall 
into greater errors it may still be well that they should have franchise. 
For all belief in free and popular Government rests ultimately on the 
conviction that a people gains more by experience than it loom by the 
errors of liberty and it is diffkmlt to perceive why a truth that holds 
good of individuals in non-political held (diould not hold good in ihm 
political field. Their second mistake lies in supposing that literacy 
necessarily imports a higher level of intelligence or knowledge than what 
the illiterate xKWseeses. On this point the words of Bryce might be 
quoted. In his survey of Modem Democracies ” he raises the question 
how far ability to read and write goes towards civic competence and 
answers thus : Because it is the only test practically available, we 

assume it to be an adequate test. Is it really sor Some of ue remember, 
among the English rustics of sixty years ago shrewd men, unable to read 
but with plenty of mother wit, and by their strong sense and solid 
judgment quite as well qualified to vote as are their grand-children 

to-day who read a 'newspaper and revel in the cinema 

The Athenian voters .... were better .... fitted for civic 
franchise than m<Mt of the voters in modern democracies. These Greek 
voters learnt politics not from the printed and, few even from any 
written page, but by listening to accomplished orators and by talking 
to one another. Talking has this advantage over reading, that in it 
mind is less passive. It is thinking that matters, not reading, and by 
thinking, I mean the power of getting at facts, and arguing consecn- 
lively from them. In conversetion there is a cla^ of wits, ai^ to that, 
some mental exertion must go ... * But in these days of ours 
reading hae become substitute for thinking. The man who reads only 
the newspaper of his own party, and reads its political intelligence in 
a* medley of other stuff, narratives of crimes and descriptions of football 
matcbee, need not know that there is more than one side to a question 
and seldom asks if there is one, nor what is the evidence for what the 
paper telle him. The printed page, because it seems to represent some 
unknown power, is believed more readily than what he hears in talk. 
He takes from it statements, perhaps groundless, perhaps invented, 
which he would not take from one of his fellows in the workshop or 
the counting house. Moreover, the Tree of Knowled^ is the Tree 
the^ Knowledge of Evil as well as of Good. On the Printed Page Truth 
has no better chance than Falsehood, except with those who read widely 
and have the capacity of discernment. A party organ, supprewing 
some facts, misrepresenting some others, is the worst of all gnides, 
because it can by inceesantly reiterating untruth produce a greater 
impression than any man or body of men, save cmly eocleeiastics clothed 
with a spiritual au^ority, could produce before printing was invented. 
A modern voter so guided by his party newspapers is no better off than 
his grandfather who eighty years ago voted at the bidding of his landlord 
or his employer or (in Ireland) of his Priest. The grandfather at 
least knew whom he was following, while the grandson, who only reads 
what is juinted on one side of a controversy may he the victipn of 
selfii^ interests who own the organs which his simplicity assniues to 
express public opinion or to have the public good> at heart. So a 
democracy that has hssn only to rsad and not dbo to reffect 

nnd wm not hs bstter lor the abili^ to read.** 

4S. It mum to me that too much is being mads o«tt of l%s 
df the asMM in li^ia^ Ttdte the &idish ester shd ingnine Into hli 
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ioadnct a Toter and what da wa findf fhit !• what tha TiMi 
Jiteraiy Sapplenmt of August 21, 1924, m^u about him — 

** Tha mass of tha peopla hara uo aarionB intarest. Their wotas 
daeida all political imuas, but they know noihing of politics. It is 
a li^uiating, but too waU-foundad radeotion that tha decision about 
tariff reform or taxation or foreign pidicy is now said ^ men and; 
.women who hare narar road a doasn ^umns of serious poIitkA 
in their lives. Of the old narrow eleotorate of ei^t years ag<^ 
probably at least two-thirds eagerly studied political speeches on the 
guastion of the day. To-day not five par cant, of tha Toters read 
either debates or leading articles. The remnant, however remarkable, 
is small. Democraoy as a whole is as content with gross amusement 
ae Botties was with vulgar ones, and like him it le as o a his mind to 
its nawipaper whiidi makes his Sundays mndb mors degErading than 
thoas whii& he epent under his Baptist Minister. This is the 
etmogphere against srhose poisonous gasss the schools provide in 
vain the helmet of their oultnre.” 

43. Snrsly if Britirii Democracy — say the British Empire — ^is content 

to be ruled by voters such as above, it ie arguable that Indians who 
are <^poeed to adult suffrage are not only unjust and vieionaries but 
are protesting loo much and are laying themselvee opm to the charge 
ibtkt they are making illiteracy of the maesee an excuse to pocket their 
political power. For, to insist that a thorough appreciation of the 
niceties of political creeds and the ability to distingniah between them 
are necessary terts of political inteUigenoe ia, to say the least, hyper- 
critical. email p^itical questions no voter, no matter in what 

country he ia, will ever be accurately inlormed. Nor is such minute 
knowledge necessary. The most that can be expected from an elector 
is the power of understanding broad issues and of choosing the candidate 
who in bk opinkMi will serve him beet. This, 1 make bold to say, is 
not beyond the capacity of an average Indian. 

44. The other thing whidi apparently weighed with my oolleagnes in 
refusing to accept adult suffrage is the analogy of the countries like 
England. It k argued that the extension of the francshise from forty 
shilling freehold in 1429 to adult anffrage in 1918 has taken altogether 
a peri^ of 389 years; that previooa to 1832 there were leea tiian 500,000 
persons who had the right to vote in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment; that it was not until the Reform Act of that year that the 
number of voten was incressed to nearly 1,000,000; tbat no further step 
was taken to lower tbe franchise till the paming of the Act of 1867 
which increased it to 2,500,000; that the next step wae taken 17 yeam 
after when the Act of 1884 increased it again to 5,600,000; and that 
adult suffrage did not came till after a lapse of 34 years when People^s 
Represeutatkm Act* of 1918 waa passed. This fact has been used for 
very different purposes by dillsrent set of pe^les. A set el piditactans 
who are social tones and political radicals use thk in suppc^ of their 
plea that the Isgislaturs can be given full powers although it may not 
be fully representative end iii repfy to this argument of their opponmite 
ihAt t|u» transference of power to a Isgislaturs so little repreeentative 
Will be to transfer it to an oligarchy. By others in support of theii 

timt in the matter of Iraibhiss we must p r e ceed , slawll tmd go 
step by st^ as other uatioiM have done. To the eeoond group of mdtios 
my rs^ ia that there k no reason why we shpuld lollw in the foot* 
aiksw of iha I BuiJ i A nathm ie thk particular matter. Sursfy Mm 
IktgliHi people had hot derifed ai^ philoMq^ of actioii in the matter 
of braaohks. On tihe o^ier hked, if the eatenslou urea marked by euch 
leng intervals it was because of the estt-eeMdeg charecter of the 
Bntfkh nding daasm. Besidei, there is no lees^ wlgr every mStim. 
shoidd go through the same atagee and enact the same eoeiiei as mm 
aafhMHi have done. To do eo k to refiue the advahtege whkh 

is ilaiye open to them who ufe horii later. 9k Ihe other iSmiott of 
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critiot mj if thftt their oontention ee a fact is true, that-PaiiU- 

BieUt did eaodrcifte full powers cff a eorereign state even, when it 
r^mented on^ a email percentage of the population. But ^ 
question is with what results to the nation? Anyone ^ho is familiar 
with ^6 history of social legislation by the unreformed ParUamesit as 
told by Iiord Shaftesbury certainly will not wish the eocperiment to he 
repeat^ in this country. This result was the inevitable result of filaes 
rule and class rule wae the inevitable result of the restricted franchise 
which obtained in England. The facts relied upon by these critics in my 
opinion do not go to support a government based upon a restricted 
franchise. If they prove anything it is that a government baaed upon 
a restricted franchise is a worse form of government in that it gives 
rise to the rule of oligarchy. Such a result was never contemplated by 
the authors of the Joint Report. Indeed they were so oonscions of 
the evil that in paragraph 262 of their Report they were particu^r 
enough to say that among the matters for consideration Ihe Statutoisr 
Commission i^ouLd consider the working of the franchise and the con- 
stitution of electorates^ including the important matter of the reten- 
tion of communal representation. '' Inde^ we regard the development 
of a broad franchise as the arch on which the edifice of self-government 
must be raised : for we have no intention that our refconns should result 
merely in the transfer of powers from a bureaucracy to an oligarchy.*’ 

46. What is however the remedy for preventing oligarchy? The 
only remedy that I can think of is the grant of adult suffrage. It is 
pertinent to remark that the members of the Ceylon Commission of 1228 
who like the authors of the Joint Report were conscious that ** the 
grant of a responsible government to an ^ectorate of these small 
dimensions would be tantamount to placing an oligarchy in power without 
any guarantee that the interests of the remainder of the people would 
be consulted by those in authority ” and who felt it “ neoessai^ to 
observe that His Majesty’s Government is the trustee not merely of the 
wealthier and more highly educated elements in Ceylon hut quite as 
much of the peasant and the coolie^ and of all those poorer classes whi<^ 
form the bulk of the population ” and who held that “ to hand over 
the interests of the latter to the unfettered control of the former would 
be a betrayal of its trust,” came ” to the conclusicm that literacy idiould 
not remain as one of the qualifications for voters at election of State 
Council.” They said ” the development of responsible government 
requires, in our opinion, an increasing opportunity to the rank and file 
of the people to influence the- Government and the franchise cannot be 
fairly or wisely confined to the educated classes.” If adult franchi^ 
can be prescribed for Oeykn the queefcion that naturally arises is why 
should it not be prescribed for India? Similarity in the political, socW, 
eocmomic, and educational conditions of the two countries is so striking 
that to treat them differently in the matter of franchise is to create a 
distinction when there is no real difference to justify same. 
Analogy apart and considering the case purely on merits it is beyond 
doubt that of the two if any one of them is more fitted to be 
with the eneroiae of adult suffrage it is the people of India and 
so the people of the Bombay Presidency wherein the system of fdult 
suffrage is already in vogue in the village punchayets. 


Chapter 2. 


SiiUOTonatss. 

40. The Legislative Council is oompoaed of 114 ^ 

whom 28 are nominated and 88 are elected^ The nomlnat^ mea^^ 
fall into two groups (a) officials to represent the h^ of wie 

OorenuMnt tad (b) tb» iioiMltoi*b to wmwi* (1) A* 

ObwM, Lobonria* CSaMoo, (8) Anglo-IndMu^ (4) Indian 

and (5) Cotton IVada. 0 * the olwted n^bw (1) a^ ate ^jetrf 

by class oluffteara tos created to repraseat the intatests of tha laadikowers« 
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oommerce and inaurtry, (2) some by reaenred electcwates for Maratba and 
alUad caates and the reit, (3) by eonunnnal electoratea which am insti- 
tntod tor the Hnhammadaiui and the Huropeana. The qneation ia 
whether tl^ia electoral atnioture ahonld be preeerved without alteration. 
Before any oonclnaion can be arrired at, it ia ne ce aaary to eyaluate it, 
in the light of oonaiderationa both theoretical ns well as practical. 

Nominated MiMBEna. 

47. Againat > the nominated members it is urged that their preaence 
in the Council detracts a great deal from its representative character. 
Just as the essence of responsible self-government is the responsibility of 
the Executive to the Legislature, so the essence of representative govern- 
ment lies in the reaponsibility of the legislature to the people. Such a 
responsibility can be secured only when the legislature is elected by the 
people. Not only does the system of nominated members make the 
house unrepresentative, it alsc» tends to make the Executive irrespon- 
sible. For, by virtue of the power of nominations, the Executive on 
whose advice that power is exercised, appoints nearly 25 per mnt. of 
the legislature with the result that such a large part of the house is in 
the position of the servants of the Executive rather than its critics. 
That the nominated non-officials are not the servants of the Govern- 
ment cannot go to subtract anything from this view. For the nominated 
non-official can always be bought and the Executive has various ways 
open to it for influencing an elected member with a view to buy up his 
independence. A direct conferment of titles and honours upon a member, 
or h^owal of patronage on hie friends and relatives, are a few of such 
methods. But the nominated non-official members are already in inch 
an abject state of dependence that the Executive hae not to buy their 
independence. They never have any independence to sell. 1%ey are 
the creatures of the Executive and they are given seats pn the under- 
standing, if not on the condition, that they shall behave as friende of 
the Executive. Nor is the Executive helpless against a nominated 
member who has the audacity to break the understanding. For, by the 
power of renomination which the Executive possesses, it can inflict the 
eeverest penalty by refusing to renominate him and there are instances 
where it has inflicted that punkiiment. Like the King’s veto, the 
knowledge that this power to renominate exists, keeps every nominated 
member at the beck and call of tbe Executive. 

48. Another evil arising from the system of nomination must also be 
pointed out. The nominated non-official members were to represent 
the interests of certain communities for whose representation the eleo^ 
toral system as devised, was deemed to be inadequate just as the 
nominated official members were appointed to support the interests of 
government. The regrettable thing is that while the nominated officials 
•mrred the interests of government, the nominated non-offieiale failed to 
eerve the interests of their constituents altogether. Indeed a nominated 
nonKifficial cannot serve his community r For more often that not the 
interests of tbe communities can only be served by influencing govern- 
mental action, and this U only possible when the Executive ie kept under 
Are and is made to realise the effiecte of an adverse vote. But this means 
is denied to a nominated member by the very nature of hie being, with 
the result that the Executive, being assured of his support, is indilPetent 
to his cause and the nominated member, being denied his independence, 
is helpless to effect any change in the situation of those whom he is 
neminated to represent. Representation by nomination is thus no 
ihpfesssitatian. It ie only mockery. 

<0, Aunlimr snriout hendScap of the system of nomination k that the 
hOliilimtisd noii*effieia]t are declared to be ineligible for mimistership. 
la tlmory Ikere ought not to he limitations eghtaat fho of a 

ammhar ol ptm legislatuTa to be chosen as a minister of an a^ninnlra- 
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tion. Even assuming that such a right is to be limited, the purpose 
of such limitation must be the intereste of good and efficient administra- 
tion. Not only that is not the purpose of this limitation but that the 
limitation presses unequally upon different communities owing to the 
difference in the manner of their representation and affects certain com- 
munitiee which ought to be free from its handicap. Few communities 
are so greatly in need of direct governmental action as the Depressed 
Classes for effecting their betterment. It is true that no degree of 
governmental action can alter the face of the situation completely or 
quickly. But making all allowance for this, no one can deny the great 
benefits that wise legislation can spread among the people. All these 
classes do in fact begin and often complete their lives under a weight 
of inherited vices and social difficulties, for the existence of which society 
is responsible, and for the mitigation of which much can be done by 
legislation. The effect of legislation to alter the conditions under which 
the lives of individuals are spent has been recognised everywhere 
in the world. But this duty to social progress will not be recognised 
unless those like the Depressed Classes find a place in the Cabinet of 
the country. The system of nomination must therefore be condemned. 
Its only effect has been to produce a set of men who usually subordinate 
the care of their constituents to the desire for place. 

Eleotbd Mbhbkrb. 

50. Class Electorates . — These class electorates are r. heritage of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms. Tlio Morlcy-Minto Scheme was an attempt at 
make-believe. For under it the bureaucracy without giving up its idea 
to rule was contriving to create legislatures by arranging the franchise 
and the electorates in such a manner as to give the scheme the appearance 
of popular rule w’ithout the reality of it. To such a scheme of things, 
these class electorates were eminently suited. But the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme was not a make-believe. It contemplated the rule 
ol the people. Consequently it was expected to suggest the abolition of 
such class electorates. Owingj however, to the powerful influence, wdiich 
these classes always exercised, the authors of the Report were persuaded 
to recommend their continuance, which recommendation was given effect 
to by the Southborough Committee. Whatever the reason that led to 
the retention of these class electorates, there is no doubt that their 
existence cannot be reconciled with the underlying spirit of popular 
government. Their class character is a sufficient ground for their con- 
demnation. In a deliberative assembly like the legislature, where 

questions of public interest are decided in accordance with public 
opinion, it is essential that members of the Council who take part in 
the decision should each represent that opinion. Indeed no other person 
can be deemed to be qualified to give a decisive vote on the issues debated 
on the floor of the house. But the representatives of class interests 
merely reflect the opinions, one might say, the prejudices of their class, 
and should certainly be deemed to be disqualified from taking part in 
the decision of issues which lie beyond the ambit of the interests of their 
class. Notwithstanding their class character as members of legislature 
they acquire the competence to vote upon all the issues whether they 
concern their own class or extend beyond. This, in my opinion, is quite 
subversive of the principle of popular government. It might be argued 
that representatives of such class interests are necessary to give expert 
advice on those sectional issues with which the unsectional house is not 
familiar. As against this, it is necessary to remember that in a 
democracy, the ultimate principle is after all self-government and that 
means that final decision on all matters must be made by ^popularly 
elected persons and not by experts. It is moreover notewortl^ that 
the advice of such people is not always serviceable to the house. For, 
their advice invarialdy tends to become eloquent expositica^ of 
ideology rather than weful exposition of the formulas in dispute. 
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51. AsBuming, howerer, that it is neosBsary either to safeguard the 
interests of these classes or to tender advice to the house on their behalf, 
it is yet to be proved that these interests will not secure sufficient repre- 
sentation through general electorates. Pacts, such as we have, show that 
they can. Taking the case of the Inatndars, though they have been 
given three seats through special electorates of their own, they have been 
able to secure 12 seate through the general electorates. Indeed by 
virtue of the solidarity which they have with other landholding members 
of the Council, they felt theUiselves so strong in numbers that only a 
few months back they demanded a ministerial post for the leader of 
their class. Besides, it is not true that without class-electorates there 
will be no representation of the interests of these classes in the Council. 
Such interests will be amply safeguarded by a member belonging to that 
class, even if he is elected by a general constituency. This will be clear 
if we bear in mind that a member taking his seat in the legislature, 
although he represents directly his constituency, yet indirectly he does 
represent himself and to that extent also his class. Indeed, from the 
very nature of things this tendency on the part of a member, indirectly 
to represent himself, although it might be checked, controlled and over- 
ruled, so surely manifests itself that it throws, and must necessarily 
throw, direct representation into the background. No one for instance 
can believe that a European gentleman representing a Chamber of Com- 
merce 'vill only represent the interests of commerce and will not repre- 
sent the interests of the European community because he is elected 
by a Chamber of Commerce and not by the general European community. 
It is in the nature of things that a man’s self should be nearer to him 
than his constituency. There is a homely saying that a man’s skin 
sits closer to him than hie shirt and without any imputation on their 
good faith, so it is with the members of the legislature. It is the realisa- 
tion ol this fact which has led the English people who at one time 
wished that the shipping trade, the woollen trade and the linen trade 
should each have its spokesman in the House of Commons, to abandon 
the idea, of such class-electorates. It is difficult to understand why a. 
system abandoned elsewhere should be continueil in India. It is not 
necessary in the interests of these classes and it is harmful to the bi>dy 
politic. The only question is whether or not persons belonging to the 
commercial and individual classes can secure election through the general 
constituencies. I know of nothing that can be said to handicap these 
classes in the race of election. That there is no handicap against chom 
is proved by the success of Sardars and Inamdars in gcneval election. 
Where Inamdars and ^Sa^dars have succeeded there k no reason why 
representatives of commerce and industry should not, 

52. Bcserved Electorates . — Three objections ran be raised against the 
system of reserved electorates. One is that it seeks to guarantee* an 
electoral advantage to a majorit 3 \ It is true that the Marathas and 
the allied castes form a majority in the Marathi speaking part ot the 
Presidency both in population as well as in voting strength and as such 
deserve no political protection. Bui it must be realised that there 
is all the difference in the world between a power informed and conscious 
of its strength and power ep latent and suppressed that its holders are 
hardly aware of that they may exercise it. That the Marathas and the 
allied castes are not consoious of their power, is sufficiently evident if 
we compare the voting strength of the Marathas and the allied castes 
in those constituencies wherein seats are reserved for them, with the 
rank of their representatives among the different candidates contesting 
the elections. In every one of such constituencies the Maratha voters, 
it must be remembered, have a preponderance over the voters of other 
communities. Yet in the elections of 1928 and 1^, out of the seven 
seats allotted to them, they could not have been returi^d in three ^d 
it hot been for the fact that the seats were reserved for them^ It is 
indeed strautte thet the candidates oi a community which is at tlm^ 
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in the electoral roll, should find themselves at the bottom, almosu 
in a sinking position. This etrange fact is only an indication that, 
this large community is quite unconscioue of the power it possesses, 
and is subject to some influence acting upon it from without. 

53. The second ground of objection, urged by the members of the 
higher classes who are particularly affected by the system of reserved, 
seats, is that it does an injustice to them in that it does not permit 
them the benefit of a victory in a straight electoral fight. It is true 
that the system places a restriction upon the right of the higher classes 
to represent the lower classes. But is there any reason why “ the right 
to represent/* as distinguished from “ a light to representation/* should 
^ an unrestricted right? Modern politicians have spent all their 
ingenuity in trying to find out the reason for restricting the right to 
vote. In my opinion there is a greater necessity why we should strive 
to restrict the right of a candidate to represent others. Indeed, there- 
is no reason why the implications of the representative function should 
not define the condition of assuming it. It would be no invasion of 
the right to he elected to the Legislature to make it depend, for example, 
upon a number of years’ service on a local authority and to rule out 
all those who do not fulfil that condition. It would be perfectly legiti* 
mate to hold that that service in a legislative assembly is so important 
in its results, that proof of aptitude and experience must be offered 
before the claim to represent can be admitted. The argument for 
restricting the rights of the higher classes to represent the lower classes 
follows the same line. Only it makes a certain social attitude as a 
condition precedent to the recognition of the right to represent. Nor 
can it be said that such a requirement is unnecessary. For aptitude 
and experience are not more important than the social attitude of a 
candidate towards the mass of men whom he wishes to represent. Indeed, 
mere aptitude and Experience will bo the cause of ruination if they 
are not accompanied and regujat<?d by the' right sort of social attitude. 
There is no doubt that the social altitude of the higher classes toward'^ 
the lower classes is not of the right sort. It is no doubt always said 
to the credit of these communities that they are intellectually the most 
powerful communities in India. But it can with equal truth be said 
that they have never utilised their intellectual powers to the services 
of the lower classes. On the other hand, the}’ have always despised, 
disregarded and disowned the masses as belonging to a different strata, 
if not to a different race than themselves. No class has a right to rule 
another class, much less a class like the higher classes in India. By their 
code of rondiiet, they have behaved as the most exclusive class steeped 
in its own prejudices and never sharing the aspirations of the masses, 
with whom they have nothing to do and whose interests are opposed to 
theirs. It is not, therefore, unjust to demand that a candidate who is 
standing to represent others shall be euch as shares the aims, purposes 
and motives of'^thoso whom he desires to represent. 

54. The third objection to the system of reserved electorates le that 
it leads to inefficiency inasmuch os a candidate below the line gets the 
seat in super.session of a candidate above the line. This criticism is 
also true. But here, again, there are other considerations wdiich must 
be taken into account. First of all, as Professor Dicey rightly argues, 

it has no^e^ been a primarv object of constitutional arrangement 
to get together the beat poswsible Parliament in intollectual capacity. 
Indeed, it would be inconsistent with the idea of representative govern^ 
ment to attempt to form a Parliament far superior in intelligence to 
the mass of the nation.” Assuming, however, that the displacement 
of the intellectual classes by the candidates belonging to the non- 
intellectual classes is a loss, that loss will be more than amply lecota- 
pensed by the natural idealism of the backward communities. There is 
no doubt that the representatives of the higher orders are occupied 
with the pettiest cares and are more fre^tuentij^ conoeimed wilh the* 
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affairs of their own class than with the affaiia of the nation. Their 
life is too busy or too prosperous and the indiTidaal too much self- 
contained and self-satisfied for the oonoeption of the social progress to 
be more than a passing thought of a rare moment. But the lower 
orders are constantly reminded of their adversity, which can be got over 
only by a social change. The consciousness of mutual dependence result- 
ing from the necessities of a combined action makes for generosity, 
while the sense of untrained powers and of undeveloped faculties gives 
them aspirations. It is to the lower classes that we must look for the 
motive power for progress. The reservation of seats to the backward 
Hindu communities makes available for the national service such powerful 
social forces, in the absence of which any Parliamentary government may 
be deemed to be poorer. 

56. Communal Electorates . — ^lliat some assured representsd^ion is neoes- 
sary and inevitable to the communities in whose interests communal 
electorates have been instituted must be beyond dispute. At any rate, 
for some time to come the only point that can be open to question is, 
must such communal representation be through communal electorates P 
Communal electorates have been held by their opponents to be respon- 
sible for the communal disturbances that have of late taken place in 
the different parts of the country. One cannot readily see what direct 
connection there can be between communal electorates and communal 
disturbances. On the contrary, it has been argued that by satisfying 
the demand of the Mohamedans, communal electorates have removed 
one cause of discontent and ill-feeling* But it is equally true that com- 
munal electorates do not help to mitigate communal disturbances and 
may in fact help to aggravate them. For communal electorates do 
tend* to the intensification of communal feeling and that they do make 
the leaders of the two communities feel no rCeponsibility towards each 
other, with tha result that instead of leading their people to peace, they 
are obliged to follow the momentary passions of tl^ crowd. 

56. The Mohamedans who have been insisting upon the retention of 
the communal electorates take their stand on three grounds. 

57. In the first place they say that the interests of the Mohomedan 
oiHnmanity are separate from those of the other communities, and that 
to protect these interests they must have separate electorates. Apart 
from the question whether separate electorates are necessary to protect 
separate interests, it is necessary to be certain that there are any 
interests which can be said to be separate in the sense that they are not 
the interests of any other community. In the secular, os distinguished 
from the religious field, every matter is a matter of general concern 
to all. Whether taxes should be piud or not, if so, what and at what 
rate; whether national expenditure should be directed in any particular 
channel more than any other; whether education shoold he free and 
cc.u^^doory; whether Government lands should be disposed of on re- 
stricted tenure or occupancy tenure; whether State aid should be granted 
to industries; whether there should be more police in any particular 
area; whether the State should provide against poverty of the working 
fdasses hy a scheme of social insurance against sickness, unemployment 
or death; whether the administration of justice is best served by the 
mployment of hmiorary magistrates, and whether the code of nmdical 
ethics or legal ethics should be altez^ so as to produce better results, 
are some of tbe questions that utoally come before the Ckmnoil. Of this 
list of questions, is there any which can be pointed out as being the 
oonoem of ^e Mbhamedan oommunity onlyP It is true that the 
Kohamedan community Is paiiiculsrly interest^ in ihie qu^ion of 
education and public servtoe. But there again it must be pointed out 
<h«t ihu llkilieiii^an community is not the only community whieh attadtes 
pertiMtair importence to these questions. That the non-Br^uniiia and 
the dejiuwad dieses are equally &eply interested In this qtnstioii becomes 
eeidnst.'Irnm the united effort that waa put forth hy three in con- 
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unction with the University Referm Bill in the Bombay LegUlatiTe 
Council. The exiitence of eeparate interests of the Mohamedsn com- 
munity is therefore a n^th. What exists is not separate ii|tersets but 
special oonoern in certain matters. 


58. Assuming, however, that separate interests do exist, the question 
is, are they better promoted by separate electorates than by general^ 
electorates and reserved seats? My emphatic answer is that the separate* 
or special interests of any minority are better promoted by the system’ 
of general electorates and reserved seats than by separate eleciotates. 

It will be granted that injury to any interest is, in the main, caused 
by the existence of irresponsible extremists. The aim should therefore 
be to rule out such persons from the councils of the country. If irre- 
sponsible persons from both the communities are to be ruled out from 
the councils of the country, the best system is the one under which the 
Mohamedan candidates could be elected by the suffrage of the Hindus 
and the Hindu candidates elected by the suffrage of the Mohamedans. 
The system of joint electorates is to be preferred to that of communal 
electorates, because it is better calculated to bring about that result 
than is the system of eeparate electorates. At any rate, this must be 
said with certainty that a minority gets a larger advantage under joint 
electorates than it does under a system of separate electorates. With 
separate electorates the minority gets its own quota of replantation 
and no more. The rest of the house owes no allegiance to it and is 
therefore not influenced by the desire to meet the wishes of the minority. 
The minority is thus thrown on its own resources and as no system of 
representation can convert a minority into a majority, it is bound to 
be overwhelmed. On the other hand, under a system of joint electorates 
and reserved seats the minority not only gets its quota of representation 
but something more. Fof, every member of the majority who has partly 
succeeded on the strength of the votes of the minority if not a member 
of the minority, will certainly be a member for the minority. This, in 
my opinion, is a very great advantage which makes' the system of 
mixed electorates su^ierior to that of the separate electorates as a mem 
of protection to the minority. The Mohamedan minority seems to think 
that the Council is, like the Cardinals^ conclave, convened for the election 
of the Pope, an ecclesiastical body called for the deternfination of religious 
issues. If that was true then their "insistence on having few men but 
strong men would have been a wise course of conduct. But it is time 
the community realised that Council far from b^ng a religious- conclave 
18 a secular organisation intended for the determinatiotf of swular wanes. 
In such determination of the issues, the finding is always in favour of 
the many. If this is so, does not the interest of the minority itself 
justify a system which compels others besides its own members to s^port 
its cause? 


59. The second ground on whidi the claim to serrate electoratea 
is made to rest is that the Mohamedans are a community by toemselves ; 
that they are different from other communities not merely m reUgion 
but that their history, their traditions, their culture, th^ persoM 
laws, their social customs and usages have given them such a wid^y 
different ontlook on life quite uninfluenc^ by any common social tww, 
sympathies or amenities; that they are in fact a distinct i^ple and t^t 
they do so regard themselves even though they have lived in this country 
[ioT centuries. On this assumption it is argued that if 
nelled to share a common electorate with other communities, the political 
ooBMqaent upon it will impnir tiia indii^nlity their 
nwsity. How fer thia •■eumptioa preeente • true picture, I do n« etop 
to coatider. Bufioe it to any, thet in my opinion it ia not one which 
he a«d to be tme to life. Bnt conceding that it m true md conceding 
fnrtimr tiint the preiwnretion of the individnJity of «ie Ifobwn^n 
ii an ideal which ia eooqita^ to ^t coammi^ wm doee 
Bot quite aee lAy oommuael electoratea ahould. be deemed to hi aeoaHBxy 
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for that purpose. India is not the only country in which divorse rao^ 
are soui^t to be brought under a common Goyernment. Canada and 
South Africa are two countries within the British Empire where two 
diverse races are working out a common system of government. Like 
the Hindus and the Mohamedans in India, the British and the Dutch 
in South Africa and the British and the French in Canada are two 
distinct communities with their own distinctive cultures. But none has 
ever been known to object to common electorates on the ground that 
such a common cycle of participation for the two communities for electoral 
purposes is injurious to the preservation of their individualities. 
Examples of diverse communities sharing common electorates outside the 
Empire are by no means few. In Poland there are Poles, Ruthenians, 
Jews, White Russians, Germans and Lithuanians. In Latvia, there are 
Latvians, Russians, Jews, Germans, Poles, Lithuanians and h^thonians. 
In Esthonia, there are Germans, Jews, Swedes, Russians, Latvians and 
Tartars. In Czechoslovakia, there are Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Mag- 
yars, Ruthenians, Jews and Poles. In Austria, there are Germans, 
Czechs and Slovenes; while in Hungary there are Hungarians, Germans, 
Slovaks, Roumanians, Ruthenians, Oroatians, and Serbians. All these 
groups are not mere communities. They are nationalities each with a 
live and surging individuality of their own, living in proximity of each 
other and under a common Government. Yet none of them have objected 
to common electorates on the ground that a participation in them would 
destroy their individuality. 

60. But it is not necessary to cite cases of non-Moslem communities 
to show the futility of the argument. Cases abound in which Mohamedan 
minorities in other parts of the world have never felt the necessity 
of communal electorates for the preservation of their individuality 
against what might be termed the infectious contagion of political contact 
with other communities. It does not seem to be sufficiently known that 
India is not the only country where Mohamedans are in a minority There 
are other countries, in which they occupy the same posiiion. In Albania, 
the Mohamedans form a very large community. In Bulgaria, Greece 
and Roumania they form a minority and in Yugoslavia and Russia they 
form a very large minority. Have +he Mohamedan communities there 
insisted upon the necessity of separate communal electorates r As all 
students of political history are aware the Mohamedans in these countries 
have managed without the benefit of separate electorates; nay, they have 
managed without any definite ratio of representation assured to them. 
In India, at any rate, there is a consensus of opinion, that as India 
has not reached a stage of complete secularisation of politics, adequate 
representation should be guaranteed to the Mohamedan community, 
lest it should suffer from being completely eclipsed from the political 
field by the religious antipathy of the majority. The Mohamedan 
minorities, in ether parts of the w^orld are managing their affairs even 
without the benefit of this assured quota. The Mohamedan case in India, 
therefore, overshoots the mark and in my opinion, fails to carry con- 
viction. 

61. The third ground on which it is sought to justify the retention or 
separate communal electorates of the Mohamedans, is that the voting 
.strength of the Mohamedans in a mixed electorate may be diluted by the 
hon-Mohamedan vote to such an extent that the Mohamedan returned by 
such a mixed electorate, it is alleged, will be a weakling and instead 
of being a true representative of the Mohamedans will be a puppet in the 
liands of the non-Mcffiamedan communities. This fear, has no doubt 
the look of being geniriiie, but a little reasoning will ^ow that it is 
groun^iless. If the mass of the non-Muslim voters were engaged in 
electing a Mohamedan candidate, the result anticipated by the Mohame- 
dans may perhaps come true if the non^Muslinis are bent on mischief. 
Btt^ the fact is, that at the time of general election there will be many 
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non-Mohamedan candidates standing for election. That being the case, 
the full force of all the non-Muslim voters will not be directed on the 
Mohamedan candidates. Nor will the non-Mohamedan candidates allow 
the non-Mohamedan voters to waste their votes by cont:entrating them- 
selves on the Mohamedan candidates. On the contrary, they will engage 
many voters, if not all, for themselves. If this analysis is true, then 
it follows that very few non-Mohamedaii voters will be left to participate 
in the election of the Mohamedan candidates, and that the fear of the 
MohamcMians of any mass action against Moslem candidates by non- 
Moslem voters is nothing but n hallucination. That the Mohamedans 
themselves do not believe in it is evident from what are known as the 
“ Delhi proposals.” According to these proposals, which have been 
referred to in an earlier part of this report, the Mohamedans have slicwn 
their willingnc^ss to give up communal electorates, in favour of joint 
electorates, iirovided the demand for communal Provinces and certain 
other concessions regarding the representation of the Moslems in the 
Punjab and Bengal are given to them. Now, assuming that these com- 
munal Provinces have no purpose outside their own, and it is an as.sump- 
tion which we must make, it is obvious that the Mohamedan minority 
in any province must he content with such protection as it can derive 
from joint electorates. It is therefore a question as to why joint elec- 
torates should not suffice without the addition of communal Provinces 
when they are said to suffice with the addition ot communal Provinces. 
But this consideration apart, if there is any substance in the Moslem 
view that the watering of votes is an evil which attaches itself to the 
syvStem of joint electorates, then the remedy in my opinion does no lie 
in the retention of communal electorates. The rem^y lies in augmenting 
the numbers of the Mohamedan electors to the fullest capacity possible 
by tlio introduction of adult suffrage, so that the Mohamedan community 
may get sufficiently large* voting strength to neutralise the effects of a 
possible dilution by jin admixture ot the non-Muslim votes. 

G2. All this goes to .shov. that the case for communal electorates can- 
not be sustained on any ground which can he said to be reasonable. What 
is in Its favour is ieeling luid sentiment only. J do not say that feeling 
anti stuiTirnent have no place in the solution of political problems. I 
realise fully ihat loyalty to (lovorninent is a matter of faith and faith 
is a matter of sentiment This faith should be secured if it can be done 
without detrunont to the ]»ody politic. But communal representation 
is so fundii mentally wrong that to give in to sentiment in its case would 
be to perpetuate an evil. The fundamental wrong of tlic system, has been 
missed even by ius opponents. But its existence will become apparent 
to an> one wiio will look to its operation. It is clear that the repre- 
sentatives ol the Afudinis givo law to the non-Muslims. They dispose 
of revenue collected from the non-Muslims. They determine the education 
of the non-Muslims, they determine ivhat taxes and how much the non- 
Muslims shall pay. These are .some of the most vital things \\’hich 
Muslims iLS legislators do, whereby affect the welfare of the non-Muslims. 
A question may be asked by w*hat right can they do this? The answer, 
be it noted, is not bv right of being elected as I'epresentatives of the 
non-Muslims. The aiisw^er is by a right of being elected as the repre- 
sentatives of tlie Muslims 1 Now, it is a universally recognised canon of 
political life that the Governiiient must be by the consent of the governed. 
From what 1 have said above communal electorates are a violation of that 
canon. For, it is government without consent. It is contrary to all 
sense of political justice to approve of a system which permits the 
members of one community to rule other communities witliout their having 
submitted themselves to the suffrage of those communities^ And if as the 
Mohamedans allege that they are a distinct community with an outlook 
on life widely different from that of the other communities, the dan^r 
inherent in the system becomes top terrible to be pass^ over with 
indifference. 
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63. Such are the defects in the existing structure of the Council, it 
was framed by the Southborough Committee in 1919. The nature of the 
framework prepared by that Committee was clearly brought forth by the 
Gorernment of India in their Despatch No. 4 of 1919 dated 23rd April, 
1919, addressed to the Secretary of State in which they observed: — 

** 2. Before we deal in detail with the report (of the Southborough 
Committee) one preliminary question of some importance suggests 
itself. As you will see, the work of the Committee has not to any 
great extent been directed towards the eetabliihment of principles. 
In dealing with the various problems that came before them they 
have usually sought to arrive at agreement rather than to base their 
solution upon general reasonings.” 

64. My colleagues have not cared to consider the intrinsic value of the 
framework as it now stande. They have no doubt recommended that the 
system of nominations should be done away with and in that 1 agree with 
them. But excepting that they have kept the whole of the electoral 
structure intact, as though it was free from any objection. In this 
connection I differ from them. As I have pointed out the whole structure 
is faulty* and must be overhauled. I desire to point out that the object 
of the Reforms are embodied in the pronouncement of August, 1917, 
declares the goal to be the establishment of self-governing institutions. 
The electoral structure then brought into being was only a half-way 
house towards it and was justified only because it was agreed that a 
period of transition from the rule of the bureaucracy tq the rule of the 
people, was a necessity. Tjiis existing electoral structure can be con- 
tinued only on the supposition that the present system of divided govern- 
ment is to go on. The existing system of representation would be quite 
incompatible with a fully responsible Government and must therefore 
be over-ruled. 

65. There is also another reason why the present system of representa- 
tion should be overhauled. Representative government is everywhere a 
party government. Indeed a party government is euch a univereal 
adjunct of representative government that it might well be said that 
representative government cannot function except through a party gov- 
ernment. The best form of party government is that which obtains under 
a two-party-system both for ensuring stable as well as responsible gov- 
emmefit. An executive may be made as responsible as it can be made 
by law to the legislature. But the responsibility will only be nominal if 
the legislature is so constituted that it could not effectively impose its 
will on the executive. A stable government requires absence of uncer- 
tainty. An executive must be able to plan its way continuously to an 
ordei^ scheme of policy. But that inv^es an unwavering support of a 
majority. This can be obtained only out of a two-party-system. It 
can never be obtained out of a group system. Under the group system 
the executive will represent not a general body of opinion, but a patch- 
work of doctrines held by the leaders of different groups who have agreed 
to compromise their integrity for the sake of power. Such a system can 
never assure the continuous support necessary for a stable government 
since the temptation to reshufiiing the groups for private advantage is 
ewer present. The existing council by reason of the system of representa- 
tion is, to use the language of Burke, ” a piece of joinery so crossly 
indent^ and whimsicaUy dovetailed, a piece of diversified mosaic, a 
tessellated pavement without cement, patriots and courtiers, friends of 
government and open enemies. This curious abcfw of a Legislature utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on ” can hardly yield to a two- 
party^Hqrstem of government, and without a party system there will 
neither be stable government nor responsible governments The origin 
of the gnoup system muet be sought in the formation of the electorates. 

alter aU, the olectorates are the moulds in whi<h the Council is 
mtk If the Council is to be remodelled so that it many set with efficiency, 
Hmh It is obviim that the nundd mast be reesst. 
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66. In making my suggestions for the recasting of the eleotoisal 17110111 
I have allowed an^U to be gnided by three considerations: (1) Not to 
be led away by the fatal simplicity of many a politician in India tiiat 
the eleotoral system should be purely territorial and should have no 
relation with the social conditions of the country. (2) Not to rfi o o g n i so 
any interest, social or economic, for special representation which ii ablo 
to secure representation through territorial eleotorates. (8) When anj 
interest is recognised as deserving of special representation, its mannior 
of repTSMntation shall be such as will not permit the reprsaentativw 
of such interest the freedom to form a separate group. 

67. Of these three considerations the second obviously depends upon 
the pitch of the franchise. In another part of this Report I nave reoomr 
mended the introduction of adult suffrage. I am confident that it will 
be accepted. I make my recommendations therefore on that bask. But 
in case it is not, and if the restricted franchise continues, it will call for 
different recommendations, which I also propose to make. For the 
reasons given above and following the last mentioned consideration I 
suggest that: — 

I. If adult suffrage is granted there shall be territorial representa* 
tion except in the case of the Mohamedans, the Depressed Cfisesss, 
and the Anglo^ndians. 

II. If the franchise continues to be restricted, all representation 
shall be territorial except in the case of the Mohamedans, the De- 
pressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, the Marathas and the allied castes 
and labour. 

III. That euch special representation shall be by general eleotoratss 
and reserved seats an^ of labour by electorates made up of registered 
trade unions. 

68 . From these suggestions it will be seen that I am for the abolition 
of all class electorates, such as those for Inamdars and Sardars, (IQ IVade 
and Commerce, whether Indian or Buropean, and (8) Indusi^ and 
merge them in the general electorates, and (4) Indian Kristians. There 
is nothing to prevent them from having their voice heard in the Oounoils 
by the ordinary channel. Secondly, although I am for securing the 
special representation of certain classes, I am against their representa- 
tion through separate electorates. Territorial electorates and separate 
electorates are the two extremes which must be avoided in any sdbeme of 
representation that may be devised for the intiodnction of a demceratio 
form of government in tois most undemocratic country. The golden mean 
is the system of joint electorates with reserved seats. Iisas than that 
would be insufficient, more than that would defeat the ends of good 
government. For obvious reasons I make an exception in the case of 
the European community. They may be allowed to have their special 
electorates. But they shall be general electorates and not clsos alse- 
torates. 

Chapter S. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

I.— DiiTaunmoir ov Slavs axoiie tbi Mmoimns. 

69. The quota of seats assigned by my ooll e agu s s to tha difsieal 
minorities is given below in the tabular form:<^ 

ITa. 

irtMTiev. Qtmtni + Hpitiid. 

L Europeans 8 8 

XI. An^Indians ... ... ... 2 Jfg 

III. Indian Christians I m 

it. Depressed OMSis ID MU 

V. IMwawdcaf 41 t 



70. From this table it wiU be eeen that in disiribating the aeata, 
among the different minoritiee, my oolleagaes haye not acted upon any 
uniform principle. Kor doea it appear that they haye atriyen to do 
juatioe to the minorities oonoerned. This is clear if we compare l^e 
treatment given ^ my colleagues to the Mohamedans with the treat- 
ment they have giyen to the Depressed Classes. Mohamedana form 
10 per cent, of the population of ^e Presidency. My colleagues have 
prc^caed to give them over 31 per cent, of the total representation pro- 
vid^ for the Legislative Oonnoil. The Depressed Classes on the o^r 
hand who form according to the most conservative estimate 8 per cent, 
of the total population of the Presidency are allowed only 7 cent, 
of the total seats in the Council. The reasons for this discrimination are 
diMcult to comprehend. Of the two minorities the Mohamedan minority 
is undoubtedly stronger in numbers^ in wealth and in education. Besides 
being weak in numbers, wealth education, the Depressed Glasses 
are burdened with disabilities from which the MohamedUms are abso- 
lutely free. The Depressed CSaases cannot take water from public water- 
ing places even if they are maintained cut of public funds; the Mohame- 
dans can. The Depressed Classes, by virtue of their untouchability, 
cannot enter the P<mce, the Army and the Navy, although the Govern- 
ment of India Act lays down that no individual shall be denied his right 
i)o any public oSoe by reason of his caste, creed or colour. The Mohame- 
dans have not only an open door in the matter of public service, but 
-that in certain departmei|tB they have secured the largest share. The 
Depressed Classes are not admitted in Public schools even though they 
are maintained out of public (money; there is no such bar against the 
McAamedans. The touch of a Depressed Class man causes pollution; 
the touch of a Mohamedan does not; that trade and industry are open 
to a Mohamedan while they are closed to a man from the Depressed 
dasses. The Mohamedan does not bear the stigma of inferiority as does 
a man fr<nn the Depressed dassee with the lesnlt that the Mohamedan 
is free to drem as he likes, to live as he likes and to do what he likes. 
'Thk freedom the Depressed Class man is denied. A Depressed Class man 
may not wear dothes better than the villagers even though he may have 
the economic oompetenoe to pay for its cost. He must live in a hut. 
A Depressed Class man may not make much display of wealth and 
apleiklonr even on ceremonial occasione and may certainly not take the 
-bndhgroom on a horse in procession through the main streets. Any 
act oontraiy to the customary code or beyond his status is bound to he 
visited by the wrath of the whole body of villagers amongst whom he 
liappmm to live. Die Depressed Class man is far oftener subject to the 
iyraiiny of iihe' majOTity than the Mohamedan is. The reason is that 
the Mohamedan htui all the elementary rights of a human being 
eocoidisd to him, hae no cause for quarrel against the majority, except 
when a religious issue comes to the front. But the position of the De- 
premed Class man is totally different? Hie life which is one incessant straggle 
for the acquisition of the righf* of a human being, is a constant challenge 
to the majority which denies him these rights. The result is that he is 
constantly in antiMp>nasm with the majority. This is not all. tf on any 
occasion the Mohamed a n ie visited hy the tyranny of the majority, he 
hui on his sides the long arm of the Pdioe and the Magistracy. But 
when the Depreieed Cftess man is a victim of the tyranny of the majorityi 
4o nrm of the or of the Ma|^stracy seldom comes to his rescue. 

Dh the oontraiy, it works in league widi the majority to hi* detriment, 
lor the eks^ reeeon that the Mohamedan can count many of their kith 
mid kin in the iMiee and the Magis^wcy of the Prorincef while the 
Itafimed asi i i a have no one frmn them in these demta^te. And 
belt nejked that the l>mi»reawd C les s e t have not meiriy to bear dbe bnmt 
of 4m ertimhni; Bhrin fores. It ims alro to againM tim Meha^ 
It is oidkuuril^ snppoisd fhai the M o h namd a n is ftee Iran social 
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)pre]udiceg of the Hindug against the Depressed Classes. Nothing can 
oe a greater error than this. Iieaving aside the urban areas^ the 
Mohamedan in the rural parts is as much afFected by the poison as the 
Hindu. The fracas that took place at Harkul, a village in the Mangaon 
Taluka of the Kolaba District, is an Instance in point. In this district 
the Impressed Classes launched a campaign of social elevation and resolved 
to. give up certain unclean practices which have marked them out as 
persons of inferior status. The Hindus of the district, who had formerly 
preached to these pec^le the abandonment of these unclean practices as 
a necessary condition of their uplift, turned upon these poor people and 
tyrannised them by bringing to bear upon them a social and economic 
boycott. But it wa^ never expected that the Mohamedans of the district 
would follow their Hindu neighbours. On the contrary it was the hope 
of the Depressed Classes that in their struggle with the touchable Hindus 
the Mohamedans would act as their friends. But these hopes of theirs 
were dashed to pieces. For, it was soon found that the Mohamedans, 
although they did not observe untouchability» were as much infected 
as the Hindus with the noxious belief that the Depressed Class^ were 
born to an inferior social status and that their attempt to raise them- 
selves above it by giving up their unclean habits was an affront and an 
insult which required to be put down. As a result many were the fights 
that took place between the Mohamedans and the Depressed Glasses of 
the district, in one of which, at Harkul, a Depressed dass man actually 
lost his life. 

71. It is therefore clear that the problem of the Depressed Classes is 
far greater than the problem of the Mohamedans. The Mohamedans may 
be backward in the race, although they are so forward that io education 
at least they are second only to the advanced Hindus. But they are 
certainly not handicapped, so that with effort and encouragement they 
can hope to rise. The Depressed Classes, .on the other hand, are not 
merely backward, they fre also handicapped; so that no effort or en- 
couragement will enable them to rise unless the handicap is first removed. 
That being the difference between the two, whatever degree of political 
power that may be necessary for the Mohamedans to change their back- 
ward state, the Depressed Classes will require twice as much if not more 
to ,do so. Tet my colleagues have reversed the proportion of their repre- 
sentation. The Mohamedans, who are 19 per cent, and who form a 
stiong minority, are given 31 per cent, of seats in the Council, while the 
Depressed Classes, who form 8 per cent, of the population on the most 
conservative estimate, are given only 7 per cent. the seats in the 
Council which, in fact, is 1 per cent, lees than their population ratio, 

72. There is a view that the problem of the Depressed Classes is^ a 
social problem and that its solution must be sought for in social 
field. I am surprised that this view prevails even in high quartein. X 
am afraid that tliose who hold this view forget that every problem in 
human society is a social problem. The drink problem, the problem of 
wages, of hours of work, of housing, of unemployment insurance are all 
social problems. In the same sense the problem of untouchability is also 
a aocisJ problem. But the question is not whether the problem is a social 
proBem. The question is whether the use of p^tieid power can aolve 
that problem. To that question my answer is emphatically in the 
nlh>'mntive. True enough i^at the State in Xndia will not be nbl^ to 
oompB toudiables and untouchables to be membm ai one fi^m% urheiher 
they liked it or not. Her will the State be able to make ibem Ipye. 
an Act bl the l>i;islatim or embrace by ordwr in Cbuneil of tho 
Baceeutive* But short of that th^ State can removo all obstaiclss uriiliih 
malm nntOttcliaBes remain in their degraded condition. XI thia view 
is cqrraet, then no oommus^ has a greater aeod for ndaquate 
repiuaentatiQii than the dopiussad claeses. 
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73. My oolieagues nowhera explain why the Mohamedan minority ehould 
get 12 per cent, more than ita population ratio and why the Depressed 
Classes should not get eren the ^are that is due to them on the basis of 
their population. It is noteworthy that the Mohamedan witnesses who 
pleaded for the excess of their representation did not claim it on the 
ground, as one might have expected, that it was necessary to ensure their 
progress or their well-being. Their only ground was that the Mohamedana 
were the descendants of a ruling class a^ that they required this ex- 
cessive representation because without it, they feared that the com- 
munity would suffer in importance and influence. From this it will be 
seen that the Mohamedan claim for such excessive representation pro- 
ceeds not on the basis of ad^uacy but on the basis of supremacy. I 
am strongly of opinion that in any democratic form of government all 
communities must be treated as of equal political importance and that 
there should be no room left for any one community to claim that it i^ 
VBEB ALLE8. When any one said that his community was important; 
and should receive fair and adequate representation the claim was en-\ 
titled to the sympathetic consideration of all. But when any one urged 
that his community was specially important and should therefore receive 
representation in excess of its fair ^are, the undoubted and irresistible 
implication was that the other communities were comparatively inferior 
and should receive less than their fair share. That is a position to which 
naturally the other communities will not assent. The earlier therefore 
the Mohamedan community is disabused of this extravagant notion, the 
better it will be for the future of the community. For there is no benefit 
in an advantage which not twing willingly conceded by the other com- 
munities has perpetually to he fought for. On the contrary it may result 
in positive harm to the Mohamedan community by sowing the seeds of 
estrangement and perhaps of positive antipathy between it and the other 
communities concerned. 

74. The Mohamedan’s is not the only case of a ruling class which haa 
suffered a fall in its position. The French in Canada and the Dutch in 
South Africa are other instances where a class fell from its position of 
a ruling class to that of a sobject class. But neither the French in 
Canada nor the Dutch in South Africa put forth claims to extravagant 
representation in order to be able to maintain their former position as 
rulers. Nor is such a consideration shown to the Mohamedan minorities 
in other parts of the world. The Mohamedan minorities in Albania, 
Bonmania, Greec^e, Bulgaria are the remnants of what was once a ruling 
race. Tet in none of these countries have they claimed a royal share 
of representation. The Mcffiamedan claim for representation according 
to the influence is not only not heard of but is quite foreign to the 
system of representative government. The landowners, the capitalists, 
and the Priests have an immense influence in every society, but no one 
has ever conceded that these classes shonld be given an immense share 
of representation. There is therefore no reason why the Mohamedan 
claim should be recognised when daims of similar nature have been 
dismissed elsewhere. 


75. 'Whatever may have been tbeir position before the advent of British 
rule in India — and there again it must not be forgotten, that if the 
Mohamedans have ruled India for five centuries, the Hindus have ruled 

£ r countless centuries before them and even after them^-^he safest 
uree is to proceed on tba basts tiiat as a result cl the British conqueet 
^ communities stand on a contmon leval and pay no heed to their poliitel 
osit. Such an attitude far from being uninst will be perfectlv in Imep* 
with the eentimente ggpremed bj Xav Gommiseioneri who drafM 
dm Indian Pans) Cede in their address to the Seeratimy of State, 
thareia they 'obaevvad:^ 


** Yoar LardAly in OonnaS trSl ae# that isa hava not propasad te 
inoept Imi tha-ppamiian (Ma any of tim andant eofar^ 
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houses of India residing within the Company's territories. Whether 
any such exception ought to be made is a question which, without 
a ’ more accurate knowledge than we possess of existing treaties, of 
the sense in which those treaties have been understood, of the history 
of negotiations, of the temper and of the power of particular families, 
and of the feeling of the body of the people towards those families, 
we could not venture to decide. We will only beg permission most 
respectfully to observe that every such exception is an evil; that it 
is an evil that any man should be above the law; that it is still 
greater evil that the public should be taught to regard as a high 
and enviable distinction the privilege of being above the law; that 
the longer euch privileges are suffered to last, the more difficult it 
is to take them away ; that there can* scarcely ever be a fairer oppor- 
tunity of taking them away than at the time when the Government 
promulgates a new Code binding alike on persons of different races 
and religion; and that we greatly doubt whether any consideration 
except that of public faith solemnly pledged, deserves to be wei.^hed 
against the advantages of equal justice." 

76. These are words of great wisdom and I am sure that words of 
greater wisdom have not been uttered for the guidance of those in charge 
of the public affairs of India. Nor is their wisdom restricted to th^ 
occasion on which or the purpose in relation to which they were uttered. 
I have no doubt that they apply to the present occasion with equal 
if not greater force. Indeed using the language of the Law Commis- 
sioners, I am led to say tharb it is an evil that the constitutional law 
of the country should recognise that any one community is above the rest ; 
that it is a still greater evil that sections of the public should be taught 
to weigh themselves in*the scales of political importance in such a manner 
as to lead one to look up to and the other to look down upon; that the 
longer euch notions are suffered to last the more difficult it is to eradicate 
them and that there can scarcely ever be a fairer opportunity for dis- 
pelling them than at the time when Parliament promulgates a new code 
of constitutional law binding alike on persons of different races and 
religion. 

77. Equal treatment of all the minorities in the matter of representa- 
tion is only a part of the problem of the representation of minorities. 
To determine a satisfactory quantitative measure for the distribution of 
seats is another and a more important part of the problem. But this 
is a most controversial question. Of the two opposing theories one is 
that the representation of a minority should be in a strict proportion 
to its population. The other theory which is strongly held by the 
minorities is that such representation must be adequate. I do not think 
that the arithmetical theory of representation can be agreed to. If 
the Legislative Council was a zoo or a museum wherein a certain number 
of each species was to be kept, such a theory of minoo'ity representation 
would have been tolerable. But it must be recognised that the Legislative 
Council is not a zoo or a museum. It is a 'battle ground for the acquisi- 
tion of rights, the destruction of privileges and the prevention of injustioe. 
Viewed in this light a uiinority may find that its representaion is in full 
measure of- its population yet it is so small that in every attempt it makes 
to safeguard or improve its position against the onslaught of an hostile 
majority it is badly beaten. Unless the representation of minorities is 
intend^ to provide political fun the theory of representation according 
to population must be discarded and some increase of r^>re8entation 
beyond their population ratio must be conceded to them by way of 
weightage* 

78. To recognise the neceesity of wei^tage is no doubt upportant, 
But what is even of greater importance is to reoognise that this woight* 
age nmst be measured out to ihe minOritiei m seine pflndple tbiat is 
beth Ittt^iglbla and reaeonable. For H mnst bo reb^Mt ilho 
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minorities under the pretext of seeking adequate protection are prone 
to make demands which must be characterised as preposterous. To avoid 
this we must define what we mean by adequacy of representation. No 
doubt adequacy is not capable of exact definition, but its indefiniteness 
will be considerably narrowed if we keep before our mind certain broad 
considerations. First of aU a distinction must be made in the matter 
of minority representation between adequacy on the one hand and 
supremacy on the other. By supremacy, I mean such a magnitude of 
representation as would make the minority a dictator. By adequacy 
of representation I mean such a magnitude of representation as would 
make it worth the while of any party from the majority to seek an 
alliance with the minority. Where a party is compelled to seek an 
alliance with a minority, the minority is undoubtedly in the position of a 
dictator. On the other hand where a party is only drawn to seek an 
alliance with the minority, the minority is only adequately represented. 
The first thing, therefore, that should be kept in mind in the matter of 
the allotment of seats to minorities is to avoid both the extremes — 
inadequacy as well as supremacy. These extremes can in my opinion be 
avoided if we adopt the rule that minority represenation shall, in the 
main, be so regulated that the number of seats to which a minority 
is entitled will be a figure which will be the ratio of its population to 
the total seats multiplied by some factor which is greater than one and 
less than two. 

79. This principle, it is true, merely defines the limits within which 
the representation of a minority must be fixed. It still leaves unsettled 
and vague with what this multiplier should vary. My Suggestion is that 
it should vary with the needs of the particular minority concerned. By 
this method we arrive at a principle for measuring out the weightage 
to the minorities which is both intelligible and reasonable. For, the 
needs of a minority are capable of more or less exact ascertainment. 
There will be general agreement that the needs of a minority for political 
protection are commensurate with the power it has to protect itself in 
the social stru gg le. That power obviously depends upon the educational 
and economic status of the minorities. The higher the educational and 
economic status of a minority the lesser is the need for that minority 
of being politically protected. On the other hand the lower the educa- 
tional and economic status of a minority, the greater will be the need 
for its political protection. 

80. Taking my stand on the sure foundation of the princ iple of orpiality 
on the one ha^ and the principle of adequacy on the other I feel 1 
must demur to the allotment of seats proposed by my colleagues to the 
different minorities. My proposal is that out of 140 seats the Mohame- 
dans should have S3 and the Depressed Classes 15. This gives the 
Mohamedans 23 per cent, and the Depressed Classes 10.7 per cent, of the 
total seats in the Council. By this, the Mohamedans get nearly 4 per 
cent, and the Depressed Classes 2 per cent, above tbeir respective popu- 
lation ratios. This much weightage to the respective communities is, 
in my opinion, reasonable and necessary and may be allowed. Besides 
my proposal has one thing in its favour and that is it keeps the ratio of 
Mehatnedan representation unaltered. In the present Council, the 
Mohamedans have 23 per cent, of the total representation. As a result 
of my proposal they will have the same ratio of representation in the 
new Council. 

81 4 In view of the fact that some people disfavour, 1 do not say oppose, 
the degree of representation I have allowed to Depressed Classes, 
I think it ie necessary that I should dear the doiid by additional explanar 
tion. ; There is no doubt that the inCtial representatioB aUowed to ih» 
IhilKftthied Classes ,waa groeily unfair.., .The anthora of ^die ^oint iUi^ort 
ei^ressly atiated {paras^aph 163) intend to tni^ the he«t arraiups»^ 
we oan fear <tite) repfeseiit||f;|$6i| (of ^ DeptUMd Otasses). But 
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wliieh was raboeqnently appointed to deviae frandiine^ {raw oonatl* 
teei^es and to recommend what adjnatnentB were needed to be made 
in the form ^ the propoeed popular Qoremment as a ooinsei|uence of the 
peculiar social conditions^ preralent in India. 8o iMsly indifferent 
^ee the Southborou^ Oommittee to tiie problem of mulrifig ade^Eiiate 
provision for safeguarding the interests of the Utiptresod ITIsssnn that even 
the Government of India which was not over-particular in this tiff******* 
felt called upon in puagraph IS of their Despatch on the Report of the 
Sonthborough Oommittee to observe : '* We accept tiie propoeels (for 
non-official nomination) generally. But there is one Ck>mmnnii^ whose 
case appears to ns to require more consideration than the Oommittee 
gave it. The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms clearly lecognised 
the problem of the Depressed Glasses and gave a pledge respecting them. 
The c a st es described as ** Hindue — others ” in the Gommittee’s Report 
though they are defined in varying terms, are broadly speaking all the 
same kind of x>eople. Rscept for differences in the rigidity of their 
exclusion they are all more or less in the position of the Madras Pan- 
bhamas, definitely outside that part of the Hindu Community which 
is allowed access to their temples. They amount to about one-fifth of the 
totol poulation, and have not been represented at all in the Morley- 
Minto Councils. The Committee’s Report mentions the Depressed Classes 
twice, but only to explain that in the absence of satisfactory electoratea 
they have been provided for by nomination. It does not discnss the 
position of these people of their capacity for looking after themselves. 
Nor does it explain the amount of nomination which it suggests for 
them. Paragraph 24 of the Report (of the Franchise Committee) justifies 
the retriction of the nominated seats on grounds which do not suggest 
that the Committee were referring to the Depressed dasses. The measnre 
of representation which they proposed for this Community is as follows: — 


Province. 

Total 

population 

in 

miliums. 

Population 
of Depressed 
olssm in 
miHiona. 

Total 

Seats. 

Seats 
for the 
Deprossod 
Cfasste 

Madras 

89-8 

6*3 

120 

2 

Bombay 

19*5 

*6 

113 

1 

Bengal 

460 

9-9 

127 

1 

UniM Provinoes 

47*0 

10*1 

120 

1 

Punjab 

19*5 

1*7 

85 


Bikw and Orissa 

32-4 

9*3 

100 

1 

Osntral Provinces 

12*0 

3*7 

72 

1 1 ' 

Assam 

1 60 

•3 

54 

1 

— 


221*4 

41*9 

791 



These figura speak for themselves. It is suggested that the one-fifth 
of the entire population of British India should be allotted seven seats 
out of practically 800* It is true that in all the councils Hkm ^ill be 
roug}ily a one-sixtb proportion of officials wbo may be expected to bear 
in mind (f) the interests of tbs Depressed : but that arrangement is not, 
in our opinion, what the Report on Reforms aims at. The euthovs stated 
ihat the Depressed dasses should learn the lesson of aeH^proteation. 
It is surely fanciful te hope that tliis result can be expected fran 
ing a sini^ Ukemben of the dnnmunity in an a ss emb ly where tbette apt 
fiO tp 90 Caste Blndbu malm good the pHnmples of ingagriq^ 

VSS, 154 and 155 of the Report we must Ireat the owt-eastai molh 

* • * * • **^ v 
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32. JS^ea the Joint Select Committee recognised thnt the Depremed 
CSaewe were unjnetlj treated in the matter of representation by the 
Sonthborongh Ccnnmittee. P'or the Committee in its Beport felt boand ‘to 
obserre tiiat the representation proposed for the Depressed Classes is 
inadequate. Within tois definition are comprised, as shown in the Eeport 
of the Franchise Committee, a large proportion of the whole ponlaUon 
of India. They think that the Government of India dbonld, as it advises, 
be instructed to give such desses a larger share of representation by 
nomination, regard being had to the numbers of Depressed Claeses in each 
Province, and i^ter consultation with the Local Governments. This 
representation should, if ne c essary, be in addition to, but not in diminu- 
tion of, the general electorate.’’ All this of course was of no avail and the 
wrong done by the Southborbugh Committee to the Depressed Classes 
remained unredressed. The present is not an attempt to give excessive 
representation to the Depressed Classes. It is only an attempt to 
rectify the wrong done. Nor can it be said that in suggesting the 
measure of representation it is open to the objection of being extrava- 
gant. For, even the Muddiman Committee which said that there was 
** a very general recognition of the fact that it is desirable that both 
these interests (i.e., the labouring classes and the Depressed Classes) 
should receive further representation ” and expressed itself as being in 
agreement with this view ” proposed to give them 11 seats in a Legislative 
Council of lid. If 11 seats out of lid was a reasonable allotment, then 
the allotment of 15 out of 140 must be admitted to be very moderate. 
The quota of 15 appears mcoessive only because the initial quota was 
small. Those who object to the quota of 15 because it is out of pro- 
portion to the existing quota forget that the initial quota of seats which 
they are adopting as toe standard measure is neither just nor proper. 

83.. Hiere is one other matter which needs to be cleared up. My 
ooUeagues in paragraph 16 of their Eeport in which they discuss the 
question of the allotment of seats to the Mohamedan community say, 
** Two of our members, Siidar Mujumdar and Dr. Ambedkar, are of the 
opinion that this arrangement can stand only so long as the Lucknow 
pact stands as regards aU provinces.” My colleagues have misunderstood 
me and have therefore misrepresented me. What I wanted to point out 
was that as they had not justified communal electorates or the number 
of seats to be given to the Mohamedans it would be better if they stated 
in their report that this was in pursuance of the Lucknow pact. The 
way in whkh my ooUeagues have reported me seems to suggest that 1 
support the Lucknow paet. 1 take this opportunity to say that the 
suggestion is quite unwarranted, 

n. — GaOCAAFHXCAli DlSTBXBUTIOfK OT SSATS. 

84. Mj differeaoe with my ooUeagues is not confined only to the question 
of aUotment of seats to the different minorites. It extends also to toe 
question of distribution of seats among the different constituencies. One 
unpleasant feature of toe Oounml as now constituted is the over-represen- 
tation of some parts and an nnder-rep ro so n t atkin of toe rest. The 
enomioas extent of evil is ma^ dear by toe following figures:— 



Area in 
Bquisemffaa 

Fopulation. 

Land Revenue 
demand for 
1225-26. 

Seats in 
theCoundl 
atpresent* 




tu. 

S.18,t8,lW 

25 

•** 

KMM 



16 
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«MC» 
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85. How glaring are the inequalities becomes erident from the above 
table. Taking population as the basis, Maharashtra ahd Karnatak are 
grossly under-represented. Adopting representation of Oujerat as the 
standard, Maharashtra ought to be allowed 48 seats and Kamatak 17. 
Even taking revenue as the basis of distribution, Maharashtra and 
Rarnatak have undoubtecdy been treated quite unfairly. Eor, on that 
basis also Maharashtra is entitled to S2 and Rarnatak 15. This demand 
for equal electoral power is not a mere sentimental demand or a demwd 
for exact electoral symmetry. It has also behind it ample theoretical 
justification. For, in a system in which the value of a vote is high in 
one constituency and low in another, it is open to objection that every 
member of the community has not an equal share with each of the rest 
of the people in the choice of their rulers. But even if the principle of 
exact equivalence of all votes be not treated as a fundamental principle 
of political justice, yet the differences of this kind do not fail to produce 
the evil consequences of the over-representation of one part of the 
country or one set of opinions or interests at the expense of the other. 
Experience has shown that the existing distribution of seate has ^duly 
diverted the centre of gravity of legislative and executive action to 
certain parts of the Presidency to the prejudice of other parts of 
the Presidency, with the result that the latter have unintentionally 
been deprived of an adequate share of consideration and attention from 
the Government. From this practical point of view the existing distri- 
bution of seats is a grievance, the justice of which cannot be deni^. 
As matters now stand Rarnatak and Maharashtra can never exercise 
in this Proviince that influence on the Government to which they 
consider themselves entitled by reason of their numbers. This is a 
substantial grievance which must be keenly felt as indicated "by the 
evidence from Rarnatak*. This grievance is bound to increase as the 
responsible character of the Legislative Council increases and with it 
the influence which it will exercise upc/n the conduct of public affaire. 
There is, therefore, too much reason to fear that instead of dying put 
the bitterness of feeling will become more and more acute. It is, there- 
fore, proper that at a time when we are overhauling the machinery of 
Government with a view, to make it a representative and a responsible 
government this grievance should also be redressed. 

86. The evil of over-representation of some parts of this Presidency 
at the expense of other parts was due to the fact that the Southlmrou^ 
Cx)mmitteo acted quite capriciously and refused to follow any deflmte 
principle in the matter of the distribution of seats. I am glad to find 
that my colleagues have sought to follow a uniform principle in the 
matter of distribution of seats as far as possible. But my complaint is 
that they have taken the worst possible principle as the basis of the 
distribution of seats. Contributions to the exchequer, electors on the 
roll and population in the constituency are the three conoeira^ tots 
that can be adopted as the basis for the distribution of scats. Of tb« 
three the tost of the electors is the most unjust and indefinite. In the 
first place where the franchise is so restricted as we now have it means 
the rule of wealth. It means that if any particular area on any 
arbitrary test of property qualification does not prod^ the basic quoto 
of electoia it should go without representation. That this must be 
inevitable consequence of following the test of electors is clearly btougfit 
ottt in the distribution proposed by the Majority for the ©pressed 
Classes, aoobrding to which the Depressed Olaases of some ^rts have 
enormous representation while those of the other part of* the a^rqsidmM^ 
have no repr^ntation at all. A th^r^ which produces snoh an ^rd 
result must be regarded as indefensiWe and mnst^ rided out. Revenue 
is a better test than the tests of electorates. For it may be ar^ed 
tout the power to influence government should be eommenstopate wm 
the reTenne paid to Government. This test must na 

bring deceptive and inadequate, owing to fast that sn all wmm 
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might not be . paid when it ia earned, it would be difficult to know the 
true revenue of a state, A oonatituency in which a large revenue ia 
earned may suffer in distribution of seata because it is paid in another. 
But the most fatal objection to both these tests ia that the State does 
not exist for the benefit of the electors or the taxjtayers. Nor does 
the State limit its coercive action to them, fte juriadiction extends over 
ii|ll the people who are its subjects irrespective of the question whether 
ojr not he is a taxpayer or an elector. From tiiat it follows that the 
population is the only test for a just and proper distribution of seats. 
That is the test applied in England and in all oountides which have a 
representative system of government, and 1 recommend that the seats 
for the Bombay Legislative Council should be distributed on that basis. 

III. — Other Aspects of the Dibtbzbtttion or Sbsts. 

87. The want of principle which is noticeable in the distribution of 
mate among the minorities as proposed by my colleagues is also noticeable 
in the distribution of seats they have proposed between Capital and 
Labour, and between Landlords and Tenants. To capital as represented 
through Commerce and Industry they have given 11 seats, while to 
labour they give only four. To tenants they give none except what they 
can scrape through in the general election; while to the landlords they 
give five. But this is not correct for if we take into consideration 
the Sind members and others from the Presidency, the seats to the land- 
lords in the Council might easily come up to forty. Nor can I say that 
ray colleagues have paid sufficient -attention to the question of the proper 
distribution of seats between urban and rural areas. The Legislature is 
at present too much at the mercy of the rural classes and there is a 
great danger of governmental powers being exploited in the name of the 
agriculturists for legalising dangerous fads such as permanent settlements, 
cheap irrigation and free forests. If such fads are to be kept out of 
statute book it is necessai^ to increase the representation of the urban 
classes whose representation is not commensurate with their ability 
or their contribution. It would have been better if my colleagues had 
left the task of a proper distribution of seats between the different parts 
of the Presidency to a separate Committee. I cannot say they have 
succeeded in doing justice to the weaker parties. I would suggest that a 
separate committee should be appointed to deal with this problem. 

IV.— 6eat8 and Residential QuALmoATiON. 

88. Under rule 6 (1) (b) of the Bombay Electoral Rules, a residential 
qualification is prescribe for candidates for election to the Legislative 
Council. The rule lays down that ** No person shall be eligible for 
electi<m as a member of tbe Council to represent a general constituency 
nnlsss he has for the period of six months immediately preceding last 
dale fixed for the nomination of candidates in the constituency, resided 
in the constituency or in a division any part of which is included in the 
constituency.'* The rule has been interpreted in ^is Presidency to mean 
that actual or habitual residenoe in the oonititueiicy (and not merely 
a place of residence or occasional visits to it) is necessary before a 
icandidate can stand for election from a particular constituency. Before 
I give my own opinion on this question I would like to state brieffy 
the history of this restriction so far as ibis Presidency is concerned. 
Paragraph 84 of the Joint Report commented on the fact that a nCte- 
worthy result of the electoral system then exkting wee the large per- 
centage of the members of the leg^ profession who micceeded at elections 
and went on to point out ^t so great a predominaiiee of men of one 
ci^ng in the political field was dearly not in the interests of the geneml 
ctofimnnity aid suggesfisd that ia framing the turn oonstituenoies an 
IniIMkFtant object to be borne In mind was to ensiue that men of othdr 
nt' si is g aad oomq^atione found a suffideiit number of seals la oeuncilB 
and that R was poadbln that this could be done 1$ pnsoribing certain 
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definite qualifications for rural seats. The question, sras carefully 
examined by the Southborough Committee, who in paragri^h 29 of their 
report referred to the fact that some of Ihe local Qovemments, namely, 
those of the United Provinces, Behar and Orissa and Assam did not 
press for the insertion of the residential qualification, while the Govern' 
ments of Bengal, Bombay^ Madras and -^e Punjab hdid that it would 
be detrimental to the interest of a large proportion of the new electorate 
to admit as candidates persons who were not resident in the areas they 
sought to represent. The. aaajority of the Southborough Committee 
were on principle opposed to the residential qualification, but they 
resolved, by way of a compromise, to impose the restriction in the Central 
Provinces, Bombay and the Punjab but not in the remaining provinces. 
The Government of India, in expressing their views upon the reoom- 
mendationa of the Southborough Committee, accepted those recommenda- 
tions, but pointed out that the Ck>mmittee*B treatment of the question 
had placed them in some difficulty in that while the Committee accepted 
the views of some of the local Governments in favour of the restriction, 
they discarded the views of some others who equally pressed for it. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of India Bill recom- 
mended that the compromise suggested by the Franchise Committee 
should be accepted. This was done and the residential qualification 
was imposed only in the Central Provinces, Bombay and the Punjab. 
I would point out that subsequent to this the residential qualification 
was done away with in the Punjab in the revision of the rules which 
preceded the General Elections of 1923. The Punjab Government them- 
selves in the opinion which they gave to the Mnddiman Committee 
stated that for the first general elections the residential qualification 
gave the rural representatives an entree from which they had not been 
dispoasssed, and there appeared to be no adequate reason for restoring 
the qualification. The position at present therefore is that Bombay and 
the Central Provinces are the only provinces in which the residential 
qualification still exists. In the Central Provinces the restriction is not 
interpreted as strictly as it is in this Presidency. It is, in my opinion, 
difficult to justify the retention of this restriction in this the most 
advanced province in India when provinces much more backward have 
felt no necessity for it. The retention of thi^ qualification is, in my 
opinion, to some extent responsible for the election of inferior men to 
the Councils and for the keeping out of the Councils men of position, 
ability and proved political capacity who are mostly found in the larger 
urban areas and who by the existence of the qualification are prevented 
from/ seeking election anywhere else if for some reason they are unable 
to secure option from their own residential area. I therefore recom- 
mend that the residential qualification should now be abolished so far 
as ^is Presidency is concerned. 


Chapter 4. 

LUCKNOW PACT. 

89. I am aware that my recommendations regarding suhetitutiou 
of joint electorates for communal electorates and the distribution of 
seats conflict with the terms of the Lucknow Pact in so far as tbSy 
Sfleot the representation of the Mohamedan community. The r^re- 
sentatioii of the Mohamedan oommonity as settled under the rules 
framed in 1919 was largely based upon what is known as ths Lucknow 
Pact, This pact embodies an agreement arrived at in 1917 at Lucknow 
between the Moslem Xieague and the Oongreas, the foimsr acting on 
b^alf of ibe Mofaamedans and the latter on hekaSi of the Hindus. 
It gare to the Mohamedans oommunal eleetorates and a taqdng pro- 
portion of seats in the Prorincial and Onitral Legifdature. 1. realisa 
that the yievrs 1 hare put forth on the i^resantai^ ol lb# McdMMnedan 
tMMUmunity a)re eabyetaire of tids agteemenii and % Iptl ikaA it k 
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incumbent upon me to state why I think that this agreement should 
be scrapped. 

90. My first argument is that the settlement embodied in the Lucknow 
Pact is a wrong settlement. This was admitted by all the Local Gk>Tern- 
j^ents. The Government of India in their Despatch reviewing the 
commendations of the Franchise Committee to the fiecretary of State, 
reported: — “We note that Local Governments were not unanimous in 
subscribing to the compact. The Government of Madras framed their 
own proposals for Muhamedan representation without regard to it. 
The Bombay Government, while adopting the compact, did not rule 
out from discussion a scheme of representation upon a basis of popula- 
tion. The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces was opposed 
to separate Muhamedan electorates and considered that the percentage 
proposed in the compact was ‘ wholly disproportionate to the strength 
and standing of the community.’ The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
thought it was a mistake even from a Muslim point of view to give 
that community representation in excese of their numerical proportion.” 
Nor did the Gtovemment of India differ from this view generally held 
by the Provincial Governments. Evaluating the results of the Lucknow 
Pact in the different Provinces, they observed, “ the result is that while 
Bengal Mohammedans get only three-querters and the Punjab Muham- 
madans Uine-tenths of what they would receive upon a population basis, 
the Muhammadans of other provinces have got good terms and some 
of them extravagantly good. We cannot ourselves feel that such a 
result rep’-esents the right relation either between Muhammadans in 
different provinces, or between Muhammadans and the rest of the com- 
munity.” Sir William Vincent, in a note of dissent, went so far as 
to say, “ In my view ... we should proceed without regard ^ to 
the details of the Lucknow Settlement to fulfil our own pledges to ihe 
Mohamedans in what we ourselves think is the best way.” 

91. The wrong in the Lucknow Pact is not so much that it treated 
the Muhammedans in the different Provinces in a dissimilar manner, 
providing for them generously in some and niggardly in others. This 
is comparatively speaking a small matter. The principal defect in 
the Lucknow Pact is that in allotting the seats to the Mohamedans 
it did not take into consideration the effect it will have upon other 
interests. The framers of the pact, as pointed out by the Government 
of India, failed to remember that whatever advantage is given to the 
Mohamedans is taken away from some other interest or interests. Sir 
William Vincent, too, was careful enough to point this out. He also 
said in his minute of Dissent, “ The compact meets with much more 
acceptance than criticism at the present time; but hereafter, when the 
value of votes and representation comes to be realised, it must be 
expected that the interests which are hard hit by it will complain 
with some injustice that the Government of India should have endorsed 
it.” The extent to which this prediction has been realised is remarkable, 
and the universal dissatisfaction that is felt with the result of the 
Lucknow Pact is more than sufficient testimony to show that settlement 
embodied in the Lucknow Settlement is a wrong settlement. Now there 

he nothing improper in asking that what is wrongly settled shall 
be re-«ettled. Such a demand is bound to meet with opposition from 
the Mohamedan community. Having obtained representation on an 
extravagant scale, they are sure to take their stand on precedent and 
past ri^te. But as Thomas Paine pointed out, the error'of those who 
reason by precedents drawn from antiquity respec^ng their rights is 
thet they would not take that time as &e starting point when no 
crested ^ rights existed. If th^ did they would realise that rights^ far 
fiom ^ing immutable, are historical accidents and are therefore liable 
to »«ad|Oitmeiit frtim time to time. This must be so, for all 3^*tical 
and progress is based upon the maxim that wrong cannot hare 
m le^ descent aiid that what is imt rightiiy setiMl is neter settled. . 
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Thu is not the only instance in which a pact like the Lucknow Pact 
is sought to be revised. The Act of Union between Ireland and England 
was also a pact of the same sort. It certainly had a far greater binding 
force than the Lucknow Pact. In fact it was regard^ as a treaty 
which guaranteed to Ireland 100 seats in Parliament. All the same, 

M Balfour’s Government, when it found that the excessive repre- 
sentation granted to Ireland had become a positive wrong, did not 
hesitate to bring in a Bill in 1905 which would have had the effect of 
reducing the Irish seats by 30. That • owing to the resignation of 
Mr. Balfour’s Government the Bill did not become law is another matter. 
But the ifact remains that a revision of the Irish Settlement in the 
matter of the representation was not excluded by the fact that the 
settlement was based upon an agreement between the two parties. 
Nor was Mr. Balfour agreeable to the view that such revision could 
be carried out only with the consent of Ireland. Indeed, he had 
launched upon the scheme of redistribution in the teeth of the Irish 
opposition. But it is not necessary to go so far afield to find a precedent 
when there is one near at hand. The constitution of Ceylon bad also 
given recognition to pacts and agreements between various organisations 
allowing communal representation and communal distribution of seats. 
But the Ceylon Commission of 1928 was emphatic in its view that ** in 
any case, in considering afresh the whole problem of representation, 
private arrangements between races or groups, while worthy of attention, 
cannot take precedence of considerations in the interests of the Ceylon 
people as a whole.” It had therefore no hesitation in revising the whole 
scheme of representation in Ceylon out of recognition. What is asked 
herein is no more than what is done elsewhere. 

92. It is further to be Remembered that the Lucknow Pact is valueless 
not merely because its terms, to use the words of Government of India, 

were the result rather of political negotiation than of deliberate 
reason,” but because it was brought about by organisations neither 
of which had any real authority to speak in the name of those on whose 
behalf they purported to act. The All-India Muslim League was not 
entitled to speak for all Mohamedans, and that it was the view of the 
Government of India in their despatch on the Report of the South- 
borough Committee is abundantly clear. Regarding the Congress, it 
is indisputable that, it is a ibody which does not represent the vast 
mass of the Non-Brahmins and the Depressed Classes. A pact arrived 
at by organisations which are not constituent assemblies of the m» 
of people may hind themselves, but they certainly cannot bind the 
generality of the people. To give the pact an authority as though 
it was treaty negotiated between duly empowered plenipotentiaries of 
different States is to assume in the League and the Congress an authority 
which they did not possess. It has become necessary to assess the 
binding force of the agreement because of the view taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that, “Any change in the direction of abolishing 
separate electorates must, however, be based on agreement between 
the two communities, and cannot be forced on the Muhamn^dans 
against their wish. The question is also an All-India one and can 
hardly be dealt with on different lines for each Preeidenc^.' The 
Government of Bombay adhere to the view which they had expressed 
in 1918 that communal electorates are not acceptable to them and that 
their abolition is desirable, if it can be secured with ^e consent of 
both parties as in the case of the Lucknow Pact.” In opinion this 
is an attitude which is as irresponsible as it is dangerous. It is irre- 
sponsible because H involves the surrender of the rigcht of Parliament 
to decide in the matter. That the Oovemmsnt of India thonfijit it 
wiee not to “ ignore “ the pact, which in their opinion represented 
a genuine attempt on the part of the two cMimmsinities tip6n so lii|l^ily‘ 
oontroversiel a subject and “ on bshaH of the larger eemmunlty at 
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Imt a miboiidiiiatioa of their immediate interests to the cause of 
nnaiiiiuity and united pcditical advance,’’ is true. But that is far from 
flaying, that the Government of India or any other authority hM. the 
vieir that oh Ihe question of Mohamedan representation their position 
me merely to register the decision which the Congrefls and the League 
may by mutual negatiations make. Indeed, Bir William Vincent was 
cax^ful to point out that ** in this matter (the Government of India) 
cannot delegate (its) responsibility to Parliament into other hands.*’ 

d8. The attitude taken hy the Bombay Government is dangerous 
because, admitting that an error has been committed, it refuses to 
take upon itself the* task of correcting it. I would have looked upon, 
fluch an attitude as a pardonable ein if the error was not an error 
in the constitutional arran^ment of the country. But unfortunately 
it is an error in the constitution, and, having found its lodgment in 
a most vital part thereof, it affects its working in a fatal manner. 
An error of such a character cannot be . tolerated. A mistake in con- 
stitutional innovation directly affects the entire community and every 
part of it. It may be fraught with calamity or ruin, public or private, 
and correction is virtually impossible. The Government of Bombay 
practically takes for granted that all constitutional changes are final 
and must be submitted to, whatever their consequences. Doubtless 
this assumption arises from a fateful renunciation that in these matters 
we are propelled by an irresponsible force on a definite path towards 
an unavoidaUe end — towards destruction. But 1 am glad to find that 
the Government of India in scenting the pact did not concede that 
its terms as embodied in the Act should stand unaltered. Far from 
leaving the matter shrouded in ambiguity, they made it quite clear 
that the arrangement was not to stand beyond the first Statutory Com- 
mission. In their Despatch on the Report of the Southborough Com- 
mittee they said: — Before we deal in detail with the Report, one 
preliminary question of eome importance suggests itself. As ^ou uill 
see, the work of the Committee has not to any great extent been directed 
towards the establishment of principles. In dealing with the various 
problems that came before them they have usually sought to ai-rive 
at agreement rather than to base their solutions upon general reason- 
ings. It was no doubt the case that the exigencies of time alone made 
any other course difficult for them. But in dealing with their proposals, 
wo have to aek ourselves the question whether the results of such 
methods are intended to be in any degree permanent. . . . Whatever 

he the machinex^ for alteration, however, we have to face the practical 
question of how long we intend the first electoral system set up in India 
to endure. Is it to be opened to reconstruction from the outset at 
the wish of the Provincial Legislature or ie it to stand unchanged 
at least until the first Statutory CommiflflionP There aro reasons of 
some weight in either direction. In the interest of the growth of 
reeponsihility it is not desirable to stereotype the representation of 
the different interests in fixed proportion; the longer the separate 
dasB and communal oonstituenoiee remain set in a rigid mould, the 
harder it will become to progress towards normal methods of repre- 
flsntation. On the other hand, it is by no means desirable to invite 
inoessant i^mggle over their revision.” It is for the Ooxnmiesion to 
say whether the life of this error shall be prolonged. I have hopes 
tlmi the Oommiasion will not merely say, ” Well, we feel the force 
of the ohjectioiui to principle ol the communal system fully. But we 
cannot help as India has deliherately chosen her road to responsible 
govenmmt.” For ike Commisfllon realise its duty to point 
oqt the rii^t road and lead India on to it arises not mex^y out of 
# eemmieiSoiia regard tar what is right hut also out of the moral 
sfidlglitai d the British authoritiee who are primal responrible for 
pointing oust ho 1909 this mong road. 
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Chafiter 5. 

SECOND CHAMBER. 

94. My colleagues have recommended the institution of a Second 
Chamber as a part of the Provincial Legislature of this Presidency 
and have suggested a •'fk'apiework for its constitution. I am afraid 
n^y colleaguee have not devoted sufficient thought to the difficulties 
pertaining to its construction. In the matter of its composition a 
second chamber, if there is to be one, must be different than the firat. 
In the matter of its powers, they must be such that a second chamber 
can work without impediment to the first chamber. It seATnn to me 
to be very difficult to constitute a second chamber which will satisfy 
both these conditions. A nominated second chamber is out of question. 
The Canadian Senate is a standing warning against the introduction 
of a nominated second chamber. It cannot have the moral authority 
of a popularly elected chamber to command reiq>ect for its decisions. 
Nor can it have the independence possessed by a popularly elected 
chamber to sit in judgment, as a revising chamber must, over the 
very executive which brings it into being. If the second chamber is 
an elective chamber then its working smoothly with the first will depend 
upon their respective franchise, times of election and their powers. 
K the second chamber is elected on the basis of a restricted franchise, 
it is sure to end in the raising of a small group from amongst the 
aristocracy into a governing class having a special degree of control 
over the destiny of the masses. Such a second chamber, far from 
being a revising chanuber acting as a check upon the suppos^ rashness 
of the lower chamber, will be a chamber which, instead of putting a 
premium upon improvement in general, will put a premium upon the 
upkeep of vested interests. It would be dormant under a conservative 
administration and would be vigilant only under a radical one. When 
it ought to revise it will refuse, and when it ought to refuse to revise 
it will revise and may, perhaps obstruct. If the two are elected on 
a uniform franchise, then the second will only be a replica of the first 
and will be quite superfluous. The same would be the result if the 
second chamber was elected simultaneously with the first. On the other 
hand, if the second chamber is elected at a different time than the 
first, then it is bound to enfeeble the executive and diminish its 
efficiency. For it would work as a hindrance to adequate policy- 
making and may cause such a violent break in the policy 
of the executive as to lead to constant general elections. 
If the two chambers are co-equal in powers there are bound 
to be deadlocks, and the inevitable result of all deadlocks is an unhappy 
compromise, if not a total abandonment of the principle in dispute. 
On the other hand, if the powers of the second chamber are inferior 
to those of the first, it will not be able to control the supposed rashness 
of the first chamber and will thus fail to perform the purpose of i^s life. 

96. In framing the constitution of a second chamber, my coUeagnos 
have ignored all these difficultiee. In doing so they have created a 
second chamber which, if I may say so, has all the faults and none of 
the virtues which a second chamber should have. In supporting the 
idea of a second chamber it seems to me that my ooUeagues have more 
or less f<dlowed the crowd p^hology. A widespread existence of second 
chambers In historical times has given rise to the dogma of political 
science that a second chamber is a necessary accompaniment of a popular 
government. But it is forgotten that a two-chamber system which had 
its origin in England was a purely historical accident. That it found 
a place in the constitution of other countries was the rsthit of the 
imitation <d thf superior by the inferior^ and the virtue escribed to 
it of aerving as a brake on the rashneaB of the p<^nler riminher is a 
haventiou of the human mind to justify im ekieteinoe of whel^ 
‘ g unfverssl fact. But it must he inited that this leilili 
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in the second chamber has been dwindling of late and that pre-war 
constitutions like Canada and South AMca and many poet-war con* 
stitntions like those of Latvia, Lithuania, Sethonia and Yugoslavia 
have dispensed with the second chamber. This reaction has come about 
by the growing conviction that a government must be judged not by 
the symmetry of its structure, but by its practical achievement, by the 
content of actual service that it renders to the community and by the 
amount of well-being that it brings to the nation as a whole. 

96. Looking at the institution of a second chamber from the utilitarian 
point of view, 1 refuse to accept that it can perform the function of 
a revising chamber. If to revise means to interpret the will of the 
electorates, I fail to understand bow the second chamber is more likely 
than the first to be correct in its judgment as to what the electoral 
will is. My view is that the electorate and not the second chamber 
will be the best judge when such a question arises, unless we suppose 
that the members of the second charober by virtue of their position 
have a greater prescience than the members of the lower chamber. 1 
deny that the second chamber possesses any such virtue. Indeed, a 
second chamber is not only as much likely to fail in correctly gauging 
the popular will, but its own interests in the matter are likely to give 
it such a personal bias one way or the other as to make it quite incapable 
of coming to an independent and rational judgment. It is therefore 
better, safer and more reasonable to have a single chamber and to 
throw the responsibility of decision, when doubt arises, upon the 
electorate which chooses the chamber. Besides, if the idea underlying 
the second chamber is to delay the decision of the first chamber, then 
this end is already secured by the Governor having the power to refer 
back any particular measure which has been passed .by the legislature 
for reconsideration. If the legislature does not reconsider, but passes 
it in original form, the Governor can still stop it by vetoing it. And 
if the legislature does not abide by the decision of the €k>vernor, it 
may compel him to submit the matter in dispute to the electorate by 
compelling the dissolution of the House. It is therefore obvious that 
what the second chamber can do or is expected to do, can be done 
by the Governor with bis powers to veto, to refer back and to dissolve. 
If this is admitted, then a second chamber becomes a useless appendage 
to a popular cbam^r. 

97. I am sure my 'colleagues would not have been led away by what 
exists in some other countries without applying the utilitarian standard 
if they had made sure that their assumption that a single chamber is 
likely to pass hasty and ill-conceived laws was based on Sure foundations. 
It seems to me that the assumption is quite unfounded and displays 
a total ignorance of the working of modern politics.* No piece of legis- 
lation in modern times is flung upon the legislature as a surprise. On 
the other hand every legislative proposal before it is enact^ into law 
goes thrd^igh a long process of discussion and diasection at the hands of 
the public extending over a long period of years. Indeed, if the ante- 
^ent history of every measure which has found its place in the Statute 
Book were investigated it would demonstrate ibat the period that has 
intervened between the conceptimi of the idea and its enactment .into a 
law has varied more often on the side of length than on the side 
brevity. Such being the oaee the assumption that a popular chamber 

hastily and tborefore needs a brake upon its wheels is to prescribe 
lor a disease which does not exist. 

$8. ¥^at however my coDeagues are alter is pot a revising chamber 
bait a governing caste. This is clear from the ifnrpoie eesi^ied to it, 
frmn the franchise on is sought to be biiBt end the pewears 

irhid^ are proposed to.^ givom to it. I oonlem I am.aomewiiai suri- 
that ehoiM.hi^ that a davoltitIcmV loi peaf# m 

lim leijii^ by the inst^iitlob. of a satsMi 
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chamber ae an inauranoe against such powers being used to the detriment 
of a particular community, or a particular interest. For the desire 
really felt, as 1 understand it, is not that we should have a reform in 
which the centre or the balance of political power ah*!! remain unchanged 
but that within -certain limits it shall be surreptitiously shifted in the 
direction of the m ass of the people. To attempt to circumecribe 
devolution of power seems to suggest that my ooUef^ues think that the 
most desirable kind of political reform is one which does not alter the 
balance of ‘power amongst the different communitiee concerned. Persona 
who hold such a view in my opinion either do not know what political 
reform means or, knowing what it means, do not desire 'a reform which 
will disturb the status quo. As for myself, I make no mistake about 
the fact that the essence of all reform is to change the balance of power 
among the different classes. If the lower classes gain, some other class 
must lose. If each class remains with no more political power tham 
before then there will have been no real reform. It is idle to suppose 
that either the lower classes or for the matter of that any class 
interested in reform will be satisfied with a measure, either because it is 
called political reform or because while proposing to change everything 
it contrives to keep things where they are. It would be much better 
to say in plain terms that the scheme of devolution of political power 
should be so conditioned that the flow of power shall stop with the 
classes and shall not reach the massee. I must howe\’^er make it plain 
that I cannot be a party to any such scheme of reforms. 

9d. Granting that a second chamber is a necessity there is one supreme 
difilculty in the way of its formation. The authors of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report had in 1917 carefully considered the question of 
establishing second chambers in the provinces. But taking all things 
into consideration they decided against the proposal. They said, ** We 
see very serious practical objections to the idea. In many provinces it 
would 1^ impossible to secure a sufficient number of suitable members for 
two houses. We apprehend also that a second chamber representing 
mainly landed and monied interests might prove too effective a barrier 
against legislation, which affected such interests., Again, the presence 
of large landed proprietors in the second chamber might have the unfor- 
tunate result of discouraging other membens of the same class from 
seeking the votes of the electorates. We think that the delay involved 
in passing legislation through two houses would make the system far too 
cumbrous to contemplate for the business of Provincial Les^ature. We 
have decided for the present therefore against bicameral institution for 
the Provinces.” The objections raised to second chambers in 1917 hold 
good even to-day. I am quite certain that this Presidency has not at 
ita command a sufficient number of eminent men to run both the houses. 
A second chamber will sap the life of the first or the first will sap the 
life of the second. There is not enough material to build both. Under 
such circumstances it is better to have a single efficient chamber than 
to have two effete ones. For these reasons I oppose the institution of a 
.second chamber in this Presidency. 

Chapter 6. 

POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURF. 

100. Power o/ appointing and removing the President, -^pTior to the 
reforms of 1919 the Goverxmr who was the chief of the executive of the 
Province was the President of the Provincial Legislature. By ^ 
changes introdnced in 1919 the Provincial Legislature obtained the ri|^ 
of eleoting one of its members as its President and to remove him from 
office. ‘ wae m valuable priviUtge. The saBemise ol this privilege 
was, 1ibwev«r» mode subject to oertain rastrietimis Insstituch as tSe 
eppo^tment el the President was made snblpet to tbe epyp^al mid. 
hie yii^oval snbieot tq the oonourrenoe of ^e Governor. ijbnite^ 
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tions are the renmante of the time when the Execntive waa supreme 
over the Legislature. They are not to be found in the constitution of 
the dominions. They are inoompatible with the independence of the 
Legislature and must be removed. Granting that the President must 
be made independent of the executive, question is, must he also be made 
independent of the Judiciary? Section 110 of the Government of India 
Act defines the ofiS.cerB and the matters in .respect of which they arii 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the High Courts. The President of the 
Legislative Councd is not included among the officers who enjdy this 
immunity. That being the case, the President of the Legislature is 
subject to the jurisdiction in respect of what he does as a President. 
That means that his conduct as a President is liable to be questioned in 
a Court of Law. It is feared that this opens a vast field to vexatious 
litigation involving great delay in the conduct of the business of the 
Legislature. Hiis is sought to be remedied by granting exemption to 
the President from the Jurisdiction of the Courts. I am opposed to this 
change and prefer to leave things as they are. 

101. Power of Defining Privileges . — No one will question the expediency 
of allowing a Legislature every power reasonably necessary to the 
existence of such a body, and the proper exercise of the functions which 
it is intended to execute. The position of the Provincial Legislatures 
under the existing law is very unsatisfactory. Beyond giving certain 
immunities to the members of the Legislature and barring the meagre 
powers given to the President by rule 17 of the Legislative Council 
Rules for expelling a disorderly member, the law gives no authority 
to the Legislature to vindicate itself against a wrong calculated to 
obstruct its work or lower its dignity. Such authority can no longer be 
withheld from the Legislature. I therefore recommend that the Pro> 
vincial Legislatures like the Dominion Legislatures should be given the 
power within prescribed limits to define by law the powers and privileges 
which it thinlm are necessary in its own interest. 

102. Power of Begtdaiing Procedure , — ^The conduct of business in the 

Bombay Legislative Council is governed by Rules framed under 
Section 72D (6) of the Government of India Act supplemented by Standing 
Orders framed under Section 72D (7) of the same. In the framing of 
this code of procedure the Provincial Legislature has had no hand. The 
standing orders were made by the Governor-General in Council, though 
the Legislatnre has had the liberty to suggest amendments to them. But 
the Ryles are framed under the provisions of Section 129A by the 
Gover^r-General in Coanoil which expressly prohibits the Provincial 
Legislature ffom altering or repealing them. I am of opinion that the 
Provincial Legislature should have the power of regulating its own pro- 
cedure. The difficulty in giving such freedom to the Provincial Legis- 
latures seems to arise from the fact that some of the Rules embody 
provisions in other countries form parts of their constitutional 

law; so that power to amend rules virtually becomes power to alter 
the constitution. But this difficulty can be easily avoided if an attempt 
wae made to enact such rules as sections of the Government of India Act. 
If this is done, the recommendation I have made can be easily given 
effect to and tbe Provincial Legislatures brought on a par with the 
Dominion Legislatures of Australia, Bouth Africa and Canada. 

IDS. Power of LeguMum , — Section 800 of the Government of India' 
Act provides tibat it shall not be lawful for any member of any local 
Legidature to introduqe, without tbe previous sanction of the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, any measure affecting the 
public xevenue d a province, or imposing any charge on those revenues- 
^is aeciion is a serious limitation upon the powem of the legislature. 
It is a idic of days when the people had no voice in the administra- 
tim of affairs of the country- Hie Mention of Ibete powers will 
ilbaoeord with a legialatuxa aupreime over the executive. l%is Seotion 
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muat therefore be deleted. The Oovemor will still have the power of 
vetoing any legislation that will be passed by the Gonncil. That power 
must su&e. More than that will not be consistent with the position 
si^irt occupy under a system of complete ministerial respon- 

104. Power of appropriation.— The Legislative Council under 
Section 72(D) may assent or refuse its assent to a demand or rednbe the 
amount referred to therein either by a reduction of the whole graift or 
by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed. This power is subject to certain imp'ortant 
provisos. In thti case of a demand relating to a reserved subject^ f.he 
Governor has the power of over-ruling the decision of the Legislature 
if he ^ certifies that the expenditure provided for in the demand is 
essential to ^e discharge of his responsibility for the subject. Another 
proviso limiting the powers of appropriation of the Legislature is con** 
tained in Section 72D, Gause (2) (6), by virtue of which the Governor 
has the ** power in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may be in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the 
province, or for the carrying on of any department.” These are also 
very serious limitations on the powers of the Legislative Council, and 
I suggest that they should be removed from the Act. The powers given 
to the Governor under the first proviso are out of place in a Govern- 
ment which is fully responsible and in which the Governor is not charged 
with the direction of affairs. The safety and tranquillity of the Province 
will not be a special concern of the Governor any more than that of the 
responsible Executive. Consequently the power given by the second 
proviso to the Governor ,18 unnecessary and should be taken away. 

105. Another restraint on the financial powers of the Legislature is 
embodied in Section 72D (3). By virtue of this, the executive is not 
required to submit to the Legislature for its vote expenditure on certain 
specified heads mentioned therein. The result is that the Budget of 
the Province contains permanent appropriations to a large extent which 
the Legislative Council cannot touch. Theoretically speaking, every 
item of expenditure should be sanctioned each year by the Legislature. 
But the Budget, in almost every country contains permanent appropria- 
tions which do not require to be voted annually by the Legislature. 
Even in England there has grown up quite a list of permanent appro- 
priations covering before the War in aggregate about one-third of 
tbe total annual expenditure. Whether the Executive can or cannot 
he trusted to fix the amount and determine the character of puhllo 
expenditure depends upon the stage of development at which a people 
have arrived in their realisation of constitutional government. If the 
stage be such that there exists an nnoertainty concerning the political 
rights of the Government and the people, it would not be safe to penhit 
such permanent appropriations of public moneys without legi^ative 
sanction as are contemplated by Section 72D (3). It is true ^at the 
foundation of responsible government in the Provinces is just being laid 
and the Provincial Legislatures have jealously to guard against the 
encroachments of the Executive. All the same, it must, 1 think, be 
recognised that the right of popular control over public affairs is recog- 
nised and will be under the new constitution fully conceded; so that 
under the various checks upon the arbitrary use of public authority Hue 
submisBion for annual sanction of every item of public expenditure need 
not be insisted upon, I do not tberefore object to this scheme of pet^ 
manent appropriations. But 1 object to their heing made so by law, 
thereby curtailing the powers of the lieg^ature. I^eir being mmile a 
matter of law has had the effect of debarring the Legislature mpi eren 
discussing the policy underlying the administration of non-fotahle item. 
The creation of ndn-votahle items must be a matter of conTenienoe. 
Thete aught to be no yestraint about them on the Legiriatara by ]aw« 
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106. Fofwer of Controlling the l^xecuttve.—Originally Provincial Legis- 
latures under the reformed ooustitution of 1919 could control the Ministers 
in three way8:—(l) By legislation, by refusing supplies, and (3) by 
refusing or reducing their salaries. The second and the third were the 
only two ways whereby the Legislature could control the administration 
by the Ministers. This control could normally bo exercised only once 
a year, and was therefore insufficient. Consequently provision was made 
in 1926 for a motion regarding want of confidence in a Minister. These 
powers are sufficient for the Legislature to control the actions of a 
Minister nnd were in keeping with the idea that the Ministers were to 
be individually liable for their actions. The future Ministry will be 
based upon the principle of joint responsibility under which Ministers 
will stand together or fall together. There is nothing in the existing 
powers of the Legislature to indicate that it desires to dismiss the 
Ministry as a whole. I think provision to this effect should be made 
by adding a new class of motion to be called ** a motion of no con- 
fidence ” as distinguished from the existing motion, which should be 
renamed as ** motion questioning a Minister's policy in a particular 
matter." This was suggested by the Muddiman Committee but was not 
carried out. 

107. Power of altering the constitution , — ^The Provincial Legislatures 
are bound by the terms of the instrument which has created them. By 
virtue of that instrument they are made bodies with " plenary powers " 
possessing a specific and defined power of government in their territory 
over all persons. The plenary powers of Government do not per se 
carry a power to alter the constitution itself. There is a desire that 
the Provincial Legislatures should have the powers of a constituent 
Assembly to alter the constitution of the Province. There is much that 
can be said in favour of such a proposal. Parliament having consented 
to grant self-government to the people of the Province, it is as well that 
the people of the Province had the right to decide the form of Govern- 
ment under which they liked to live. But it must be recognised that 
there are minorities who will not like their constitutional rights to be 
determined by the majority, as would be the case if the Provincial Legis- 
latures were allowed the ' right to alter the constitution. This is the 
principal reason why the constitution Canada gives no power to the 
Canadian Parliament to alter the constitution of Canada. There is, 
however, the example of South Africa, which shows that the powers of 
altering the constitution can be conferred on a Legislature without detri- 
ment to the position of the minorities. There is therefore no reason 
why the example of South Africa should not he followed. I recommend 
that the power of altering the oonatitution of the Province should be 
granted to the Provincial Legislature; provided that it shall have no 
power to alter the provisions regarding the representation of minorities 
in the Legislature. 

lOB. TVhat special procedure snould be prescribed for passing such 
legulation is a matter which it is very difficult to decide. But it might; 
however, be stated that the mode of amending the constitution should 
he sucit as to make it sufficiently rigid to protect the fundamental 
ri^is of the oitisens but which should at the same time leave it flexible 
enough to reoognise that dev^pment is as mu(4i a law of life as 
and to leoure deliberation before action and final decision in 
harmony with the principle of rule by majority. The safest course, it 
eeesiis to me, would he to prescribe different procedure for different kinds 
of amendments to the oonstilmtion* For the more fundamental amend- 
ments the procedure should be more exacting than for amendments to less 
fnsidamental ports of ^ constitution. 
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SBOTION IV. 

PBOVINCIAi;. AUTONOMY. 

Chapttr 1. 

Pbovinoial GoymMiaNT in Relation to the Gothenment or Inbu* 

109. It is evident that the reBponeibility of the Executive would be of 
very little coxwequence if the Provincial Executive instead of being 
subordinate to the Provincial Legislature is subordinate to any other 
body outside the Province or if the Provincial Ijegislatnre instead of 
being supreme within its field is made subject to some other authority 
in the matter of the exercise of its powers. In other words responsible 
government must also be autonomous government. To render Provincial 
Government autonomous it is necessary to demarcate clearly the spheres 
of operation of the Provincial and Central governments. 

110. Prior to 1919 a Provincial Government was required under 
Section 46 of the Government of India Act, 1915, to obey the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, and keep him constantly and diligently 
informed of its proceedings and of all matters which ought, in its opinion, 
to bo reported to him, or as to which he requires information, and is 
under his superintendence, direction and wntrol in all matters relating 
to the government of its province. This meant that the Provincial 
governments had no acknowledged authority of their own in any of 
the matters which they administered; that whatever powers they exercis^ 
were powers which were delegated to them by the Central Government in 
the same way as a principal del^ates his authority to his agent. By 
the Act of 1919 this relation of the Provincial to the Central Government 
was made subject to its provisions and rules made thereunder. Bection 
46 (1) (6) of the Act of 1919 provided ** for the devolution of authority 
in respect of provincial subjects to local governments, and for the allooe- 
tion of revenues or other moneys to those governments,'’ while Section 
46 (3) laid down that the powers of superintendence, direction, and 
oontrol over local governments vested in the Governor-General in Council 
under this Act shaB, in relation to transferred subjects, be exercised only 
for such purposes as may be specified in rules made under this Act, but 
the Governor-General in Council shall be ihe sole judge ae to whether 
the purpose of the exercise of such powers in any particular case comes 
within the purposes so specified.” The Act of 1919 therefore made^ two 
changes : (1) It gave the provinces authority of their own as distinguished 
from anthority derived as agents of the government of India. {2) It 
relieved them of their formed obligation to obey the Government of 
India in regard to those subjects which were transferred to the control 
of the ministers but retained its powers of supervision. From this it w 
dear that there may be a complete transfer of all the subjects to Me 
control of the ministers; bnt transfer will alTOys be subject to the powers 
of supervision of the Government of India involving interferenoe in iiie 
freedom of action by the Provincial Government. The question is 
whether these powers of supervision are necessary and 

any other form of relationship between the Provincial and ^ntral Gov- 
ernments can he oonfismplated in which these powers will be so placed 
as not to conflict with the autonomy of the Province, 

By the Act trf 1919 and the Rulee made thereunder the provincial 
subjects are marked off from central aubjecte. Kotwi^id»^iiig this the 
provincial Legislatnre haire not been given freedom ^ aotion or fln^y 
of action in legislating’ npon Provincial subjects. Thb powew of 
vincial Legislature are restricted in taro different weyi. oerMm 
matters dAned in Section 80A it cannot irithont ^^prevmps sanction 
of the Governor-Goneral make pr take 

althoudi it might pertain to a mattwr lying within the Prpvino^ flsM- 
In certain other mattm Provindal Le^dat^tre May piM O law 
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ikm Um happ^ to ^ within the pnrriew of Bection 81A and rnlee made 
thMaimdar iii action heoonuM anbjeet to tiie yeto of the GNirenior-' 
Go&eral* Hie cMimbined effect of these two restrictioiii on ProTinoial 
antoaomy can ^ easily nnderitood. The queetioii is whether any otheil 
iQWteni of relationship between the Proyincial and Central Goyemnents 
can be contemplated in which the powers of the Central Gkivemment will 
not conflict with the autoncnny of the Ptovinoe. ^ 

112. The provision regarding supervision by the Central Government 
over Provincial Government in the matter of administration of Pro- 
vincial subjects and of previons sanction and subsequent veto by the 
Central Gofomment of Provincial legislation regarding Provincial sub- 
jects is a feature which is not to be found in the constitution of any 
other country in which the functions of government are divided between 
two body poUties, Central and Provincial, such as Canada, Australia and 
the UniM States. The provisions regarding previous sanction have 
found their way in the In&an constitution as a result of two erroneous 
suppositions. One is that it is not possible to demarcate functions ez- 
dnsively. That assumption does not seem to be well-founded. For in 
Canada tiie constitution does .divide the functions into two distinct 
classes (1) those which ezdnsively belong to the Central Government 
and (2) Ihose which ezdnsively bdong to the Provincial Government 
maki^ each government absolutely autonomous in the sphere which is 
allotted to it. The second assumption is that in dealing with those 
functions which cannot be snid $o be ezdnsively Provincial the only 
way open is to make their ezeroise snbject to previous sanction and sub- 
sequent veto by the Central Government. This again seems to me to be 
an erroneous assumption. The constitution of Australia and the United 
States are ezamples where the constitutions have not divided the func- 
tions into two dear cnt ezclnsive divisions as is done in Canada. By 
the scheme of division of powers and functions adopted by the Australian 
constitution there are certain matters over which the Central Govern- 
ment has ezdusive powers. In certain other matters the powers of the 
Central Government are concurrent with those of the State Gtovern- 
ments. But the matters of concurrent legidation are divided into two 
categories (1) in which die power of the Commonwealth Parliament 
operates by way of paramount legidation merely over-riding any ezercise 
by the State of its own powers and <2) in whu^ the Commonwealth has 
no paramount power, in the United States Governmental powers are 
distinguishable into (1) Powers vested in the Central Government alone, 
(2) P^^is vested in iho State Governments alone, (3) Powers exercisable 
by eidier the Central Government or the States, (4) Powers forbidden 
to the Central Government and (5) Powers forbidden to the State Gov- 
emmenis. Thus the constitution of Australia and the United States both 
ree^lpiise that there may be functions which cannot be said to exclusively 
hslong to either. But neither of them have adopted the plan of assign- 

. ing them to one government subject to the previous sanction and subse- 
quent veto of the other government. I reoommend that the Scheme of 
divisioa of functions and powers like that of Canada should be tried and 
Ruling that the scheme prevalent in Australia or the United States should 
be adopted. But in any case the provision of previous sanction and 
'Subsaquent veto ehould be done away with. 

113. The provision whereby the Central Government has been invested 
powers oi supervision over subjscts which have been transferred to 

control is partly due to want oi dear out aUocaticm of subjeots 
b eta m sai Osntrat and Provincial and partly to an erroneous view of the 
Mponsib^iy of the Central Qovwmmt for the administration of Pro- 
ving anbjee!ts4 Him power of superrisieti is sought to be justifled on 
the g^und dwt oeriatn iuhjecte aie of importance for Central Gevem- 
ment, *fbs iwMa «Q1 aat mrm* * ^romr aSoMAi^ of tbo Mbjoete 
m"Um Oiwbii<H—> Jkwtnliaa or AaMriou littM. Hm mlwr jottifirntton 
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for tho powm mporyiaion is the vieir that the OoTemmeiit oflndia 
most be responsible for the peace, order and good government of India 
M a whole , and that in order that it may disoharge its own responsibilities,' 
it mort haTs the power of snperrision. It seems to me t^t with the 
partition of fonotions there most follow a partition of responsibiUties 
as w^. If these responsibilities are partitioned and that the Oentral 
Government confined to matters arising ont of mattcos assigned to it, 
the necessity for snpervision over Provincial Governments will ranish 
and I suggest that the clauses in the Government of India Act whirii 
define the responsibilities of the Oentral Government ehonld be amended 
accordingly. 

114. While I tan. anxious to see that there should be established com- 
plete Provinciei autonomy I am opposed to any ^huT iga which will in 
any way weaken the Oentral Government or which will impair ite national 
character or obscure its existence in the eyes of the people. Holding this 
view I am against making the Oentral Government a leagne composed 
of a number of governments bound .together to eonetitute for certain 
purposes a eing^e body. The effect of such an arrangement is obvious. 
The league will exist only as an aggregate of governments, and will 
therefore vanish as soon as the governments decide to separate themselves 
from one another. Snch a Oentral Government will last only as long 
as the component governments will desire it to last. The league being 
a confederacy of governments will have to deal with and act upon the 
governments only. With the individual citizen it will have very little 
to do. It win have no right to tax the individual, to adjudicate upon 
his causes or to make laws for him. Buch a Central Government is bound 
to be tbe weakest government possible, yiy conception of the position 
of the Oentral Government will not permit me to reconcile myself even 
to such a form of relationship as is found in the American constitution 
in which the Oentral government is a commonwealth as wtil as a union 
of commonwealths. It is true that under it the Central Government 
acts immediately upon every individual’ througjh its courts and executive 
ofllcers. But it is equally true that the Oential government in the 
United States is a creature of the States. Having been called into 
eadstenoe by the States it must stand or fall with the States. The States 
retain idl the powers which they have not expressly surrendered. The 
Central Government has no more powers than those that have been con- 
ferred upon it by law. Such a Central Government, howsoever stronger 
it mny be than a Central Government in a league, will not in my opinion 
be strong enough for the needs of India. My view is that the national 
Government should be so placed as not to appear to stand by virtne of 
the Provincial Governments. Indeed its position should be so. ind4^ 
pendent that not only it should survive even when all Provincial Gov- 
ernments have vanished or changed into wholly different bodies but it 
should have the power to carry on provincial administration when a 
Provincial Government by rebellion or otherwise has ceased to function. 
Cbnseqaently on this aspect of the question I make the following recom- 
mendations :—(l) That aU rssidnary powers must be with tbe Central 
Government, (2) that there must be a specific grant of power to the 
Central Government to coerce a recalcitrant or a rebdlioos Province 
acting in a manner prejudicial to the interests of the country, (S) that 
aU powers giten to the Provincial Government in case of its non4unction- 
ing v MB return to the Oentral Government and (4) that the election to the 
Central Legislature shall be direct. 

Chapter 2* 

PaovtiiotAX GoTBRNicainr nr aaLairioii to tn Csowk. 

llfi* ibr the parpase of securing Provincial autoacsny it is not eul-' 
mmly to lay down |»>op^ relations botvepn tim Provinoial Qor^ 
iirtmiiit and Ctatral Gotmunent* It Is also paompiy to define 
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tliA of ihe Provincial Govcrnm^t. This is of practieal importanon 

principally in respect to their ertemal relations. That the Provineaa 
cannot have any international status goes without saying. 'But the 
qiuestion of their relationship with the Home Government stands on a 
different footing and cannot be easily disposed of. It is dear that what- 
ever the nature of the relationship between the Previnoial and Home 
Government it must be in keeping with the oonstitutional law of the 
countiT. The degree of independent political ezistenbe of a Province 
must determine the angle from which the problem is to be looked at. 
Are the Provinces to be treated so very devoid of independent political 
existence that they are to be treated as mere internal divisions com- 
parable with the areas of local Government, unknovm and unrecognised 
beyond India itself? If so, that Imperial Government would know but 
one Indian authority, the Central Government, and would in all matters 
affecting India address itself to that Government and receive communica- 
tions from or through it alone. On the other hand, have the Provinoial 
Governments an independent political existence in the eye of the law? 
If they can be said to have it, then the Imperial Government must recog- 
nise '^em and must in ell provincial matters address them and must 
receive communication from them. Of these two possible bsses of 
relationship ^ere is no doubt that the latter is the more proper one. 
An independent political existenOe for the Provinces is new an aocom- 
plished fact. They have a sphere of activity in which they have an 
authority of their own. The whcle scheme of reforms is opposed to the 
subordination of the Provincial Governments to the OentriJ. The chief 
executive of the Province is not a nominee of the head of the Central 
Government. He is the representative of the Crown in the Province 
and not of the Governor-General. The constitution is a pluralistic con- 
stitution and there is nothing to suggest the view that while within India 
the constitution is to be treated as plural, conferring distinct powers on 
each, it is to be treated by the Imperial Government as a unitary con- 
stitution with a single responsible Government. 

116. What are the matters in which the right of Provincial Govern- 
ments to deal directly with the Home Government can be recognised.*’ 
Following the rule prevalent in the case of the Australian Commonwealth 
that in matters in which the Crown is concerned solely in its capacity 
as part of the constitntion of a Government, communications proceed 
dir^ly between the State Governor and the Colonial Office without the 
intervention of the Governor-General, it must be claimed on behalf of 
the Provincial Governments that they shall have the right to deal with 
the Home Government directly without the intervention of the Gsntral 
Government, The matters in which it must have such a right must in- 
clude the reservation, the allowance and disallowance of provincial legis- 
lation, the appointment and removal of Provincial Governors and their 
instructions, the amendment of provincial constitutions and other matters 
which exclusively bekmg to the Provincial Governments. What about 
matters which do not mEclusively belong to either GovemmentP I sog- 
gest that in esses in wbiob ths C^tral ^vemment hat paramount power 
^ legislation, the Central Government is the sole repreeentative of 
India. But as to matters within concurrent jurisdiction of the Central 
and Provincial Government, the Provincial Government must have a 
rii^t to direct repreeentation. 

117. To make the politioal existence of Ihe Provinoes as an entity 

mdapenitot of the Gimmment of India a reality, tiie representa^n of 
^he Chmem in the Provincial Bxeoutivo and the Profinotal Xisgialature 
should be made more manifeet than it is at present. Xlader the existing 
lavrt^ 'Rotary of State has placed the Crown guite in the bsol^uiid 
and hAt ih fact nsuiped its jj^iace. The office of the Seeretary ^ State 
lor iennalegeiie to the office el the Seerstavy el State lor Cdonies. 

But two pby ^uite differmit r^es. The Seoretary ol State for 
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Oi>k»iii€8 ooeupioB no place in tlie constitutional law of tbe Dominions. 
The oonstitnthmal laws of all the Dominioiis are esnphatid in their deolara^ 
tion that their BxeentiTe and Legislative Government is vested in the 
Crown* Seetkm 2 of the Government of India Act gives a definite legal 
status to the Seoreta^ of State. So prmninent is the position given to 
the Secretary State that he has altogether eclipsed the Chown. In- 
deed, exo^ for a peesii^ reference in Section 1 there is no mention 
Off the Crown anywhere in the Government of India Act. The reasons 
for this are no donbt historical and go back to the passing of the 
Begnlation Act of 1778 when the East India Company disputed the right 
of the Crown to the possessions it had acquired in the Esst. Whatever 
be the historical di&wenoes the fact remains that the Dominion laws 
do not recognise the Secretary of State while the Indian law does. The 
lesnlt is that the Secretary of State for Colonies does not govern the 
l^minions. His dnty is to advise the Grown to allow or disallow par- 
tienlar acts of the Dominion Governments. The Secretary of State on 
tbs other hand is not merely the adviser of the Crown. By Section 2 
of the Government of India Act he has been given the fullest powers 
of government. 

118. The provisions contained in Section 2 cannot be justified under 
any circumstanoe. They are derogatory to the position of ihe Grown 
and are a perversion of the true position of a Secretary of State. They 
gave a false picture of the position of the Pii^vinoial Governments. 
Whatever might have been the justification of the provisions in Section 2 
before 1919 the changes introduced in that year have removed it 
altogether. The powers of government having been transferred to the 
people it is no longer possible to retain thoee powers in the hands of 
the Secretary of State. To do so would be to introdnoe a system of 
double govemment fraught with the poesihilitiea of serious conflict. I 
therefore recommend that Section 2 ii the Government of India Act 
should be deleted and, two new sections of the following tenor should 
be added: — 

(1) The LegUlative power of the Province shall be vested in a 
Provincial ParliSment which will oonaist of the King and a Council 
of Representatives and which is hereinafter called ** The Provincial 
Legmlature.*' 

(2) The IBsecntive power of the Province is vested in the King and 
k exercisable by the Gbvemor as the King*s representative and 
extends to the execution and maintenance of the constitution and 
of the laws of the Province. 

Sootions of similar import regarding the position of the Crown in the 
Qovenunent of India should be added to Act of 1919. Such a change 
will not only help to place ^ Crown and the Secretary of State in their 
true poeitnm, but iney will also hdp to bring the constitutional law 
iji India in line with the constitutional law of the Dominions. 

SBOnON V. 

PUBLIC SERVICHH. 
l.^RsonoAinsAxioM or Snvioas. 

119* Separation of Servtcss.— The present organisation of the pubUo 
aervioes in India k the outcome of the reoonimeadations of the Altehisbn 
Coiiunksaqu which inquired into the Public Service of Indie in 1886-87. 
Prior to the app<diitmefit of iko Commission the great hnBc of the civil 
posla of higher responsibility and emolumeuts were filled by recruits from 
Ihtfepe end that Obmmisnon was expressly directed to suggett mesauves 
ehidi would do full justice to the daims of natives of India to higher 
and more extensive employment in the publk servke ** of titeir bouutry. 
The Oottflusiion held the vkw that m civil s^vke ^lould be only 
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a Go^ d’eitte ” and oonsoqnantly raoommandad tkat tba rtomitmani 
of officiak in Sk^^aad ahonkl be anbetantiany rednoad and the biflitf 
appointmente bo set free tranaferred to a Befrrioa loeally raornited in 
Ij^ia. Am a result of tbese recommeiidationa offioen recruited in EngUnd 
formed tbe Imperial Berrices and tbe offioen locally raornited formed tbe 
Pyorinoial Seirice. Tbe oonditions of appointments in regard to pay, 
leave and pension of offioen belonging to tbe two servioes were to be fixed 
on independent grounds and were not neoeesarily to have any relation 
to each other. This division into Imperial and Provincial obtains in 
most of the Civil Services of the country which it is needless to detail. 
What is important to bear in mind is that the division was made to 
dutinguish officers recruited in Ikigland and officen recruited in India 
and not as might be understood from the description, in ordsr to dis- 
tinguish officers placed under ihe Government ii India and liable to 
serve all over India from offioers placed under Local Governments and 
liable to serve only in specified provinces. For instance the officers 
belonging to the Provincial services in the Telegraph (engineering) and 
the Survey of India are directly under the Gkivernment of India and net 
confined to any particular province while ofikers in the Imperial Service 
in the Education and the Police Departmente are allotted to different 
provinces. In my opinion time has arrived when each Province should 
he free to organise its own civil service. For this the all-India character 
of the services must cease. There should be Central CivU Service 
recruited and maintained in response to its own needs by the Central 
Government to run various departments which are handed over to it by 
the Government of India without imposing upon its members the liability 
to serve under any of the Provincial Governments. Similarly there 
should be a Provincial Civil Service recruited and maintained in response 
to its own needs by every Provincial Government exclusively for its own 
employment. 'Hiis recommendation cannot be said to involve any sub- 
stantial change in the system. For although members of the Imperial 
service aud Provincial service are liable to serve in any part in India 
their all-India character is only nominal. For the cases in which a 
inember of the civil service whether Imperial or Provincial has been called 
upon to serve in a Province different from the one in which he was 
originally posted are few. Almost all of them continued to work to the 
end in the same Province in which they were placed in the beginning. 
That being the case the reform which 1 hdve suggested will involve no 
change. It will only recognise facts as they exist. 

120. The grounds on which I press for this reform in the organisation 
of the Civil Service are many. First of all such a separation of the 
services into those which are central in the sense that they are in the 
employment of the Government of India and those which are Provincial 
in the sense that they are in the employment of the Provincial Govern- 
ment has this immense advantage, namely that it is a reform which is 
eminently called for by the change in the character of the Provincial 
Government. If the present system was continued, ministerial responsa 
bility would be difficult of realisation. Public Servants in India acceding 
to Action 96 (B) of the Government of India Act no doubt hold their 
position during 1^ pleasure of the Crown. But it must be remembered 
that the Act does not allow the Ministers the power to decide when His 
Majesty should be pleased to remove him from office. Although tiliat 
poorer is given to the authority who appoints him yet the dismissed 
oftoer has been given a right of appeal to the Secrets^ of State. Not 
only the Minister has no ri^t of dismissing an office, but he oannot 
even punirii him wiUt impunity, because it is provided in the Act Aat if 
any officer appointed by the Secretary of 6tate-in-Oouiloil thinhs bimself 
trron^ed hf an order ^ an official superior in a Governor’s Province be 
has a right to complain to the Governor and the Governor hy the Act 
as well as by ^ instrument instructions is bound to inquire and pass 
mmh ao ovdOr as may appear to him just and equitaMe. Theae provissons 
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BUM* Mte Bay Mi a kUr ^ howfar itrong lie aiey quite belplw egeiait. 
B nmleitrBBt mmahn c4 the (fivil Seiride who rehm to ceriy out the 
poiky whidi Hmitter it req^ndhle to the legfiilatiire in Booord- 
UUM with iti wuhee. . MiniiteriBl xe^poniilulity reqnirei that a ICialeter 
mbU ha^ power efleetiToly to deal with an erring oAeer working under 
him. He rnnat alio hare the power to decide how many cBicm he mnat 
ha^ and to partionlar port any of them might bo appointed. The 
emrting proriaioaa do not permit him any of the powers he must rtand ‘ 
in aore need ol. This anomaly was recognised by the Lee rV^ * n?*”^** 
whif^ was appointed eoon after tte reforms were introduced. That Oom- 
mimion recommended that no further recruitment rtiouH take place in the 
transferred d^mrtmente on an AU-lndia baaiB and the personnel required 
to them aho^ in future be recruited and appointed by Provincial 
Governmmita. As a xesnlt of this recommendation Provinces have been 
empowered to frame rules for the recruitment of officers who will take 
the place of the existing AU-lndia Service Officers in thme services 
operating in the transferred <kpartment when the latter vacate. The 
refcwm I have enggested is merely an extension of the same principle 
which the necessities of the case have compelled the authorities to 
accept. The extension cannot now be delayed for the reason that under 
a fully reqionsible ^wtem of Government the dirtinction between Reserved 
and Tranrterred will have vanished. 

121. The second advantage of a separate and independent Provincial 
Civil Service will be the liberty it will give to the Provincial Governments 
to altar the cadre of the servioea belonging to idle Province. The draw- 
back of the ^^India system is that a Minister who is satisfied that 
thera are several superfluous posts ordinarily held by the members of the 
AU-lndia Service and a larger number the duties of which can be and in 
the temporary vacancies have been efficiently discharged by the more 
moderately paid oillcen of the Provincial Services, and who might there- 
fore he convinced of aboliahing such a port or transferring it to the 
cadre of a Provinoia] Service finds himself powerlsas to do so. For, 
under the Act he has no such power. AU that he can do is to let such 
post remain in abeyance or to let an officer of the Provincial Service 
oonoemed ofliciate for a lengthened period. But even here his powers 
are limited. For, under the rules he cannot do this beyond fixed number 
of months 'without the sanction of the Secretary of State. This is a very 
serioua limitation arising out of the AU-lndia organisation of the Servioea 
in that it preventa the attainment of the ends ^ economy for which the 
Reformed Council has been damonring from its very inception. 

• 122. These are not the only advantages of an independent system of 
Provincial Civil Service. The AU-lndia character of the service imposes 
upon the provinces a uniformity in the eonditions of employment in 
rsUtkm to pay, kavo allowanoss, promotions and pensions. 1 contend 
that suoh unifonnity must work great hardships upon the resources of 
comparatively poor Provinoes. They are obliged to pay more for the 
services than th^ can reasonably afford. Nor can it be said that uniform 
scale of salary in aU Provinces is necessary to ensure equality in the 
standard of Uving. It is notorious that owing to differences in local 
conditions the tame standards of comfort can be had in two diffmnt 
Provinoes on qnite diffsmnt soales of salary. If that is the esse there 
is no lesson why should uniformity in pay be enforosd when such 
unilonnity is either hardsnsonie or nnjurt. 

W.'Ths rsqQiiMsnt of uniforaikj ia the oonditiaiis of service else 
arises directly out of the AU-lndia eharadter of the Civil Service aii4 it 
win not venlili nnless the service oeeees to have tiwt character. The 
conrtitetioii .of an indiq^endent Frovinciel Civil Service is a means lor 
aepbeoplkhiag this sad and ehoidd he wdoomed partiimlarly when its 
^fpeompHeHment can teduoe the cost of ikbeinis^tioB and give the 
Rtovinese'ltflU Uberty to maness its ewn effiaiie. Thk of oeuee means 
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that tlfe podtion of the Secretery of State vis a vis the Pioviaoial 
OoTernmentB in the matter of reomitment to the pnblio mrioe mnat be 
radioally altered. The Seeretary of State instead of being the general 
employer and the Prorinoial OoTemment indenting npon him for the 
niuabw of hands necessary for work in their prorin^, the Secretary of 
State in those cases where the recmitment in Bn{^nd is necessity 
should merely act as the agent of particular prodnoe oonoemed, on the 
terms prescribed by the Proiinoial GoTernment and not on the terms 
formulated by himself. Thie Provinces should henceforth cease as 
authorities utUising the service of persons lent to them or found for them, 
so to say, by the Secretary of State. So long such a system continues 
the Secretary of State is bound to claim the powers which he now enjo^ 
under Section 96 B of the Government of India Act. Much is said 
by the Ministers against the powers retained by the Secretary , of State 
over the Oivil Service on the ground that they make responsible govern- 
ment impossible. That criticism is perfectly valid. But those who urge 
this criticism do not seem to be aware of the fact that these powers 
can be taken away only when the Secretary of State ceases to be the 
recruiting ofBcer. 

124. If this reform of separation of services is carried into effect I 
should like to suggest the Idlowing classification of the Provincial Civil 
Service: — 

a 

Proviooial OivU Herviee 

! 


Superior Subordinate Olerical Menial 

Becvioe Servioe Serviee Barvioe 


I i< 

I.O.S. and the Imperial Bervioee. 


Glaee II equivalent to the present 
Provincial Servioee. 


125. Becndtment Agency fcr the Provincial Civil Service . — ^The 
next question that ariaee for consideration relates to the agency that 
should be in charge of matters pertaining to the recrmtment to the 
Provincial Civil Servioe when the Swretary of State has ceased to ]^rform 
that function. I accept that the Chvil l^rvioe in order that it may be 
free from the evil effects of political inflntaoe and jobbery jdionld be 
recruited and controlled by an' authority independent of the ministers. I 
am not, however, prepaid to say that a Provincial Civil Servioe Com- 
mission could be instituted to t^e charge of this kind of work. On 
financial considerations alone the proposal seems to be too big. However^ 
I agree with the suggestion that in every provmoe there should he a 
fnU-time <dBcer specially charged with the consideration of servioe matters. 
He dhcstld be a liaison ofiloer between the Public Servioe Commission 
and the local government. 


II. — ^ImxaNXSAnow oe tbb Ssbviom. 

126. — (i) Secruitment of, Indians , — ^The case for Indianisation was 
aooepted fay the Islington Commission in 1915. Its relation to ^ 
anooess of the Eeforma was em^asised hj tiie authors of the Joint 
Beport and the Lee Oommisshm gave effect to it by defining the pro- 
pmtipn between the Indians and the Buropeana in the different eervioec. 
There ia, therefore, no neoessi^ to argue the case for ladisnisatimi do 
none. All that is necesssry to say is that during the interval t^t 
elapsed b^ween Ihe appointment of the Islington Commisilcin and vOn 
ai^pointment of Lee Oemmisiloa ^ ef visioii regarding tbie 

question had completely eltered. In thotdaye of the Idmg^n Ckm^ 
ihissiDn the qusnti^ was Qow many Indiane should be admitted into 
the PuUio Scuridnr*? At the time of Ihe Lee Oommissioa it bod beboine 
** what is the minhanm nmnber of Kntfehmen srhleb mnat etiS be 
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r€oniit4MiF ” I ra glad to say that ths Lee Oonmusaion ga^ full 
recognition to this altered angle of vision. iWhat is now necessary is 
to determine the nectary changes in the princi|to which were taken 
by the Lee Ocmmission for framing the proportions of Indians and 
foropeaiu so as to accelerate the pace of l^anisatkm. The considera- 
tion that should) in my opinion, govern the proportions is the require- 
ment of a Department and the merits of qualified Indians to run them. 

If this (^nsideraticn were adopted the proportions settled by the Lee 
Oommission will have to be altered in favour of Indians in all depart- 
ments except Law and Order, Forest and other Technical Departments. 

127.— (ii) Payment of Indiane , — ^I press for indianisation not only on 
its own merits but also because of its potential effects on the finances 
of the Province. For, I hope that Indianisation can be made to yield 
economy in administration. 1 have not been personally able to see why 
equality of pay to Indians and Enrcpeans should be regarded as a 
necessary consequence of membership of an AlMndia Service. Looking 
to the question from the standpoint of merit I have been convinced 
that there is no logical justification for equal remuneration iar both 
classes of public servants. One class oonsiBts of a body of publi^ servants 
exiled from their own* home and posted in a country thousands of 
miles away in which they do not think that they can properly educate 
their children or maintain their health. Conditions such as these which 
compel them to maintain dual establishments at a standard of living 
admittedly high are considerations which do not apply to those civil 
servants who have their domicile in India. In contrast to their 
European oolleagues they are working in a coun^ in which they are 
living free from the difficulties of dual establi^ments not exposed 
to ill-health owing to climatic considerations and accustomed to a 
comparatively low standard of living. The financial burden they are 
obliged to carry is obviously less pressing than is the case with their 
European colleagues. If this difference between personal risk and 
sacrifices involved in the performance of their service is admitted, then 
in my opinion, there is no logical justification for paying them on the 
same basis. Indeed, if the total position of the two classes of public 
servants in India be compared then one thing is certain. That if the 
present salary of European officers is adequate then it is beyond dispute 
that the Indian officers are overpaid. If, however, the contention is that 
the Indian officers are not overpaid then it f<dlowB that the European 
officers are underpaid. Whichever view is taken the present practice 
of equal pay to Indians and Europeans gives rise to a position which is 
quite unsatisfactory. I have no hesitation in saying that under the 
present practice of equal payment whether or not the European is 
adequately paid his Indian colleague is certainly overpaid. That being 
my view I am anxious to see that the scale of salary of public servants 
with Indian domicile is lower. This argument I am sure cannot fail to 
appeal to every Indian who examines the financial position of the 
different Provincial Governments and the serious embarrassments in whidi 
each is placed by reason of the high proportion of expenditure whioh 
is devoid to the payment of emoluments to Public Swvants, Th«re 
are some Indians I know who object to this principle of inequality* in 
salaries. Be it noted that these objections come from those olasaes of 
Indians from which the Civil Service is largely recruited, and who claim 
to be the leaden of the country. I^eirs is a contemptible little argument 
without any substance in it. It has no substance because inequ^ity in 
status is not a necessary consequence of inequality in pay. It is am- 
temptihle because it is btned on s^-interest. I for myself am in favour 
of incieaeing Indianisation mainly because of the large pronuae of 
econotny whi^ it bolds out. 

128i— (iii) IndimUaiion and the daime of the Ba^ward slasiss.— It ia 
notorious that the public eemoes of the cduntiy In eo far as they are 
open te Indians have become by reaecn of varloiia otreumstanoss a dose 
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proMm lor tile Brahmiiu and allied oaetei. The Non^Brahniiu, the 
DeproMed Okeoei and the lff<diaiiiedaiia are Tirtnally exelnded from them. 
Th^ are oarrjiiig cm na intenee agitaticm for aecnriBg to themeeliree 
what thej regard m a due ahare of the Public BehriM. With that 
pnipoee In riew they prefer the ayctem of appomtnient by selection 
to tile system of appointment bv open oompetition. This is Tchemently 
opposed by the BxiJimiiis and we allied castes on the ground that the 
interests of the State require that efficiency should be the only considera- 
tum in the mattexe. of appointment to public offices and ‘that caste and 
creed should count for nothing. Belying upon educational merit as the 
only test which can be taken to guarantee efficiency, they insist that 
public offices should be filled on the bssie of oompetitire examinations. 
Such a system it is claimed eerres the ends of effijpiency without in any 
way prohibiting the entry of the Backward Classes in the Public Serrices. 
IVir the competitive examination being open to all oastee and cre^ it 
leaves the door open to a candidate from these commnnities if he 
satisfied the requisite test. 

129. The attitude of the Brahmin and allied castes towards this qn^* 

tion has no doubt the appearance of fairness. The ^stem of competitive 
examination relied up^ may result in faimesw to all castes and creeds 
under a given set of circumstances. But those ciroumstancee pr<»uppoM 
that the educational system of the State is sufficiently democratic and is 
snidi that facilities for education are sufficiently widespread and 
sufficiently used to permit all clasaes from which good public Mrvante 
are likely to be forthodming to compete. Otherwise even with the 
system of open competition large classes are sure to be left out in the 
ooid. This haeic condition is conspicuous by its absence in India, so 
that to invite Backward daeses to rely upon the results of competitive 
examination as a of entry into the public services is to practise 

a delusion upon them and very rightly the Backward Classes have refused 
to be deceived by it. 

130. Assuming therefore that the entry of the Backward daases in the 
Public Servicea cannot be secured by making it dependent upon open 
oompetition the first qaestion that arises for oonsideration is, have the 
Backward dassea a caae for a favoured treatment P TJnlees they can 
make good their case they cannot exp^t any modification of the 
accepted principke of recrnitment by considerations other than thoee of 
efficiency puro and simple. In regard to this important question I have 
no hesitation in etating that the Backward dasaas have a case which is 
overwhelming. 

131. First of aH those who lay exdusiye stress upon efficiency as the 
basis for reci*uitinent in public services do not seem to have adequate 
oono^tion of what ie covered by administration in modern times. To 
t^m administration appears to be nothing more than the process of 
applying law as enacted by the legislature. Beyond question that is a 
very incomplete understanding of its scope and significance. Administra- 
tion in modern times involves far more than the scrutiny of statutes for 
tile sake of knowing the rsgolations of the state. Often times under 
the pressure of time or from oonvenienoe a government department is 
new^a*days entifusted with wide powers of mle-making for the purpose 
of administsrmg a particular law. In such esses it is obvious that 
administration cannoi merely conelst in applying the law. It includes 
the making up ef rules which have the force m law and of working 
them out. This ^^ftem ni legislation by delegation has beeeme a very 
cossmon feature cl/ sB modem govemnmiits is likely to be on the 
xaarease in years to oonte. It must be aco^ied as beyond dispute that 
sadi wide powers ol rulemaking affecting the wtilsre of largo classes 
el *peop]e cannot bo sdfely left into the hands of th# administrators 
druM front ona particular darn which as a matter ol fact is opposed to 
the jM oi the popidatlon in its motiires and interects, does not 
lOrnilihtiiise irtfh the ihrigg foams opmwtiag in tikem, k not charged 
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▼ith their eraate, peins, creTiagi and deeiraa and is to their 

aepirations, simply beoanae it comes out best by the test of education, 

132. But eren assuming that administration involTes nothing more 
than the pro<^ of applying the law as enacted hy ^e legislatiire it 
d^s not in the least weaken the case of the Backward Classes, For, 
officers who are drawn from a particular caste and in whose '»nind 
oonseiousness of caste sits closer than conscientious regard to public duty, 
may easily prostitute their offices to the aggrandisement of their oon^ 
munity and to the detriment of the general public. Take the ordinary 
case of a Mamlatdar, administering the iaw relating to the letting of 
Government lands for cultivation. Se is no doubt merely applying the 
law. But in applying he may pick and choose the lessees acccs*ding to 
his predilection and very ^ssibly may decide against lessees on grounds 
which may be communal in fact although they may be non-communal 
in appearance. Take another illustration of an officer placed in charge 
of the census department in which capacity he is called upon to decide 
questions of nomenclature of the various communities and of their social 
status. An officer in charge of this department by reason of his being 
a nmmber of particular caste in the course of his administration may 
do injustice to a rival community by refusing to it the nomenclature 
or the status that belongs to it. Instances of favouritism, particularly 
on the grounds of caste and creed are of common occurrence though 
they are always excused on some other plausible ground. But I like 
to quote one which pertains to the Vishwakarmans of the Madras 
Presidency. It is related in their letter to the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee of 1924 in which they complained that ** a Brahmin member 
of the Madras Executive Council Sir (then Mr.) P. Siwaswami Ayyar — 
when he was in chai^ge of the portfolio of law, issued a Government 
Order objecting to the suffix ^ Acdiarya ’ usually adopted by the Vish- 
wakarmans in their names, and seeking to enforce in its place the word 
* Asry/ which is weighed with common odium. Though there was neither 
necessity nor authority to justify the action taken by the law member 
the Government Order was published by the law department's if on 
the recommendation of the Spelling Miyakes Committee. It happened 
to our misfortune that the non-official membeze of this Committee were 
drawn largely from the Brahmin community, who never knew how to 
respect the rights of their sister communities and never informed ui 
of the line of action that they were decided upon. It was dealt more 
or less as the stab in the dark.” 

133. This is inevitable. Class rule must mean rule in terms of olass 
interests and class prejudices. If such results are inevitable then it 
must raise a query in the minds of all honest people whether efficient 
government has also given us good govemmentP If not, what is the 
remedy? My view is that the disadvantages arising from the class bias 
of the officenr belonging to Brahmin and allied castes has outweiid^ed; all 
the advantages attending upon their effioienoy and that on &e total 
they have done more harm than good. Aa to the remedy, the one I eee 
is a proper admixture of the different oommnnitiea in the public serrioe. 
This may perhaps import a small degree of inefficiency.^ Bat it irill 
supply a most valuable corrective to the evils of clam bsna. This hat 
bawme all the more neoessai7 because of the aooial strugg^ are 
now going on' in the country. The strugglas between the Brahmins and 
the mm-Brahmina, between Iffitid”* and Mohamedans, between Touch* 
ables and Untouchables for the destruotion of all im^dalities and the 
establishment of equality, with aH tiieir bittemass, cannot leave the 
jtidgai, magiatiates, civil aervmnta and the polioa without be in g 
ittffuenoed in tiieir judgment aa to tiie rig^it or wrong of these atrugg^ 
Being membem of the struggBng oommunitiee they are hound to he 
partisans, with the result that thora may hea great kai in the oimiMenoe 
reposed oy the pnbHc in their aerv ant a. 
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134. So iw I hnvB oonsidored tho oooe of tho bickward on 

gronndB of administratiye utility. But there are ako moral grounds 
wl^ entry into the public service should be secured to them. The moral 
evils arising out of the exclusion of a people from the public service 
were never eo well portrayed as by the late Mr. Gokhale. In the course 
of a telling speech he obMired, ** Hie excessive costliness of the foreign 
agency is not however its only evil. There is a moral evil, which, if 
anything, is even greater. A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian 
race is going on under the present system. We must live all the days 

of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority and tallest of us must 

bend in order that the exigencies of the existing system may be satisfied. 

The upward impulse, if I may use such an expression, which every school- 
boy at Eton or Hairow may feel, that he may one day be a Gladstone, 
a Nelson, or a Wellington, and which may draw forth the best efforts 
of which he is capable, is denied ip us. The full height to which our 
manhood is capable of rising can ’ never be reached by us under the 
present system. The moral Novation which every self-governing people i 
feel cannot be felt by ns. Our administrative and military talents must \ 

gradually disappear, owing to sheer disuse, till at last our lot, as > 

hewers of wjood and drawers of water in our own country, is stereotsrped.” ' 
Now what one would like to ask those who deny the justice of the case 
of the Backward dasses for entry into the Public Servioe is whether 
it is not open to the Backward dasses to allege against the Brahmins 
and allied castes all that was alleg^ by the late Mr. Gokhale on behalf 
of Indian people against the foreign agency P Is it not open to the 
Depressed dasses, Sie non-Brahmins and the Mohamedans to say that 
by their exclusion from the PubUc Service a kind of dwarfing or stunting 
of their communities is going ofif Can they not complain that as a 
result of their exelueion they are obliged to live all the days of their 
lives in an attnosphere of inferiority, and that the tallest of them has 
to bend in order that tilie exigenci^ of . the existing system may be 
satisfied P Chn they not assert that the upward impulses which every 
schoolboy of the Brahmanical community feels that he may one day 
be a Binha, a Bastri, a Ranade or a Paranjpye, and which may draw 
forth from him the b^ efforts of which he is capable is denied to themP 
Can they not indignantly assert that the full height to which their man- 
hood is capable of rising can never be reached by them under the present 
system? Csn they not lament that the moral elevation which every 
self-governing people feel cannot be felt by them and that their adminis- 
trative talents must gradually disappear owing to sheer disuse till at 
last their lot as hewers of wood drawers of water in their own 
oountiy is stereotyped? The answers to these queries cannot but be in 
the affirmative. If to exclude the advanced communities from entering 
into public service of the country was a moral wrong, the exclusion of 
the badcwaid communities from the same field must alao be a moral 
wrong, and if it is a moral wrong it must be righted. 

136. These are the ocmsiderations which lead me to find in favour of 
the Backward dasses. It will be noticed that these considerations are 
in no way different from ihe considerations that were urged in favour 
of Indianisation. The case for Indianisation it most be remembered 
did not rest upon efllcient administration. It rested upon considerations 
of good administration. It was not challenged that the Indian was 
inferior to the European in the qualities that go into t£e make-up of 
an efficient administrator. It was not denied that the European Bureau- 
cr^ liad improved their roads, constnmted canals on more scientific 
^undplss, effected transportation, by raB, carried their letters by penny 
post, ffasbed their menagss by lightning, improved their currency, regu- 
lated their vreiihts and measures, eorreotsd their norim of geography, 
astrenmy and medietBe, and stored their internal quamw. Nothing 
can be a jgrester tesrim^ to rim fact that the Eur^pm^dresuoracy 
eonsrituten the most efficfciiit goveriiinsnt possible. All rim same the 
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European bureaucracy^ efficient though it was, was condemned bb it was 
found to be wanting in those qualities which make for human adxnini^ra- 
tion. It is therefore somewhat strange that those who daraoured for Indiani- 
sation should oppose the stream flowing in the direction of the Backward 
Classes, forgetting that the case for Indianisation also includes the case 
for the Backward Classes. Be that as it may, I attach far more 
importance to this than 1 attach either to Froyincial Autonomy or to 
complete responsibility in the Provincial Executive. 1 would not be pre- 
pared to allow the devolution of such large powers if I fdt that those 
powers are likely to fall in the hands of any one particular community 
to the exclusion of tl}e rest. That being my view I suggest that the 
following steps should be taken for the materialisation of my recom- 
mendations : — 

(1) A certain number of vacancies in the Superior Services, Class I 
and Class II, and also in the Subordinate Services, should every year 
be filled by system of nomination with a pass examination. These 
nominations should be filled on the recommendation of a select com- 
mittee composed of persons competent to judge of the fitness of a 
candidate and working in conjunction with the Civil Service officer 
referred to above. Such nominations shall be reserved to the 
Depressed Classes, the Mohamedans and the Non-Brabmins in the 
order of preference herein indicated until their numbers in the ser- 
vice reach a certain proportion. 

(2) That steps shonld be taken to post an increasing number of 
officers belonging to these communities at the headquarters. 

(3) That a Central Becruitment Board should be constituted as 
a central agency for registering all applications for appointments 
and vacancies and putting applicants in touch with the offices where 
vacancies exist or oocU!r from time to tune. It is essential to put 
the man and the job in touch if this desire is to be achieved. The 
absence of such a Board is the reason why the efforte of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in this connection have not achieved the success 
which was expected of them. 


SECTION VI. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Section I. 

There should be no separation of Karnatak or Sind from the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Section II. 

Chapter 1.— Thew shonH be complete reepoMibaity in the Pr^cial 
executive robjeot to the proviso that if membra of the Legislataw 
resolve to make it a reserved subject effect Aall be given to their 
resolution. 

Chapter 2.— Under no circumstances should ibe executive be made 
irremovable. Kwre shaU be no communal repr^tetion in the ex^- 
tive. Mniisters riiouM be amenable to courts of law *®** -,^ 

constitution, ahouW provide for Uie impeachment of Thew 

should be joint responiibaity in the executive. Hm executive Mould be 
presided over by a Prime Minister end not by the Governor. 

Chapter 3.— The Governor should havs the position of a constitutional 
head. He shonld have no emergency powots. 


bBOTXON III. 

Chapter 1.— should he adult franchiae, 

Chq^er 2.— The logwlature should be wholly elective. All aAd 

oomut^ielelectofetee should be ftboli^ied except mrnrm 
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Mis should be prorided for MshoiBedeue, Depressed Classes and Anglo- 
Indians and to the Non-Brahmins only if the franchise continues to be 
a restricted one. 

Chapter 8.-*The Legialatare should consist of 140 members. Of these 
Mahomedans should haye 88 and the Depressed CSssieB 16, The under- 
representation of certain districts and the over-representation of others 
riiould be rectified on the basis of population. Ttore should be a com- 
mittee to adjust seats between different classes and interests. The 
retirement of a residential qualification for a condidate should be 
removed. 

Chapter 4.— Lucknow Pact is not a permanent settlement and cannot 
prevent consideration of the questions arising out of it afresh and on r 
their own merits. j 

Chapter 5.— There should be no second chamber in the Province. ^ 

Chapter 6.— The Legislature should have the power of appointing and \ 
removing the President, of defining its privileges and regulating its 1 
procedure. Sections 72) and 800 of the Government of India Act 1 
ahould be removed from the Statute. The Legislature should have the 
power to move '' a motion of non<onfidence.” The Legislature should 
have the power to alter the constitution subject to certain conditions. 

Seotiok IV. 

Chapter 1.— There should be complete provincial autonomy. The 
division of functions between tkntral and Provincial should be recon- 
sidered with a view to do away with the control of /central government 
now operating through tiie system of previous sanction and subsequent 
veto. 

Chapter 2.— Within the Umita filed by the functions assigned to the 
Provincial Government the relations between that government and the 
Home Government diould be direct and not through the medium of the 
Obntral Government. Section 2 of the Government of India Act should 
be deleted ae it ohscuree the position of the Ctom in relation to the 
govemanoe of India. 

SiOTion V. 

There should be a distinct Provincial Civil Service and the Secretary 
of State ahould cease aitcgether to perform the function of a recruiting 
agency. His functions regarding ^e Services may be performed by a 
Provincial Civil Service Oommiasion or by an officer ading conjointly 
with the Public Service Cbmmission of India. Indianisation of Services 
should be more rapid. Its pace should vary with the nature of the 
diffmnt departments of Stat^ Indianisation should be accompanied 
by a different scale of salary and allowances. In the course of 
li^ianiaation of the services arrangement should be made for the fulfil- 
ment of daimi of the baokwaid daasei. 

17th May, 1829. 


B. R. Avsiom, 
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Intboduotoby. 

1. The Bengal Provincial Committee was appcwted in pur- 
suance of the following resolution adopted by the Bengal L^gis- 
lative Council at meetings held on the 9th and 10th July, 
1938:— 

This Council recommends to the Qovemment that 
steps be taken to give effect to the proposal of the Statu- 
tory Commission that a Committee of the Legislative Coun- 
cil be appointed to assist the Commission.’* 

The following two provisos were also added to the Besolu- 
tion, viz, : — 

*' (1) Provided that the members of the Committee 
appointed by this Council are given absolutely the same 
status and powers as the members of the Statutory Com- 
mission, specially as regards the examination of witnesses 
and access to confidential papers and documents. 

(2) Provided that before the Committee appointed by 
the Council make their report, they should submit the samd 
to the Council for an expression of opinion thereon by this 
Council.” 

Thereafter in August the following members were elected to 
constitute the Bengal Provincial Committee : — 

(1) Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt. (Chairman). 

(2) Mr. W. L. Travers, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

(3) Mr. A. K. Pazl-ul Huq. 

(4) Maulvi Abul Kasem. 

(6) Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan Sinha of Nashipur. 

(6) Maharaja Sashi Ranta Acharjya Chaudhuri of 
Muktagacha, Mymensingh. 

(7) Khan Bahadur E. G. M. Faroqui. 

Of the members the Baja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan Sinha,* 
of Nashipur, resigned some time after he waa appointed a 
Minister. (3ommittee, therefore, consisted of six memberis. 

The Committee sat in joint conference with the membeiB dt 
the Indian Statutory Commission and the Central Oomimtleo 
at Calcutta in December, 1938, and in Jmuaiy, 1929, and hae 
held sittings of its own from time to tune, l^iereafter, with 
the exception of Mr. Travers, most of the members attended 
the conference of all Provincial Committees held at Delhi on the 
doth and 81st March and on the 1st April, 1939, and also the 
general conference of all Provincial Committees with the 
bars of the Indian Statuta 7 Gommissioii mi the Centdri Odm* 
mittee in the Princes’ Chamber at Delhi on Ihe 2nd, 9ird and 
4th of April, 1939. 
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In his letter, dated the 2dth March, 1926« to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, the Ghainnan of the Indian Statntoiry Ck3iEnmi8Bion 
stated as follows : — 

** If at the end of the sittings of the Joint Conference 
in any province the Provincial Committee wishes to express 
its own views in a report and furnishes the report to us in 
time, we shall be glad to give this report full consideration 
as one of the documents before us and further that we 
would in due course include such report in the Appendices 
which will be printed and presented to Parliament.” 

The Committee has drawn up this report in pursuance of the 
above invitation. 

In the second proviso to the resolution which was adopted 
in the Bengal Le^lative Council, it was laid down that before 
tiie Committee made their report they should submit the same 
to the Council for an expression of opinion thereon by that 
Council. Now as that Council has been dissolved before this 
Committee’s report was ready, it has not been possible for us 
to give effect to the proviso which was added to the main resolu- 
tion. 

Further in his letter, datisd the 13th April, 1929, the Chair- 
man of the Indian Statutory Commission has expressed a desire 
that the Bengal Committee’s report should reach London not 
later than the first week of June, 1929. 

This Committee has, therefore, decided to forward this report 
within the inrescribed time, although under the circumstances 
explained atove it does not bear the hall mark of the approval 
of the Legislative Council. 

Points of difference in the views of the members of this Com- 
mittee have been nc^ed where they have occurred. 

We have had in the terms oi the first proviso of the resolu- 
tion of appointment full access to all evidence tendered to the 
Commission as also to confidential papers and documents so far 
as this province is concerned. We have refrained from referring 
in this report to the views expressed <xc the recommendations 
made orally or in writing by various bodies and individuals on 
the ground that were made in confidence to the Gommis- 
tion as a whole, and it is not within our competence to anti- 
cipate the Commission in giving publicity to them, but we have 
given due consideration to all the materials to which we had 
access. 

ISie unexp^ted dissolution of the Bengal Legislative Council 
hse {daced me members of the Committee in a somewhat diffi- 
cult position. While tfais Committee had the advantage of 
escathining all the eiddenoe, sitting tdth the members of the 
Stgtiitoiy Conmussion and the CSentral Committee and attend- 
ing the Jmnt Conference of the Piovindial Cmiinittees at Delhi, 
m advantage whid cannot possihllf he open to any oibez^ Com- 
mittee wBdi the new CoahdQ ii^ht appoint, yet tibey feel that 
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it is not possible for them to carry ont strictly the terms of the 
resolution. But in view of the main object of the resolution 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, the members of the 
Committee are of opinion that they would be failing in their 
duty to that Council and to the Province if they do not submit 
their considered opinion to the Statutory Commission, if not 
as a Committee, at any rate as a number of individuals who 
enjoyed the confidence of the Council and were appointed by 
that Council to carry out certain specific duties which, under 
the circumstances mentioned, they and they alone could dis- 
charge. 

Phbamblb. 

2. There seems to be a considerable consensus opinion 
throughout the country that the status of India should be that 
of a self-governing dominion under' the British Crown as an 
equal partner in the Commonwealth of Nations within the 
British Empire ; tfiat the constitution of India should be on the 
basis of a Federation of autonomous States, the federal or the 
Central Grovemment administering only such subjects as concerii 
the whole of India. To put this briefly the question for con- 
sideration is whether full dominion status for India is absolutely 
practicable at the present moment. 

Let us examine the case of any of the dominions, such as 
Canada. Long before the constitution of Canada was placed 
on the basis of a federation of autonomous states the different 
provinces of Canada, by a gradual process, evolved themselves 
into autonomous states and therefore the only question there, 
was to put the provinces on a basis of federaj^ion with the Central 
Government. In other words, the different parts of the whole 
machine evolved themselves separately and were thereafter co- 
ordinated. This description applies more or less to almost all 
the dominions within the Empire. 

The case of India, however, is entirely different. Here the 
provincial machinery has first to be overhauled and rebuilt. 
Similarly, the Central Government has also to be likewise 
treated. The question, therefore, is how these two processes 
can be carried on simultaneously. The constitutional history 
of the various Dominions within the British Empire shows that 
after the provinces of each of the Dominions had become more 
or less autonomous, the provincial constitutions were fitted into 
the central scheme. To think dominmn status at once for 
India we require simultaneous reconstruction of both the central 
and provincial machineries. Purthermcwe, the difficutlies in 
India arising from the diversity of races and creeds hereditarily 
antipathetic to one another, with so many cenlarifngal forces in 
operation against the unity of a naifonhoodi the shape of 
hundreds of varying languages and different iMigions^ ate so 
great that it is not possible to draw any analogy wi<4i the 
of tbe witkmt providiz^ for fundamental 



This Committee has confined itself moire or less to the oon- 
stitntional questions relating to the Provincial Government and 
it does not think that it is germane to its inquiry to offer any full 
or detailed si^estions on matters relating to the Central Gov- 
ernment or its connection with the Secretary of State and 
Parliament. Any pioposals therefore that it may make in 
regard to ^e Central Government will only be general. 

The primary concern of this Committee is to suggest how far 
full respoQBible government may be inaugurated in the pro- 
vince. 

The {Hreamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 pro- 
vides for ** the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to prc^ressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India," and says that " its policy can 
only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that 
substantial steps in this direction should be taken." 

Now " complete provincial autonomy " requires the fulfil- 
ment of two entirely distinct conditions, namely, (1) the auto- 
nomy of the jarovince eis-d-ew the Central Government, (2) the 
internal political system of full responsible government. How 
far these two conditions can be fully satisfied at the present 
stage is a matter of oonsiderabie doubt. Therefore the unani- 
mous opinion of this Committee is that cls far as possible there 
should be complete provincial autonomy. Whether that wilt 
mean a complete transfer of all subjects will be discussed in 
the main body of our recommendations. Here we should like 
to state that before we proceed to ask for provincial autonomy 
in any shape or form, we must press for provision for our finan- 
cial resources as between the province and the Central Govern- 
ment In othei words, provincial autonomy in the strictest 
sense is not possible without {sroviding for unhampered financial 
resources in the province itself. If this militateB against an 
attempt to develop the unity of India, then a scheme must be 
found so that the financial relation between the province and 
the Central Grovemment may be put on a satisfactory footing. 
In our opinion the existing financial settlement between the 
Central and the Local Government 'was alone sufficient to make 
^6 successful working of the Befonned Constitution extremely 
difBcult. Hence in forefront of our recommendations we 
desire to place the immediate need of a satisfactory financial 
settlement. As a result of our deliberations with the members 
of ike various Provincial Comraitlees at Delhi we are of opinion 
that having regard to the. varying conditions that obtain at 
present in the differenf provinces, it may not be possible to 
provide in every detail exactly the same constitution for each 
province and that a certain amount of latitude will perhaps 
have to be allowed for. 

We ibnuld also Hke id state that the proviinons for safeguard- 
ing interests wbidi we are likely to suggest wiH not 

tend towards a ccunpletely ri|pd constitution, but that there 
will be a oMiain amcmxti of AeidbiBly. 
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Financial Sbttlbbcbnt. 

3. Bengal lias been suffering from financial stringency even 
before the so-called Meston Award. The Meston Settlement, 
which was incorporated in the Devolution Bales made under 
the Groyemment of India Act, was such as to cripple her resources 
and to make the successful working of the new constitution well 
nigh impossible. The ability of an administration to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people it governs is judged by 
its revenues. Admitting this, there can be no question what- 
soever that the Government of Bengal can do very little for the 
people it governs, much less in fact than is done in almost all 
the other provinces under the present conditions. In 1927-28 
the expenditure per head in Bengal was only Bs.2.3, whereas 
the expenditure in the other two presidencies was in Bombay 
Bs.7.4 and in Madras Es.3.3. During the same year the revenue 
per head of population in Bengal was Rs.2.32, which with the 
exception of Bihar and Orissa was lower than that of all the 
other provinces of India. 

Now out of the total revenues collected in 1925-26 from each 
of the various provinces the Central Government took away 
from Bengal 69 per cent. ; whereas it took away from the United 
Provinces 17 per cent., Madras 30 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 
6 per cent., Punjab 14 per cent., Bombay 59 per cent., Central 
Provinces 9 per cent, and Assam 13 per cent. In other words, 
out of a total of E 8.35 ,75, 80 ,000 revenue raised from Bengal 
the Central Government took away R8.24,37,00,000, leaving the 
Local Government with only 10 crores 70 lakhs 58 thousands. 
That is to say, out of every rupee collected in Bengal by way of 
revenue, she is left with only five annas to manage her adminis- 
tration. 

Yet the revenues derived from income-tax and super tax in 
1925-26 came to 5 crores 92 lakhs. From the report of the 
Finance Relations Committee which sat in 1920 it was proved 
that 90 per cent, of the income-tax collected in Calcutta was 
earned solely in Bengal. This 90 per cent, of 5 crores 92 lakhs 
is 5.33 crores. The income from- jute is 3.64 crores. Thus, out 
of a total of 8.97 crores raised from Bengal under these two 
heads, Bengal does not receive a farthing. 

We therefore maintain that no political refonn is worth having 
unless and until this financial question is satisfactorily settled. 
Bengal can scarcely find 1.33 crores to spend on education for 
a population of 46 millions and only 24 lakhs on public health. 
While preventible diseases, such as malaria, kala-azar and 
cholera, are carrying away hundreds of thousands of our popula- 
tion yearly, the local administration is powerless to take proper, 
and adequate steps to stop the ravages of these feU 
in order to save the lives of millions committed to its charge. 

There is not the least doubt that jute is mmmpoly of 
Bengal. Roughly speaking, 80 per cent, of our population are 
nm F a 
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agriculturist B and a large majority of them grow jute. Now, 
millions of these unforti^te men stand in waist-deep water for 
hours together in the jute season after the jute is steeped, in 
order to separate the fibre from the stem, and in the process 
they risk their lives and contract all sorts of diseases ; yet Bengal 
is not getting anything from her jute revenue. 

The present allocation of revenue to Bengal has made her 
undoubtedly the least solvent province. This Committee does 
not press for getting the whole or a part of the revenue derived 
from jute or income-tax, but insists that at least an additional 
4 crores should be assigned to Bengal. We therefore place 
this in the forefront of our recommendations. 

If the province cannot be made strictly autonomous with 
respect to its finance, then a general principle might be adopted, 
namely, to allot to provinces from all centrally collected revenues 
on the basis of their needs and the extent to which each province 
produces those revenues. 

The question of increasing (1) death duties, (2) super tax, 
(3) terminal tax, (4) octroi, was placed before us for our con- 
sideration. In this connection other sources may also be con- 
sidered. In France and Switzerland a tax on tourists and aliens 
is levied. The present passport and patenting fees and gun 
and game licences might also be increased. 

Provincial Autonomy. 

4. In moving the Second Beading of the Government of India 
Bill the late Mr. E. S. Montagu, addressing the people of India, 
said : — 

“ The future and the date upon which you will realise 
the future goal of self-government are with you. You are 
being given great responsibility to-day, and the opportunities 
of consultation and influence on other matters in which, for 
the present, we keep responsibility. You will find in Par- 
Kament every desire to help and to complete the task which 
this bill attempts if you devote yourselves to use with 
wisdom, with self-restraint, with respect for minorities, the 
great opportunities with which Parliament is entrusting 
you.*' 

Thus the future goal of self-government in the provinces is 
provincial autonomy together with the establishment of com- 
plete responsible government. This was the objective of the 
Montford Eeforms and dyarchy was designed to serve as a 
stepping stone. Expressions of opinion have been forthcoming 
from various sources in favour of conferring autonomy on the 
provinces, but provincial autonomy is a term wEich finds favour 
wi^ many persons who do nc^ appear to appreciate its implica- 
tiohs or to be familiar mth the divaptions of some of the pro- 
vincial, councils. Dyarcdiy is certainly a cumbrous, complex, 
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confused system ** and a clumsy device, but in the provinces 
where it has been given a fair trial and has been , worked with 
good will, considerable progress has been made. 

During the first three years after its introduction, dyarchy 
worked in Bengal ; and making allowance for the inexperience 
of the people in the representative system of Government it 
may be said that it worked with satisfactory results. People 
evinced more and more interest in self-governing institutions 
and the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Bill was passed, which 
conferred larger powers on that civic body. Though an example 
of municipal mis-government has been provided by the Calcutta 
Corporation and though, since 1924, when the majority of the 
seats in that Corporation were captured by the Swarajists, muni- 
cipal affairs have been administered from a political rather than 
a civic point of view, yet it is recognised that these freaks are 
only a feature of a transitional period and it is mistakes and 
failures that must eventually lead to a proper civic sense. 

The second term of dyarchy began in the year 1924. This 
term was the most eventful period in its life. A section of the 
people, who professed no faith in British pledges and British 
justice, captured a very large number of seats and entered the 
Council, evidently with the intention of creating a political 
deadlock. They succeeded more or less in creating a deadlock 
in 1925-26, when the Governor had to assume charge of the 
Transferred Departments for about a year. Practically no new 
scheme conducive to the well-being of the country could have 
been initiated in this period. The influence of the obstruc- 
tionist section waned in the general election which was held at 
end of the year 1926 and the Moslem community as a whole 
refused to return any candidate on an obstruction ticket. The 
Council of 1927 therefore augured well for dyarchy, the number 
of obstructionists being reduced to 40 out of 99 elected seats. 
Notwithstanding this clear majority in the number of elected 
councillors willing to work the Reforms, there could not be 
any smooth working, because this co-operating body, especially 
the Moslems, were hopelessly divided among themselves. The 
obstructionists took full advantage of the internal dissension and 
disunion of the Moslem councillors and succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the Ministry at every turn by joining hands with the mal- 
contents. Therefore, during the third term also, the Reforms 
could not work unhampered and thus it cannot be denied that 
dyarchy has not been given an unmolested trial for full three 
terms in Bengal. But at the same time it must be said that 
people did not find in it any intrinsic merits, nor did they appre- 
ciate it as a practical system-. Even if it had been given an 
uninterrupted trial in Bengal as in Bombay, Madras and the 
United Provinces, the result would perhaps have been the same* 
The presence of an official and nominated bloc in the Provincial 
Legislature, ready to stand by Ministers in times of need^ 
tempted them to work at times independently of popukr opinion, 

nm f $ 
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Extreme financial stringency holding up new schemes in the 
Transferred Departments, wide scope of interference in the func- 
tion of the Ministers over those departments by statutory pro- 
visions and rules were sufficient to take away the responsible 
character of the Ministers as Parliamentary leaders and make 
the system entirely unpopular. Again, the want of responsi- 
bility on the part of the Ministers to the legislature worked 
adversely to the formation of party grouping in the Ck)uncil, so 
that in the Bengal Council, though the majority of elected 
mem/bers were for working dyarchy, yet on account of their 
being disorganised, Government could not carry on an uninter- 
rupted administration during the last three years. It is, there- 
fore, admitted by all sections of the people in this province as 
well as in other provinces that dyarchy, by reason of the limita- 
tions inherent in the system, has failed to serve as a stepping 
stone to a true responsible form of government. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that it has succeeded in arousing to 
a remarkable extent political consciousness in the masses, which 
will be evident from the increase in the percentage of attendance 
of electors at the polling booths in successive elections. It has 
also succeeded in promoting a greater sense of responsibility in 
the legislature, which will be noticed from the fact that not- 
withstanding the strong opposition of the Swarajist councillors 
which aimed at effecting a deadlock, there was little difficulty 
in passing the. budget during the last three terms. Besides, it 
is admitted that the councillors, including the obstructionists, 
generally showed a sense of responsibility with respect to the 
transferred subjects. It is therefore evident that though a cer- 
tain section has given indication of irresponsibility, people as a 
whole are growing politically alert, though they do not favour 
dyarchy as a method of administration. In the circumstances, 
the only solution is to confer a fuller mea.sure of self-government, 
which will make Ministers really responsible to the legislature 
and the legislature to their constituents, viz., the people. 

The educated classes in the great cities realise what represen- 
tative government means, but they are a small minority. It is 
in the villages that the vast bulk of the population is to be found. 
The Montford Scheme has created legislatures without ascertain- 
ing whether the material for an electorate exists, and until an 
electorate which can appreciate the implications of representa- 
tive government is forthcoming, it will be impossible to carry 
out to the full measure the pledges set out in the preamble to 
the Government of India Act. 

In the present condition of the Indian provinces^ inhabited 
as they are by multifarious races professing different creeds and 
having various conflicting interests both political and social, and 
also in consideration of the limitations of the resources at their 
disposal, it will not be possible to instal a scheme of absolute 
provincial autonomy with complete self-government. Yet, bow- 
etnr, a workable scheme of responsible government should be 
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framed, which will not impair to any great extent the truly 
autonomous character of the provinces and will also make the 
executive responsible to the legislature for the admini- 
stration of the provinces, or, in other words, there 
should be' a maximum ai(inount of autonomy with a maximum 
amount' of responsibility to the legislature compatible with the 
conditions of each province. In such a scheme the first and 
the foremost matter to be considered is the financial adjustment 
as between the provinces and the Central Government. 

The case of Bengal as to how she has been crippled by the 
Meston Award has been dealt with elaborately in a previous 
se^ion. Those provinces, particularly Bengal, where grave 
injustice has been done should forthwith be assured of financial 
solvency. For this purpose the Central Government should 
allot to Bengal particular sources of revenue collected in the 
province sufficient to enable her to meet all her legitimate ex- 
penditure and to employ the surplus on new schemes of develop- 
ment or else allot to Bengal from centrally collected revenues on 
the basis of her needs and the extent to which she produces 
these revenues. No amount of reform will be popular or worth 
having until the finances of the province are put on a satisfactory 
footing. 

Transfer of Provincial Subjects. 

5. The second point is to transfer all provincial subjects, ex- 
cluding, as some of us think, law and order to the charge of 
popular Ministers responsible to and removable by the legisla- 
ture or to include in the transfer, as others think, law and order 
with necessary safeguards for their administration. The limita- 
tion of control under section 49 of- the Devolution Rules as at 
present applicable to transferred subjects only should now be 
applicable to all provincial subjects. But still the control of 
the Central Government will have to be maintained over a 
variety of subjects, particularly provincial legislation affecting 
religion, custom, the peace and tranquillity of the province and 
also over broader questions of policy affecting the political unity 
of Federated India. The Reservation of Bills Rules, which are in 
force now, should remain with the exception of clause (c) of 
rule 2. At present the Central Government has almost unlimited 
control through legislation over almost all provincial subjects 
as enumerated in Part II, Schedule I of the Devolution Rules. 
This control should be considerably relaxed and the provincial 
legislature should be authorised generally to make their ovm 
laws except in the case of such subjects which have an all-India 
bearing. The Central subjects as enumerated in Part I. 
Schedule I of the Devolution Rules, may ^erefore remain as at 
present except items 41 and 47 ; the latter item should be 
as the residuary powers should be vested in the provincial 
legislature. The Local Government (Borrowing) tlules, the 

7m$ ^ 4 
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Scheduled Taxes Buies and the Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Eules may also remain as at present. With financial 
solvency assured and the transfer of all provincial subjects de- 
volving res^nsibility on the legislature, we think the demand 
for provincial autonomy with responsible government will be 
sufficiently met, though the emergency powers must remain 
vested in the (3ovemor and the Grovernor-General in Council. 

Constitution of the Central Government. 

6. We have recommended the grant of wider powers and the 
transfer of almost all subjects. In making these recommenda- 
tions we have assumed the existence of a strong Central Govern- 
ment in India capable of exercising a unifying influence over 
the country as a whole both by legislation and by administrative 
action, and of interfering effectively in the administration of any 
provincial government in case of a breakdown or for any other 
sufficient reason. We consider that in the present condition of 
India a strong Central Government is absolutely essential if the 
various provinces of India, which differ so much from each other 
in race, language and, to some extent, in religion, are to be 
prevented from drifting apart. In our view the Central Govern- 
ment in India should always be of the federal type in which 
the representation of the important minority community should 
be 33 per cent, and Bengal should be granted a larger share 
of the seats than that at present allotted. The present con- 
stitution of the Government of India has not been found alto- 
gether satisfactory. The existence of an irremovable executive 
neither chosen from nor in the legal sense responsible to the 
legislature, faced by a legislature in which the Government is 
in a permanent minority, has resulted in the weakening of the 
executive and has produced a sense of irresponsibility in the 
legislature. The Government of India have frequently been 
defeated in their attempts to introduce legislation which they 
considered essential, and in many other cases where they have 
succeeded, their success has been due to fortuitous circumstances. 
We, however, think it essential that the position of the Govern- 
ment of India vis-i-vis the central legislature should be 
strengthened. 


Powers of the Governor. 

7. — (a) The Governor should have powers of authorising ex- 
penditure in case of emergency for carrying on the administration 
of any Department. 

(b) He should have powers of certifying bills in all subjects, 
similar to the powers now provided by section 72 b of the 
Government of India Act. It should be regarded as a power 
to fie used only in exceptional circumstances with the approval 
of the Gbvernor-General or His Majesty^e Government. 
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(c) H6 should have powers to interfere or overrule a majority 
of the Cabinet in enforcing or rejecting measures affecting the 
safety and tranquillity of the province ; these powers to continue 
for a stated period of years, say 15 years, after which this 
provision may be revised in the light of experience. 

{d) If “ Law and Order ” is kept directly under the Governor, 
the Governor should preside over the Cabinet as the personality 
of the Governor presiding in the Cabinet is a great factor in 
ensuring unanimity ; otherwise the Governor should be outside 
and above the Cabinet, with statutory powers to interfere as 
stated above. He should appoint one of the Ministers as Presi- 
dent to preside at Cabinet meetings. He should have the right to 
summon the Cabinet to meet him if he wishes to discuss any 
matter with them. The proceedings of the Cabinet together with 
the papers connected with them should be laid before the 
Governor. 

(e) The Governor should have the power of dismissing a 
Minister or Ministry if he or they have been defeated in the 
l^islature in circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
GovCTnor, demand his or their resignation anjd he or they fail 
to resign. He should also have the power to dkmiss a Minister 
or [Ministry, if he considers that the safety or tranquiUity, 
or the interests, or the maintenance of financial stability, of 
the ‘province, demand such dismissal. 

(/) Should the constitutional scheme come to a standstill 
through obstruction, the Governor should have reserve powers to 
carry on the administration. He should have statutory 
powers to appoint Minister^, pay their salaries and make due 
provision for the administration by sanctioning payments in 
accordance with the current year’s budget or the previous year’s 
budget plus 5 per cent. , if the budget for the current year has 
not been passed by the legislature* This would be at first 
for a period not exceeding six months, during which there 
would be a general election. If the deadlock were not removed 
as the result of the election, the constitution would be suspended 
fdr a period with the approval of the Governor-General in 
Council or other superior authority. 

(gi) The Governor should have powers of veto over legislation, 
with the approval of the Viceroy, where there is acute intei*- 
racial or inter-communal dissension. 

Administeation of Law and Order. 

8. There has been difference of opinion between the members 
of the Committee \^ith regard to the transfer of Law and Order. 
Some of us held that Law and Order should be excluded and 
should be placed under the direct charge of the Governor. Others 
held that Law and Order should equally, along with other 
subjects, be transferred. The Maharaja Mymensingh, was of 
that opinion, but held that in that case there will be no need to 
retain separate and communal electonutes which 8lK>tiJd be 
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aboliflhed. If Law and Order were excluded he was in favour 
of retaining separate communal electorates with one proviso, 
namely, that the same should be extended to all self-governing 
bodies, such as district and local boards and municipalities. 

On the question of separate communal electorates all the 
members, with the exception of the Maharaja, were unanimous 
in thinking that, having regard to the conditions that obtain in 
the province, separate communal electorates should be 
retained. Therefore as a compromise it has been agreed that 
the transfer of Law and Order to a Minister should be safe- 
guarded. The Minister holding the portfolio of Law and Order | 
should have a Board to assist him in administering the Depart- ' 
ment, oonsisting of three members — one Hindu, one Moslem 
and one European, appointed by the Governor, one of whom 
may be an official. In the event of disagreement between the 
Bo^ and the Minister the Governor’s decision shall be final. 
The Governor must retain the power of vetoing any measure 
which he considered necessary in the interests of public safety 
and also of initiating any measure which he considered necessary 
for the maintenance of public safety. 

There is an alternative su^estion that the portfolio of police 
alone shoold be placed under the Governor whereas the admini- 
stration of Justice and Jails may be transferred to a Minister 
with or without the assistance of an Advisory Board of the 
nature as indicated above. 

Mr. Travers is definitely of opinion that the portfolio of police 
shoold C(mtinue under the Governor. He has, however, no 
objection to having a Board to advise the Governor. 

NacBSsm fob Uppbb Chamber. 

9. The Provincial Legislative Council, when further 
popularised, will be ruled by the majority and a not unlikely^ 
result will be that irresponsible legislation may at times be 
enacted, which on occasioiis might encroach upon the rights of 
minorities. A situation of this kind can only be controlled if 
almost unlimited powers be assigned to the Governor for the 
purpose of vetoing or withholding his assent from any legisla- 
tion or administrative measure, which he has reason to believe 
contrary to the interests of the population of the province as a 
whole. But by vesting in the Cfovernor such extensive powers, 
relations between him and the popular Council will always be 
strained I which is highly undesirable. Therefore as a check 
on the pc^nlar Council the creation of a Second Chamber seems 
eseential. Even in highly advanced countries of Europe it 
has been found neoessary to establish an Upper House as a 
safeguard agiunst oocaskMid irresponsible legislation in the Lower 
Ebnm. Much more will it therefore be necessary to provide for 
ii ^ack of a similar kind in onP provinces, which are politically 
m mtieblya^d conntrm in the West. 
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Not lesB than half of this Chamber will be elected by direct 
restricted franchise and of the remaining half 40 per cent, will be 
members in their own right, chosen automatically by means of 
prescribed rules and the remaining 60 per cent, will be nominated 
by the Governor. 

Members in their own right will mean — 

(a) persons having permanent residence in the province 
who have served as Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council or as Members or Ministers to the Local 
Government ;• 

(b) title-holders not below the rank of ‘Baja, Nawab or 
Knight. 

The Maharaja Sashi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhuri, however, is of 
opinion that the Upper Chamber should consist of 60 members, 
five to be elected by the members of the Lower House, 36 by the 
electors of the Council of State plus ex-members of Councils and 
title-holders not below the rank of Raja, Nawab or Knight and 
20 to be nominated by the Governor. 

It will be composed of representative men of outstanding merit, 
proportionately gathered from all communities. They will be 
drawn from the classes who have a large stake in the country who 
are leaders of thought or who have had experience in administra- 
tion as high officials. 

[N.B, — Mr. Fazl-ul Huq is of a contrary opinion. He 
says, ” I am not in favour of the establishment of an Upper 
Chamber both because I consider it unnecessary and because 
I find public opinion so strongly against it that its establish- 
ment will render the whole constitution unpopular ”,] 

Sbpabatb Communal Elbotobatbs. 

10. We are of opinion that under existing conditions in Bengal 
separate communal electorates must be retained for election to 
the legislatures, and should be extended to all local self-governing 
bodies as well where adequate representation should be provided 
for all communities. These separate communal electorates should 
be retained as long as the members of the particular community 
enjoying such electorates desire them. It will be open to the 
legislature to rescind this provision at any future time, if it is 
decided by three-fourths of the members representing a particular 
community that such provision is no longer necessary. 

Separate communal electorates for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians should likewise be retained. 

The Maharaja, however, is of opinion that the Anglo-Indians 
slKmld either cast in their lot wi^ the Europeans or with the 
Indian Christians and should either be elected to the Councils 
from the general European cum-Angio-Indian constituencies or a 
separate constituency diould be created omisisting Anglo- 
i'. id Indian Christians. 
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MKraOD OF Elbotton. 

11. — (a) The system of election to the Legislative Council 
should be as it is now, that is by the direct method. 

(b) The election to the Second Chamber should also be direct 
in all cases, except in the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
by proportionate representation by means of the transferable 
vote, in case there are plural member constituencies. 

[A^B. — Chairman’s personal opinion is that indirect elec- 
tion through electoral colleges will make it possible for a 
better type of candidates to be returned.] 

Electoral colleges will be composed of men elected by all adult 
males paying chaukidah tax or union rates. This system will 
thus confer a very wide franchise and will be the means of educat- 
ing the masses in the rudiments of democracy. The elections 
will be at their doors and the men so elected will be those who 
will have the greatest influence in the various unions and will 
command confidence. The members of the electoral colleges so 
formed will be less liable to corruption and will be more likely 
eventually to cast their votes in favour of really suitable candi- 
dates. Candidates elected by the electoral colleges to the Councils 
will then have a fair chance of keeping themselves in touch with 
their constituencies through the members of the electoral colleges, 
who will be in this scheme the secondary electors to the Legisla- 
tive Councils. 

Ebanohisb Qualifications. 

12. — (a) Two of the qualifications of electors in the rural con- 
stituencies of the Legislative Council are the payment of cess of 
not less than Be.l and the payment of union rate or chaukidari 
tax of not less than B8.2. The qualifications of electors for the 
union boards. are of the same kind, but whereas the payment of 
the same amount of cess is required, the minimum amount of 
union rate or chaukidari tax is Be.l instead of Bs. 2. The per- 
centage of Muhammadans in the population of Bengal in 1921 
was 53.55, of Hindus 43.72 and of others 2.73. In the rural con- 
stituencies alone the percentage of Muhammadans was 55.33 and 
of non-Muhammadans, including Hindus and others, 44.67. Of 
the voters in the Mjihammadan and non-Muhammadan urban 
and rural constituencies in the 1926 election the percentage of 
Muhammadans was 45.95 and the percentage of non- 
Muhammadan voters was 54.05 ; in the rural constituencies the 
percentages were 48.84 and ^1.16. Assuming that there would 
be a similar result in the districts and thanas in which union 

, hoards have not yet been established^ it is calculated that the 
lowering of the franchise would make the Muhammadan percent- 
age of the voters in the rural constituencies about 57.75 and the 
pon^Mufiammadan about 42.25. The M^ammadan vote would 
increase &om about 613,000 to ipore than 1,121,000 and tbe^iEion- 
Muhammadan %»!n about 640,000 to alxuit 9OO,O0Q. Thie total 
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number of voters would rise from about 1,050,000 to a figure over 
2,000,000; the enfranchised percentage of the adult male and 
female population would rise from 4.8 to more than 8. 

(b) When more power is to be transferred to a legislature 
responsible to an electorate, the representative character of the 
legislature must be strengthened by increasing the number of 
the electors. The present percentage of the population which is 
enfranchised is so small that it can scarcely claim to represent 
the people. Hence we are agreed that the franchise for the 
general electorates for the Council should be the same as that now 
in vogue for union board electorates, viz., the payment of Ee.l 
cess or Re.l union rate or chaukidari tax. 

This would have the further advantage of giving to each of the 
two chief communities a voting strength which would be approxi- 
mately proportionate to their population strength. 

With the exception of one member, others are of opinion that 
the franchise qualifications in the Landholders’ Constituencies 
should be lowered at least by half of the present qualifications. 

Adult Suffrage. 

13. Adult suffrage is at present neither desirable nor practical 
for the obvious reason of the illiteracy of the masses, millions of 
whom do not know wh^t the vote means nor do they understand 
the implications of representative government. By adjusting 
franchise qualificatiohs as indicated in the preceding paragraph, 
a sufficient extension of suffrage will be effected. It is therefore 
desirable to educate the electorate so formed before considering 
the question of any such universal extension. 

Size of Constituencies. 

14. As a result of making the voting strength of the two import- 
ant communities proportionate to their population, the total 
number of voters both Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan has 
almost doubled. Hence the size of the constituencies should now 
be reduced by half. This will enable us roughly to double the 
existing number of members of the Legislative Council and wfil 
give a iDugh average of a seat for every 227,000 inhabitants and 
for every 10,000 voters. 

Urban and Kural Constituencies. 

16. The urban and rural areas should be separated for the 
purpose of election. At present there are 17 urban constituencies, 
viz., 11 non-Muhammadan and six Muhammadan. These 
wmain. All municipalities other than those in which urban 
constituencies have already been formed should be included in 
urban constituencies, in order to eliminate the present arKunaly 
whfereby some municipalities are included in r^al constituencies 
and some in urban. S*or this purpose it may be necessary to 
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gioup tqgether two <x more municipalities in order to get the 
requisite number of electors. Three more seats may be allotted 
to these new urban (^nstituencies which will bring the total to 
20 urban constituencies. Franchise qualifications in the urban 
areas should not be lower than what they m at {aresent, but it 
seems that owing to different systems of assessment in different 
municip^ties an elector who might Be qualified by the payment 
of rent in one municipality would not be qualified by the same 
payment in another. We recommend that some provision should 
be made by which the franchise qualifications should be the same 
in all municipalities, whatever the system of assessment. , 

There seems at present an unduly larger representation of ! 
urban interests as compared to rural. The adjustment of the \ 
franchise qualifications by adopting the same standard as that for \ 
the union board, viz., He.l union rate or cHaukidari tax, will not I 
affect the number of electors in urban areas. Therefore addi- 
tional seats in the enlarged Council should mostly go to increase 
representation in rural areas. 

Basis of Bspbbsbntation. 

16. — (a) Eepresentation of Muhammadan and.non-Muhamma- 
dan elements in the Legislative Council through the general 
constituencies should be proportionaie to their number in the 
population. 

The Maharaja Sashi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhuri, however, is of 
opinion that representation of the above should he according to 
the mean between the proportion to their number in the popula- 
tion and the amount of taxes paid by them. 

(b) The European and the Anglo-Indian communities will 
have the same proportion of representation as in the present 
Council. Their number will increase in proportion to the in- 
crease in the total strength of the Council. The European com- 
munity have not pressed for an increase in their representation, 
but the Anglo-Indian community have pressed for an increase 
in their representaticm both on the Assembly as well as on the 
local Council. As stated in the {»:eamble, this Coinmittee has 
more or less confined its reoonimendations to provincial matters j 
yet it expresses its sympathy with the Anglo-Indian community's 
demand for an increase in their representation on the Assembly. 

So far as the local Council is concerned, their number will be 
automatically increased in proportion to the increase in the total 
strength of the Council. If tl^t does not meet the situation, this 
Ckunmittee has no objection to the increase of one 'more seat in 
^eir representation than there is at present. 

Mt, Travers on behalf of the European Commufiity is of opinion 
that as reg[ards repesentation in. the Assembly, ^ ChamW of 
have two additional repesentC^ves the 
of Bengal should have one additional eleetod seat. 
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(c) There should be an increase in the representation of land- 
holders. 

(d) The two Universities should be represented each by one 
member. 

(e) Bepresentation of commerce should remain as at present. 

(/) Adequate representation of labour should be effected by 
nomination, as it does not seem to be practical at present to 
create any special constituencies. 

ig) As regards the so-called depressed classes the Committee 
has not been able to probe the possibilities of creating any special 
constituencies for them. If that is not possible, they should be 
represented by nomination as now, but their representation 
should be more effective. This Committee desires to express all 
sympathy with the aspirations of the depressed classes and will 
assent to any sc’heme whereby the disabilities under which they 
labour might gradually disappear. As their disabilities in the 
main are of a social rather than of a political nature, this Com- 
mittee is unable to make any specific recommendations in a 
scheme of constitutional reconstruction, beyond supporting their 
claim for adequate and effective representation in the Legislative 
Council and all local self-governing bodies. 

(h) Bepresentation of Indian Christians should remain as now 
by means of nomination. 

Composition of thb Lbgislatlre. 

A. — Legislative Council. 

17. The strength of the Legislative Council should, in the 
opinion of this Committee, be considerably increased. The 
Committee are not unanimous as to whether the number should 
rise to 200 or 280, i.e., double the present number. The latter 
seems more in keeping with the increase in the number of 
constituencies as well as in the number of voters. 

There should be — 

(a) General Constituencies. 

(b) Special Constituencies. 

(c) dominated Members. 

Bepresentation in (a) and (6) should follow exactly the line 
indicated in the preceding section on Basis of representation.** 

As regards (c), out of the nominated members the nominated 
oflBicial members should be limited to Secretaries and heads of, 
say, two or more important Departments and experts. 

The Maharaja, however, is of opinion that nominated official 
members should be limited to Secretaries and experts of 
important Departments. 

The general opinion is that officials to the extent indicated 
above Mionld continue to be members and should have the 
power ia, however, also a contrary that no 

officiall |e nominated. 
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Candidates for election need not be residents of the con- 
stituencies for which they stand and as at present voters in 
special constituencies should be allowed to stand from general 
constituencies. Candidates should not bo permitted to stand 
for more than one constituency at a time. 

The Maharaja and Ehan Bahadur Faroqui are of a contrary 
opinion and the Maharaja further thinks that while candidates 
should be allowed to stand for more than one constituency at a 
time, a voter should also be permitted to vote in as many con- 
stituencies as he is eligible to vote for. 

-B . — The Upper ChamJber, 

The strength of the Upper Chamber should be 30 to 40 per 
cent, of the Lower Chamber. 

It has already been indicated in a previous section how it 
should be composed. 

For some constituencies the election to the Chamber should 
be direct and for others electoral colleges will be devised. No 
voter from any constituency of this Chamber should be below 21, 
nor any member below 35 years of age. There should be 
separate communal electorates for Muhammadans, non-Muham- 
madans, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, but European and 
Indian Commerce need not be represented in this Chamber 
otherwise than by nomination. 

[N.B.— Mr. Pazl-ul Huq is not in favour of an Upper 
Chamber.] 

Dubation of the Council. 

18. The life of the Legislative Council should be hve years 
and the President of the Council should be elected. The term 
of office of the Upper Chamber should be seven years and its 
President should be elected. 

[Ehan Bahadur Faroqui is, however, of opinion that the life 
of both the Lower and Upper Houses should be the same.] 

Both the Legislative Council and the Upper Chamber may be 
dissolved by the G-overnor earlier than its prescribed term in 
the same manner as at present provided under section 72(B) of 
the Government of India Act; the period of extension, however, 
not exceeding two years instead of one year as provided in 
that section. 


Thb Lbqislatube. 

19. The ultimate authority of the legislature should vest in a 
joint session of the two Gbwbers, whether in matters of legis- 
lation, supply or votes of censure. Thus in matters of legislation 
the following procedure is suggested 

(a) If a bill is passed by both Chambers it becomes law 
subiect to the assent the Governor. 

(S) Xf a bill be passed by the Lower Chamber, the Upper 
Chamber may refer it back lor TeoonsideratHm. If tiie 
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Lower Chamber accepts the amendments proposed by the 
Upper Chamber, the bill becomes law subject to the assent 
of the Governor. If the two Chambers do not agree, the 
bill should be taken in joint session, and the decision of 
the joint session will prevail subject to the assent of the 
Governor if the bill be passed. 

(c) If the Lower Chamber rejects a Government bill, 
the Government may place it before the Upper Chamber. 
If the Upper Chamber passes it and the Lower Chamber 
again refuses to pass it, a joint session will be held; if the 
bill is passed by the joint session, it will become law subject 
to the assent of the Governor. Government bills should be 
introduced in the Lower Chamber. 

(d) Private bills may be introduced in either Chamber. 
If a private bill be rejected in the Chamber in which it is 
introduced, it will fail. If passed by both Chambers, it will 
become law subject to the assent of the Governor. 

(e) All taxation and appropriation bills dxould be intro- 
duced in the Lower Chamber and should not be proceeded 
with unless passed by that Chamber. After passing the 
Lower Chamber such a bill should be laid before the Upper 
Chamber, which may either pass the bill or reject it or suggest 
amendments to it. If such amendments are not accepted 
by the Lower Chamber a joint session should be held. In 
the event of rejection, the bill should be returned to the 
Lower Chamber, which may either acquiesce in the decision 
of the Upper Chamber or demand that the bill be con- 
sidered in a joint session of the two Chambers, in which 
case the decision of the joint session will be final. 

(/) In matters of , supply, demands for grants should be 
moved in the Lower Chamber and also laid before the Upper 
Chamber. The Upper Chamber will have no power to 
reject in toto any grant passed by the Lower Chamber, but 
may only suggest amendments to it and refer it back to 
the Lower Chamber for consideration of the amendments. 
In the event of the Lower Chamber reft^sing to accept aU 
or any of the amendments su^ested, the decision of the 
Lower Chamber will prevail. Li the event of the demand 
for any grant being rejected or reduced by the Lower 
Chamber, it shall be laid before the Upper Chamber which 
shall have power to restore the grant, subject to a reference 
to a joint session, should the I^wer Chamber again refuse 
to approve the demand restored by the Upper Chamber. 
No resolution affecting the religious, social or educational 
interests of any community should be proceeded with in 
either Chamber if opposed by at least two-thirds of the 
members of that community. 

The Maharaja, however, thinks that instead of at least two- 
thiids, it should be at least three-fourths of the ^embers. 
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Motions ct censure on the Ministers may be made in either 
Chamber. If a motion is rejected in the Chamber in which it is 
made, it will fail. If hairing been passed in the Chamber in 
which it is made/ it is rejected in the other Chamber, a joint 
session will be held on the request of the mover of the motion. 

It is suggested that the Ministry should be represented in 
both Chambers, that any Minister should have the right to speak 
in both Chambers, but should vote only in the Chamber of which 
he is a member. 


The Executive. 

20. The form of the Government should be unitary. The 
executive Government should consist of — 

(!) the Governor to be appointed by the Crown, and 
(2) a Cabinet of seven Ministers to be appointed by the 
Governor, one of whom should be nominated by the 
Governor as President to preside over the meetings of the 
Cabinet. 

Ail the Ministers should have joint responsibility. The 
Ministers should be selected from both Houses. The Ministers 
as well as the Secretaries to Government (who are members 
of the legislature) may at any lime speak in either House, but 
they should only be Members of one House and will have the 
right of voting in one House only. 

The Committee would prefer one of the Ministers to be the 
Prime Minister, but it does not see how this would function 
until the communal difficulty is disposed of. Otherwise under 
normal circumstances the leader of the largest party ought to 
be the Prime Minister. 

The Ministers should be selected from important communities 
according to their representation in the Council. Exceptions, 
however, may arise when appointing a Minister from a com- 
munity which is numerically small. 

The salaries of all Ministers should be fixed by statute. 

The portfolios will be allotted to the Ministers by the 
Governor. 

[N.B. — ^There is an alternative scheme which appeals to 
, some of the members, viz., that the Cabinet should consist 
, of not less than six and not more than nine Ministers, 

V one of whom should he chosen as Prime Minister by the 
i<?royemor. A maximum salary as at present, viz., 
I^.l^,333-5n4, and a minimum salary, viz., Ils.3,090, should 
i fiXod by statute. On the advice of the Prime Minister 
the Qmemor will select two-thirds of Ministers of his 
’ Oabmetnwbo would draw the maximum salary and one- 
third a lesser figure. This will enable the Cabinet to in- 
/ plpde, within its fold leaders of various groups, large and 
smafU, ^ occasion arises. This method would also corre- 
spond t6 What is in vogue in other countries where there 
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is a constitution more or less of a pattern. Inci- 

dentally a provision of this character would give the Chief 
MinistOT a greater opportunity of securing stability, more 
particularly if the group system rather than the two 
parties ” system prevails in the Council.] 

PUBIflG SEEVICKS and FuBLIC SSEVICB CoiilCISBlON. 

21. We recommend the creation of a Provincial Public Ser- 
vices Commission which should deal with recruitment to all 
Provincial Services and should hear appeals from members of 
such services with regard to orders of dismissal, removal or 
reduction. 

It is of paramount importance that the permanent services 
should be beyond the corroding induence of political patronage or 
bias. The question of the control of promotion, postings and 
transfers is more difficult, since a Minister might find his activi- 
ties hampered unless he has some control over his administra- 
tive staff. Nevertheless it would be wise to leave this control 
with the Public Services Commission for a period of years, to 
terminate under the Act. Meanwhile the Commission should 
make all recommendations to the Minister-in-charge of the 
Department concerned. Where a Minister differs from the 
Commission, a reference should be made to the Governor. 

[The Maharaja, however, thinks that the Public Services 
Commission should have nothing to do with proinotjons, postings 
and transfers of the Provincial Services which will be left with 
Departmental heads as now, but every public servant will have 
the right of appeal to the Public Services Commission, and 
their decision will be final subject to the approval of the 
Governor.] 

The position of the permanent services in India should be th^) 
same in all respects as it is in Great Britain. The present all- 
India Services should be recruited and controlled as at present 
for some time to come. Thereafter recruitment and control will 
be exercised by the provincial authority. 

Appropriate provisions should be made for the proper and 
adequate representation of different communities in all the public 
services in accordance as far as possible icith Uieir proportion in 
the population of the province, subject of course to the neces- 
sity of maintaining efficiency. 

Indianisation should not be proceeded with to the detriment 
of any particular community, but should be carried out giradually 
Mrith due regard to the communal proportion and to 'the securing 
of the widest possible confidence in ^ administration. 

Moslem Eddoatiok. 

29. The Committee would like to draw the atteidaon of the 
Statnjtoiy Commission to the educational and th«t 
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educational needs of the Moslems of Bengal and would refer 
the Commission to the memorandum of its Chairman submitted 
to the Hartog Committee^ which is included in the appendix 
to this report. 

Biubbuy and Corruption. 

2d. Paragraph 91 of the Muddiman Committee’s report says — 
“ The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the 
legislative bodies by bribery, intimidation and the like should 
be made a penal offence, and this should not be dealt with 
at present as a question of privilege. 

Under the law as it stands, though to bribe an elector 
is an offence, it is not an offence either to tender a bribe 
to, or to receive a bribe by, a member of a legislature in 
India as an inducement to ' him to vote in a particular 
manner. On the other hand, the intimidation of a legis- 
lator for that purpose is covered by Sections e503, 506 and 
507 of tlie Indian Penal Code. To give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee action is therefore required 
only in respect of bribery. It is therefore necessary to 
penalise — 

(1} the offering of a bribe to a member of a legis- 
lature m connection with his functions as such ; and. 

(2) the receipt or demand by a member of a legis- 
lature of a bribe in connection with his functions as 
such.” 

The prevalence of bribery should be put an end to on the 
lines existing in the United States of America and Canada. Un- 
less it is abolished, respectable people will not be willing to 
come forward for election or agree to work as Ministers. 

High Court. 

24. The High Court should be a central subject as at present. 
But the administrative control pf Subordinate Courts at present 
exercised by the High Court should be transferred to the Local 
Government. 

The Mahar^a Saahi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhuri, however, 
thinks that t|ie High Court should be a provincial subject and 
not a central subject as at present. 

Chittagong Hill Tbacts and the Darjeeling District. 

25. We do not think that the Chittagong Hill Tracts should 
be brought under the Keforms. The transfer o| ijjlJi^arjejBling 
should depend upon the real wishes of the people df the district, 
to be ascertained by a Committee of Inquiry. 

TEBBITORIAL BjimiSTRIBUTlON. 

26. The Committee agree in thinking that there is no need 
at present to recommend any changes in the boundaries of this 
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province. This is a large question and should any occasion arise, 
it may be left to be considered by the Central Government. 

Permanent SEraLEMENT, 

27. The Indian Statutory Commission during their stay at 
Calcutta went \\‘V\ thoroughly into the question of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. As a result of careful scrutiny 
it w’as found that if the Permanent Settlement were done away 
with, it would yield some BO or 90 lakhs of rupees. Now the 
question is, whether the pledges after pledges given by the 
British people and Parliament to respect the Permanent Settle- 
ment should be broken for the sake of this paltry sum when it 
wouid not only be the very worst form of breach of faith, but 
would eiitail in its train a complete social upheaval which is not 
unlikely to lead to a revolution. It would affect not the 
zamindar so much as the hundreds of other intermediary tenure- 
holders under him, not to speak of the tiller of the soil who 
would scarcely be able to bear the strain. 

General Conclusions. 

28. It only remains to summarise our main conclusions. The 
ultimate goal, so far as this province is concerned, is complete 
provincial autonomy, in other words, autonomy vis-d-vU the 
Central Government and the establishment of an internal poli- 
tical system of lull responsible government. For the attainment 
of this goal, immediate steps recommended are : — 

(a) Financial adjustment as between the province and 
the Central Government in order to provide for not only 
financial stability, but also expanding finance enabling the 
local administration to push on with all nation building 
schemes, 

(b) Transfer of all provincial subjects, excluding police, to 
the charge of popular Ministers responsible to and removable 
by the legislature, of, according to &'>me of us, the inclusion 
of police in the transfer with necessary safeguards. 

(c) A strong Central Government of a federal type capable 
of exercising a unifying influence over the country as a 
whole both by legislation and by administrative action. 

(d) The Governor should be appointed by the Crown and 
should be the constitutional head of the province. He 
should have powers of authorising expenditure in case of 
emergency for carrying on the administration of any 3>6-» 
partment or of all Departments in case of a breakdown 
as a result of political deadlock, and also to interfere with 
or overrule the decision of the Cabinet for the purpose of 
enforcing or rejecting measures affecting the safety and 
tranquillity of the province. He should Save the power of 
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appointing or dibmissing any Minister or Ministry, and 
dissolving the legislature if he considers that the safety 
or tranquillity or the interests of the province demand such 
dismissal or dissolution. 

(e) The Provincial Legislature should be bi-cameral and 
of a more representative character than it is at present. 
The two important communities, according to the majority 
view, should be represented according to their proportion 
in the population, and other important interests should be 
adequately represented in the Legislative Council. The 
ultimate authority of the legislature should vest in a joint 
session of the two Chambers, whether in matters of legis- 
lation, supply or vote of censure. 

(/) Separate communal electorates should be retained and 
should be extended to all local self-governing bodies. 

ig) Franchise qualifications of electors for rural constitu- 
encies should be lowered to the level of union board 
franchise qualifications. 

(h) The Executive will consist of either seven Ministers 
or any number not less than six and not more than nine 
chosen by the Governor from both the Houses and from 
different communities in proportion to their lepresentation 
in the legislature, except however when necessity arises 
for appointing a Minister from a community which is 
numerically small, provided that that Minister has a follow- 
ing ; the Ministers will be jointly responsible to and remov- 
able by the legislature. 

(t) There should ,be a Provincial Public Services Com- 
mission with functions as detailed in the main body of our 
report. The personnel of the Commission should be com- 
posed of members belonging to different communities. 

(;) There should be proper and adequate representation 
of different communities in all the Public Services in accord- 
ance as far as possible with the proportion of their popula- 
tion in the province subject to the paramount necessity of 
maintaining efficiency. 

(fe) Prevalence of bribery and corruption within the legis- 
lature as well as in the constituencies should be put an end 
to on the lines existing in the United States and Canada. 

Before concluding our report we desire to place on record our 
appreciation of the opportunity afforded to us for taking part 
in this momentous work, and we wish to express our gratitude 
,to the distinguished Chairman, no less to his colleagues for 
&eir unfailing help and courtesy extended to us at all times 
and for the untiring patience with which tiiey heard all the 
evidence adduced in this province both by various public bodies 
as well as individuaJis. 
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We fervently hope that as a result of our j<wt labours, under 
benign Providence, India will march forward to her promised 
goal and will occupy her proper place in the Valhalla of Nations. 

AbdbijKBBIm Ghtjznavi, Chairman f 

S. K. Achaejya, 

Maharaja, Mymensingh. 

W. Lanc^ot Travebs. 

K. G. M. Faboqui. 

"^A. K. Fazl-ul Huq. 

4th June, 1929. 


PROBLEMS OF MUSLIM EDUCATION. 

Bbnqal Muslims entitled to “ Reparations.’’ 

Memorandum by AlhadJ Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi to Hartog 
Committee. 

10 Cborbs demanded fob Education of Muslims. 

At the Hartog Committee’s last sitting, held at Delhi, on the 
2nd January, 1929, Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghnznari submitted a 
memorandum and was examined thereon: — 

** During the regime of Lord Hardinge I had the honour of approach* 
ing him with regard to the question of Muslim education and thus, air 
the instance of the then Education Member, Sir Harcourt Butler, a 
conference of Muslim Members of Council was hold at Delhi in March, 
1913, with the result that a Government of India circular letter, dated 
April 3rd, 1913, was issued to all Provincial Governments, which in turn 
resulted in Bengal in the appointment, by the Government of Bengal’s 
Resolution No. 2474, dated Darjeeling, June 30th, 1914, of a committee 
of official and non-official representatives of the Muslim community to 
consider the entire question of Muhammadan education. 

This committee, of which I was a member, laboured for a year, at the 
end of which it submitted a report embodying some 197 specific recom- 
mendations. These are to be found in the Government of Bengal publica- 
tion styled * Improvement of Muhammadan Education,’ Nos. 7-24, General 
Department file 7M.-d — 2 of 1916. 

Owing to the breaking out of th.. vjrreat War and the consequent finan- 
cial stringency, Government’s action on the report was necessarily very 
disappointing. A few minor recommendations were given effect to, but 
the most important recommendation of the Committee (Resolution 7d), 
which laid stress on special contributions f]x>m public funds to enable 
Muslim boys to take better advantage of the secondary school system, was 
shelved. 

The recommendations of that committee hold good to this day and all 
that is needed is to give effect to them at long last. 

The repoi-t contains an exhaustive note by me on both Muslim male 
and female education, which I desire to tender. 

The whole crux of the problem so far as it concerns Bengal Muslims is 
the provision of a substantial scholarship fund with the ohiect of quuMfy- 
ing a sufficient body of Muslim students to oomp^ on equal terns with 
those of the other communities in the national life. 


« (Fids pages m and m). 
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One crore for 10 years. — Mr. Dash, Secretary for Education, Bengal, 
has submitted a note in his personal capacity strongly urging that a sum 
of 60 lakhs of rupees be set apart annually for at least 10 years for this 
purpose. I would draw the attention of the committee to thie note and 
press for it most strongly. I would, however, go further than this and 
urge with all the emphasis at my command that a sum of at least 1 crore 
of rupees be set apart for at least 10 years for the purpose of Muslim 
education in Beugal. This would enable provision to be made for a 
scheme for sending Muhammadan students for training to European 
countries in the manner of Japan, China, Turkey and Afghanistan. 

I do not press for this merely on the ground of national advancement 
as it is perfectly certain that in the interest of the future Swaraj of the 
Bengalee people, unless Muhammadans are enabled to come up to the same 
level educationally as the Hindus, the chariot of political evolution drawn 
by Hindu and Muslim steeds will never be able to reach the summit of 
the hill of Swaraj. 

My grounds for pressing for this grant of a crore of rupees arc based 
at least on fair play and justice long overdue to the Muslims of Bengal. 

Writing in 1871, this is what Sir William Hunter says: * The Muham- 
madans are now shut out equally from Governmtnt employ and from the 
higher occupations of non-official life. Before the country passed to us 
they were not only the political but the intellectual power of India. They 
possessed a system of education which, however inferior to that which we 
have established, was yet by no means to be despised and was capable of 
affording a high degree of intellectual training and polish, and which was 
infinitely superior to any system of education then existing in India. 

* At an outlay of £800,000 upon ref^umption proceedings, additional 
revenue of £300,000 a year was permanently gained by the State. A 
large part of this sum was derived from the lands held rent free by 
the Musalmnn foundations. Hundreds of ancient families were ruined 
and ibe educational system t>f the Musalmane, which was almost 
entirely maintained by rent fee grants received its death blow. The 
justice of these prooet'dings may, however, be defended, but the absolute 
misappropriation of scholastic funds cannot. It is painful to dwell on 
this charge of misappropriation because it is impossible to rebut it,’ 

Injury to Muslims . — A great injury has ihus been inflicted on the 
Muhammadans of Bengal by the State, :md the backwardness of the 
Muslims can be said to be due entirely to this act. The injustice then 
perpetrated has continued to this day to such an extent that out of a 
total of Rs. 1,47,80,1)00 spent by the Government of Bengal for the 
education of the various communities, Muslims are only benefited to the 
extent of only Ils.35,fi7,000 as will be apparent from the various tables 
that are to be found in a certain memorandum that has been submitted. 

For the last 60 years and more this has been more or less the ratio of 
the amount which has benefited the Muslims out of the total sums spent 
by Government on education. The Bengal Muslims therefore are justly 
entitled to some reparations, and the sum of a crore of rupees annually 
for at least a period of 10 years is indeed a very modest request having 
regard to the crores and crores that have gone to benefit other communi- 
ties educationally. I have no heeitation in saying that purely on the 
ground of fair play and the injustice, consciously or unconsciously in- 
dicted on the Bengal Muslixns by the State, the Muslims of Bengid are 
more than justly entitled to this sum. 

Memorandum m Muslim Mdueatwn in Bengali Duty of the State.-^ 
It la the patamount duty of the State to fill up the gaps in the rank of 
efosation and to range the various sections of the population in one 
advancing line of progress. Disparity of progress in education between the 
ptro important sections of the community cannot but be most baneful to 
interests of the British Administration in general and to Muslims 
ill piprtioOlor. Unless Muslims are educated more largely in order to be 
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able to take an interest in the affairs of public life, Bengal cannot be 
expected to form a part of a self-governing Dominion within the British 
l^mpire. 

Dtffereni stafje’i of instruction, — Muslim boys form 66.6 per cent, in 
special schools and mndraesahs, 50 per cent, in the primary stage, 19.3 
per cent, in the middle stage, 15. o per cent, in the high stage and 14.2 
per cent, in the collegiate stage of general institutions. What is regret- 
ta’^'Io is that 39 per rent, of the children educated in Sfhools relapse into 
illiteracy within five years of their leaving school. Muslims represent 
55 per cent of the population of the Bengal Presidency. In primary and 
pecondarv schviols they hold their own. In higher classes of instruction 
their progress is far Ici s marked. The poverty of Muslims and the 
absence of institutions ol higher grades controlled and staffed by Muslim 
maruigere and teachers account for the smaller proportion of Muslim 
scholars in higher stages of instruction. 

Muslim pupils arc generally drawn from poorer classes, to whom 
nothing appeals which is denuded of Islamic religious instruction. 
Nowadays there is a passion for Engli^sh edn< ation. No system meets 
with success which does not make adequate provision for it. It will not 
do to ueglecl English education as we have done in the p-ist, but it has 
to be adopted with such safeguards as will prv'servo the tradition and 
revered ideals of Islamic culture and Islamic piety. It is high time that 
junior and senior niadrassahs should be brimght into line with middle 
and high schools. This, however, is not pfissible unless larger financial 
assi.stance is extended to them by Governmimt. The problem that now 
faces the community is the maintenance of religious observance and 
discipline among the disintegrating influence of highei vsecular educa- 
tion The cry is for the type of institutions which, while imparting to 
Muskms a modern type of education, will yet not lose sight of Islamic' 
culture. 

Linguistir difficulty . — The linguistic difficulty winch tfu' Muslim student 
has to face is almost insurmountable. He hiif to learn tlic language of his 
scripture, the language in w'hich his past history an<l tridition^ are 
treasured up, the language of the Court and his oivn •. ernacular. The 
difficulty of Bengal Muslims has been augmented by the fact that their 
vernacular is other than what i.s the vernacular of tho rest of the Indian 
Muslims. With the elimination of Persian and gradual replacement of 
Urdu hy Bengali, tho language difficulty <an become less marked in a 
revised system of eduentnm. 

Great er Muslim representation . — Greater representation of Muslima on 
gov'ernmg bodie>s of collegefs and managing committees of schools is an 
absolute necessity. Muslim boys naturally feel more secure when there 
a certain number of pcisoms of their own community among the 
manaLitrs and teachers. Tho presence of Muslim teachers gives confidence 
to Mush in pupils. At pi'oseni Muslims constitute only 1 per cent, of the 
total strength of the touch mg staff and 9 per cent, on the governing 
bodies of colleges. 

It is of the utmost importance that teachers should be able to enter into 
the feelings of the students. The influence of a Muslim headmaster or 
secretary in an educational institution cannot ho over-estimated. The 
school code makes no provision for the representation of Muslim interest 
either on the staff or the management, nor do the grant-in-aid rules 
atlempt to safeguard such interest in schools or coUeges. In the present 
condition of India, communal representation is a necessity in matters of 
educational administration as in other branches of administration. 

Muslim Bosieh. — Hoetels form an important adjunct of educational 
institutions. In them the tone of thought should be congenial to MuslimHi 
their ways of life and their social and religious needs. Hostels whioh 
were onco filled to overflowing now present a deserted appeatance owing 
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to tlio imiKintion of high aeot renta, taxes and rates on the poor in- 
mates. Ooneidering that Muslims have just been awakening to the 
necessity of high education, any embargo on the admission of Muslim 
boys into hostels should at once be removed by exemption from payment 
of heavy impositio/B. 

More Muslim headmasters . — ^Larger employment of Muslim teachers 
and inspecting officers in the educational services would be a great in- 
centive to Muslim education. An examination of the educational cadre 
will show that it is only in the lowest rung of the service ladder that 
Muslims are prominent. Their proportion dwindles into insignificance as 
we go higher up in the cadre. If any one thinks that competent Muslims 
are not available, he is surely unaware of the progress the community 
has lately made in education. There is need for more Muslim head- 
masters and district inspectffiu to encourage secondary education among 
the Muslims. 

Cdleutta University . — ^Representation of Muslims is very meagre on the 
University which glides the destiny of higher education. ** Of recent 
years the University’s interpretation of the needs of the public has been 
mainly inspired by one dominant personality with much resultant un- 
rest.” The Senate, the Syndicate, the Secondary Board, the Appoint- 
ments Board and the Board of Studies have no small share in shaping 
educational ideals. The absence of Muslims in any of those bodies ham- 
pers not a little the growth of Muslim culture. 

There should be statutory provision regulating the representation of 
different interests in every constituent body of the University. Although 
Muslim candidates for the University Examination form one-sixth of the 
total number of such candidates, representation of their interest on the 
University may he characterised as next to nil. In the words of the Com- 
mission, ” in the higher education of the Presidency Hindus and Musal- 
mans should co-operate, each considerately respectful of the other’s con- 
victions and ready to preserve communal traditions within the wider 
framework of the University corporate life.” 

Bince the creation of the Calcutta University by the Act of Incorpo- 
ration passed on the S4th of January, 1857, there has not been a single 
Muslim Vioe<Cha]icellor up to this day. Surely this ought to be a suffi- 
cient commentary on how Muslims have been entirely shut out from the 
executive of the Calcutta University, which is a close body, impervious 
to Muslim sympathy far less to Muslim influence, and it is time that 
this state of things is mended. 

Political significance of education . — ^Xhe educational problem of 
Bengal has a political significance. It is true that Muslims lag far be- 
hind their Hindu brethren in the field of higher education, but it is 
equally true that they have a stake in the country which cannot be 
ignored in the interest of its administration. Unless Muslims who form 
more than half the population of the Presidency are raised to the level 
of the more advanc^ eeotion, no measure of reform will contribute to 
the growth of a feeling of eolidarity so essential to national achievement. 

Representation in local bodies , — The principle of communal repre- 
sentation ehould be carried to locid bodies including the municipalities, 
the district boards and the local and union boards. Never will these in- 
stitutions succeed iu training the people to govern themselves unleu the 
varions sections of the community participate each according to its pro- 
pcmlion in the control of allairs entrust^ to them. The destiny of 
Bsstgal can be built up only if the Hindus and Muslims ate given equal 
facilittes in the field of edneation and administration under proper 
gnidaiice. 

of knowledi^ and national conscious- 
nM mwed 1^ education oontribute iMrgely to the destruction of supers 
stitntten mA help in rescuing people from emisual indulgeoce and 
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vicious and depraved habits. The queetion is whether education provided 
by the State should be entirely secular or should also include religious 
and moral instruction. 

In Kurope the connection of any State system of education with religion 
is an indissoluble union, the bonds of which are inseparable one from 
the other. In Japan the teaching of morals is based on the precept of the 
Imperial Hescript. In India, however, all classes of schools have more 
or less adopted the principle of aloofness. The present .system fails to 
make any impression on the better and higher part of human nature 
and is therefore bound to foster discontent and bring Government into 
disrepute. Much of the unrest would disappear if the boys at school 
were taught to acquire faith in God and a hereafter where good actions 
would be rewarded and bad actions punished. 

Religion as basis of morality . — ^Moral training and religious instruc- 
tion are essentially inter-dependent. Keligion is the ultimate basis of 
morality. If the cardinal truths of religion are realised that there is a 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, Who knows and sees everything and is 
present everywhere and is Almighty, and that we are responsible to Him 
for our actions both here and hereafter, they cannot but influence our 
conduct every moment. No education is complete which does not awaken 
in man some notion, however imperfect, of Him who is the Supreme 
God. 

The education of our youths cannot be supposed to be complete unless 
moral and religious instruction is allowed a place in the curriculum of 
schools. The present spirit of discontent, disloyalty and disrespect to 
superior and constituted authorities can he counteracted only by the 
erection of a more solid foundation upon which alone can he built up a 
strong and lasting edifice of intellectual, moral and spiritual culture. 

In every educational institution which receives any aid from Govern- 
ment it should be insisted nipon that provision be made for religious 
instruction suited to the different communities on pain of withdrawal of 
Government . grant. 

Vocatioival training. — Mr. Dash in his note has referred to the danger 
of throwing on the employment market a large number of MusUm 
students who would require some professional career. This danger exists 
already in a considerable degree at the present day when thousands and 
thousands of graduates are turned out by the Universities, notably the 
Calcutta University, that yearly go to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
and the discontented. Hundreds of graduates will be found nowadays 
answering to an advertisement for a clerkship on Rs.25 a month, whereas^ 
it is difficult to obtain the services of a menial servant, such as a cook; or 
a chauffeur, at anything like that figure. 

It is time, therefore, that some radical changes were introduced in the 
system of education which is imparted to our students, I strongly urge 
that vocational training suited to different students should be made « 
part of the curricula from the very beginning and facilities shonld be 
given for technical instruction of some sort right through. 

Bengal is largely an agricultural country. I would not be far wrong 
if I were to say that 80 per cent, of Muslim students are drawn from 
the agricultural classes. Agriculture has so far been w^fiilly neglonted* 
The entire poverty problem, to my mind, can be solved if proper agncul-* 
tural training is imparted from the very beginning to students drawn 
from those classes. I would therefore urge that provision ehould be made 
for such compulsory instruction from even the primary stage. 

The reason for our insisting on our denominational inrtitutions is 
because it is there that provision is made for imparting religious instruc- 
tion and therefore these are the schools that attr^t MOTlim students 
most. If, however, provision were made for imparting religious inatnic- 
tion to Muslim boys in other educational institutions and seate wwe 
reseii^ed for them in proportion to their population and provwion also 
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made for adequate reprearatation of Muslims in the teaching staff and 
on the managing bodies of those institutions, the necessity for insisting 
on purely denominati 9 nsl institutions would not be so strong. 

Dacoa VfUvenity. — ^Muslims of Seat Bengal were giyen a sop in the 
shape of a Muslim Unirersity at Daooa. That University was given a 
capital grant of roughly 65 Mhs of rupsM by the Government of India, 
which, however, merged in the Financial Balances. • Thereafter tiie 
University authorities budgeted for a recurring grant of seven and a half 
lakhs, but could only secure five. It is only recently that a non-voted 
grant of five and a-half lakhs has been sanction^. Furthermore, 
Muslim representation in the controlling body of the University is 
diminishing, as is also the European element on the teaching staff which 
is for the present so essential. 

FtmqU education. — ^An interesting discussion followed on female educa- 
tion. It was complained that practically the whole grant of 6i lakhs 
for fefnale education was spent for the education of Hindu girls and 
there was not a sini^e well conducted institution in Bengal where they 
could send their children. They desired to educate their girls under 
proper Islamic discipline and they rather preferred to keep them at home 
than send them to Hindu scho^. Replying to Dr. Mrs. Reddy, Sir 
Abdelkerim said there was no hostility amongst Moislims against female 
education, but on the other hand tiiere was a general desire for it. Even 
compulsion could be used if provision for purdah, female staff and teachers 
and Islamic religious teachings were secured. 

Purdah neceemery. — Sir Philip Hartog pointed out that the cost of 
educating Muslim girls was douUe that of Hindu girls because of purdUdi. 
Witness agreed, but held they could not run contrary to the dictates 
of theAr religion. Sir Philip pointed out that there were great differences 
of opinion on that issue, but agreed with Sir Abdelkerim that that should 
not be an excuse for inadequate provision for Muslim female education. 
Purdah will drop out automatically. To-day Muslim ladies kept inside 
because the whole community was against it. Dr. Mrs. Reddy suggested 
'^at a sum of 50 lakhs be set apart for Muslim education in view of the 
fact that they wanted 1 crore for the education of boys only. Sir 
Abdelkerim replying said the fund should not be earmarked for the 
education of boys only but for general Muslim education. 

Summing up, Sir Abdelkerim Ghusnavi proposed that — 

(a) A sum of at least 1 crore of rupees must be set apart for at 
lei^ 10 years for a substantial scholar&ip fund, part of which would 
provide for a scheme for sending Muhammadan students yearly for 
training to Europe. Bengid, he said, was the fittest province to 
\sarry out his suggestion. Jute, which was entirely g r o w n by Muslims, 
yieMed a large revenue to the State and so did Income-tax. He 
urged that a part of the revenues from jute may be earmarked for 
Miudim education. 

(b) Junior and senior madrassahs should be brought into line with 
midw and high schools. 

(c) Compulsory religious instruction to be provided in all schools. 

(d) Lmiguags difficulty to be solved by gradually replacing Urdu 
by bngalM. 

(e) Ihere should be adequate representation of Muslims on govern- 
ing bodies of collages and managing committees of schools. 

(/) Embargo on the admisskm of Muslim boys into hostels should 
be removed by exemption from payment of heavy impositions. 

(g) Provision tdiould he made for the larger employment of Muslim 
tsa^rs and inspsoting cffioers in the educational services. 

(A) Statutory provkioB should be made regulating the repreamita- 
tion of different ommunitiei mid interests in every constituent body 
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of the Ch^tta TJnmrsity. There ahoold be adequate representation 
on ^ Senate^ the Syndicate, the Secondary Board, the Appointments 
Board i^d the Board of Stndiee of the Calcutta UniTeraity. 

(t) Adequate representation of Muslims to be prorided on the educa* 
iion committees of the municipal, the district, the local and the 
union boards. 

(j) Provision should be made for the vocational training suited to 
different students in the curricula from the very beginning, and 
facilities should be given for technical instruction of some sort right 
through. 

(k) Agricultural training in particular should be imparted from the 
very beginning to students, particularly those drawn from the agrioul- 
tnral classes. 

(l) Provision should be made for imparting religious instruction to 
Muslim boys and sufficient number of seats on population basis re- 
served in all non-denominational institutions. Provision also should 
be made for the adequate representation of Muslims on the 
managing bodies of those institutions. 

(m) Orant-in-aid rules should be relaxed for Muslims in order that 
they may obtain adequate share from the public grants. 
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BEPORT. 


To the Right Honourable Sir John Simon, P.C., K.C.V.O., 
K.C., M.P., Chairman, Indian Statutory Commission. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to submit, for the consideration of the 
Indian Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee, 
our report on the working of the Reformed Constitution and 
suggestions for the future Constitution of these provinces. 

ELHCTrON AND PERSONNEL OF THE COMMITTEE. 

2. In pursuance of your desire expressed in your letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 6th February, 1928, for the 
constitution of committees of the Indian and the Provincial 
Legislatures to confer, with the Indian Statutory Commission in 
“ Joint Free Conference,” the United Provinces Legislative 
Council at its meeting held on 18th September, 1928, passed 
the following resolution on the motion of the Honourable the 
Finance Member : — 

” That the Legislative Council do elect during its pre- 
sent session, on such date as may be fixed by the Honourable 
the President, a Committee consisting of seven non -official 
members to take part in the Joint Conference of the Indian 
Statutory Commission.” 

We consider it necessary ,to mention that before the resolu- 
tion was moved the leaders of the Nationalist and the Swaraj 
Parties in the Council made statements protesting against the 
procedure adopted by the Government in regard to the said 
motion after the Council had passed a resolution in its February 
session expressing its desire not to co-operate with the Indian 
Statutory Commission, and that after making these statements, 
the members of the said parties withdrew from the Chamber 
and took no part in the election of the Committee. In pursuance 
of the said resolution we were elected on 20th September, 1928. 
A reference to the personnel of our Committee will show that, 
broadly speaking, it is composed of four Hindus, two Musal- 
mans, and one Anglo-Indian. Of the four Hindus, the Chair- 
man, Mr. J. P. Srivastava, is a representative of the Upper 
India Chamber of. Commerce ; Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
is a representative of the British Indian Association (a body 
which contains within its fold all the Taluqdars of Qudh) ; the 
Honourable Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh is a representative 
of an important rural constituency, who, moreover, soon after 
bis election to the Committee was appointed a Minister and 
still bolds that office, and Babu Rama Charana is a nominated 
member xepresenting in the Council the Depressed Classes. The 
two Musalmans are Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain and 
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Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. Both are prominent representa^ 
tives of their community in the local Council. Mr. Desangea 
is Government nominee to represent in the Council the Anglo- 
Indian community. It is a matter for some regret &at as a 
result of the unfortunate decision of the Nationalist and Swaraj 
Parties to have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission, 
a section of the Council was unrepresented on the Committee, 
but as will appear from the description of the personnel just 
given, the Committee was as representative as was posfflble in 
the circumstances of the case. In all our deliberations we have 
not been unconscious of the fact that we have not had the benefit 
of the broad field of opinion of the section to which we have 
just referred. 

Terms of Refeebncb. 

3. We were given no specific terms of reference, but in view 
of your well-known letters to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 
6th February and 28th March, 1928, we assume that we are 
to be guided by the provisions mutatis mutandis of Section 84a 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, with the restriction that 
we have to confine ourselves mainly to the problems as apper- 
taining to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Section 84a 
of the Government of India Act says that the Commission shall 
be appointed “ for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of government, the growth of education, and the 
development of representative institutions, in Britieh India, 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question whether the establish- 
ment of second chambers of the local* Legislatures is or is not 
desirable.” 

We have kept in view the important test laJ^d down by flie 
Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1919, regi^ng 
the, Parliament further divesting itself of its responsibility for 
the good governance of India, namely, ” the measure of co- 
operation received from those on whom new opportunities for 
service were conferred and the extent to whidi it has 
been found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility.” Accordingly, we have confined our inquiry to 
the working of the existing Constitution in its important aspects 
in these provinces, and our proposals relating to the form ef 
government that in our opinion should be estebliahed in tbeee 
provinces are based on Ihe conclusions which we have bera 
able to draw from this inquiry. 

MBBTtNQS OF THB COMUITTSB. 

4. The Committee first met on 38th October, and uniiii- 
mously elected Mr. J. P. Srivastava as its Chainnan^ We have 
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had 24 meetings of the Committee to discnsB procedure, pror 
poeals and the present Beport. Besides, we sat for eight days 
in Joint Bree Conference with the Commission and the Central 
Committee at Lucknow from 30th November to 11th December, 
1928, to hear the evidence tendered in these provinces. Lastly, 
we had three meetings with the other Provincial Committees 
and three with the Commission at Delhi from 30th March to 
4th April, 1929. We have, thus, had in all 38 sittings. 

Matbbial Examinbd. 

5. We had the privilege of listening to all the evidence ten- 
dered in these provinces, whether publicly or in camera, and 
we were furnished with copies of all the memoranda submitted 
to the Commission from these provinces and by bodies of an 
^1-India importance. We were also furnished, at our request, 
wiih certain records of evidence tendered at Delhi and Calcutta. 
A list of the witnesses who came before us and of the memo- 
randa and records of evidence that were supplied to us is 
appended to this Beport (Appendix A). Besides these, we care- 
fully followed all the Press reports of evidence tendered else- 
where in the country, of which we had collections made for 
our convenionce. In enumerating the material that we have con- 
sidered we should also mention the report of the All-Parties Com- 
mittee commonly called the Nehru Beport,” the Beport of 
the Donoughmore (Tommission on the Ceylon Constitution and 
the various reports connected with the 1919 and the 1924 Beforms 
Inquiries. 

Aosnowlbdgmbntb. 

6. We would like to place on record our appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. H. E. Mathur, the indefatigable Secre- 
tary of our Committee for the ungrudging and efficient manner 
in which he has discharged his duties. Further, we have' 
pleasure in acknowledging our indebtedness to Mr. T. Sloan, 
I C.S., Officer on Special Duty in connection with the Indian 
Statuuuiy Commission, for the uniform courtesy he has extended 
to us and tor the promptness with which he has supplied us 
with whatever material we required for our use. 

PART L 

EEVIBW OF THE WORKING OP THE REFORMED 
CONSTITUTION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Gsksbal Atmosphbbs. 

' 7. The Reformed Constitution was introduced in the year 
1921, and in order that the results of the great constitutional 
experiment may be correctly estimated, it is necessary to describe 
briefly the atmosphere prevailing at and since its introduction. 
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The new Constitution started at a time when the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement was daily gaining strength. Under the powerful 
leadership of Mr. GandM, the movement aimed at wrecking the 
new system of Government. The followers of that movement 
refrained from entering the new Legislative Council, but outside 
the Council they used every effort to bring the machinery of 
the administration to a standstill. In spite of this attitude of 
a by no means unimportant section of the people, the moderate 
elements decided Ito enter the Legislative Council and to work 
the new Constitution as best as they could. In the words of 
the United Provinces Government. “ much credit is due to 
those who determined to assist the Government under such diffi- 
cult conditions, because if they, too, had joined the popular 
movement the Reforms had been doomed from the outset.” 
The Non-co-operation movement was coupled with the Khilafat 
movement under the influence of which a section of the Muham- 
madans also openly joined the ranks of those who wanted to 
smash the Constitution. It is, however, gratifying to note that 
there were even at that time responsible people who realised 
the real menace of the situation and, in the teeth of popular 
opposition, worked the Constitution with no small measure of 
success and thus enabled it to survive. By 1923 the clouds 
which had hung on the political firmament of the country began 
to disperse. The Non-co-operation and the Khilafat movements 
had begun to wane anS the Muddiman Inquiry Committee, 
appointed in the year 1924, reassured the people to an extent 
that they saw very clearly the futility of having nothing to do 
with the Constitution which in spite of its imperfections came 
to be looked upon as a substantial first step^ in the journey 
towards responsible government. The resultant split in the 
Congress was a pregnant sign of the changing atmosphere, and 
the Swarajists, who decided to enter the Council, had decidedly 
the better of their non-co-operating colleagues. As already 
stated, the institution in the year 1924 of an inquiry into the 
working of the Reforms created new hopes in the minds of the 
people, and every community began to think that its future 
lay in obtaining for itself such concessions and safeguards as 
would secure its position in the contemplated future govern- 
ment of the country. To add to this, the Shuddhi and the 
Sangathan movements on the one aide and the Tabligh and 
Tanzim on the other came into being about the same time. As 
a result of the communal estrangement these movements had 
begun to cause, the Muhammadans began to speculate what 
their position with the Hindu majority was likely to be if Con- 
stitutional Reform was carried further along the road leading 
to responsible government. It must be admitted that the com- 
munal tension which made its appearance in the year 1924 has 
not^ yet disappeared, and, as stated by the United Provinces 
Government, the real significance of this communal feeling is 
political rather than religious. It is only natural that every 
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cammunity should put forward its demands and state its fears 
and dopbts when political advance is under discussion. It must, 
however, be stated that the saner elements of every community 
are not unmindful of the great harm which communal tension 
is doing to the country at large, and there is no doubt that they 
would in time be prepared to sink their differences for the 
common good. Excepting for the communal virus, the working 
of the Eeforms since 19^^ has been fairly smooth in the pro- 
vince. 

Ministees under the Eeforms. 

8. The Transferred half of the Government has been adminis- 
tered by Ministers who have, on the whole, given a good account 
of themselves. Messrs. Ghintamani and Jagat Narain, who were 
the first Ministers, resigned in the year 1923, and Sir William 
Marris replaced them in the year 1923 by a Ministry composed 
of two landholders — a Hindu, Eaja Parma Nand, and a Muham- 
madan, Nawab (now Sir) Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan. 
Eaja Parma Nand died in December, 1923, and his place was 
taken in the following month by Eai Eajeshwar Bali, a Hindu 
landlord from Oudh. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan 
and Eai Eajeshwar Bali remained together in office till January, 
1926, when the former was appointed a member of the Execu- 
tive Council in succession to Maharaja Sir Muhammad Ali 
Muhammad Khan of Mahmudabad on the completion of the 
latter’s term of office. The Ministry had, therefore, to be re- 
constructed in 1926, and advantage was taken of the recon- 
struction to add to the number of the Ministers, The Ministry, 
as reconstructed, therefore, consisted of three Ministers, two of 
whom were Hindus and one a Muhammadan. The two new 
Ministers were both landlords . Thakur Eajendra Singh from 
Oudh and Nawab Muhammad Yusuf from Agra. These three 
Ministers together continued in office till June, 1928, when the 
two Hindu Ministers, Eai Eajeshwar Bali and Thakur Eajendra 
Singh, resigned as a result of their decision not to co-operate 
with the inquiry of the Indian Statutory Commission. Their 
place was^taken by Eaja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh and Maharaj 
Kumar Major Mahijit Singh, both of whom were, again, land- 
lords. Eaja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh’s appointment proved un- 
popular, and he had to resign as a result of a vote of no-confi- 
dence passed against him in September, 1928. He was suc- 
ceeded by another landlord, Eaja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 
who together with Maharaj Kumar Major Mahijit Singh and 
Nawab Muhammad Yusuf constitutes the present Ministry. 

It will thus be seen that the history .of the Ministry from 
tbd time of the introduction of the Eeforms to the present day 
is not one of violent vicissitudes. On tiie contrary the Council, 
in sinte of the opposition of a certain section of it, has been very 
oondderate and indulgent with all the incumbents who have 
held office from time to time. 
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Reservbp Depaetments under the Reforms. 

9. In regard to the Reserved half, the portfolio of the Home 
Department has been continuously held by non-official Indians 
since the introduction of the Reforms. The first incumbent of 
this office was Maharaja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan 
whose term lasted from January, 1921, to January, 1926. He 
was succeeded by Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 
who still holds that office. Sir Harcourt Butler, addi-essing the 
first meeting of the Reformed Legislative Council in January, 
1921, stated that jt was his desire that the two halves of the 
Government should wwk together, as far as possible, as one. 
He achieved a certiun measure of success in this attempt although 
towards the end of his regime he found that in the special 
difficulties of the time — those were the days of the Non-co- 
o])erati('n movement at its height — the attempt to work the 
dyarchical system as a unitary one proved a handicap to the 
Governor in Council \^liose primary duty was to maintain peace 
and prevent the outbreak of disorder, to attain which object he 
had to utrrer to the application of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to this province, a measure which proved extremely un- 
}:x>pular Sir William Marris who succeeded Sir Harcourt 
Butler I's Governor at the end of 1922 made no attempt to return 
to a unitary system. He held regular meetings of his Execu- 
tive Council and he met his Ministers individually, but he did 
not hold meetings with them as a Ministry, though his rules 
ol' Executive business recognised that such meetings might 
bo held. Th*. existing provision in the Government’s rules of 
Executive bu'^iness gives the Governor the discretion to direct 
that a case shall be discussed at a meeting of the CK>uncil and 
Ministers sitting together, but in 1925 the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee made the recommendation that 'joint deliberations 
between the 1wo sides of the Government on important questions 
should be definitely enjoined by rule. The members of the 
Executive Council and the Ministers agreed with this proposal, 
but Sir Wilham M.Trris very strongly opposed it on what he 
called “ practical grounds,** Sir William Marris felt so strongly 
on this matter that he intimated to the Government of India 
that in so far as he had discretion he would refuse to make such a 
rule as was proposed, his main objection being that joint delibera- 
tion without common responsibility can lead neither to efficiency 
in the administration nor to harmonious relations between the 
two sides of the Government. Joint deliberation has, however, 
taken place under Sir William Marris, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
and Sir Malcolm Hailey as occasion demanded. What Sir 
William Marris insisted on was that the half the Govern- 
ment responsible for the subject under discussion .must subse- 
quently come to a separata decision for which it took full 
responsibility. There was to be no bfurring of responsibility 

SmiYicEB under the Reforms. 

10. The introductiem of the Beforms created a profound de- 
pression on the minds of the membeiE of tl^ All-India Services 
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who were unoertaiu ol* the effects of the changes on their future 
prospects. It was not unnatural that for a time the Services 
lost heart, but since 1924 the feeling of depiession has largely 
disappeared. 

Financial Stringency. 

11. The working of the Keforms has also been seriously 
hampered by the financial stringency which has prevailed ever 
since their introduction. During the War, and lor some time 
after its close, all schemes involving new expenditure which came 
in the train of the Reforms had been held up. The financial 
settlement gave an apparent advantage to the province by in- 
creasing its financial resources by iieaily 1.6 crores, but this 
advantage very soon disappeared as a result of the substantial 
increases of pay which the Governiiient had to give to all its 
servants owing to the rise in prices and also as a result of the 
additional expenditure V-hich had to be incurred in order to 
work the more costly mnchinerv of *tlie Reforms. There was 
some falling off of the revenue from stamps and excise and the 
position became acute with a rising expenditure and a diminish- 
ing revenue. The axe of economy and retrenchment \\as freely 
applie<l, but in spite of this one deficit budget followed another. 
The contribution to the Government of India had become unbear- 
able and it is only since its complete remission in the year 1927 
that the financial outlook has comparntively improved. Even 
now the resources of the province are not capable of expansion. 
There are schemes of developments awaiting, but for lack of 
funds there seems no prospect of their being proceeded with m 
the near future. In judging the success or failure of the ad- 
ministration of the nation-building departments one must not 
forget that progress without the necessary finance is impossible 
to achieve. 

Inherent difficulties experienced in working Dyarchy. 

12. The defects of dyarchy are recognised on all hands and 
the system of Government which the provinces have so far 
had to make the most of is inherently unworkable in so many 
details that whatever success it has achieved during the last 
few years must necessarily be attributed to a spirit of goodwill 
and reasonableness in those who have had to work it. The 
question of relationship between the Governor and his Ministers 
is <Mie which bristles with difficulties. There was never any 
intention that the Governor should occupy the position of a 
purely Constitutional Governor bound to accept fhe advice of 
his Miniates, but it is said to have been agreed from the very 
beginning that the Governor's powers of rejecting his Ministers’ 
edyice diould be subject only to certain restrictions defined in 
Instrument of Instructions. According to the. Government 
oC India Act “ in regard to transferred subjects, the Governor 
ties to be guided by the advice of his Ministers unless he sees 
iUj^ent reason to dissent from them, in which case he may 
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their advice.” This provision has to be read along with the 
Instrument of Instructions, ” where the Governor is directed, 
when considering a Minister’s advice, and deciding whether or 
not to dissent from it, to have due regard to his relations with 
the Legislative Council and to the wishes of the people as 
expressed by their representatives in the Council.” It will be 
seen that the Governor has a wide freedom of action, but he 
is faced with a practical difficulty which might arise in case he 
decides to reject the advice of a Minister who has the support of 
a majority of the Legislature. Such a Minister will very likely 
resign when he finds that his advice has not been accepted by 
the Governor, who will be unable to find a substitute for him 
as the Legislature will not support a new man appointed in 
these circumstances. The only alternative open to the Governor 
will then be to dissolve the Council. It is not an uncommon 
complaint that the Ministers do not have sufficient freedom 
in their own departments, but with the powers of the Governor, 
as they stand m the existing Constitution, nothing else could 
be expected. The Reforms Inquiry Committee recommended 
that the powers of the Governor should be curtailed and that 
he should not dissent from his Ministers except — 

(1) to prevent unfair discrimination among classes and 
interests ; 

(2) to protect minorities; 

(3) to safeguard his own responsibility for Reserved sub- 
jects : and 

(4^ in regard to the interests of membeirs of the j^iermanent 
services. 

The Governor in Council very strongly opposed this attempt 
to catalogue powers narrowly. It has been said that dyarchy 
could not have lived a day unless there was a good deal of mutual 
forbearance and a spirit of ” give and take.” The relations 
between the two parts of the Government have been very 
difficult of adjustment. Rules were made to regulate the disposal 
of (a) cases the decision in which lay with one department, but 
which affected /the interests of both Reserved and Transferred 
departments ; and (h) cases the actual jurisdiction of which was 
doubtful. These rules are described at page 27 of the United 
Provinces Government’s Report on the Working of the System 
of Government (E. U. P.-2X6) and these may be said to regulate 
the domestic relations of members and Ministers. In spite of 
the existence of these definite rules regulating procedure, diffi- 
culties and differences of opinion have not been altc^ether 
absent. The division of funds available for expenditure between 
the Reserved and the Transferred departments has been an 
occasional matter for disagreement, although in the end amicable 
^cement was reached in every case. Secretariat ap^izitaients 
in Transferred departments have given rise to sotne difpculty. 
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As distinguished from their domestic relations, the public 
relations of the two parts of the G-overnment have also given 
rise to difficulties. The Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
was of opinion that generally members of the Executive Council 
and the Ministers should not oppose each other by speech or 
vote, but it was in favour of giving freedom to both members 
of the Executive Council and to Ministers not to support each 
other by speech or vote in respect of proposals of which either 
of them did not approve. In other words, they were to be left 
free to vote for each other's pro^sals when they were in agree- j 
ment with them. During the discussion of the District B^ds 
Bill in the Coimcil on 6th November, 1922, the Minister in ^ 

charge was opposed to a certain amendment, in which matter 1 

the two members of the executive Council and all, except one, 
of the official members voted against the Ministers. On another 
amendment also both members of the Executive Council and 
several other officials went into the lobby against the Ministers. 
Ministers have never actually voted against the Beserved side of 
the Government, although in more than one case they have 
abstained from voting, as they did not approve of the policy. 
During the discussion on the Oudh Bent Bill and on certain 
motions on the Police Budget, as also on resolutions which 
determined that the site of the new Council Chamber should be 
in Lucknow and on that recommending the establishment of 
a Chief Court for Oudh, the first Ministers refrained from 
voting. The most recent instance of abstention is that of the 
two Hindu Ministers on the resolution moved in February, 1928, 
urging boycott of the Indian Statutory Commission. The action 
of the Ministers in remaining neutral resulted in the defeat 
of Government by one vote — they justified the course they 
adopted on the ground that opinion in the Council was so 
sharply divided that they considered it best not to go into the 
lobby with one party or the other. 

ABBKNOS OiF JOINT BESPONSIBlIiITT IN THB MINISTRY. 

13. No attempt has been made in this province, excepting 
by the first Ministry and to a limited extent, very recently, 
by the Ministers to act in concert under some kind of a joint 
responsibility. The Joint Select Committee thought that 
Ministers would wish to act together and that it was better 
that they should do so. It is doubtful whether the Oovem- 
meet of India Act recognises this fact or not, as sub-section (8) 
at section 52 of the Act which relates to this matter, is vaguely 
worded. The United Provinces Government has stated in ifa 
Iteport on iha Working of the Beforms that to obtain a suit- 
able Ministry composed of Ministers who would act together 
wotid be a matter of yery^^ considerable difficulty, so long as 
no abofle has a dear majmity in the Legislature, and so 
kng ooinirmna^ feeling is as acute as it has been recently.. 
The Beforms Inquiry Committee were clear in their reoom- 
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of Instructions should be amended with the object oi providing 
that the administration on the Transferred side should be con- 
ducted by a jointly responsible Ministry. The Governor in 
Council of this province, as constituted in July, 1925, made 
no objection to this proposal, but no step seems to have been 
taken to translate the recommendation into practice until Sep- 
tember, 1928, when on the resignation of Baja Jagannath 
Bakhsh Singh, Baja Bahadur EuAalpal Singh was appointed 
on the understanding that he and his two colleagues would 
observe joint responsibility, although of a lunited kind. The 
present Ministry is pledged to stand or fall together; in other 
words, the joint responsibility extends only to motions of no- 
confidence which may be brought against any member pf the 
Ministry. The fact &at even ^e Transferred half of the Local 
Government has not been able to work collectively, is in itself 
a serious condemnatioD of the existing system of Oovernmei^. 
Without acting jointly the Ministers cannot {nresent a solid frUnt 
to the parties in (^position and this strikes at the root of the 
development of responsible Government on pwrty lines. The 
Beforms Inquiry Committee rightly stressed this poiut» and at 
least one important reason why the [xoper system has not' 
developed is that the Ministers have been artificially supported 
by the official bloc in the Council. 

DYABOHX— AN IIIFOSSIBIA STSimi. 

14. Examined a little closely, a dyarchical system of Govern- 
ment would appear to be a ocmtradmtioD in tenns. ^o f ar as 
the.Beserved side of the Gkyvemment is oonoemed, the Biecu* 
tive consists of the Governor in Council primarily responsible 
to Parliament, but in practice generally dependent on the good- 
will of a Legislature which >8 apt to be hostile and iiresjponrible 
on account of the fact that it'is {urecluded bom exercising con- 
trol over that side of Government. On the Transferred side, 
there is a Governor acting with MinisierB, theoretically reqm- 
sible io the Legislature, but in so far that they & not oommahd 
a majority, in practioe generally dependent <m the support of 
the official bl6c. It has been the experience of Govermpenf 
that support was less readily acccnded to4» measures peomoted 
by the Beserved side, and fi^uently the Governor in GouneQ 
has found himself in a minority in his ovm Legisbvture. It is 
1 ^ a very easy matter for the Governor in Council to over- 
ride even in the Beserved field the view taken by his Lsguilaitore, 
and this has frequently imperilled tiie administratioii. Tim 
Govern^ is naturally reluc^t to make use of his mmgehcf 
powers and oonsequenQy ’ has to give wey in lesser maitM in 
cffder to gain his way on essential %Datlera. In remct 
Transfes!!^ departments tiie influence the Lmslatyre hns 
been a #111 i^^eater source of weakness to ti# Gfov^nor in 
Council; As Hbt Ujrited Piorinoss OovemiiMit has stethd, 
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larger the amount of the support on which the Ministers can 
rely m the Legislature, the weaker may be the position of the 
Governor in Council in relation to the Legislature ” and the 
solidarity of the Government is threatened by any measure on 
the Bested side which is likely to raise determined opposition 
In tlie Legislature, and to preserve the Government as a whole 
the Gk>vemor in Council is forced to go to the utmost limit of 
ooncession/^ This thought-provoking statement by the United 
Provinces Government calls lor special mention. There is no 
doubt that the stronger the support of the Ministers in the 
Legislature, ihe more embarrassing their position is liable to 
become if they were to support the Reserved half contrary to 
the wishes of the Council. As the United Provinces Govern- 
ment puts it, this shows up '' a serious inherent defect of the 
dyarchical system, namely, the weakening of the Governor in 
CouhcilJi>y ibe pressure of the Legislature on the Ministers and 
tiie . weakening of the Ministers vis-d-vis the Legislature by 
reason of their connection with the Governor in Council." 
Another weakness of the Governor in Council results from the 
fact that subjects have to be classified into Transferred and 
Reserved. An illustration of this which might be mentioned 
here is that buildings for the Reserved departments are included 
in the budget of the Public Works Department which is a Trans- 
ferred subject, the Legislature refuses supply, the Governor 
in Council is helpleis, since it is only in cases of emergency 
that the Govem(»r is authorised to certify expenditure for ^ans- 
ferred departments and even then he can certify only such ex- 
penditure as may be necessary for the safety and tranquillity of 
Hhe province or for the carrying on of the department. By this 
means the Legislature is in a position to bold up the work of 
a Reserved departmmt which would prevent the Governor from 
fulfilling his lesponability for that department. 

IimraunauiNOB from highbb Authorities. 

15. Ihere have been cases in which interference from above 
has caaBed‘^great embarrassment. In 1921 the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State attempted to exercise super- 
vkum in respect of the Ou^ Rent Bill which would have caused 
ootudderahle complications if, on &e represgntation of Sir 
Haroourt Butler, the higher authorities had not decided not to 
puxBue ^eir inteJ^ions. There was no question of the legal 
right of these aathorities to give directions, but the United Pro- 
vinces Govemmeni, as constituted at the time, felt that in the 
particolar case the right was exercised in a manner which showed 
a lack of appiedation of the local position and of the effects of 
the Befosnis on its affirmative power of legislation. Another 
instimce of the Government of India’s intcrierence related to 
the inlrodnotion within a%specified time ol certain reforms in 
Jail whieli involved h^vy expezuliture. The 

^^vingial LegiA^ture would not have voted this expenditure 
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and the Governor, at the time, was not prepared to certify if. 
The Grovernment of India, however, subsequently withdrew 
their time-limit for the introduction of these reforms. A diffi- 
culty of another kind, which was felt at the outset but has since 
disappeared, affected the services. There were certain members 
of the services who had not been appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council and consequently their salaries were not 
protected from the vote of the Legislature, and in certain cases 
where the pay was protected, allowances remained subject to 
the vote. In such cases a dash between the Legislature and 
the orders of the Secretary of State was not unlikely. These 
difficulties were, however, removed by the passage of the Gov- 
ernment of Inffia Civil Services Act of 1926. So lar ^ the 
Transferred side of the Government is concerned, the United 
Provinces Government has stated that it has no generd com- 
plaint in regard to the manner in which either the Government 
of India or the Secreta^ of State has exercised his powers under 
Devolution Rule 49. While, however, there has been no ground 
for general criticism, instances of ooniiict have not been entirely 
absent. In 1921 the Government of India tried to force on 
the Local Government certain provisions in respect of the 
Allajtiabad University Bill which were acceptable neither to the 
Ministers nor to the Legislature. In the m^ter of services the 
relationship between the Transferred sj^e or '^this Government 
and the higher authorities has from tilde to time given rise to 
a number of difficulties. In one case the Government of India 
formulated precepts for the provincial Public Works Department 
and subordinate services regardless of the fact that these were 
Transferred matters. In the case of an officer of an All-India 
Service who had been temporarily re-employed by this Govern- 
ment after his retirement, the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
grant to him of a passage to England despite the fact that the 
Local Government had already refused to grant the passage. The 
item was votable and the Legislative Council rejected the demand 
when it was put before it. Another instance of interference by 
the Secretary of State for India was when a Mlhister desired 
to reduce the number of administrative posts filled by membei^B 
of an All-India Service operating in a department under him. 
Another Minister anxious to increase the Provincial Medical 
Service has round his hands fled by orders of higher authority 
in regard to the number of posts that must be reserved for officers 
of the Indian Medical Service. The United Provinces Govern- 
ment remarks that there apj^ars lo be no way out of such diffi- 
culties so long as the existing constitutional position is main- 
tained and goes on to say that it is clearly^ impossible for the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India to Sumender 
their control without which tibe position of members of. the 
All-Iudia Services operating Transferred field ^ould be 

extremely precarious. Here is obviously a flaw in the Constitu- 
tion which has to be made good. It sounds anomalous ion fee 
face of it that Ministers have not complete control over fee AH- 
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India Services administering Transferred departments and this 
fact has placed them on more than one occasion in a position of 
difficulty with the Legislative Ck>uncil. 

The circumstances which led to the resignation of the two 
Hindu Ministers last June are not without an important bear* 
i^ on the inherently defective characfer of the present Constitu* 
tion. Under Devolution Buie 5 the Ministers are bound to 
supply such information regarding Transferred subjects as the 
Government of India may require and in such form as they may 
direct. Under orders of the Government of India, the Ministers 
were required in the early stages to prepare material for sub- 
mission to the Indian Statutory Commission in a certain form. 
The Legislative Council resolved to boycott the Commission and 
the Ministers, by not voting against the boycott, gave a clear 
indication that they did not \vish to go against the mandate of 
the Council, but at a later date they made the declaration that 
they were prepared to ‘submit the required information to the 
Government of India knd not to the Commission. Meanwhile 
directions had been received that all material should be sub- 
mitted direct to the Commission. The then Governor, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, thought he was justified in asking of the 
Ministers their complete and uMualified co-operation with the 
Indian Statutory Commission. He also thought that if the two 
Ministers were not prepared to give this co-operation, he had 
every justification in asking them to resign so that he might 
seek for that co-operation elsewhere. It must be noted here 
that the Muslim Minister, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, was openly 
and avowedly in favour of co-operating with the Commission, 
so that inside the Ministry itself there was a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion. As the Ministers had not accepted the prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility, they could afford to hold divergent 
views on even such an important matter as this. 

Ministers and the Council. 

16. The position of the Ministers vis-d-vis the Legislative 
Council has, on the whole, not proved a source of great difficulty. 
All the Ministers, who have so far held office, have received 
reasonable support from the Council which has shown no real 
desire to increase their difficulties and has on the w*hole been 
very tolerant. No Minister has had any real difficulty in getting 
his budget through th^ CQuncil. It is remarkable that in the 
first Council the demands for the Transferred subjects were 
generally passed wnithout a division. In the later Council on 
several occasions Ministers were defeated on votess^or reduction 
of grants, but as admitted by the Gk>vemnient, in no c^se was the 
vote regarded as one of no-confidence, 8o far there have been no 
mdaons questioning a Minister ’a policy in a particular matter 
and, as already stated, there has been only one instance the 
Council having passed a motion of no-confidence elKinst a 
Minister. 
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Ministbeb and the Heads of Depabtubnts. 

17. The relations between the Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments and Secretaries working under them have been on the 
whole good. As the United Provinces Government has remarked, 
* ‘ the smoothness of the relations that have existed between the 
Ministers and their departmental heads in this province, is 
remarkable and is a testimony to a great amount of good will on 
both sides, specially when it is remembered that Ministers are 
Indians responsible to an Indian Legislature and, in most cases, 
lacking in previous administrative experience and that heads of 
departments in all cases are experienced permanent ofdcials and 
in many cases Europeans.’* Something has been said in regard 
to a tendency on the part of Ministers to yield to the pressure of 
members of the Legislature and thereby embarrass the heads of 
departments. It must be said that this tendency has not been 
very prominent, and has depended very largely on the personali- 
ties of the individuals concerned. A strong Minister has been 
able to resist pressure more than a weak one, and likewise a 
strong departmental head has been less troubled than a weak 
one. In regard to the relations between Ministers and Secre- 
taries the United Provinces Government has acknowledged that 
these have been good, and that only such honest differences of 
opinion have arisen as were inevitable, and they have generally 
been dealt with in a spirit of frankness and good will on both sides. 
The power which Secretaries possess of taking up to the Governor 
direct cases in which they differ in opinion from the Ministers, 
has, in some cases, proved irksome to the Ministers. The Reforms 
Inquiry Committee proposed that the rules should provide that 
the Secretary should inform his Minister of every case in which 
he differs in opinion from him and of all other important cases 
which he proposes to refer to the Governor. The Governor in 
Council of this province did not agree with the proposal which he 
regarded as unnecessary. In spite, however, of these occasions 
for friction, which were the result largely of an imperfect and 
new Constitution, the United Provinces Government has readily 
acknowledged, “ the Ministers and Secretaries have both worked 
amicably and well and that such difficulties, as have arisen, are 
only the necessary concomitants of a new order of things.” 

Finance Dbpabtmbnt undesb DyABony. 

18. The working of the Finance Department illustrates some 
of the difficulties of dyarchy. The functions of the Finance 
Department are merely advisory and no administrative depart- 
ment, whether Reserved or Transferred, need accept its advice. 
If any department refuses to accept the advice, the Finance 
Department has no further power than to in^st tbAt its advice 
shall be considered by the Government. The administrative 
departments have, however, assumed^ that an objection by the 
Finance Department is final, and have &us conferred on the 
departaient a power of veto which was deliberately wit^eld 
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from it. At present the Finance Dej^ment belongs to the 
Beserved side of the Government and is in charge of the Finance 
Member. The Eeforms Inquiry Committee recommended that 
the Finance Member should not hold charge of any large spend- 
ing departments. The Government were unable to give effect 
to this recommendation as they thought that it would necessitate 
the creation of a new post which they regarded as an unjustifiable 
extravagance. The charge has been frequently made that the 
Finance Department has starved the Transferred departments, 
but it would appear that there is no real justification for such a 
charge, as although it is true that the Transferred departments 
do not get as much money as they really require, yet this is only 
due to fact that no money is available either for the Reserved 
or for the Transferred departments. In connection with the 
diflSculties of the Finance Department under dyarchy, it may be 
mentioned that the administration of the Excise Department by 
successive Ministers has resulted in a reduction of revenue 
amounting to more than half a crore of rupees ; the effects of such 
a loss have not been confined to the department concerned or 
even only to the Transferred departments, but must recoil also 
on the Reserved departments. The Finance Department has 
no control over the matter, although it has affected the adminis- 
tration of the Reserved departments. 

Some othkh Defects of Dyabchy. 

19. Reference has already been made to the anomaly that 
Ministers have to administer Transferred subjects by employing 
oflScers over whom they do not have full control and whom they 
cannot themselves select. For instance, the posts of heads of 
certain departments on the Transferred side are reserved for 
officers belonging to the Indian Civil Service ; the Commissioner- 
ship of Excise and the Registrarship of Co-operative Societies 
are instances in point. The recruitment to the All -India Services 
in the Transferred departments has, however, been stopped, and 
in time the difficulties, which have arisen in the past, will not 
occur. 

The restrictions on the powers of the Local Government to 
initiate legislation without obtaining the previous sanction of. 
the Government of India, may sometimes cause difficulties with 
the Provincial Legislatures. The Local Government do not 
approve of the existing provision of the Government of India 
Act on this matter, and they would welcome any amendment' 
wfaiob would free them from the need of constant reference for 
&e sanction of higher authority. 

PosmoK OF Distbiot Officers vmm the Refoems. 

9D.. It has been stated ip some quarters that district officers 
ikaire found it difficult to dis^arge thkr duties satisdactorily under 
l^ormed Constitution^ but ^ere se^s no real ground for 
this complaint. It is true that there is la tendency on the part 
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of Government, which has to justify its actions before a Legisla- 
ture, not to leave entire discretion in the hands of their local 
ofi&cers. This may have resulted in some curtailment of the 
exercise of the powers vested in the district officer, but no 
concrete cases have been cited to show that the district officer has 
found himself hampered in the discharge of his burden of 
responsibility under the existing system of government. On 
the other hand, some district officers, at any rate, have found the 
assistance of members of the Council useful in dealing with con- 
troversial matters. The United Provinces Government is quite 
right in saying that “ it is largely by the maintenance of close 
personal touch between the people and the officials in the districts 
that the work of administration is carried on with smoothness and 
efficiency.” There is no doubt that people now do not look upon 
the district officer as the representative of an alien bureaucracy ; 
they are more prepared to confide in him their joys and sorrows. 

THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Composition. 

21. The United Provinces Legislative Council as constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1919, consists of 123 
members of whom 100 are elected, 21 nominated and two ex 
officio who are members of the Executive Council. Of the 21 
nominated members, 16 are officials and five non-officials, the 
latter including one representative each of the Anglo-Indians, the 
Indian Christians and the Depressed Classes. The two remain- 
ing nominations are utilised by the Governor to redress com- 
munal inequality or to bring to the Council meii of position and 
influence who would otherwise not care to seek election. The 
Governor also has power to nominate two expert members for 
the purpose of any particular legislation. Of the elected members 
90 come from general constituencies and 10 from special. The 
general constituencies are divided into 60 Non-Muhammadan, 
20 Muhammadan and one European. They are further classified 
into rural and urban, the former returning 77 and the latter 12 
members, the European constituency extending to the whole 
province. Ejection in the special constituencies is by mixed 
electorates. Of the 10 representatives returned by the special 
constituencies four come from the British Indian Association of 
the Taluqdars of Oudh, and two from the Agra Province 
Zamindars, making a total of six representatives of the landlords. 
The Upper India Chamber of Commerce and the United Pro- 
vinces Chamber of Commerce return two members and one 
member respectively. The I'^niversity of Allahabad has one 
representative. 

Thb Fbanchi8». 

22. The franchise qualifications for the general eonstituencies 
wm based on (1) community, (2) reridenoe, and (S) (a) owner- 
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ship of a building or agricultural land, (b) tenancy of a building 
or land, (c) assessment to Municipal or income-tax, or (d) receipt 
of a military pension. The community qualifications prescribe 
that an elector must belong to the community for which the con- 
stituency is meant; according to this qualification the Anglo- 
Indians, the Indian Christians, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the 
Buddhists and the Hindus all belong to the Non-Muhammadan 
constituency. The qualifications for the urban constituencies 
are : — 

(a) ownership or tenancy of a house or building of a 
minimum annual rental value of Bb. 36, or 

(b) where there is no house-tax, assessment to a 
Municipal tax on a minimum annual income of Ils.200, or 

(c) possession within the constituency of any of the rural 
qualifications based on the holding of land, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension or being a retired or dis- 
charged mihtary officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier 
of His Majesty's re^lar forces, or 

(e) assessment to income tax. 

In the case of quahfications (a), (b) and (c) an elector must 
be resident within the constituency or within two miles of its 
boundary and in the case of (d) and (e) he must be resident 
within ibe constituency itself. 

The qualifications for the rural constituencies consist of resi- 
dence in the constituency and — 

(a) in an urban area falling in the constituency, owner- 
ship or occupancy of a house or building of a minimum 
annual rental value of IIb. 36 or assessment to a Municipal 
tax on a minimum annual income of Bs.200, or 

(h) ownership of a land in the constituency for which 
annual land revenue of B8.25 or more is payable, or 

(c) tenancy of land as permanent tenure-holder or fixed- 
rate tenant or (in the case of Oudh) as an under-proprietor 
or an occupancy tenant, for which an annual rent of Bs.25 
is payable, or 

(d) tenancy as an ordinary tenant-in-chief of land for 
which an annual rent of Bs.50 is payable, or 

(e) assessment to income-tax, or 

(/) receipt of a military pension or being a retired or dis- 
charged officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His 
Majesty^s regular forces. 

For the European constituency an elector must have a place 
of residence in the United Provinces and possess toy of the 
qualifications prescribed for a general rule or urban constituency. 

The franchise in the Agra Province landholders* constituencies’ 
cousins of residence in the constituency and payment of 1^.5,000 
or m&e^as land revenue. The franchises in &e British Indian 
Asacoiation and the Chambers of Commerce are limited to the 
membership of these bodies. The franchise in the University 
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constituency is confined to members of the court, the executive 
council and the academic council, the doctors, masters and 
graduates of seven years* standing. 

Besides, an elector in any constituency must not have certain 
general disqualifications, namely — 

(а) not being a British subject, 

(б) having been adjudged by a competent court to be of 
an unsound mind, 

(c) being under 21 years of age, 

(d) having been convicted for certain election offences. 

The sex disqualification was removed by a resolution of the 
local Legislative Council passed on February 1, 1923. 

Working of the Franchise. 

23. The first electoral roll of the general constituencies pre- 
pared under the Government rules contained 1,347,922 electors 
who were all males. The one prepared in 1923 contained 
1,509,127 electors of whom 49,076 were females, the sex dis- 
qualification having been removed in the meantime. The last 
electoral roll prepared in 1926 had on it 1,598,996 electors of 
whom 51,056 were females. The number of voters in urban 
constituencies rose from 77,115 in 1920 to 116,886 in 1923 and 
to 151,445 in 1926. ,Thc increase in the rural constituencies 
has been from 1,264,101 in 1920 to 1,383,816 in 1923 and 
1,437,469 in 1926. This gradual increase in the electorate 
undoubtedly indicates an increase of desire in the people to 
get themselves registered. Other factors also have contributed 
to it especially in the urban constituencies, where the house rents 
have risen with the geileral rise in {Rices. The extension of 
the franchise to women and the incr^sing care with which the 
rolls have been prepared account for a certain proportion of the 
increase, but the proportionately higher increase in the urban 
constituencies coupled with the fact that there have been a 
larger number of claims for registration in urban constituencies 
than in the rural ones shows, in the words of the United 
Provinces Government, that in the towns there is m<u:e interest 
in politics and the value of the franchise has clearly been appre- 
ciated to a greater degree than in the villages.” That the 
people have evinced greater interest is also shown by the very 
marked increase in the number of claims and objections. In 
1928, 8,538 claims were made : in 1926 their number increased 
to 6,350, an increase of almost 75 per cent. The number of 
objections increased from 1,613 in 1923 to 1,702 in 1926. Here 
also we find that more than half the claims and nearly half the 
objections were made in urban constituencies. 

It will be useful to compare the siee of the present electorate 
with Ihe population of the province. The total electorate of 
1,698>9% is 8.5 per cmt. of the total population of province. 

male electorate 1,547,938 is 12 per cent« of popula- 
tioii d male adults of 20 years and over. The female doctorate 
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of 51,066 is 0.4 per cent, of the population of the female adults 
of 20 years and over. The proportion of electorate to population 
in the rural constituencies is much smaller* than that in the 
urban constituencies, being approximately 3 per cent, in the 
former and approximately 10 per cent, in the latter. These 
figures show that a very small percentage of the population is 
enfranchised under the existing rules and that the urban classes 
are enfranchised to an extent more than three times that of the 
rural classes. These figures will be very useful when we come 
to discuss our proposals with regard to Franchise. 


The Exeecisb of the Vote. 


24. An increasing proportion of electors lias exercised the 
franchise at each successive election. Of the male electorate 
33 per cent, went to the polls in 1920, 43.7 per cent, in 1923 and 
51.6 per cent, in 1926. The pro^rtion of females who exercised 
^e vote rose from 2.8 per cent, in 1923 to 10 per cent, in 1926. 
We think it useful to give the following statement taken from 
the United Provinces Government Memorandum to show the 
proportion of electors who voted in the different classes of con- 
stituencies in 1926 : — 


Non-Muhammadan urban . 
Non-Muhammadan rural 
Muhammadan urban 
Muhammadan rural 
Agra landholders 
Taluqdars of Oudh ... 
Chambers of Commerce 
Allahabad University 
Europeans 


Per Cent. 

45.5 

49.3 

42.2 

64.5 

58.0 

53.3 

uncontested. 

71.7 

14.2 


In this election several constituencies showed a poll of over 
70 per cent, of the electorate and two of over 80 per cent. 
The European poll was only 14 per cent. This shows the lack 
of interest of the Europeans in the present Legislatures. The 
women also showed an increased interest. The United Provinces 
Government seem to think that the increased polling in 1926 
was appreciably due to prominence of communal issues and to the 
gi-eater activity of politicians rather than to any genuine growth 
of interest in the electors. It is difficult to judge precisely as to 
what causes brought about this increase in polling other than 
an increase of interest in the electors. We are disinclined to 
think that communal issues could have had much to do with the 
increase because the constituencies being separate there could 
be no real reason for one community competing with the other 
at the polls. It is quite possible, however, that the activity of 
politicians may have created increased interest by giving a 
stimnltis to the awakening which was unmistakably coming 
in the electors themselves. 
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Constituencies. 

26. With a restricted franchise such as described above and 
the limited number of seats open to general election, the size 
of the constituencies has inevitably been large. For the con- 
stitution of the general rural constituencies the district has, as 
far as possible, been adopted as the territorial unit with the result 
that as many as 44 out of the 52 of the Non-Muhammadan and 
11 out of the 25 of the Muhammadan rural constituencies com- 
prise a single district each. The remaining constituencies have 
been formed by grouping two or more districts. The area and 
population of the various constituencies vary very greatly. The 
average area of Non-Muharnrnadan constituencies in the plains 
is 1,896 square miles, the lowTr limit being 910 and the upper 
4,868. In the hills the size is much larger, varying from 2,721 
square miles to 5,612 square miles. The Muhammadan rural 
constituencies are of course much bigger, the average area being 
4,262 square miles. Similarly marked are the variations in the 
populatujn. The average for the Non-Muhammadan rural con- 
stituencies is 716,842 inhabitants and for the Muhammadan 
rural constituencies 247,284. The averages for the urban con- 
stituencies arc 117,330 and 133,466 respectively. The number 
of electors in the constituencies shows corresponding variations. 
The average number of electors in the urban constituencies is 
12,408 in the Non-Muhamrnadan and 12,914 in the Muham- 
madan ; whereas in the rural constituencies the average is 24,230 
in the case of Non-Muhammadan and only 7,100 in the case 
of Muhammadan. The huge disparity in the average number 
of electors per constituency in the rural and the urban areas is 
inevitable ; for, in the words of the United Provinces Govern- 
ment “ if the rural areas were given the same representation 
as the urban areas on a strict population basis, they would be 
represented by 322 instead of 77 members.’* This inadequacy 
of representation as compared to their populations is, however, 
offset by the fact that the rural interests predominate in the com- 
position of the Legislative Council, for as many as 77 general 
constituencies are rural as against 12 urban. Coming to the 
special constituencies we find that the two Agra landowners 
constituencies have 380 and 336 electors respectively whereas 
the Oudh constituency, which returns four members, has 873 
electors. The Upper India Chamber of Commerce has 67 
electors, the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 103 and 
the Allahabad University constituency 4,101. 

Pakti ObganisatIon. 

26. At the time of the 1920 elections there w^re no parties 
in existence and candidates were mostly elected oB personirf 
gx^nnds. By the time of the 1923 elections the Swaxaj Party 
had oome into being and by means of its organisation ach^ 
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considerable success in those elections. The Liberals also 
claimed to possess an electoral organisation at that time but 
this organisation does not appear to have resulted in the success 
of a great many candidates : they lost ground very markedly. 
By reason of their personal influence with the rural electors^ 
landholders again captured a majority of seats. In the 1926 
elections communal feeling is report^ to have played a large' 
part, but again the Swaraj Party by reason of effective organisa- 
tion achieved a substantial measure of success though less than 
before. The landholders lost some ground in the westerly 
districts but they were again returned in very great majority. 
The classes most largely represented amongst candidates at al| 
elections have been landholders and lawyers, and the candidate^, 
are stated to have, on the whole, been representatives of the 
middle class population. Titled landholders have begun to lose 
their initial shyness of political hfe and the present Council 
contains nearly 20 members who belong to titled famihes. 
An analysis of the elected members of the Council since 1921 
gives the following results : — 


Landholdim 
Lawyers ... 
Otfaen 


1921 to 1923. 
46 
44 
10 


1924 to 1926. 
51 
31 
18 


1927 to 1929. 
45 
34 
21 


ELBOTION ABiRAKGKMHNTS AND OTHBR MATTaBS BBLATING TO 

Elections. 

27. The election arrangements have been found to be generally 
suitable and have worked smoothly at each successive election. 
The, United Provinces Government thinks that there would 
probably be considerable difficulty in some districts in making 
the necessary arrangements if the franchise were materially 
widened. Experience shows that one polling station can deal 
with an electoral roll of 2,000 to 2,500 electors in one day. 
But that is by no means an insurmountable difficulty. In case 
of an increase in the franchise it may be possible to have elec- 
tions spread over mmre than one day which course would, per- 
haps, be welcomed both by the candidates and by the staff at 
polling stations. There is no doubt that canvassing in the 
rural constituencies is in many cases confined to obtaining sup- 
port of influential persons^ but there is a distinct change coming 
on in BO far that a rural elector is not now so much amenable 
to superior influence as he used to be. Candidates have, there- 
fo]», to establish relations with the electors in addition to obtain- 
ing support of influential persons. That corrupt practices are 
indulg^ in cannot be denied, hut there is no evidence to show 
their eacact extent although as stated by the United Provinces 
Governiiheni most district officers baire reported that thm is no 
g^ral complaint of the existence of such practices. 
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The figures of amounts spent by candidates on the different 
elections are interesting : — 

1920 2.91 lakbs. 

1923 3.96 „ 

1926 6.66 „ 

The steady increase in these figures shows unmistakably that 
candidates have been making more elaborate arrangements for 
canvassing and for bringing voters to the polls at successive 
elections. Members have shown interest in their constituencies 
by asking questions and moving resolutions. In some cases 
local matters of even comparatively minor importance have been 
very well ventilated in the Council. It is also by no means 
unusual for the . members to keep in touch with their principal 
supporters and to address political meetings at headquarter 
towns, but few members have been known to tour in the villages. 
Real interest in the welfare of the electors, if such interest 
can be judged by going about among the electors, is said to 
be confined to a very select band of members who regard them- 
selves in a real sense as the representatives of their consti- 
tuency and make a real effort to keep in touch with them. 
The unduly large size of the present rural constituencies has 
undoubtedly a great deal to do with the inability of members 
to maintain personal touch with their electors. This is proved 
by the fact that the members representing urban constituencies 
are known to have been in touch with their electors to a far 
greater degree than those who come from rural constituencies. 

The following statement shows the nmnber of days oh which 
the .Council sat in the years 1921 to 1927 and also the number 
of days which were reserved for Government business as com- 
pared with those which were allotted for private members’ 
business : — 



Total sittingB. 

{^renunent days. 

Private memben’ 

1921 

66 

38 

28 

1922 . 

63 

27 

26 

1923 

37 

23 

14 

1924 

41 

22 

19 

1925 

46 

24 

22 

1926 

63 

43 

19 

1927 

46 

27 

20 


WORKING OP SOME OF THE EEBEKVED 
DEPARTMENTS. 

(a) Thb Land Bbvbnub DBPAjmoEsrr. 

28. The Land Revenue Department aSord$ an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which a Reserved department has 
been treated by the Legislature. As is well known, land 
revenue adminisihation tmchm tiie people more dosely than any 
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olher activity of Goverxunent, and it is, therefore, only natural 
that it should have occupied a very considerable amount of the* 
time of the Legislative Council. Two pieces of legislation of 
far-reaching importance, namely, the Oudh Bent Act and thb 
Agra Tenancy Act were passed by the Beformed Legislature. 
Both these Bills were of a very contentious nature, but on th^ 
whole the attitude of the Legislature was eminently reasonable 
and satisfactory. The Agra Tenancy Act, which was introduced 
in the Council in 1926, was designed to remove the main dis- 
abilities of the landholders on the one side and the tenants on 
the other, but landholders who held a majority in the Legis- 
lature did not look with favour on certain provisions of the Bill. 
They agreed to the introduction of the Bill and to its reference 
to a Select Committee. They, however, desired a number of 
amendments which did not meet with the approval of Govern- 
ment, whereupon they turned to the Swarajists, the avowed 
supporters of the tenantry, and made a pact with them in order 
to make a common cause against the Government. The result 
of this pact was that the Legislative Council amended the Bill 
in regard to six provisions which the Government found it im- 
possible to accept. His Excellency the Governor sent the Bill 
to the Council with the recommendation that the original pro- 
visions should be restored. The Government accepted two im- 
portant amendments in favour of the tenants which removed 
the main reason for the Swarajists* compact with the landlords, 
whereupon that party abandoned their former allies and by 
voting with the (^vemment restored the original provisions as 
suggested by the Governor. The Bill was thus passed in a 
form substantially satisfactory to the Government. Besides 
these two enactments, to which reference has been made, the 
Legislative Council has passed 12 Acts dealing with Bent or 
Bevenne matters. With the exception of the first Settlement 
Bill which had to be dropped, all this legislation was passed 
without difficulty. Another Settlement Bill was, however, intro- 
dnced at a later date whidi has now been passed by the Council. 
Thirty resolutions on matters controlled by the Bevenue Depart- 
ment have beOn before the Council. Eighteen of these were 
adopted and 12 withdrawn on assurances given by Government. 
An examination of the subject-matter of these resolutions will 
show tiiat none of these was such as can be called unreasonable. 
It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the Council has not 
indnl^ in irrespondbility in dealing with the Bevenne Depart* 
ment, although being a Beservad department vitally affecting 
both Government and the people, it could have been used by the 
Council as a powerftd leim to make the position of Govern- 
ment dtfficult. 

(b) Taa IttBiOAtiOK DWiuafTMBMT. 

Mtitade of the Legislatiiit! towards the Irrigation 
vI Jh m Mi m Mit has boao vmy fipeounh There is a general 
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recognition of the value of the work of this department. The 
Government has rightly remarked that although criticism has 
not been lacking, yet it has, for the most part, been fair and 
reasonable, and also in some cases, constructive. The Irrigation 
budget was passed year after year without much criticism. Few 
reductions in the demands were made and only one of these was 
carried against the Government ; that one was in 1926 and was 
a censure on Government for refusing to proceed with the 
Irrigation Hates Bill. In the year 1927 the Council appeared 
to be much more critical with the objects of this department, 
but the reasons for this change of attitude were probably that 
it was the first session of a new Council, that owing to more 
money being available, the amounts allowed to the departments 
in 1926-‘27' showed a considerable increase over those of the 
preceding lean years since 1921, and that the Council was still 
displeased with Government for refusing to proceed with the 
Irrigation Rates Bill. Cuts to the amount of 1.02 lakhs were 
carried against the Government, but none of this money was 
restored. 

(c) The Forest Department. 

30. The Legislative Council cannot be said to have been 
obstructive in respect of the work of the Forest Department 
although it has fi^en said that the Legislature has shown 
comparatively little interest in the main aspects of Forest ad- 
ministration and the scientific activities of department. It 
has been inclined to support the claim of villagers to benefit from 
products which the State controls; e.g,, grazing concessions, 
concessions to the village right-holder, ooncessions to the con- 
tractor who buys timber from the forest, have readily found 
support. There has been distinct improvement in regard to 
criticism of the department by the Council. The. attitude of 
the Council towards the utilisation activities of the department 
has saved the taxpayer recurrent losses which ran into a huge 
sum. The Government started certain factories to work forest 
products which incurred very heavy losses and the Legislative 
Council by its unsparing criticism and insistent demand for the 
immediate abandonment of the ventures brought into prominence 
the futility of Government trying to run a business ooncem. In 
the end the factories were disposed of and the Government 
saved from losses which bad to be provided fcwr in evej 7 budget. 
The Government admits that the Legislative Council had un- 
doubtedly every justification for criticism and for demanding 
a curtailment of. losses at a time when money could ill be spared, 
and further, that on the whole the attitude of the Legidature 
towards the department's budget, if somewhat unayxxipatbetici 
has never been definitely hostile or obstructive. The ChW 
Oonservetor^B main complaint is that " the Beforms have re- 
sulted in a most serious and elmost overwbelioing iiMmase 
in office work; and worry whidi cripples the dericfd st^ jmi 
mk^B it difficult, if not impoamble, for officers t6 avmd a 
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tendency ;td devote themselves to comply with rules and avoid* 
ing objections mther than the interests of the forests.*’ This 
increase of work and worry the Chief Conservator attributes to 

the tyranny of the Audit Department ” and doubts whether 
Government ** derives any real advantage from this elaborate 
system of check and inspection.” He regards the interference 
by Audit as being so far a most dangerous concrete result of 
the Beforms. 

( d ) The Police Dbpabtment. 

31. The Council is ^reported to have been unsparing in its 
criticism of the Police Department, but never to have so far 
failed to vote the necessary supply for it. It is not to be 
wondered at th%t the Legislative Council has devoted much time 
to the discussion of Police affairs. In some years it has reduced 
the Government demands, *but never very seriously, and it 
has 'passed the Mgt’ four budgets with practically no reductions 
woi^ mentioning other than those accepted by Government. 
The Government has admitted that the Council has had sufficient 
sense of responsibility not to use its powers to cripple the Police 
administration. The Governor has only twice had to use his 
power of restoration, and in neither case was the amount a 
large one. The 1927 budget was discussed at greater length 
than any of its predecessors. The Council devoted two whole 
days to its discussion, a good deal of which took the form of 
an attack on the Inspector-General for remarks in his Annual 
Report dealing with the criticism of politicians on Police ad- 
ministration. The Council regarded these remarks as a breach 
of the privilege of the House and even the Government’s 
supporters felt so strongly on the subject that a difficult situa- 
tion was averted only by the repudiation of the Inspector-General 
of any intention on his part of reflecting on the conduct of any 
member of the Council. One of the cuts carried by the Council 
took the form of a censure on Government for failing to reduce 
the number of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents as recom- 
mended by an Economy Committee which had sat the previous 
year. It may be argued that the Council had justification for 
carrying such a cut. As a further instance of the reasonable 
attitude of the Council towards the demands of the Police 
Department, mention may be made of a supplementary demand 
for li lakhs for an increase in the strength of the armed police 
which had evdeed considerable opposition. The demand was 
carried without serious reduction in spite of determined opposi- 
tion by the Nationalist and Swaraj Parties. The administration 
of the Police Department has been under the Home Member, 
both incumbents of which office have been Indians.. Both these 
gentlemen have bad no difficulty with the Council which has 
shown dvery consideration to them. In fact, the present Home 
Mtember is, perhaps,- the most pc^ular and respected member of 
Ctotemmant with whom the Council. hs4 to ded siiice the 
inangWlrtS d the Beforms. He has acknowledged tlmt the 
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Council has never created diihculties in the successfiil admihistra- 
tion of the subjects entrusted to his charge, and it is wdl known 
that any measures which he may like promote would go 
through without serious opposition. 

WOEKING OF SOME OF THE TEANSS'EREED 
DEPARTMENTS. 

(a) The Agricultdbal Depabtment. 

32. In the year when the department met the Reformed 
Council for the hrst time, it had to put up with a good deal 
of criticism and bad to be content with a budget grant 8 lakhs 
short of what was asked for. The department had not gained 
the confidence of the Council which had still to be satisfied 
that the expansion of the department was. going to be of real 
benefit to the province. The department’* did* not 'take long to 
win the support and good will of the Council because, as admitted 
by the United Provinces Government, in the very next year, 
the hostile criticism of 1921 gave place to a real understanding. 
Since then the Council has year by year passed the department’s 
demand without reducing it by a single rupee — ^a unique record. 
Members of all sections of the Council are how united in the 
view that expenditure on agriculture should be increased. The 
interest of the Council has reacted on the work of the depart- 
ment which is now said to be in closer touch with the needs of 
the province than at any earlier period. The following striking 
tribute has been paid by the United Provinces Government to 
the work of the deparTtment fence the introduction of the 
Reforms : There is cause for satisfaction with the record of 
the department since 1921. It has adapted itself to the Reformed 
Constitution and has made full use of the greater opportunities 
for development which that Constitution has afforded lo it. 
There has been development in every direction and much wwk 
has been done, the full results of which will only be revealed in 
the future. But the province is a large one and the vast majority 
of its people are dependent on the land for their livelihood, so 
that it ^ will take time before the people as a whole begin to 
enjoy the full benefits which the work of the department will 
ultimately bring to them.” Three Ministers, Mr. C. Y. Chin- 
tamani, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa*id Khan and Tbakur 
Bajendra Singh, have administered the affairs of the depart- 
ment. The United Provinces Government speaks of their work 
in the following terms: ” Mr. Ghint^ani was not himself a 
landholdin: but took a keen interest in the department and was 
responsible for the initiation of the policy which has led to 
the rapid development of the depa^ent’s work, and ^ 
example was followed by his two suooessors, who both km m 
heremtary. interest in the land and its {ooblams/* The depart- 
ment h^ been fortunate in haidng Mr. Clarii» as its head siiiee 
1931. He is stated to b^ve. completely won the oonfidends 
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successive Legislative Councils and to have kept in close touch 
with all the three Ministers with each of whom — in spite of their 
conflicting politics — his relations have been excellent. 

(b) The Excise Dbpaetment. 

33. A reference to the United Provinces Government’s 
Memorandum will show that the period since 1921 has been 
one of very considerable activity in the Excise department. The 
principal administrative reforms introduced have been — 

(1) enhanceilient of duties; 

^2) extension of the contract supply system to hemji 
drugs ; \ 

(3) substitution of the surcharge system of licence fees', 
for the auction system ; 

(4) extension of the sealed bottle system of vend of 
country Spirit; 

(5) creation of licensing boards and a provincial advisory 
board ; 

(6) extension of the tree-tax system of tari ; 

(7) curtailment of the hours of sale ; and 

(8) reduction of the number of shops. 

The department has been under three successive Ministers, 
each of whom has introduced far-reaching changes. The depart- 
ment has been the subject of much criticism by the Legislative 
Council , whose feeling has been in favour of a policy in advance 
of that actually adopted by Government. It has been recognised 
that on the whole the Council has dealt with the problems of 
the department in a practical manner, and has realised the 
need for ordered progress. 

In regard to the relations which have existed between the 
Ministers and the administrative staff of the department, the 
Government has the following to say : In no other department 
has Ministerial policy involved so many and so extensive changes 
in the previously existing system, but in no other department 
have the staff co-operated more loyally with the Minister. There 
has been little interference by any Minister in those details of 
administration which should be left to the head of the depart- 
ment and there have been no difiBculties in the matter of appoint- 
ments.” This department enjoys a peculiar position as it is 
dependent on Reserved departments for the actual carrying 
out <rf its work. The Police and the District OfiBcers are the 
executives which carry out the department’s policy. In spite 
of the very complicated nature of the relations between the 
Excise and the l^served departments, instances of conflict have 
not been mmyt although it must be conceded that the existing 
position of the department is extremely anomalous. 

(c) The Inoustbibs DnPABTMKNT. 

84. The United .Provinces Govmiment admits that the 
Beforms period has been one of considerable activity in the 



Department of Induathes; it goes further and says that it is 
unquestionable that this activity was stimulated by the Reformed 
system of Government. Important developments in the depart- 
ment, such as the institution of the Stores Purchase Department, 
the industrial survey and the opening of new schools, owe their 
inception to the Ministers and the Council. During the Reforms 
period economies have been effected in the department, and new 
developments have been initiated. The Government have 
recently reviewed the working of the Stores Purchase Depart- 
ment with the following observations : “ Government are confi- 
dent that this department has a future of much usefulness before 
it. Its value in the stimulation of industries is obvious. Even 
from a narrow commercial point of view it should pay for its 
running several times over from the savings effected.*’ All this 
is to the credit of those who have worked the Reformed 
Constitution. 

(d) Thb Eduoation Drpabtmbnt. 

35. In no other department has the Council taken more inter- 
est than in the Education Department. There is no doubt that 
since the Reforms education has been more in the public eye 
than previously,'* and that the Council has reinforced the 
claims of the department on public funds." We refrain at this 
stage from discussing the activities of this department at any 
length as we have heard no evidence in regard to it. We would, 
however, like to be given an opportunity to submit a supple- 
mentary Note on the subject of Growth of Education after we 
have been favoured with the Hartog Committee's Rep<»rt. 

(6) The Medical DEPARTMaaNT. 

36. The Medical Department has had rather a chequered 
career during the period of the Reforms. There has been conflict 
of public and scientific interest on the question of the encomrage- 
ment of the indigenous systems of medicine. There has 
been conflict of service interests in the matter of appointments 
and the conflict of racial interests in the matter of medical 
attendance. There has been deterioration of medical administra- 
tion under District Boards. All these factors have combined to 
make the position of the Minister in charge of the medical affairs 
one of considerable difficulty. In spite of all this, the relations 
between successive Ministers and Inspectors-General, <£ whom 
there have been five during the Reforms, have on the wliole been 
quite friendly, though their points of view have in many matters 
been diametrically opposed, 

(/) Thb Public Health Dhpaetmbnt. 

37. The following para^ph from the Oovamineht Memoran^ 
dum will becur r^uroduction, as it sums up the gosition of tlte 
Public Bealtb l^artment under the Reformed Ckinsti^utioii :~ 

" The Ministers in charge of fiie ^ 

have been Pandit lagat Narain, Sbqa Paimaiiias^ HM, 
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Bajeahwar Bali. The department has been fortunate in 
having had as its Director since 1919 Lieut. -Colonel 
C. L. Dunn, who has shown much initiative and energy in 
developing public health administration in the province and 
laying sound foundations for future progress. He has from 
the first realised the need for keeping in close touch with 
the members of the Legislative Council as well as the 
Minister, with whom his relations have throughout been 
satisfactory. Rai Rajeshwar Bali pursued- a policy of 
cautious advance and invariably refused to move till himself 
convinced, but once convinced he used all his influence with 
the Legislative Council to obtain the adoption of his policy. 
He took great interest in the department’s work and himself 
initiated schemes for the improvement of pilgrim centres and 
village sanitation, and also assumed responsibility for reject- 
ing or modifying other schemes which be considered 
impracticable.** 

The United Provinces Government has pointed out the neces- 
sity for co-ordination in the work of this department between 
the different provinces. It has raised the issue whether for the 
purposes of public health India should not be treated as one 
country instead of as a collection of provinces. It is added that 
in the existing conditions the good work of a province with an 
advanced system of public health administration might be 
rendered nugatory owing to its proximity to a province with a 
less advanced sj-stem. We consider that the new Constitution 
should provide some means for co-ordinating the activities of 
different provinces in this as well as, perhaps, in certain other 
departments. 

THE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING BODIES. 

Reason for Inquiry. 

38. One of the principal duties of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission as enjoined by section 84 A of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, is to inquiry into the development of self-governing 
bodies which mainly are the Municipalities, the District Boards* 
and the Village Panchayats. The Munic^alities and the District 
Bosiirds are, next to the Legislative Council, the most important 
representative institutions in these provinces. The authors of 
the Montford Report emphasised the need of the introduction of 
complete popular control in the local self-governing bodies : they 
considered that ** responsible institutions will not be stably rooted 
until they become broad-based.*’ In these provinces the principle 
had already been recognised to some extent before it was 
enunciated at those illustrious hands. 

The MunioipaiiIiieb. 

89* United Provinces KunicipaUties Act of 1916 which has 
^ operation with a few amei^bneiits gave non-official 
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chairmen to almost all the Municipalities : only hve out of the 
85 Boards have nominated official (ffiairmen. Xt gave very large 
elected majorities : in most Boards Government’s power of 
nomination is restricted to two members. It gave them further 
freedom in regard to taxation and budget, and enlarged control 
over the establishment. Under the Act only two classes — 
Muhammadans and Non-Muhammadans — are given separate 
representation on religious grounds and provision is made for 
weighted representation to the Moslems according to an elaborate 
scale varying with the population in each area. It laid down a 
rather restricted franchise, and a private Bill (supported by 
Government) which became law in 1922 reduced it generally to 
the level of the (Council franchise. The qualiftcations are chiefly 
based on ownership or tenancy of a house or a building of a 
certain annual rental value and a Municipal tax on income, the 
amounts of the rental value or the income assessed varying in 
the different Municipalities. The present Mtmicipal franchise 
is mutatis mutandis similar to and in some respects lower than 
that for the District Boards. Though in some towns it is as 
restricted as that for the Legislative Council, in a majority of 
towns it is somewhat more liberal.** The chief functions of the 
Boards are conservancy, water-supply, street-lighting, provision 
of medical relief by establishing or supporting hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and mainttoance of primary schools. Every Board 
has its own staff and may keep an Executive Officer : in the case 
of the 10 larger Municipalities the Government can even require 
one to be appointed. An Executive Officer is appointed by the 
Board subject to the Local Government’s approval ; he may be 
punished or dismissed by the Board, but he has a right of appeal 
to the Government. The district officer and the Commissioner 
have some powers of interference in the administration of the 
Boards, the Education and Public HeUth Departments of the 
Government have certain powers of inspection, and the Local 
Government has certain restricted rights of general supervision 
and punishment by way of suspension or dissolution of the 
Boar^. The real control of Government is exercised in the 
making of grants. 

Tedbi Distbiot Boabds. 

40. The United Provinces District Boards Act of 1922 was the 
outcome of the labours of two committees appointed by the pte- 
Befonned Legislative Council in 1916 and 1919. The Govern- 
ment considered it desirable to defer legislation on the District 
Boards till the Beformed Government had come into bei^. An 
Act was, however, {ihssed in 1920 pioviding for the establiduneht 
of panchayats in &e villages possessing a very limited repiesenta- 
tive character. The District Boards Act of 1922 completely re- 
orgimised Distaict Boards. Its main features were : — 

(1) The complete disappearance of the offidal elemmt 
includmg distrid officers; 

(2) elected noii«<Ai:^ chairmen; 

now II 
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(3) relaxation of Gtovernment oonttol to a much larger 
extent than in the case of Municipalities ; 

(4) power to enhance the percentage of the local rate and 
to impose a tax on circumstances and property ; 

(6) electorates based on a wide franchise comprising 

(a) property qualification, and (b) educational qualification ; 

(6) restriction of nomination to only two non-official 
members, one of whom must ordinarily be selected from the 
Depressed and Backward classes ; 

(7) wide powers of control over staff and agents, and 

(8) statutory obligation to set up tahsil committees. 

The most important feature of the District Boards is that they 
are not merely advisory at legislative bodies, but have very large 
administrative powers. The Committee system introduced by the 
District Boards Act was a novel feature and a great many evils 
noticed in the District Board administration have been due to 
this mixing up of administrative and legislative functions. There 
are 48 District Boards in the province corresponding to the 48 
districts, having under their jurisdiction no less than 94 per cent, 
of the total population of the province. The normal district in 
the Oangetic Plain has an area of about 1,600 square miles and a 
population of a million. But there are great variations : one 
distiict has a population of over three and another of nearly two 
millions. The Act makes provision for weighted separate repre- 
sentation of the Muhammadans varying with their population, 
nie Boards have a large variety of functions, the most important 
of which are the provision and maintenaxiee of communications, 
hospitals, dispensaries, poor houses and asylums. Vernacular 
education, famine preventive and relief works, and pounds. The 
sources of revenue are : — 

(a) The local rate which is 5 per cent, of the annual value 
of the estates, the total yield for the province from this 
source in 192^27 being about 87 per cent, of the total 
income; 

(b) Government grants which in 1926-27 accounted for 
over 46 per cent, of the Boards’ total income ; 

(c) tax on cinkmastance and property which has been 
intri^imed only in seven districts ; 

(d) other sources such as the fees from cattle pounds, 
fetries, schools and hospitals, medical contributions and 

and ei^itions. Tim total yield from these other 
aources in 1926->26 amounted to about 18 per cent, of the 
tetel income. 

Of tile totaTexpeoditnre in, :U28-96, education consumed nearly 
Bb wr cent., piblic wcvks S6 per cent., and medical and public 
hisitiii Mftiy 18 per emtt 
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WOBEINO OF THS MUNlOIPALlTlBfi. 

41. The elections to the Municipal Boards have been very 
keenly contested at every successive election. For obvious 
reasons, it is in the towns far more than in the rural sacem that 
the value of the vote and of representative government is appre- 
ciably recognised by the people. “ The keen contest,” says 
the United Provinces Government, ” which in the larger Muni- 
cipalities characterised every general election since the 1916 Act 
came into force, marked ^th the general elections since the 
inauguration of the Reforms.” The contests in 1923 were, 
however, unusually keen and ” a good deal of new blood was 
let in.” The Boards have shown a capacity to make proper 
selection of chairmen, and in general communal considerations 
have not vitiated their choice. The views of the United Pro- 
vinces Government in this matter are well worth quoting. 

” Most Boards have elected two vice-chairmen, some of these 
belonging to the chief minority community. A few Boards 
with a majority of Hindu members have elected non-Hindu 
chairmen. Recently a Muhammadan has been elected as 
Chairman of the Benares Municipality ; Cawnpore had till re- 
cently, and Saharanpur still has, a Pars! chairman.” 

The Boards have come in for a certain * amount of justified 
criticism at the hands of the United Provinces Government. 
We have not had the’ privilege of examining any non-official on 
their working, and we base our conclusions mostly on the 
Memorandum submitted by the Government. ” The conduct 
of business in the meetings has on the whole not been business- 
like.” ” While the Boards now show a more lively interest 
in the maintenance of a regular water-supply, their manage- 
ment has not, generally speaking, been sufficiently busmess- 
like.” ” Not all Boards have adequately realised the import- 
ance of an efficient staff.” “While the popularity of piped 
water-supply has been growing, modem systems of water-borne 
sewerage are almost non-existent.” “ By 1920 the complaint 
that they (the roads) had deteriorated, especially in the large 
towns, was general.” The Municipal Boards’ handling of 
their educational system has in general been less efficient than 
the District Boards.” ” In the matter of collectioins, the Boards’ 
record has not been very encouraging.” 

These constitute the more important of the adverse criticisms 
that the Government has to make. But in assessing their value 
we must consider the dilfficulties and circumBt^uces in which 
the Boards have worked. The Boards were almost suddenly 
given a non-dficial diarocter, and it does require some time for 
people untrained in the art of government to acqurte habits of 
businesslike effidency. Great ffi»erence has been due to what 
the Government call petwmal equation/* and ft is admitted 
that ‘* 80006 Boards were, however, mme biwiiessfike and 
managed to finish their busmess in a much smaller number of 

71058 
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meetitigB. Industrial members — sometimes busy men of affairs 
— ^were often to blame for meetings proving abortive/’ If in 
regard to water-supply the Boards have not been so active as 
they might have been, it was largely a question of finances. The 
people do not fully realise that they must pay for water just 
as they pay for street-lighting. The point was brought out 
clearly by Sir Ivo Elliott (Secretary, Local Self-Government, 
Unit^ Provinces) in his reply to questioh No. 33 in the course 
of his examination before the Joint Free Conference. He said : 
“ Several towns have, without the stimulus from Government 
themselves proposed the establi^ment of water- works. The 

difiBcult^ has b^n a financial difficulty. It is more generally 
understood, I think, 5y the population that they should pay 
for electric light than t^t they ^ould pay 'for water. There is 
no particular objection to paying a special charge for electric 
light snpphed by the Municipality and consequently the electric 
light schemes finance themselves from the very beginning. The 
introduction of a water-works system is obstructed by the diffi- 
culty of having to impose a water-rate. That results in the 
fact that no proposal comes up to the Government from Muni- 
cipal Boards for water-works which does not ask for a grant of, 
as a rule, half the capital cost of establishing the water-works. 
It is not always financially possible to make that grant, 'and 
consequently the actual progress in the development of water- 
works is slower than it is likely to be in the case of electric 
light works.*’ The financial difficulties of the MunicipaUties 
have been very great indeed and have hampered every sphere 
of their activity. They have been left to their own resources, for 
grants and contribu&ms form almost a negligible fraction ” 
of their revenues. Most Boards have, however, taken steps tc 
impose fresh taxation. In the imposition of taxation, which ii 
always a difficult matter for all representative bodies, the Boards 
have shown sufficient respcmsibility. In seven years the income 
raised by them has risen from 106 to 144 lakhs ; and the increase 
is made up mostly <d itacreased income .from taxation which rose 
from 69.89 to 103.67 lakhs. Uie incidence of Municipal income 
rose from B6.8-13-6 in 1919-20 to B8.6-4-0 in 1926-27. ** The 
pre-Bef orm policy ot eubstantial grants from provincial revenues 
for the establishment of water-supply systems has been dis- 
carded,” says the United Provinces Government. If drainage 
on modem hues is lagging behind, it is because the modern 
syston of sewerage is an expensive one. Those Boards which 
can afford it, such as Cawnpcure and Lucknow, have introduced 
it. Tb» deterioration of tomb has assumed a great importance, 
but here again finances have proved the great stumbling block. 
In the wcMrda of the Uniied Evinces GOTemment ” no Board 
Im my res^e capitid of its own, and Government are not in 
a pbsiticm to make all the loans asked for by them.'* And the 
rapid giowth heavy lor^ traffic has imposed heavy and un- 
expedeid stram m Municipal roads. The Boards had limited 
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revenues at their disposal and rosids were starved for the sake 
of balancing the budget.” The bigger Municipalities are, how- 
ever, taking interest in roads; Lucknow and Cawnpore have 
already a number of asphalted roads. ” In the matter of elec- 
tric street-lighting,” says the United Provinces Government, 

these provinces have recently made rapid progress. Including 
six towns which adopted electric lighting since 1st January, 
1921, there are at present 11, the lighting arrangements of which 
are satisfactory.” In regard to medical relief, whereas certain 
Boards have shown reluctance to maintain or subsidise the 
hospitals that already existed — here, too, there is the plea of 
financial inadequacy — some of them have established dispensaries 
providing for medical relief on indigenous hues, which are de- 
cidedly cheaper and more congenial to the Indian temperament. 
Government thinks that of the popularity of such dispensaries 
” there is no doubt.” The Boards have incurred increasing 
expenditure on conservancy. The expenditure on account of 
health officers and sanitary inspectors went up within the last 
seven years from 1.52 to 2.70 lakhs; but the real position is 
better than these figures indicate because the Boards no longer 
contribute towards the pay, etc., of the superior staff which has 
been provincialised. Much of the steady improvement of sani- 
tary conditions has been due to the Public Health and Medical 
Departments, but it is admitted that ” they (the Boards) have 
generally shown I'eadiness to follow the departments' lead.” 
This point touches the crux of the matter, for, it will be seen, 
the great difficulty under which the local bodies have been 
labouring is the absence of direction and advice from above. 
In regard to education the Boards have displayed great activity ; 
33 Boards have introduced compulsory primary education in the 
whole or selected portions of the area under their jurisdiction. 
Collections of taxes have not been as efficient as could be de- 
sired ; but that was largely due to inefficient staff. That is 
another major difficulty against which the Boards have had to 
contend. The staff is too much under the control of the Boards 
and the system has all the evils of a service at the mercy of 
the Legislature. In the words of the United Provinces Govern- 
ment ” local Boards* work could easily attain a higher standard 
if the selection and control of the staff be reduced to a proper 
system, the tenure of office be made reasonably secure, and 
the scope for intrigue and undue interference by members be 
minimised.'* 

WOBKINO OF THE DISTRICT BoABDS. 

42. ” Since the passing of the United Provinces District Boards 
Act of 1922 only two general elections have been held ; both were 
very keenly contested. * * ‘ * The lack of vitality from which the old 
District Boards suffered was responsible for the poor and irregu- 
lar attendance of non-official members. The first year after the 
Boards' reconstitution showed an all-round improvement, 
now H s 
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Business was gone through with the smaUest number of meet- 
ings; abortive meetings were fewer and the percentage of 
adjourned ones went down even more." With these remarks 
the United Provinces Government begin their account of the 
working of the District Boards. Criticism follows soon after. 

Interference on the part of individual members with the post- 
ings and transfers of the staff led to administrative deterioration." 
" The Boards cannot as a whole be said to have fully exploited 
their own sources of income." " Little regard to economy 
has been paid by some Boards." " It must be confessed that 
the keeping of accounts and the observance of rules shared 
deterioration in common with many other aspects of the Boards’ 
administration." " The plain fact is that the roads were 
everywhere starved. This was the legacy which the reconsti- 
tuted Boards inherited from their predecessors." " The Boards 
continued to display httle interest " in the development carried 
out by the Department of Public Health. The district officers 
who gave evidence before the Joint Free Conference also com- 
plained that there has been all-round deterioration. 

But all chis criticism loses much of its force when it is con- 
sidered that the Boards have had a very brief existence^ indeed. 
Real rural self-government in the province dates from 1923. 
And the task thrown on the Boards has been stupendous. The 
Boards were suddenly invested with the powers that the district 
officer with all his staff and prestige had ]^rformed. The point 
was made very clear during the examination of Sir Ivo Elliott. 
We quote below an extract from the verbatim report of his 
examination : 

QueHion S6. — ^Then I suppose as long as you had the 
€X officio cboiiman he was in a very strong administrative 
position because, he had got his own subordinates in the 
district who were always available? 

Anwfif . — He had a large and widely-distributed revenue 
staff for the collection of the revenue who were available 
to inspect and to watch the execution of work that was 
nominally done for District Boards. 

Qucition 57.— -Then when the transfer takes place, of 
greater responsibility and to a non-official elected chair- 
man, it seems to me offhand that the newly-constituted 
District Board has a very difficult task thrown on it, because 
it would appear to lose the services to the full extent of 
this well-organised official administrative body? 

Anetosf.— ^at is the case, and the effect of that is seen 
in the difficulty which the District Boards find in getting 
thmr work done, and in making progress. 

was not the only difficulty. In the case of District as 
^tel as off the Municipal Boards there has been a rather injudi- 
pous relaxMicm of control from the headquarters. ' The {x^ular 
oty lor " real aid dEective local self-government " has resulted 
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in the Government’s keeping their hands oS the affairs of the 
Boards as far as possible. Local self-government and local 
responsibility are by no means inconsistent with effective survey 
and the occasional control or stimulus of the central authority. 
Not only has there been lack of control, but there has not been 
any attempt to advise them. The policy has been to let them 
learn by their difficulties; it may have some justification, but 
it has rendered the period of experiment least suited to an 
inquiry by the Statutory Commission. The members of the 
Commission themselves showed their appreciation of the point 
in the examination of Sir Ivo Elliott. Major Attlee was pleased 
to suggest that the arrangements for central control had been 
rather chaotic, that there was no general advice and direction 
on the technique of Local Government at all. To these diffi- 
culties may be added the legacy of financial embarrassment that 
the Boards inherited from their predecessors and a feeling of 
communalism that was only the repercussion of the unfortunate 
tension prevailing outside. 

Conclusion. 

43. In the end we fully endorse the conclusion that the United 
Provinces Government have arrived at with regard to the accom- 
plishments of the District Boards ; in our opinion the same naay , 
with slight changes, be ^aid about the working of the Municipal 
Boards : — 

“ The Boards have had to contend against great diffi- 
culties, inexperience, lack of a trained executive, wide areas, 
weakness of public opinion, the defective nature of the legis- 
lation under which they have been working, and lastly, and 
above all, the bitterness of communal feeling. In spite of 
these difficulties, this Government were able, in reporting 
in 1927 on the working of the Beforms, to say that the 
work of the Boards had on the whole been satisfactory, 
though still leaving much to be desired.” 

PART IL 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FUTURE ADVANCE. 

Thb Cash fob Full Fbovikoial Autonomx. 

44. We have so far described tbe working of the Reforms 
since their inauguration, and we trust we have adduced sufficient 
facts and data to enable us to conclude that this province has 
made the most of the Reforms and has estd^lish^ its claim 
to a further substantial instalment of them. The Legislature 
has drown increased responsibilify, there is a markfed awakening 
in the electorate, and the Transferred Departments have under 
raocesdve Ministm made remarkable progress, d^te insuper- 
able difficulties of finance and extraordinary optical conditions 
which prevailed in the ooenhry during wb last nine years. 

tiois 
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We Tentare to think that far reasonableness and a real desire 
to work the Beforms, this province has shown itself second to 
none in India. The conclusion arrived at by the United Pro- 
vinces Government is that " whatever has been the experience 
of other provinces it can be held that dyarchy has been worked 
in this province without an undue amount of friction and with 
a maintenance of a reasonable standard of efficiency in the 
administration.** If, therefore, the granting of further Beforms 
is dependent on how this province has acquitted itself during 
the experimental period of the last nine years, it would appear 
to have a claim at least as good as any other province in India j 
and a good deal better than some. We are aware that in more 
than one province the grant of full provincial autonomy — we \ 
shall define this term later on — ^is seriously under consideration, \ 
and we are clearly of opinion that this extension of popular 
government is fully due in this province. 

Unanimous Opinion against DvARCHy. 

45. In the first part of this report, we have freely used the 
words of the United Provinces Government to show that dyarchy 
is unworkable, cumbersome and illogical. This province has 
made the best of this awkward system for nine* years, and there 
seems no reason why it should be saddled with it any longer 
when it has shown its capacity for fuller responsibility. Taking 
a most unbiased and detached view of the whole situation and 
after giving full consideration to the claims and difficulties of 
various castes, creeds and communities, we have evolved our 
proposals which aim at establishing full provincial autonomy 
with immediate effect. We have provided safeguards against 
possibilities of breakdown in the administration and also against 
any chances of unfair treatment of one community by another. 
Our Committee is thoroughly representative of the different com- 
munities in the province whose claims deserve the most careful 
consideration of those who are entrusted with the task of draw- 
ing up the future Constitution. That we have reached virtual 
unanimity is proof positive of the fact that there has been a 
spirit of'give and take in all our deliberations, and our decisions 
are the result of a compromise between the conflicting claims 
of Hindus, Musalmans, Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indmns and 
Gbriatians. All these rival communities are united in their 
demand for a system of proyincial autonomy where there will 
be no reservation of subjects and where real responsibility will 
rest with the pec^le. All the different comimpiities diaxe- 
comtnon sentiment and historic associations, and in spite of com- 
mnnri dissenmons which have unfortunately disturbed the happi- 
ness of our householdi we think we are a body of people uniM 
by a corporate sentiment of definite intensity, intimacy and 
dignity, and there is no doubt that we are related to a definite 
home country. It cannot, we are confident, be argued sgainst 
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us that there is an absence of the feeling of nationality in us. 
We have got all the requisites of national unity, and we are 
not so short-sighted as not to know that internal and communal 
dissentions can only result in thwarting the progress of the 
country as a whole. We understand the value of unity : we 
know full well “ united we stand, divided we fall.*' 

Interdependence of oub Proposals. 

46. In this connection we wish to make it clear that we 
regard our main proposals as vitally interdependent. As we 
have said above, they are the result of compromise between the 
rival and conflicting claims of the various interests that we 
severally represent ; and it is for this reason that we would warn 
against our recommendations being considered piecemeal. 

Meaning of Provincial Autonomy. 

47. Before we proceed further, we must understand the mean- 
ing of the term “ autonomy ” which has been freely, though 
somewhat loosely, used in connection with proposals for advance 
in provincial governments. Autonomy has been defined “ in 
general, freedom from external restraint, self-government.*' 
Another definition of it puts it as a “ polity in whiA the citizens 
of any State manage their own Government.*’ It is obvious 
that the word '' autonomy ** cannot be used in its absolute sense 
in relation to the provinces of India. In any system of provin- 
cial autonomy, equilibrium has to be established between the 
central power and local liberty. This brings us at once to the 
question of fitting the provinces into a system of federation where 
without predicting an equality of interest between the two 
parts of the constitutional equation, it is necessary to ensure 
a state of equipoise or contentment which may guarantee the 
whole system against violent disturbance from within. There 
is no doubt that the steps we are called upon to take in the 
solution of the Indian constitutional problem, will bring us 
face to face with some of those very questions which the makers 
of federal Constitutions in Germany, in Switzerland, ,in thq 
British Dominions and in the United States of America, had 
to answer. So far as India is concerned, we are fortunate in 
being able to approach our task with a Central Government 
alrec^y firmly established, which we regard as a piece of good 
fortune because we hate the important nucleus around which 
to build our Constitution. The present situation requires rather 
the liberation of the provinces from central control than the 
protection of the central authority from provincial encroach- 
ments. Whatever meaning may be given to the term provincial 
autonomy, it is idle to expect that the provinces will be entirely 
free .Of external consol by the Government of India. It is 
obvious that tiiere can be no provincml autonomy without fr*^ 
or self-governing institutions. It is for this rea^n that in the 
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fifth paragraph of the Preamble to the Govemmeot of India 
Act, the following words occur : " and whereas concurrently 
with the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
the provinces of India it is expedient to give to 'these provinces, 
in provincial matters the largest measure of independence of, 
the Government of India, which is compatible with the duet 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.” The im- 
portant implication of the above Preamble is that the release of 
the provinces from the control of the Government of India is 
to proceed concurrently with the development of self-governing 
institutions in the provinces. Federal Constitutions vary in 
character and display in their variety the results of the strength 
between the centripetal and the centrifugal forces. The United 
States of America and the Australian Commonwealth are 
examples of the centrifugal type of federations, Canada being 
illustrative of the centripetal t 3 rpe. In the United States of 
America, which is perhaps the oldest model of a federal Consti- 
tution, the component States were in existence long before the 
union took place. The Constitution in the United States 
explicitly assigns to the central authority only those powers and 
duties which must be deemed common to the whole nation, the 
residue of power being left in the hands of the States composing 
the^ Union. The Australian and Swiss Constitutions are of a 
similar character. In all these Constitutions the powers of the 
Central Government are limited and the balance of power vests 
in the component States. It is important to note that in all 
these countries strong and organised governments, independent 
of any central authority, were in existence in the component 
States before these latter decided to unite themselves into a 
federation. The case of Canada may be called the constitutional 
antithesis of that of the countries just described. In all those 
countries the Central Government possesses only such powers as 
have been expressly assigned to it — everything else being left 
to the States^ut the reverse is the case with Canada. The 
Constitution of Canada expressly provides that all residuary 
powers vest in .the Canadian Parliament and not in the provinces. 
It is apparent that the future Constitution of India is going to 
partake of a similar character. Unlike the United States, where 
each State had original and inherent powers which belonged to 
it before it entered the Union, and where consequently each State 
is supposed to possess prima facie unlimited powers unless any 
can be shown to have been taken away by the federal Constitu- 
tion, the type qt Government which would come into being in 
India would be such as to give to the Central Government 
supreme authority over the provinces except where the Consti- 
tution Assigns the subjects to them. Thus, any provincial 
,|^nton<uny which we may seek to establish, would be subject to 
tsuch control by the C^tral ^vemment as may be prescribed, 
^ We do not state ^at the line which is to divide matters of 
emm0n ernwmm to the whole federation from matters of tocal 



concern will be absolutely clear. Nor do we imply that in the 
future Constitution of India the proTinces wUl not have full 
liberty of action within the scope expressly assigned to them*, 
but we do say that anything outside this expressly assigned 
scope must belong to the Central Government. The establish- 
ment of full provincial autonomy connotes the relaxation of the 
powers of superintendence possessed by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State so as to leave the provinces their 
own masters in regard to the subjects entrusted to them in their 
respective territories. For our purposes we have not assumed 
what definite form the future Government of India is going 
to take, although we have kept in front of us the probability of 
the national government of the country being placed on an equal 
footing with the other Dominions at no distwt date. Whatever 
powers are at present possessed by the Secretary of State would, 
on the attainment of Dominion status, be transferred to the 
Central Government. The system of provincial autonomy recom- 
mended would leave the present relation between the Central 
and Provincial Governments untouched except that the former's 
powers of intervention will be substantially circumscribed. The 
change of real importance that will take place will be that such 
provincial subjects, as are at present “ reserved,** will be trans- 
ferred to the control of the Provincial Legislatures. We are 
alive to the fact that the proposed change would involve a more 
complete separation of finances between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments and would necessitate the drawing of 
a clearer demarcating line in taxation and legislation. Simi- 
larly, definite provision ' would be necessary to provide for the 
enforcement of the authority of the Central Government over 
the Provincial Governments. Again, the question of the borrow- 
ing powers of the provinces would have to be gone into and a 
method devised whereby the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, which tap the same source when they go into the money 
market, do not compete with each other in interest rates. 
Lastly, there is the important question of the classification of 
subjects into Central and Provincial. All such matters will have 
to be carefully adjusted and provided for. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE GRANT OP PROVINCIAL 
AUTONOMY. 

(A) CoMiruKAn Ta^aiON. 

48. The immediate grant of full autoncnny to pmvinces has 
been resisted on several grounds. The most formidable argu* 
ment which has been advanced against the granting of provincial 
autonomy to tiiis province is bsm on the prevalence of com* 
munal tension. Indeed, according to tEe minute attached to 
t))e Local Government's llempranduin by the honourable NaWsh 
Ahmad Gbr’id MemitNsr, it is very 

clear the4 the of oommumil tenisiim k the only tmm 



why be does XK>t advocate the iransfer oi all departments to 
the oontzol of the Legislative Ck>imcil at this stage. Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Sa’id Khan 1^ very candidly stated that he has always 
been of opinion, and is still cl opinion, that in these provinces 
we have given sufficient proof of the fact that we can be trusted 
with responsibility to run the machinery of Government.’^ He 
has admitted that he made it dear' in the note which he, as a 
Minister, submitted to the Muddiman Committee in 1924, that 
full provincial autonomy with certain safeguards could be given 
to these provinces. He has equally frankly admitted that if he 
has now been compelled to agree with great reluctance” to 
the continuance of what he calls the ” cumbrous and awkward 
system of dyarchy,” it is only because there has been marked 
deterioration in communal feelings in these provinces. We can- 
not help appreciating the candour and the weight of this pro- 
nouncement, knowing, as we do, that the Nawab is perhaps the 
most succesirful Indian administrator of recent times which this 
province has produced. The Nawab Sahib himself has had ex- 
perience as a non-official member in the Beformed Council, and 
since 1923 has been a respected member of Government, for 
the first three years as a Minister and subsequently for the last 
three years as a member of the Governor’s Executive Council. 
In the last-named capacity, he has been in charge of the Police, 
Judicial and Jail departments, which go to make up the subject 
of ” Law and Order.” It is in regard to the transfer of this 
subject that so many conflicting opinions are held. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Nawab Bahib’s recommendation to defer the 
transfer of certain depaximents makes it clear that statutory 
provision should be made now to enable the Government of India 
to review after five years the question of transferring the remain- 
ing departments .to the control of the Legislature. He regards 
the communal tension as a passing phase and is very sure that 
a change in feeling between the two communities will soon come 
about. We are equally hopeful, but we differ from the Nawab 
Sahib inasmuch as we feel that even though communal tension 
may he the stumbling block in our way at present, yet it does 
not constitute sufficient reason for withholding from the province 
an advance which it has earned and for which it has otherwise 
shown its fitness.- The minority and backward communities 
should, of course, be provided with safeguards so that their rights 
are not trampled upon by the majority communities. . This 
would, in our opinion, remove the existing communal tension 
and will make ihe various ’communities realise that they have 
to work together for the cxmimon good, and that their salvation 
lies in team work. At present there is no real objective before 
the different important communities : there is nothing that they 
can collectively work for. The present cleavage along communal 
Urtes is due very largely to the fact that in the expected Beforms 
ea^ community is out to for itself the moat it can. Human 
naiwa being what it ia^ majority communitv wants to have 
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all the power in its own hands which naturally makes the 
minority community feel uneasy. Likewise, the minority com- 
munity probably thinks that now is the chance for it to drive 
a hard bargain, because it knows that the constitutional problem 
cannot be solved without its co-operation « We must not be 
taken to mean that there is not a large and influential section 
of either community which has taken a larger view of things and 
has risen above petty considerations of this character. If it can 
be shown that things have gone so far that every community in 
the country thinks in terms of itself alone, then the future would 
be gloomy indeed. There are hundreds and thousands of Hindus 
and Muslims who still live together in peace and with the 
friendliest of relations subsisting between them. They are proud 
to be Indians and would not let the fair name of the motherland 
be soiled. If proof were needed of this amity of relations be- 
tween the two important communities, it would be forthcoming 
in no small measure in foreign countries and colonies where 
both the communities are living together as brothers and sisters. 
We do not hear of communal dissensions in those places, and 
Hindus and Musalmans are both shoulder to shoulder in the many 
pioneer ventures which they have undertaken in those countries. 
We cannot resist the conclusion that the present communal 
differences in the home country are similar to the differences 
which are known to arise amongst brothers when there is a 
question of the division of a testamentairy property left by a 
father or other relation. Once the partition of the property is 
completed, the brothers take no time in making up &eir differ- 
ences and share the paternal home without any discord. The 
system of Govemment we have recommended will have in it 
such safeguards as will automatically prevent one community 
riding rough shod over another. We consider that this assurance 
is necessary, as it will be the surest means of removing the 
present discord which is bom of uncertainty and suspicion as 
to the future. For instance, if it is made clear that the execu- 
tive of a Provincial Government will conrasE of Ministers drawn 
from both the communities which at present harbour distrust 
for each other and if the principle of joint responsibilitv is made 
incumbent it is not likely that the Hindu members of the Minis- 
try would, or could, ignore their Muhammadan colleagues, and 
accordingly the Ministry as a whole'^ v«^ould be bound to take 
decisions which would not injure the legitimate rights of the 
Muslim minc«ity community. Likewise no party in the Coimcil 
can afford to ignore the Muslim bloc which would be of sufficient 
strength to make its presence felt. If we analyse carefully 
the fears expressed in some quarters in regard to minorities 
suffering under a system of full responsible Government we would 
very soon discover that there is no real basis for them. To take 
one etample, we have heard it said tSat a Hindu Minister in 
charge of Law and Order may act communally and nmy after 
a Gommunal riot refuse to order tSe prosecution of bis fellow*^ 
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religionists, or may mthdraw cases already instituted against 
them by the district authorities. We consider that under the 
scheme recommended by us no Minister can show such flagrant 
disregard for justice and fair play — the Cabinet will include 
representatives of both communities, and a Hindu Minister must 
act jointly with his Muslim colleagues if the Cabinet is to govern 
as a whole. To our mind it would be impossible for either a 
Hindu or a Muslim Minister to ignore what is just and right f<»: 
both the communities if the Ministry is to work in concord under 
a system of joint responsibility. i 

Safkouabds fob Muslims. \ 

49. We recognise the need for such safeguards as will prevent \ 
the minority communities being unfairly treated. The demand \ 
for full provincial autonomy is endorsed by all the signatories to 
this report but one, of whom three are Hindus including one 
member of the Depressed Classes, two leading Musalmans, and 
one Anglo-Indian. The two Muslim members, however, want 
to make it clear that, -as a condition precedent to the grant 
of provincial autonmny, certain rights and privileges must be 
safeguarded to their community. 

They ask for the following : — 

(1) Thirty-three per cent, representation in the Cabinet. 

(2) Bepresentation in both houses of the Legislature to be 
30 per cent, of the members returned frcun elected constitu- 
encies, and, where the Governor has the power to do so, 
30 per cent, of nominations to be confined to Muslims. 

(8) Separate electorates for the Legislature according to 
the Congress-League Pact of 1916 as accepted in the exist- 
ing constitution. 

(4) Separate electorates for local bodies as existing at 
present. 

(5) Effective representation in all autonomous bodies 
created and controlled bv the Legislature, for example, the 
University and the Board of Intermediate Education. 

(6) Bepre8entati<») in all services maintained by the Gov- 
emihisixt to the extent of 33 per cent, and those maintained 
by local and ether antemomous bodies in proportion to their 
representation in those liodies. 

(7) Provision to ensure to the Muhammadans adequate 
share in grants-in-aid given by the State and the self-govern- 
ing bodies. 

<8) Guarantees for the |U>otection and {u^omotion of the 
Urdu language, Muslim education and culture, religion, per- 
sonal laws and dharitable institutions. 

(9) A provisiop that no bill or resolution or any part 
tiiareof ^all be paseed in any Xiegislature or any other elected 
bodf Ibree^foin^ of tiie MusUm members of ifiat par> 

' Imme body epfoee msii bfll or resolution or any pm( thereof 
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on the ground that it affects the interests particularly of the 
Muslim community; the question whether the matter is 
<x7nmunal will be decided by the president of that body, 
against whose decision an appeal shall lie to the Gk>venior. 

Discussion of thssb safbouahds : (a) Extbnt of Muslim 

mUPKESENTATlON. 

60. We have given our best consideration to these safeguards, 
and we are in general agreement with the principles underlying 
them. So far as the weighted representation in the Legislature 
and the Cabinet is concerned, we consider that in the present 
state of affairs it must undoubtedly be guaranteed to the Muslim 
community. The extent of weighted representation in the Legis- 
lature which we recommend is the same as was contained in 
the Congress-League Pact of 1916 and is found embodied in the 
existing Constitution ; we think that under the present circum- 
stances it should not be disturbed. 

We agree that in making such nominations as are within the 
Gk)vemor’8 unfettered prerogative he should be charged with the 
instruction that Muslims should get their proper share of these 
nominations. 


(6) Separate; Electorates. 

51, The problem of separate electorates has been the subject of 
more controversy than any other. We feel, and the feeling is 
fully shared by the authors of the Memorandum of the Musal- 
mans of the United Provinces, that the system of separate 
electorates is not an ideal one. On page 5 of their Memoranduin 
they state : — 

There is thus no alternative for the Muslims in the 
present state of the country except to insist on separate 
electorates and separate representation of the Muslims, 
much indeed as is their desire that it should be done away 
with soon.” 

We agree, therefore, that as long as the present estrangement 
between the two communities exists, they seem to be an unavoid- 
able necessity. Insistence on the part of Hindus to abolish these 
separate electorates forthwith unfortunately widens the gulf 
between the two communities and makes the Muslims feel more 
suspicious and distrustful. The Hindu signatories to this report 
are sure that a time will come when their Muslim compatriots 
will themselves want the abolition of separate electorates. 
They would, therefore, leave it to the Muslims themselves to 
some in the fullness of time and say that they have no longer 
any reason to doubt the hand fides of their Hindu fellow-country- 
men, and 80 they would merge their political entity into one 
common whole. The suggestion, therefore, is that sepkrate 
elec^rates should be allowed for the pitessnt, but it should he 
oimn to the minoiity ooanmunities for whose benefit separate 
efectorates have been instituted to decide at any time that 4hey 
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should give place to joint electorates. This will be one of the 
provisions of the Constitution which should be capable of amend- 
ment by the Provincial Legislature itself provided a three-fourths 
majority of the community concerned agrees to the change. 
We have discussed the question of amendment of the Constitu- 
tion m detail in paragraphs 82-93. We agree on the same 
grounds that Muslim representation should be through separate 
electorates in local bodies, though we think that it is not within 
the purview of the present constitutional inquiry to make sug- 
gestions for the local bodies which are a matter for the Legis- 
latures creating them. 

( c ) Safbguaeds Nos. (5), (7), (8) and (9). 

52. We agree that the Muslims should be effectively repre- 
sented in all autonomous bodies created and controlled by the 
Legislature, for example, the University and the Board of 
Intermediate Education. This can best be achieved by giving 
the Governor the power to intervene if the Legislature fails to 
provide such representation. Safeguards numbered (7) and (8) 
with regard to grants-in-aid , the Urdu language, Muslim educa- 
tion and culture, religion, personal laws and charitable institu- 
tions, are such as no one can take any objection to. Such safe- 
guards are the normal features of most modern constitutions of 
the world. Safeguard numbered (9) is one on which Muslims 
have laid considerable emphasis, although the learned authors 
of the Montfmrd Report did not find it possible to accept it. We 
appreciate the difficulties of working such a provision, but we 
suggest that the matter should be further investigated with a 
view to finding a satisfactory solution. We are cognizant of 
the difficulty which will present itself when a decision is asked 
for as to whether a certain matter affects solely and particularly 
the interests of the Muslim community or not, but we think that 
firstly, the President of the Legislature, and lastly, the 
Governor, may safely be trusted to give an unbiassed and 
impartial ruling which will be acceptable to all. 

( d ) Muslim Representation in Services. 

63. In regard to services we accept the principle that members 
of all communities should have their full share of appointments 
and we think that the purpose can best be served by charging 
Governor with the fundamental duty of seeing to it that 
no one community unduly preponderates over others in the 
matter of services. In his speech at Calcutta in December, 1926, 
Lord Irwin dealt at length with the claims of the Muhammadan 
community to representation in the services. Ho laid down that 
t|te claim of the community diould be met by reservation of a 
certain appointmmits to redress communal 

end in the case appointooents filled by competi- 
tion by lim mamtenance lepaieAe tirts of Hindu and 
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Muhammadan candidates. He pointed out also that it was not 
possible to attempt a strictly proportionate representation of 
communities in tl^ public Bervices and that the general policy 
of the Government was directed not so much to securing any 
precise degree of representation as to avoiding the preponderance 
of any particular community. We are in complete agreement 
with this view and we consider that the Provincial Public 
Services Commission, which we have recommended, should be 
charged with instructions accordingly. Whilst reahsing that it 
is impracticable for a definite communal proportion to be main> 
tained in all services, we agree with our Muslim colleagues 
that, as far as possible, one>third of the appointments in the 
Government services should be given to Muhammadans. 

With regard to the safeguards as a whole proposed by our 
Muslim colleagues it is generally understood that only the 
principles underlying them can be incorporated in the Statute, 
it being impossible to lay down hard and fast details on such 
matters in the Constitution itself. 

Safbguahds fob the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

54. Our colleague Babu Eama Charana, who represents the 
Depressed and Backward Classes, has asked for certain safeguards 
for those classes. 

(1) Adequate representation of the Depressed and Backward 
Classes in the Legislature. 

For the present he has agreed to 15 seats being reserved in 
the Lower House out of a total strength of 182 and five out 
of a total strength of 60 in the Upper House. He is agreeable 
to both these sets of seats being filled by nomination. This 
arrangement is to continue for 10 years during which tinle it is 
hoped that the Depressed and Backward Classes will have 
sufficiently advanced so that their members will be returned in 
adequate UTimbers through the general non-Muslim con- 
stituencies. It is also hoped that it will be possible to further 
extend the franchise within this period of ten years in which 
case the Depressed and Backward Classes will preponderate in 
the electorate. Babu Bama Charana would like to make it clear, 
and we appreciate the fact, that he has accepted the system of 
nominations as only a temporary expedient which should be 
reconsidered at the end of 10 years. If on the expiry of this 
period it is found that the Depressed and Backward Class^ are 
unable to secure adequate representation through the general 
non-Muslim constituencies, the Legislature, and failing it, the 
Governor should be empowered to create special constituencies 
for the exclusive benefit of those classes, the seats so reserved 
being filled by election by separate or joint eleotcmtes m may be 
decided. 

(2) Fair. ie];»»8entation of file Peimaied and Badkwuxd 
Glasses in the Oabiiiet. 
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The Governor will naturally try to avoid communal inequalitiea 
in selecting: his Ministers and we would leave this matter to his 
good sense. We do not wish to fetter his discretion as we 
^realise that the formation of a stable Ministry under the new 
Constitution will not be an easy matter, and we do not wish to 
unduly increase the difficulties. We would be quite content 
if amongst other factors which the Governor and the Chief 
Minister take into account in selecting Ministers is the ques- 
tion of adequate representation of sU classes and communities. 

(3) Eepresentation in the local bodies by nomination to the 
extent of 8 per cent, of the total strength of those bodies. The 
power of nomination should be vested in the Governor instead 
of the Government as at. present. * This system of nomination 
will be subject to reconsideration in the same manner as 
described under (1). 

We are in sympathy with the desire of the Depressed and 
Backward Classes to have a share in the local self-governing 
bodies, but as already stated elsewhere, the Constitution can 
hardly interfere with details of matters which are the special 
concern of the Legislatures, and the best safeguard which can 
be improvised is that the Governor should be charged with the 
duty of preventing communal inequalities in such matters, and 
accordingly the power to make nominations to redress such 
inequalities should vest in the Governor. 

(4) Effective representation in all autonomous bodies crea.ted 
by the Legislature, e.g., the Universities and the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education. 

We have given the Governor the power to secure the impartial 
treatment and protection of the diverse interests of, or arising 
from, 'race, religion and social condition ; the Governor will 
naturally use his powers in cases of all hardship, and the claims 
of tha Depmessed and Backward Classes should receive his 
special consideration. 

Adequate and effective representation in all public services 
under the Government and tiie local self-governing bodies. 

We agree that the Depressed and Ba^ward Classes deserve 
encouragement and we have no objection to the Public Services 
Commission being instructed to bear the claims of these classes 
in mind when making appointments, and we recommend 
accordingly. 

(6) Special facilities regarding education together with 
adequate ^are of public grants-in-aid. 

We attach the greatest importance to this demand. The 
Depressed and Backward ClaiE^s as defined by our colleague 
Babn l^una Charana constitute a majorityi^ of the xopidation 
of, the pfcvince. Once they are educated, and once the franchise 
is i 9 u|^men% widened, will not stand in need of any safe- 
guftr^ at aU. They would by virtue of their numbers control 
the' and thereby the Qcvemment the provmce. 
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The best, therefore, to csan do for them is to hasten that day. 
We are also convinced that as advancement and .education pro- 
ceed the present classification of the Impressed and Backward 
Classes will change. A great many castes which may at present 
be included within the definition of ** Backward ’* classes would, 
once they are high up in the social and educational ladder, 
refuse to be so de^ed and would probably resent to be relegated 
to that category. We, therefore, recommend that special 
facilities should be provided regarding the education of the 
Depressed and Backward Glasses. The greatest difficulty in 
considering the claims of the Depressed and Backward Classes 
is the fact that a classification, acceptable to aU and one which 
would hold good for all times, has yet to be agreed upon. It 
is impossible for a third party to definitely label a caste as 
Depressed or Backward. No caste can be prevented from 
raising its head and saying that it considers itseh entitled to be 
included amongst the higher classes. There is a distinct 
tendency towards such uplift, cases in point being those of 
Kurmis, Eahars and Chamars, who have already partly estab- 
lished their claims to be included in certain higher castes. The 
question naturally arises, can the Constitution relegate a person 
against his will to a category which he dislikes? The solution 
of the problem, therefore, is to accelerate the uplift of the 
existing backward clastes so as to enable them to take up their 
proper position in the Hindu society of which they are an integral 
part. Association on a footing of equality and not dissociation 
is the remedy. 

Safeguards foe the Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Europeans. 

66. Mr. H. C. Desanges suggests the following safeguards for 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community : — 

(a) A decent representation in the Legislatures by separate 
electorate. 

(h) Maintenance at the present figure of the appoint- 
ments held by Anglo-Indians in the Eailway, Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the I. M. D. services, 

(c) Maintenance at the present figure at least of the educa^ 
tional grants to Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

We have made provision for (a) in our scheme of composition 
of the two houses of the Provincial Legislature. In regard to 
(b) we agree to the principle. We, however, realise that these 
services are under the direct control of the Government of India, 
and as such the matter has no bearing mi our prppoeals and 
is not germane to the scope of our inquiry. About (a) we have 
recommended that Anglo-Indian and European education should 
be made a central subject. 
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(B) Lack of Party System. 

56. An extension of responsible government in this country 
is often opposed on the ground that so far the country has 
not shown its aptitude for parliamentary government inasmuch 
as political parties are non-existent. In the first portion of our 
report, we have stated, on the authority of the United Provinces 
Government, that the Swaraj Party and perhaps also another 
opposition p^ty have shown a good deal of cohesion and powers 
of organisation. We feel that at present it is impossible for 
parties other than those which range themselves on the side 
of the opposition to exist. The chief motive at present for the 
formation of parties is the wresting of control of the govern- 
ment from the bureaucracy and transferring it to the people. 
It must be admitted that the fight of any popular party against 
bureaucratic government in power armed with inexhaustible 
resources is a fight against great odds, and does not constitute a 
strong enough motive for keeping together a large political 
organisation. There is an entire absence of motive for the 
formation of a party which would support the Government. The 
history of the development of parties in England shows that 
it was after the introduction of responsible government that the 
party system developed itself to an appreciable extent. It is 
a well-known truism that the formation of parties must follow 
the introduction of responsibility and cannot precede it. It is 
only after the transfer of power and responsibility to the Legisla- 
ture that one can expect important cleavages of principle to 
develop themselves and a struggle for power and office between 
two rival sets of members of the Legislature. So far as our 
province is concerned we have not had even the principle of 
joiirt Responsibility in the executive of the Transferred side of the 
Government. Unless the Cabinet is worked on a principle of 
joint responsibility it is impoesible to have even the semblance 
of a party system in the Legislature. The presence of the 
oflScial bloc has been another obstacle to the growth of the party 
system. Speaking of our own province we are very optimistic 
that suitable party organisations will come into being as soon 
as responsibility is granted. We do not visualise very unstable 
Ministries, as we are sure that the elements which will con- 
stitute our provincial Legislature will show the necessary spirit 
of responsibility, and support and oppose Ministries on principles 
rather than on personal considerations. 

(C) Backwardness of the Electorate. 

57. Another formidable objection that has been taken to the 
grant of full provincial autonomy is that with an electorate 
consisting of 4 per cent, of the population parliamentary govern- 
ment w'ould become oligarchical in character. “ And, it is 
urged, there is among Sie masses of the pec^le no Such citizen- 
sense as to afiord any hope that they would unite to resist a 
determined attadk on the Constitution in the way in which, for 
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example, the people of Britain united in May, 1926.” The 
analogy of England before 1832 is dismissed on the ground that, 
although there was a very small electorate, there was behind the 
Constitution a body that was not only ready but also able to 
support it against any attack. The illiteracy of the electorate 
is also urged as an argument against full transfer of power. 
In our opinion, however, the establishment of full responsible 
government in the provinces cannot be made to wait till the 
people have become literate. Backwardness of education did 
not act as an impediment to the introduction of responsible 
government in Canada or in any other Dominion. Neither is it 
an incontrovertible fact that elementary education by itself makes 
a person a better citizen. The Honourable Mr. G-. B. Lambert 
himself admitted in his examination in camera that ' ‘ an illiterate 
voter did not necessarily possess less citizen-sense 4han a literate 
voter and was as capable of knowing his own interests.” It 
might even be stated that in India the average citizen without 
any educational qualification is more capable of exercising the 
vote than a person with a smattering of education. After all, the 
main functions of the voters are to choose right men as their 
representatives and to understand broad issues of policy. It is 
admitted that the Indian is not unfit to discharge these two 
functions properly. Every villager knows what benefit the 
Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 has brought to him. Even in 
countrie.s where the standard of literacy is much higher the 
electors do not select the best men.- As for party programmes 
it has been said by 'an able politician that ” there is a great 
deal to be said for the voter who puts his trust in the character 
and respectability of a candidate rather than in specious election 
promises which cannot be or are not intended to be fulfilled,” 
The charge that we are setting up an oligarchic Constitution is 
easily met by pointing out that an electorate consisting of about 
four million voters, which the extended franchise recommended 
by us will in our estimate yield, cannot be called oligarchic or 
undemocratic. And it must be remembered, that this electorate 
is composed of a large variety of classes and interests ; it will 
comprise almost all the tenants who have any status worth the 
name and it will include labourers who pay Bs.S as monthly 
rent. The proposed literary qualification will also bring in a 
new leaven of interest. We are of the opinion, therefore, that 
an electorate such as this coupled with the Press which, as 
admitted by the Government, already wields an appreciable 
influence over the people, is a sufficient guarantee of the Con- 
stitution being run on true democratic lines. We are not 
piepared to believe that even to-day the elector does not under- 
stand his true interests, and we feel strongly that once he knows 
that it is in his own hands to make or mar hmiBelf, he will 
not use the power of the vote except in a sane and rational 
manner. It is hardly fur to jn^e the Indian elector by his 
psist sins ef omission and commission. The chance given to him 
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to show his capacity has been replete with difficulties arising 
out of the defective nature of the Constitution which was given 
him to work, and we doubt whether a much more enlightened 
elector would have fared a great deal better in these circum- 
stances. 

Consideration of the United Provinces GovBBNiiBNT’s 

Scheme. 

68. Before we discuss our proposals, we would like to say 
a few words in regard to the scheme which has commended 
itself to the United Provinces Government or, more correctly, 
the members of the Executive Council of the province. 
The United Provinces Government have been obliged 
to reject full responsible government in the province for which 
they consider time is not ripe yet, and they have recommended 
the continuance of dyarchy. The principal arguments which 
have been advanced against the grant of full responsibility 
are : — 

(1) Absence of well-defined parties; 

(2) inclination on the part of the Legislature to interfere 
in executive functions ; and 

(3) absence of an enhghtened electorate to defend the 
Constitution against any attack. 

We’ are not prepared to dispute the force of these arguments, 
but we would only like to say what we have already said that 
political education cannot proceed in an atmosphere of irre- 
sponsibility. The last nine years of the working of Beforms 
have shown that we have made considerable progress in develop- 
ing political sense, which is the one remedy for the ills with 
which we are described to suffer at present. The United 
Provinces Government have been obviously hard put to it to find 
a solution. They have examined a number of schemes which 
they have rejected as being impracticable or unsuitable They 
have fallen back on a scheme which, we are inclined to think, 
they would not themselves regard as an ideal one. We must 
not^be understood to say that they have not made an honest 
and real effort to solve &e conunchiim with which they found 
themselves confronted. The fact of the matter is that there 
is no half-way house between full responsibility and irresponsi- 
bility. Dyarchy has been condemned in every quarter, and the 
United Provinces Government have themselves quite frankly 
admitted the defects of the existing system. Their scheme is 
nothing but dyardiy in which the implant subjects of police, 
justice, land revenue and jails would be reserved. They propose 
extending the field of responsibility by the transfer of further 
subjects and by making the respcmsibility more real by the more 
careful definition of the Governor’s powers of intervention, by 
changes in the position occupied by the Finance Dep^ment, and 
by the removal of the official bloc from the Lowar l^use. 
also reoomimmd the institution of a Second CSiamber oonristing 
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of 60 inemberB of whom 35 would be elected and 25 nominated. 
They would circumscribe the Governor's powers to overrule his 
Ministers, and they would transfer the official ^loc to the Upper 
House. The Lower House would have all the functions of the 
present Legislature, but its powers in the matter of legislation 
would be shared by the Upper House. The Upper House would 
have the power of restoring any demands pertaining to the 
reserved subjects which have been thrown out by the Lower 
House, or, in the alternative, it is suggested that the Upper 
House should have the sole right to vote demands for the 
Beserved subjects. In other words, as the authors of the scheme 
put it, these proposals would give the Lower House the same 
powers -as at present but would give the Upper House an oppor- 
tunity of amending decisions which the Governor in Council 
found himself unable to accept. In addition, the Governor is 
to have powers of certification in respect of the Beserved subjects. 
The Ministers would be responsible wholly to the Lower House, 
where they would not have the support of an official bloc as at 
present. The one real advantage from the popular point of 
view of the scheme is that in respect of Transferred subjects the 
responsibility will be more real than at present, but to oujr 
mind the great defect of the scheme is that it will tend to 
separate the two parts of Government into water-tight com- 
partments, the Transferred half having nothing in common with 
the Beserved half. It seems very difficult, if not totally im- 
possible, to separate the departments of Government into parts 
wholly independent of one another. The activities of Govern- 
ment in the various departments overlap to such a large extent 
that the handing over of only one side of it almost entirely 
to popular control can only result in deadlocks which will be 
very difficult to remove. It is for this reason that .the Ministers 
have opposed two important features of the United Provinces 
Government’s scheme, namely, the removal of the official bloc 
from the Lower House and the creation of a Second Chamber. 
If the scheme is divested of these two features, then to our 
mind it not only loses all its attraction but also becomes unwork- 
able. The position of the Ministers under such a scheme will 
become anomalous in the extreme. In the matter of legislation 
the Second Chamber is to have equal powers with the First* 
This will amount to substantial curtailment of the existing' 
powers of the popular House in regard to legislation. Quite 
apart from this, the scheme does not provide for any machinery 
for the removal of deadlocks. For instance, if a certain legisla- 
tion pertaining to Transferred departments is passed by the 
Lower House the Minister responsible for that legislation may 
find himself in a veiy difficult position if the Second Chamber, 
or even a joint session of the two chambers, rejects it. The 
Sboond Chamber will have a considerable nominated and official 
element, and yet it will have the power to force the hands of the 
Minister. Under such circumstances, he will find it very diffi^ 
cult to justify his position in the Lower House. Turing an 
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unbiassed view of the whole situation, we feel -constrained to 
say that the scheme suggested by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment, though it is not devoid of certain merits, will not be the 
solution of our difficulties; nor will it result in a logical system 
of Government. 


PART III. 

RECCJMMEND ATIONS . 

Outlines of our Scheme. 

69. We have examined the working of the existing system of 
dyarchy and the case for further reforms, and, after a careful 
consideration of the more important objections to advance that 
have been raised and of the scheme that the United Provinces 
Government after itseK rejecting a number of other schemes has 
proposed, we have dehberately come to the conclusion that 
nothing short of provincial autonomy will satisfy the needs of 
these provinces. Our own scheme is based on a full recogni- 
tion of the various difficulties and apprehensions that have been 
troubling the minds of those who have attempted to frame con- 
stitutional proposals for these provinces, and it will be seen 
that it is not a perfect, unalloyed system of complete provincial 
autonomy conceived in an ac^emic spirit. We have already 
said that the Indian Constitution will be based more or less 
after the Canadian model, wherein the. Central Government will 
have all residuary powers and substantial powers of supervision 
and control over the local governments. In our scheme the 
Governor will retain substantial powers of interference and con- 
trol. In order to reach the goal we have in view he will be 
expected gradually to assume the role of the constitutional head 
of the province and refrain from using the emergency powers 
which we are investing him with. The sole idea of these powers 
is to help to tide over the initial transitional stages. We are 
almost certain that, as the people advance politically, the 
Governor will not be called upon to exercise these powers, 
which will be automatically reduced. The Executive will con- 
sist of the Governor and a Cabinet of, say, six jointly responsible 
Ministers who will be selected with due regard to the claims for 
representation of the minorities. The Ministers may belong to 
either House of the Legislature — we are proposing a bicameral 
one — but they will be responsible to the Lower. For the 
stability of the Ministry we are recommending that, except at 
budget time, the Ministers should be removable on the vote of 
not less than an absolute majority of the House. The Legis- 
lature should consist of a Lower House of 182 members and 
an Upper House of 60 or 60 in accordance with our two schemes. 
In all legislation both the houses should have equal powers, 
deSidilocks to be removed by joint sessions; in regard to the 
finance Bill we would give certain powers to the Upper House, 
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which would enable it to require the stimmoning of a joint 
session to vote on important “ substantial ** cuts. We have 
been able to recommend a widenix^g of tne existing franchise by 
lowering 'the property and rent qualigcations which obtain at 
present and by introducing an independent educational qualifica- 
tion. We have had to reject adult franchise as being imprac- 
ticable at present. This is our scheme in brOad outline. It 
provides for adequate safeguards ai^d reduces the risks of a 
‘ ‘ sudden plunge into the unknown to a minimum ; and at the 
same time it postulates the minimum degree of constitutional 
advance that will satisfy the aspirations of the people. 

Powers of the Governor — ( a) In the administrative 

SPHERE. 

60. As we have stated above, the present political conditions 
demand that when full parliamentary government is introduced 
in the provinces the Governor should have certain emergency 
powers in the spheres of administration, legislation, and finance. 
These will, more or less, be the same as at present; but in the, 
administrative sphere his powers of intervention will naturally 
have to be closely circumscribed. It is difBicult to lay down 
precisely the matters in which he may intervene. We would 
only say that we are in general agreement with the list of such 
matters given in the sixth scheme examined by the United Pro- 
vinces Government on page 25 of volume HI of their Memo- 
randum. These noratters are : — 

(1) Maintenance of the safety and tranquillity of the pro- 
vince and prevention of religious or racial conflict ; 

(2) the advancement and welfare of backward classes and 
a fair and equitable provision of educational facilities to 
them as well as to other minorities ; 

(3) the impartial treatment and protection of the diverse 
interests of or arising from race, religion, social condition, 
wealth or any other circumstance, and specially the securing 
of adequate representation of the various communities in 
the administrative services; 

(4) protection of the public services (we have recom- 
mended that an appeal should he to the (3k)vernor from 
decisions of the Public Services Commission in disciphnkry 
proceedings against government servants) ; 

(5) prevention of monopolies or special privileges against 
the common interest and of unfair discrimination in matters 
affecting commercial or. industrial interests; and 

(6) maintenance of financial stability and adherence to 
canons of financial propriety. 

He will» as in the Dominions;, appoint the Chief Minister, and, 
on his advice, (he other Ministers. In extreme cases of a break- 
down of the* Ministry he should have the power to take over 
the administration for a certain period. In matters which 
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assame an all-Indian character and are not confined to one pro- 
vince the Governor, it is understood, will carry out the mBtruc> 
ticms of the Central Government, specially in matters affecting 
law and order. 

Thb samb : ( b ) In thb sphbbb of LBaisi«ATioN. 

61. In the Legislative sphere he should retain the following 
powers : — 

(1) To give^or withhold his assent to a Bill passed by 
the Legislature ; 

(2) to reserve it for the consideration of the Governor- 
General ; 

(3) to return it for the reconsideration of the Legislature 
with his own recommendations, if any. 

It seems unnecessary to give the Governor the power to certify 
legislation similar to that at present vested in him under 
Section 72-E of the Government of India Act of 1919. There 
are several grounds for our not giving him this power. (1) We 
have provided for a fairly conservative Second Chamber which 
«ftn iiiitiate legislation and pass it conjointly with the First 
Chamber. It is not likely that any really necessary legislation, 
will fail to secure passage with the help of the Second Chamber. 
(2) Certification of legislation by the Gov^nor places hina in a 
pnfiitinn of great difficulty and makes him unnecessarily un- 
popular. (3) So far as we can visualise, all legislation essential 
for the safety and traiiquillity of the province will be the con- 
cern of the Central Government — no such emergent legislation 
has to be enacted by the Provincial Governments. In the finan- 
cial field we do not likewise see the need for any emergent 
legislation to be passed by the Governor’s affirmative power of 
edification. 

Besides the above mentioned emergency powers, he will have 
the following .general powers : — 

(1) To summon, prorogue, or dissolve either House of 
the Legislature, and to call their joint session either at his 
own pleasure or at the instance of the Upper House ; 

(2) to address either House of the Legislature and to re- 
quire for that purpose the attendance of the members ; 

(3) to appoint the chairmen of the first meetings of the 
newly-constituted Houses ^ the Legislature for the purpose 
of electing their Presidents; 

(4) to appoint the time and place of the meetings of the 
Legislatare ; and 

(6) to nominate members to tire local bodies and to the 
lii^fislatnre to rqoreeent the Depressed and Backward 
rdasses and otiier interests which in our scheme of the com- 
position ol the L^pdature are to be represented by 
noidnatictti. * 
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With regard to the exercise of some of these powers the 
Instrument of Instructions should contain general directions 
qualifying the discretion of the Governor. For example, it 
should be laid down that in summoning, proroguing, or dis- 
solving the Legislature he should ordinarily be guided by the 
advice of the Ministry. The idea is that if the Ministry choose 
to make an appeal to the people the Governor should not stand 
in their way ; this is a generally recognised right of ministries 
in the parliamentary system of government. But the Governor’s 
power of dissolution should not be confined to occasions when 
the Ministry desires it. To take another instance, in making 
nominations he should consider the recommendations or sug- 
gestions of recognised bodies or associations of the classes or 
interests which are to be represented : this provision is very 
important as it removes from the system of nomination one 
of its chief defects. 


( c ) Financial Safbouahds. 

62. The Governor should have the power to authorise ex- 
penditure necessary for the safety and tranquillity " of the 
province. Borne expenditure will have to be set apart as non- 
votable Permanent Charges on the lines of the Consolidated 
Fund in England. These charges will include interest and 
sinking fund charges,, expenditure prescribed by or under any 
law, and the salaries, pensions and allowances of certain persons 
(such as judges of the High Court and members of the all-India 
Services holding posts at the time of the introduction of the 
new Constitution). There is some difficulty as to how items 
of expenditure are to be included in the Permanent Charges. 
Generally speaking, we think that they should be embodied 
in a statute passed by the Central Legislature after the local 
Legislature’s opinion has been ascertained on it. We are defi- 
nitely against the continuance of the power in regard to finance' 
in the Secretary of State. 

The above list of the powers of the Governor may at first 
sight appear to be very large, but it is obvious that no Governor 
will exercise them unless he has real grounds for doing so. 
Even under the present dyarchic system in the course of nine 
years, the Governor did not even once use his power of certifi- 
cation of Bills and only twice certified expenditure. On the 
other hand, it must be recognised that the Constitution most 
contain provisions for every contingency. 

Thb Ministry. 

63. The question of the selection of the Ministry has engaged 
the careful attention of our Committee. Several alternative 
methods of doing this were minutely examined, and we have 
oome to the deliberate conclusion that tibe beat method is that 
in which the Chief Minister is selected by the Govi^nor, and 
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the other Ministers also are appointed by the Governor’, but on 
the advioe of the Chief Minister. This arrangement conforms 
to the traditional system of cabinet government of the British 
type, and we have thought it best to adhere to it. We feel 
that six Ministers would be suMcietit to carry on the govern- 
ment of our province. We have already said that we would 
like the proper proportion of communal representation to be 
maintained in the Ministry. The Ministers may belong to 
either House of the Legislature. We would do away with the 
existing restriction under which a nominated member repre- 
senting a particular interest or community is ineligible for a 
ministership. We would also suggest that a Minister who is a 
member of one House should be represented in the other House 
by a Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 

Relation op the Ministry to thb Lbgislatckb. 

64. The Ijegislature will continue to exercise its control over 
Ministers in the different ways which are open to it at present, 
namely : — 

(1) by refusing supplies ; 

(2) by reducing their salaries; 

(3) by motions questioning a Minister’s policy in a par- 
ticular matter; 

(4) by motions of no-confidence ; 

(5) by motions of adjournments; and 

(6) by resolutions. 

. We have given very serious consideration to the question of 
giving some deg^ of stability to the Ministry against any 
possible irrespon^ility of the Legislature. It is a commonplace 
that the British system of cabinet government works best when 
there are two parties and hot when there are a number of groups 
in the Legislature. We have already alluded to the fact that 
with one or two exceptions the organisation of parties in this 
country is not very far advanced, and it seems certain that for 
some time to oome, at any rate, there will be more than two 
parties in the Legislature. The example of France, where the 
Legislature is dominated by a number of groups, has not been 
without its object lesson to us, and we have been alive to the 
necessity of making some provision whereby too frequent changes 
in the Ministry wmild be guarded against. At the same time we 
realise that any artificial support given to the Ministry would 
militate against tibe fundamental principle of popular control 
which we have taken as the basis of the future government of 
the province. After judging the pros and cons of the whole 
question we have come to the conclusion that the Ministry should 
be removable by an absolute majority ai the Lower House instead 
ol by ai|ii orfinary majority present at any meeting. This would 
eipouu|1iib a substantial spleguard agrinst frequent falls of the 
SVsr example, M ttie Xiower House is composed of 
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182 members, control by methods (4) to (6) enumerated above 
would only be effective if at least 92 members vote against the 
Ministry. This protection would not be available in the case of 
methods (1), (2) and (3). 

We realise that in the matter of voting of supplies or making 
cuts in the Ministers’ salaries or other cuts moved by way of 
censure, it will not be practicable to insist on an absolute 
majority. The Legislature can take these steps only during the 
Budget Session, and it seems essential that the Ministry should 
at least during the Budget session be prepa»red to abide by the 
verdict of a simple majority of the Legislature. During the 
Budget session attendance is usually full, and so there will not 
ordinarily be a great difference between an absolute majority and 
an ordinary majority at the meetings during that session. During 
the rest of the year a motion of no-confidence or a resolution 
disapproving of the policy of the Ministry could be passed only by 
an absolute majority, and we feel that that would constitute a 
sufficient safeguard against the dangers of “ snap divisions.’* 
The Committee is averse to giving the Governor wide arbitrary 
powers for retaining a Ministry against the will of the Legisla- 
ture. The Governor’s remedy would lie in dissolving the Legisla- 
ture in case of repeated falls of the Ministry. This is the con- 
stitutional method followed in other countries, and we see no 
reason why there should be any other provision in our province. 

The liBGISLATOKB. 

65. We are unanimously of the opinion that in a system of full 
provincial autonomy a bicameral Legislature is essential. A 
Second Chamber based on a restricted franchise will have a 
steadying influence, and will, for some time to come at any rate, 
be very necessary for minimising the risks of the full transfer of 
power. Second Chambers exist in a majority of the constitutions 
of the world, and we have recommended their institution in our 
province after thoroughly sifting the arguments which have been 
advanced for and against them. In the absence of a Second 
Chamber the Governor will be called upon much more frequently 
to interfere with the decisions of the Legislature, and this will 
place him in a position of difi&culty. We consider that instead 
of the essential safeguards being left solely to the Governor it 
would be far more satisfactory from the point of view of every- 
body that a Second Chamber composed of the responsible and 
saner elements of the people should serve as the safety valve. 

Powers of the Sbookd Chamber, 

66. We have given careful thought to the question of the 
powers which should be given tp the Second Chamber, We are 
of opinion that it should not be an inane, ^ete body, providing 
only a 'weak brake to the effusions of the First Chamber, althoc^h 
we recognise that the ml motive power must rest with the latter; 
It goes without saying that it will be the First Chamber that will 
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make or unmake Ministries even though, as we have recom- 
mended, the Ministers may be selected from either Chamber. 
We are agreed that the Second Chamber should be invested with 
the following powers. 

In matters of legislation, including taxation bills, the Second 
Chamber must have equal and concurrent powers with the First. 
All bills may originate in either Chamber, though an exception 
in this regard may be made in respect of taxation bills which 
may not be initiated in the Second Chamber. The method of 
removing deadlocks should be in principle the same as that pro- 
vided by the Government of India Act, 1919, for the Central j 
Legislature, but with a slight modification. If either Chamber I 
refuses to pass a bill in the same form as it was passed by the ' 
Chamber in which it originated, or passes it with amendments 
that are unacceptable to that Chamber, the Governor should 
have, at the instance of the Second Chamber, or of his own 
accord, the power to call a joint session of both the Chambers, 
and the matter will be decided by a majority of votes. 

In regard to the Budget we think that it will not be possible 
to give to the Second Chamber absolutely equal powers with the 
First. The power over the purse is the recognised right of the 
popular House to which the Ministry is responsible. If the 
Ministry can seek the aid of the Second Chamber in restoring 
demands refused by the First the system will become unworkable. 
We would, however, make the suggestion that the Second 
Chamber might be allowed to consider the Budget like any other 
bill and make its own recommendations, which would be con- 
sidered by the First Chamber ; in case the latter does not accept 
these recommendations, and the former considers them to be of 
importance, the former might suggest to the Governor to call a 
joint session and decide by a majority. Under this scheme the 
Second Chamber would be expected not to insist on every one of 
its recommendations being considered in this manner. It will 
resort to this method of revision only in matters of real import- 
ance, so that in ordinary matters relating to finance the First 
Chamber will continue to have the final say. We would, how- 
ever, make i4i clear that the Second Chamber should have no 
power to interfere in censure motions ; if a cut is intended by the 
First Chamber to be an expression of want of confidence the 
Ministry should not be allowed to seek the help of the Second 
Chamber to rescind or modify it. The suggested power of the 
Second Chamber would be exercised only in the case of sub- 
stantial cuts made on the merits of a demand. 

COMFOSmOK OiF THE SBOONO CHAMBER. 

67. We are of opinion that the Second Chamber should be 
composed of landlords, stake-holders and otfiers who may bring 
to the Chamber the benefits of official experience, expert know- 
ledge, and intellectual attainments in various fidds. In other 
woirds, besides landed aristocracy, &e aristocracy of commerce, 
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of talent, and of past achievements in various fields, whmilH a.lan 
find a place in the Second Chamber. We are agreed that theire 
will be no place for the official bloc in tith^ Chamber* Two 
alternative schemes for the composition of the Second Chamber 
have been considered. The following scheme has the support 
of the Chairman, Mr. H. C. Desanges, and Babu Bama 
Charana : — 


First Scheme. 

Total strength 60 

Elected by General Constituencies — 

Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan 80 

European 2 

Anglo-Indian 2 

Indian Christian 2 

Elected by Special Constituencies — 

Trades and Commerce 5 

The British Indian Association of the Taluqdars 

of Oudh 8 

The Agra Province Zamindars* Association ... 2 

The Muzaffamagar Zamindars* Association ... 1 

The University Constituency 1 

Nominated — 

Depressed and Backward classes 5 

Labour ... ' 1 

Women 1 

General nominations 5 


Bai Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Hidayat Husain and Dr. Sliafa’at Ahmad Khan are for 
the following scheme : — 


Second Scheme. 

Total strength ... 

Nominated (10) — 

Depressed and Backward dasses 

Labour 

Women 

Universities 

Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 

Inffian Christians 

General nominations 

Elected by Special Ccmstituencies (10)— 
British Iiidiaii Association ... 

Agra Province Zpmindars* Associaiaon . . . 
Muzaffamagar Zamindars’ Asso^tioii 

Chambers of Commerce ... 

Elected by Gen^l Constitaendies ... 


50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

8 

4 

3 

I 

3 

80 
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Under either acheme, the number of seats reserved for the 
Mnslims is to be in accordance with the XjucIoiow Pact as em- 
bodied in the Buies framed under the Oovemment India 
Act, 1919. 

Thb First Chamber. 

66. We have given due consideration to the criticism that at 
present the constituencies are too large to mdke it possible for 
direct touch to be maintained between the electors and their 
representatives. !]Dhe easiest solution of the difficulty would be 
to increase the strength of the House. We have unanimously 
accepted an increase of apfEozimately 60 per cent, in the 
strength of the present Legislative Council (which will become 
the First Chamber) as being sufficient to meet the present needs, 
and we suggest that the First Chamber should consist of 189 


members as detfluled below : — 

Total strength 182 

Elected by OeneteA (Constituencies — 

Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan 133 

European 2 

Anglo-Indian 3 

Indian Christian 3 

Elected by Special Constituencies — 

Trade and (3ommerce 5 

British Indian Association Or 

Agra Province Zemindars* Assodation 6 

Musaffamagar Zemindars* Assodation 2 

University of Allahabad 1 

Universities of Agra and Lucknow 1 

Nominate — 

Depressed and Backward dasses 15 

Laffies 2 

Labour 1 


As in the ojifi of the Second Chamber, the number of seats 
reserved for ^ Mudime in tiie First (Chamber should he in 
accordance mm ^e Lucknow Fact of 1916 as embodied in the 
Bnks framed uuder tiie" Government of India Act, 1919. We 
htm already said that in making such nominations to either 
Chamber as are witl^ kbe Governor's unfettered prerogative he 
sbonld be charged with tiie instruction ihat Madims should get 
thdr proper cftiare of tiiese nominations. It underst^ 

that the election (A the Muslims should be by Cqfierete electorate 
: In reg^ to the D^presead ahd Badrvw d^^ses it is felt 
tbat the provisbn of reperete electorates for tibem is a matter 
of great mAeulty. Bdtm Batna Charene, aHhough he does not 
aee ^any. great difficulty iii.^orming sepan^ alectorates, agrees 
yuh the rest of the Chmiinittee thal under the existing circum- 
nlBiices tile ri^its the Depressed and Backward daesea woiaid 
hy reserving for them 15 aeats to be fitted 
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by oomiiiation* In maldng these nominations the G-overnor may 
Uke into account recommendations of isicogmaed societies and 
associations of the different sectionB of the Pepressed and Back- 
ward classes. Since the Depressed and Badkward classes con- 
stitute a majority of the population of the ^vince they wilt 
need protection only so long as they are socicmy and education- 
ally backward. When their present disabilily is removed they 
would be able to compete on even terms with the higher class 
Hindus. This reservation should, therefore, hold good only as 
long as the community finds it ixnpoasible to obtain adequate 
representation through the general nqn-Muslim constituencies, 
for which a period of 10 years has been suggested. The right 
to determine as to when this reservation should be discontinued 
should be left to the Legislature and to the Governor. As 
already stated, in time the Depressed and Backward classes will 
find it to their own advantage not to have such a reservation. 

We have made provisions for a large number of seats tor 
Zemindars and Taluqdars. We consider that they deserve this 
separate representation in view of their political impoitence. 
Although so fe.r they have constituted the largest majority of tb« 
elected members of all the three successive Councils, yet they 
fear that, as time goes on and democracy advances, they may 
find it increasingly difficult to secure that proportion off seats in 
the local Legislature which they deserve by virtue of their being 
the IsCrgest contributors to the provincial exchequer. The con- 
stituencies which woiild return the Zemindars to the Legislature 
would be in respect of the Taluqdars of Oudb, the Brititii Ihdian 
Association of Lucknow, and in respect of the Zemindars of the 
Agra Province— (1) the Agra Province Zemindars* Association, 
and (2) the Muziaffamagar Zemindars’ Asaodation. 

In r^ard to trade and commerce we are of opinion that besidea 
the three seats at present allotted to the two Chambers of Cmn- 
merce at least two seats should be allotted fo provide representa- 
tion to (a) the established industries of the province, and (b) 
commercial concerns which pay a specified saospunt of income 
tax. The Upper India Chamber ^ Connnerce, which is at 
pre^nt represented by two seats, consiete msihly of Surop^ 
mills and concerns in Cawnpore. Its membership outside Cawn^ 
pore is very limited. The United Provinces Chamber of Ckm- 
merce has a membership peculiar to itself ;ind does not embrace 
within its fold a very laige number of Indian mdnstrial aild 
commercial interests of the province. We consider tiaat $ con- 
stituency can be formed which should embrace all omnmerinal 
and industrial concerns in the province wl^ eithw pay cca^n 
amount of income tax per year or fall within the dd^tkm of 
a factory under the Indian Factories Act, and two selita ahonld 
be itilctted to this constituency. We are awa^ tiiat tlieve is a 
constituency of tRs kind at present ip tiie Punjab. 

Tbs representation prorided lor Buropeaw, 

Christians shall be irm separate electorati^ which wonUi ^ 

7106$ I 



difiooh to set ap.. We are opposed to flie {ffesent G^stem of 
ilptcinatioa which apphes to Anglo-IndiaiiB and Christians. In 
regard to Women and LaBosr we think the only woikahle method 
wwid be nomination. It does not seem praetical politics to 
think ci setting ap constitnencies for theee special interests. 

Tnan of thb Lboiblatubb. 

69. We feel that the present term of the Provincial Council 
ia inadequate. .The first year is taken up by a new member in 
gaini^ ezperienoe and acquiring knowledge, the second year is 
the^ ti^ when most members can settle down to us^ul work, 
the third or the last year jm the time when members are pre- 
oceuiued with thoughts of the next election. The term of three 
years, therefore, dim not give to the average member more than 
one year of active work, ^ere seems to be no definite advantage 
iq j»utting the country to the expense and excitement of a general 
election every ‘three years. We have /therefore, come to the 
ocfocliwion that the normal term of the Lower House should be 
fil[[f years and that of the Upper House six. 

FBAVomsn : Foe the Fiest Chambbe of the Pbovincial 
Legislatubb. 

70« We have given orgr particular consideration to the question 
of frandbise as it is the very basis of a democratic structure of 
Gcsremment. ' As we have shown in Fart I, the present elec- 
torate is only 8.6 per cent, of the total population of the province. 
We ate of opinion that conferment of further powers on the 
Ftovilicial Legislature * will render a large extension of the fran- 
ohim immediately imperative, though not to an extent which 
wuidd under the existing drcumstances make it unworkable. We 
have fully oonsidered the arguments urged in favour of an imme- 
diate prcmskm of adult suibage, but much as we consider it to 
be a cwisBTTimation to come as early as is possible, we feel that 
it is not practical politics to enfranchise all adults just at present. 
As a coimtimi precedent to the establishment of adult suffrage, 
tilers most be a good deal of advance in the education and 
political oonsoiousnass of the people. We do not subscribe to 
tibe view timt illiterscy is by i^U a sufficient ground for with- 
hold^ sacy wHming of the franchise, but we do feel that the 
enbaiidiisement of the 88 per cent, of the adult males 
iEd tijw 89*6 per cent, ot the adult females who are at present 
Will invdve .oo sadden and too risky a ^ange. 
The people l^ve not even Ivad the training and expmence of 
wide Municipal and District Board franchises which are ptac- 
tte same as that for the Legislative Council. 

A 4 l:lraimitaiioe that we have kept in view in our discussions 
Wd the extension of the franchise is the great disparity between 
tile wopoeto of elactim to tibe popuiation in the urban and the 
t%Jm sioistitiieiicies respectively : whereas apfooximately 10 pwr 
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cent, of the niban- population is enfranchised at present, the 
propcnrtkm of rural electors to the rural population is only 3 per 
oiuit« Our rec om me nd ations, therefore, for the exteninon of the 
urban fraochiBe do not aim at any oonsider^le increase in the 
electors. 

After considerable deliberation we have decided to reocnnmend 
a lowering of the existing rent and revenue qualifications for the 
rural frandiise, the provision of an independent literary quali- 
fication for bothmral and urban constituencies, and the addition 
of special qualifications for women. At present, broadly speaks 
ing; all persons who pay Bs.25 as land revenue or Bs.50 as rent 
get the vote : we recommend that the figures be reduced to Bs.lO 
and Bb. 25 reBj^tively. We have no figures to indicate the in- 
crease that tluB reduction will result in. We were, however, 
supplied by ibe Ix)cal Government with statements of persons 
paying land revenue and rents between .certain limits. These 
statements were prepared in 1918, but they give a fairly correct 
idea of the {u-esent position. The number of persons paying be- 
tween Bs.lO and ^.25 as land revenue were not ascertained, 
but the number of those paying Bs.25 and over were estimated 
to be about 333,000 and those paying from Bs.l to B8.24^ to be 
448,000. The number of persons paying between B8.25 and 
Bb. 49 as rent was estimated at 1,009,000 and of those paying 
Ba.60 or over at about 817,000. 

Besides lowering the existing rent and revenue qualifications 
we have decided to recommend the addition of an educational 
qualification for both rural and urban constituencies. We con- 
sider that this {HTovides the best idtemative to adult franchise. 
Compulsory primary education has been introduced in various 
parts of the province, and it is hoped that in time every boy 
and girl will have passed through a prinuu^ school. Conse- 
quently as education advances, the francUse will be automatically 
widen^. Another consideration that has weighed with us is 
that under the present property qualifications many persons 
that would be very good electors are left out as a result of the 
rules relating to joint families ” and joint tenancies.'* The 
educational qualification will bring many of sudi persons on the 
electoral rolls. Lastly, we do think that an educational qualifioai* 
tion will, to some extent at least, stimulate the progress of educa- 
tiou. The qualification that we would recommend is tiie posses- 
sion of the Upper Primary — class IV — certificate : any higher 
educational test wiU result in a negligible increase. We have 
satisfied ourselves that there is no danger as to the reliability 
and authmiticity of the Upper Primary certificates : they are 
prqperly issued and are recognised by the Bdueaticsi }>epart- 
ment of the province. There wiU be no admiialtitot^ diffi- 
culty, as sro oontanidate that them who possess 
ihoim clahn and get the vote. 7or tiie convenience of those 
/arho may have lost thme Vfpst Primary certificates we leoom- 

nm l s 
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m«td> that the paeeiiig ol the Vemaeular Final Bttaunatioa 
ehoold entitle one td ^ vote, lliere is no oamqpwiijKng 
Veniacalar oertifieate iasned by ^ Edoeatidn DepaiteMnt, -and 
oonsequently, in spite of the marked inequality b^aceen Ilia 
Vemacnlar Upper Primary certificate and the 4JBglo>'Vemtnlilar 
Katricnlation certificate, we fiave to accept ^ Matiicalation 
(or other equivalent) examination of the Ani^YemaeiiJar 
Bchoola as the minimum finglo-Vemacular qualificrtion for 
getting the vote. It may be noted that the paaaing of Ijlatrica* 
lation (or equivalent) examination or a ProficieDf^ examination 
in any vernacular or clasB ic al language qualifies one for the 
present District Board franchise. 

Lastly, we would provide for special franchise fadlitias for 
wconen. We find eonsidaable force in the points made by the 
Ladies’ Deputation b^ore the Joint Free Conference at 
Lucknow. Under Hindu law very few women can inherit pro* 
perty in their own right, and the result is that onty .4 per oent. 
of the female adults in tiie province are at present enfrandiised. 
We, therefore, recommend tiiat in addition to the ftanehise quali- 
fieations that they may possess in their own right, ^y mould 
get the vote also in tiieir husbaads’ right to a certain limit as 
indicated below. We would, however, raise i^e age limit in 
the pase of women from 21 to 26. 

We now sum up our recommendations for alterations in the 
franchise for tiie Lower House of the Provincial Le^pdature — 
(1) Burol at toett at whan eontUtuenciet — 

(a) All persons, 21 years of age, who possess the 
Yernacular Uiq>er Primary (TV standard) certificate, 
or have passed the Vernacular Final or tile -finglo- 
Yemacular Matriculation (or,other equivalent) examina- 
tion, tiiould be .enfranchise. 

(b) In addition to the ordinary franchise qualifica- 
tions tiiat tiiey may possess in tiieir own right, tiie 
ri|^t of vote diould aim be given to women whose hus- 
buads possess property, rent or tax qualifications tiiree 
times tiiose qtudi^ticois that at present entitle men 
to tile Legid^ve Coune franchise ; provided, always, 
tiiat no wmnen undor 25 should get the vote. Hi otter 
words, the wife of a man who pays Bs.l6D as agricul- 
tural rent <v B8.75 land revenue or who oompies a 
house or buildi^ d an annual rental value at |iii.l08, 
or who pays income-tax on an income oi &.fi,000 
ittonld be enfranclHsed if she does not posaaei the 
ordtnsry qualification in her own li^t. 

In mnt eotuiUnenmt-^ 

(a) payment of Ba.lO or more as land teaemtih of 

. (b) pajpneari of m.25 at mom as mnt ttoriUi emitie 
one to vote. \ ' 



Fra THB SboOND CHAMBEB of FBOVmOlAIi Lboislatdbs. 

71. We are of opinion that the franchise for the Second 
Chamber of the Provincial Legislature should be on the game lines 
as that for the Council of State. We have already given two 
alternative schemes of composition of the Second Chamber. 
.According to either of them some of the seats will be filled from 
epedal constituencies ; the franchise in these constituencies need 
not be discussed. For the general oonstitoendes wa would 
recommend the same franchise as that for the Councirbf State 
with the exceptions that payment of !Rs.2,000 as land revenue 
(instead of B8.4,0(X)) and of an income-tax on an income of 
Bs.SyCXX) (instead of on an income of Bs.lO^OOO) should entitle 
one to the franchise for the Provincial Second Chamber. This 
reduction of the qualifications by a half is necessary as the 
electorate based on the Council of State franchise will be too 
limited for electing 30 members. 

Fob THB Lboislativb Assbiibly. 

72. We consider that no change in the existing franchise for 
the Legislative Assembly is called for; the candidates have a 
sufficient number of electors, and scattered over wide areas, to 
oanvass. The only addition that we would recommend is that 
^aduates of recognised Universities should be given the vote, 
subject, of course, to the age of qualification. 

78. We think it necessary to recommend certain alterations 
in the existing franchise for the Cbundl of State : — 

(1) The land revenue limit should be reduced from 
B6.5,000 to Bb. 4,000. The main reason for this is that the 
proportion of the assessment to assets has been reduced 
in our. province from 50 per cent, to 40 per cent, 

(2) Vice-chairmen of Municipal and District Boards and 
presidents and vice-presidents of registered (Do-operative 
Societies should be deprived of the vote. In view of the 
high land revenue and income-tax qualifications we con- 
aider the enfranchisement of these classes as rather 
anomalous. 

(3) Instead of all the members of a (Dourt of a Univer- 
sity only the members of its Executive Council or Syndi- 
cate should be entitled to vote. There are now a number 
of Universities in the province and the total memberri% 
of the several oourts is rather high. 

(4) Presidents of raly recognised Chmnhers of Cmninerce 
m the province should be entitled to vote. This is onJty 
a technical alteration. 

(5) All retired permanent judges of the High Ooutt ox 
the Chief Court nm retired moaoSme ot ^vmoiet end 
ihe Central Governments dmuld he enfmuidiisi^. Oral- « 
mmh is superfluouA 

f less I » 
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The Sebyicbs.: Scope of our Bboommsndatioks. 

74. We have received a large number of Memoranda from tbe 
various Imperial and Provincial Services raising issues of pn> 
motion , and emoluments and allowances which have obviously 
little connection with the present constitutional inquiry. We 
have confined our discussions to the few important questiom 
which will be affected by our proposals for constitutional chaaigei 
in the province and we summarise our views on each of these 
matters below. 

The Puturb of im AiiL-lNDU Services. 

t5. The most importont question that has attracted wide 
attention and on which divergent views have been expressed 
in the country is that pf the future of the All-India Services, 
specially the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. 
The United Provinces Government's proposals do not contem- 
plate the transfer of Law and Order, and they have naturally 
recommended the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service. It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
case of the services appertaining to the departments the transfer 
of which they have recommended they c^serve that the result 
of the transfer of the Irrigatioii and Forest Departments would 
be to close all further recruitment to the Indian Services of 
Engineers and the Indian Forest Service.*’ Further, they admit 
that the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service in a unitary system would give rise to “ anomalies 
and difficulties.” We entirely agree : we hold that the reten- 
tion of these services in a system of full provincial autonomy 
would unnecessarily complicate matters. We have no doubt 
that those who advocate the retention of these services even in 
a system of full provincial autonomy are not oblivious of the 
difficulties arising from the constitutional position subsisting 
be^een the Ministers and their subordinates, the members of 
tile All-^dia Services. What, to our mind, such thinkers fear 
is tiiat novindal Services will not attract Europeans of the 
. requisite ability and that the abolition of these All-India Ser- 
vices will /affect ‘the efficiency of the administration. In our 
opinion there ia no ground for either of these apprehensions. 
!]^e abolition of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service would not mean any lowering of the standard ; it would 
be possible to retain the present separation into superior and 
inferior grades, the Indian Qisa Service being replaced by a 
/Provincial Civil Service—” Class A ’’—and the present Pro- 
viaoial Civil Bssrvice being detignatqd as ” Class B.” Special 
terms enidb as overseas allowances may be offered to attract Euro- 
peans to the ” Class A ” Services. Jn this connection we would 
snabs mention .et the extremely useful and helpful 

Itoaemt^lnm submitted by Mr. W. B. Barker, the President 
of Ihe.Btiblie Services Commisskm. His analysis of the posi- 
tiim leads him to the oondnskm thi^ ”'it ean no kmfer be miA, 
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even approximately, that the best Indians get into the Tndiju^ 
Civil Service.’* Mr. Barker goes further and remarks: — 

I have been assured from many quarters that the 
entrants to the Provincial Services are oftener superior to 
those for the Indian Civil Service, and I know of several 
cases in which a candidate who has been unsuccessful for 
the Provincial Service has been successful for the Indian 
Civil Service." 

At another place he remarks in the same connection 

" The situation is really becoming chaotic. The distinc- 
tion between a superior service and an inferior (especially 
such a wide distinction as exists in India) can .only be 
justijded as long as the p^sonnel of the one service is 
markedly superior to that of the other. As regards recruits 
now coming forward no such marked superiority existe." 

In view of these well-considered conclusions of the President 
of the Public Services Commission it cannot be very well asserted 
that the abolition of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service will necessarily mean a lowering of standards. 
It is noteworthy that the Inspector-Creneral of Police of these 
provinces feels more satisfied with the work of the officers pro- 
moted from the Provincial Police Service than with the directly 
recruited Indians to the Imperial Police Services. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan differs from us in this matter and 
thinks that the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Ser- 
vice should be retained for some time to come. He has dis- 
cussed his point of view in his Explanatory Note. 

Bights of the Presbnt Members of the AuoIndia SravioBS 

Safeguarded. 

76. The change, however, will not prejudice the terms under 
which the present members of the AU-India Services were 
employed. Under the existing rules the right of premature 
retirement has to be exercised within, a year of the transfer of 
the field of service to which the members concerned were re- 
cruited. We are prepared to extend this period. Besides, the 
protection of their rights and privileges will, as at present, be 
a special charge imposed on the Governor by the Instrument 
of Instructions. We have also recommended that tiie salaries 
and pensions of memibers of Uie All-India Services in employ 
at the time of the introduction of the next constitutional dianges 
should be included in non-votable permanent chaises. 

A PsoviNoiAii Public Sbbvicbs Commission. 

77. The most important safeguard that the services r^uire in 

a system of full responsible Govemmmit is against the influenee 
of party politics. It has been recc^oised idl over the woiM 
that the Ministry or the Ii^^ature^ riionld have no hand In 
^ promotion, or pumAineitt {»ennai]tfnt 

nm Is 
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SATvaiits. The beat protection of tixe servioea from' the cbang* 
ing politics of the Legislatme will be afforded by a Fmyineial 
PabUc Serrioes Gkanmission, and we consider its establishment 
an essential part of onr proposals. It has sometimes been urged 
that a Provincial Public Services Commission is a costly luxu] 7 ^ 
that there will not be enough work for it. We do not subscribe 
to this view. We are recommending the provindalisation of alt 
the services and we would entrust tiie Commission with exten- 
sive functions. We would wish it to become, in the words of 
the Lee Commission, ** the recognised expert authority on all 
service questions/' and we are sure the iVovincial Public Ser- 
vices Commission will have its hands full. In our opinion the 
Commission should have the final say in all questions relating 
to the recruitment and qualifications of candidates for at least 
the higher services in the province. It should determine the 
rules for and organise competitive examinations. We would 
also give it sole disciplinary powers in the case of the higher 
services. At present the system is very unsatisfactory. All 
disciplinary orders in the case of the il^ovincial Services are 
first passed by the Govem<»:-in-Council or the Gk>vernor acting 
with his Mixusters, and an appeal from the , orders lies to the 
Governor. Mr. Barker rightly remarks that this is a contra- 
diction of ever 3 rthing which an appeal ought to be.” We would, 
tiierefore, make the Provincial I^blic Services Commission the 
tribunal for disciplinary proceedings in the case of the higher 
services, its orders being subject to an appeal to the Governor. 
The Commission should be charged with the duty of seeing that 
all classes and communities, including tiie Depressed and Back- 
ward classes, recrive 'their proper share of appointments. To 
keep the members of the CSommissiQn above party politics we 
would recommend that they should be appointed by the Grown 
like tiie Judges of the High Court. 

Bubofssn Elbubnt: Anglo-Indian Dbmand. 

78« In the present political condition of the country we con- 
sider it inmrtant that a certain ^portion of Europeans should 
be retaixiea in the services, specially in the Executive and Police 
Services. Mr. B. C. Desanges is of opinion that the Euro- 
pMs element in those services should not be allowed to fall 
hekm 96 per cent, for some time to come. We see, however, 
tint this is bound to be the case as the present numerical strong 
df tbs Europeans in the services is such that thrir tnro^rtioxi 
viull mnain more than 26 per cent, for a considerable time to 
cQsne. 

Mr. Desanges has suggested, and we agree with him, tibat 
Ihe proporticm appcuntinents held by t£e Anglo-lndiiw in 
iUnlway, Custams, Port and Td^gra|dis and I.|C.D, eervicet 
rtioidd not be ledi^. It is hi mm departments that Anglo- 
TnStm ham dbertn Ihe g^reatart lor serwoe,. 
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snd alike in the inteiest of efficiency and in faimese to Anglo* 
Indians I we should not take away frcMn them what they ha^. 
We, however, realise that the services in these departanents will 
be the concern of the Central Qovemmeht and not of the Fro* 
vincial. 


Thb Judiouby. 

79. We would strongly recommend that the separation of the 
judiciary from the executive should be given effect to without 
delay. We regard this reform as overdue. We are opposed to 
the centralisation of the High Courts. They would continue to 
be under the Provincial Government as at present, although the 
appointment of Judges will, as now, remain a Boyal preroga* 
tive. We would further like to suggest that the establishment 
of a Supreme Court in the counfary would be a necessary adjunel 
of the constitutional changes proposed. Without a Supreme 
Court there would be no tribunal to decide constitutional and 
other disputes between the different provinces and between the 
Central and the Provincial Governments. 

Financb. 

80. We have given careful consideration to the important 
note prepared by Mr. Layton, but as we have had no oppor- 
tunity of going fdly into the whole question of finance, we would 
not like to hazard final opinions on a subject which is at once 
so intricate and important. We, however, wish to record our 
disapproval of the proposal to impose a tax on* agricultural in- 
comes. We favotir the idea that the present division of cmitral 
and provincial revenues should be maintained ; but as the pMtent 
revenues are not sufficient for the requirements of the provinces, 
it is essential that the Central Gkwemment should make oon^- 
butions to the provinces out of the surpluses whi^ it would have 
in the future. Mr. Layton admits that with the devolution ci 
more powers and responsibilities on the Provincial Gk)vemm6ntB, 
the revenue of the Central Government should exceed its require- 
ments. ' It is only fair that these surpluses dmuld be divided 
amongst the provinces. There seems to be no equitable bama 
of making this division other than that of making subsidies per 
capita. The exact amount of the subsidy per bead will be 
decided from year to year as it will depend on the ^irplus whidb 
is available for distribution.*. The basU of dh^bution Aould, 
however, be the same for evei^ .province ; there is no luetiflcation 
for making invidious distinctions as b^ween provmoi and pro- 
vince on grounds of ** needs,'* ** contribution to lib Central 
taxes,'* and so on. In re^d to bcmrowing we vmdd keep a 
certain amount of control in the hands'cf ^ Centrid Covem- 
ment so that there may be no ccunpetitimi in interest reles 
between the different provinces. Apart Heom this e«wdi pOovijice 
shqnld be left to borrow for itself whibevear numey it may 
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CBNTBAIj Gk>yBBNMBDlT. 

81^ We feel that we are not really called upon to make any 
lacommendation in regard to the future conatitution of the 
Central Qovemment. Thia appears to be a matter outside the 
purview of a Pirovincial Committee. We shall, therefore, touch 
only* those matters which we consider are directly related to con- 
stitutional changes in the provinces. We have stated that aJl 
{lowers; which do not expressly devolve on Provincial Govern- 
ments, should according to our scheme remain with the Central 
Government. We \7oald suggest that if our proposals for pro- 
vincial .autonomy are accept^, European Education should be 
isiade a Central subject. With this exception we have no change 
to make in the present division of subjects as between the Central 
and Proradal Governments. Our special proposals regarding 
fte junendment of the Constitution in this particular are given 
elsewhere. 

As to the question of the introduction of responsibility in the 
Central Government, we have said that we contemplate Dominion 
Status at no distant date, and we feel that a substantial immedi- 
ate advance is not only due bnt necessary in the interest of all 
concerned. We would, however, leave it to those who are more 
competent lhan ourselves to discuss what should be the degree 
and the nature of the next instalment of popular advance in the 
field of the Central Government. The provinces are directly 
interested c in the future constitution of the Central Legislature. 
We have already stated what we would recommend the future 
feanchiae for the Council of Sitate and the Legislative Assembly 
io be. As regards the composition of the Council of State we have 
no changes to suggest; but about the Assembly we would Hke 
to p(^t out tiiat the present constituencies are hopelessly un- 
wieldy and it is humanly impossible for anyone to keep in touch 
witib the electors. There are at present allotted to our province 
14. sekb in the Asaembly^ We would strongly recommend that 
this number be at leart doubled. This would proportionately 
Aeorease tbs size of the oonBtitue^cie^, which at present in these 
provinces vary from 89,761. to 8,645 square miles in area. We 
are, however, not in favour d making election to the Council 
Of State or liegislative Assembly indirect and recommend 
that direct election dmuld continue. We would make one excep- 
tbii ; the Provindcd Legislature should be given the right to 
return by dectiou from its own body one-fifth of the total number 
d Assembly seats allotted to the province. The vacancies created 
in the iWvindial Ijegislature will be filled by means of bye- 
dbctions. ' H our recommendation is accepted, thia province 
woidd return 28 members iroca the general territorial oon- 
stituaiunes said seven as representing the Provincial Legislature. 

AiiWtiitSRT OF in OonsTi^nmoN: Gbn^^ CoNsinraATioKs. 

have given oonsideirabte thought to the question pf 
Ihe aM have endeavoured to 
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asoertaia whether the proceesee of such Amendments as followed 
in otbw coanlaies will hold good in our case. It is well kxK>wn 
that a Constitution, no matter how curefuUy drawn up, is in 
time apt to become out of date owing to the changing needs of 
tibe country. New problems may arise, which at the time of 
drawing up of the Constitution cannot foreseen. We xealise 
that the existing conditions on which we are basing our present 
recommendations may change beyond recognition. A rigid 
Constitution will not adjust itself to such (hanging needs and 
will in consequence prevent expansion and development of th,e 
body politic along natural hues. Our peculiar needs and circum- 
stances do not permit of our slavishly copying the provisions for 
the amendment of the Constitution that exist in the various 
countries of the West. We consider that a Constitution can be 
so fashioned and operated as to offer disruptive forces just as 
much free play as may disarm their violence and bring all parts 
of the country in reasonable agreement and unity un^r a 
Central Government. For such a Constitution the process of 
amendment must be neither too elaborate nor too easy and a 
deliberate and definite process must be prescribed. 

Methods of Constitutional Amendment Examined : 

(a) The U.S.A. Constitution. 

83. We hjave examined the processes by which some of the 
more important Constitutions of the world can be amended. The 
United States of America has the following : — 

“ The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to the Con- 
stitution or on application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments which in either case shall be valid to intents 
and purposes as part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the Legislature of three-fourths of the several States or by 
convention in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress, pro- 
vided |hat no amendments which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate." 

The individual American State, as distinct from the United 
States, amends its Constitution by following a line similar to 
4h&t of the article quoted above. 

(b) The Australian Constetutton. 

84. The Australian Constitution has the following piovisbn 

' y The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be 
passed by an’ absolute majority of each House of the 
ment and not less than two ai^ more tiian six months after 
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its passage through both houses the proposed law shall ba 
submitted in each State to the electors qualified to vote for 
the election of members of the House of BepresentatiYes. 
But if any House passes any such proposed law by an 
absolute majority and the other House rejects or fails to 
pass it, or passes it with any amendment to which the first 
mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of 
three months the first mentioned House in the same or the 
next session again passes the proposed law by an absolute 
majority with or without any amendment which has been 
made or agreed to by the other House, and such other House 
rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to 
winch the first mentioned House will not agree, the 
Governor-General may subxnit the proposed law as last pro- 
posed by the first mentioned House, and either with or ^ 
without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both \ 
houses, to Ae electors in each State qualified to vote for the 
election of the House of Bepresentatives. When a proposed 
law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in 
such manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the 
qualification of electors of members of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, 
only one-half the electors voting for and against the pro- 
posed law shall be counted in any State in which adult 
suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the 
electors voting approve the proposed law, and if a majority 
of all the elects voting also approve the proposed law it 
shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen's 
assent. 

No alteration dijninishing the proportionate representa- 
tion of any State in either House of the Parliament or the 
miniianm number of the representatives of a State in the 
House of Bcpi^sentatives, or increasing or diminishing or 
oA^iWise altering the limits of the State, or in any manner 
affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall b^me law unless the majority of the electors 
voting in that State approve the proposed law." 

( e ) The Canadian Constitution. 

86. In the ease of the Ganadian Constitution the process of 
Amendment hdbngs to the Imperial Parliament. " There is, 
howoyer, no difficfSy in having an amendment made if and when 
desired. An Address to ihe l^vereign is passed by both Houses 
of Pariiament M Ottawa asking for the amendment specified. 
Tba vote W tlm Address must be unanimous (or practically 
Igisisimcmi) ; o^tovrise it wd} not be forwarded to London. When 
Addrem is received by Ae Colonial Secretaij in London the 
aanendment to the North America Act is passed 

the Imperial Parliament as of course and without debate. 



This is^ in aabstence, simply giving hfpi validity to an am^id- 
ment agreed upon by the partieia to Ihe original contract, which 
they desire to amend.*’ 

(d) OTHsasL CoNSTmmoiis. 

86. Power of Constitutional Amendment is. also poeseased by 
Newfoundland, New Zealand and South Africa. Ihe Irish Eree 
Sitate Constitution can be altered within Ireland. In Unitary 
States the methods of amendment are simpler than those in 
Federations. In France a change may be made in a joint meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. .Certain countries 
have fixed sf^cific majorities for Constitutional changes. A two- 
thirds majority is required by Bumania and Bulgaria; a three- 
fourths by Greece and Old Saxony. Certain countries like 
Holland, Norway, Bumania, Portugal, Iceland, Sweden and 
some States in Latin America adopt the plan of combining the 
two-thirds majority with a dissolution followed by a reconsidera- 
tion of the propo^s of amendment. The Swiss Federal Con- 
stitution may be revised by means of legislation duly ^ssed 
through both Houses, provided, however, that if one House 
rejects the proposals of the other, or if fifty thousand citizena 
demand any particular amendment, the matter is submitted to 
the vote of the entire Swiss Electorate. If there is an affirmative 
majority for the proposal, it is referred to the Federal Legislature 
for consideration and eilactment. The revisicm, however, comes 
into force only when it has been adopted by a majority of those 
citizens who take part in the Beferendum and also by a majcsity 
of the Cantons — ^the result of the popular vote in each Canton 
being considered as the vote of that Canton. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of Imperial Germany legis- 
lation involving alterations in the constitution was oousidaM 
as rejected if there were 14 votes in the Council of the Con- 
federation against it, and, further, those provisionB of the Con- 
stitution of the German Emi^ire, by wh^ certain rights ww 
established for separate States of the Confederation in their 
relation to the community, could only be altered srith the oonsrat 
of the State of the Gonfe^ration entitled to those rights. 

(0) TtaB MiKTHons OP Bmnam^vu Am QmmtAh Exxxmmr. 

87. In many countries the Beferwdum is now used to ettsct 

constitutional amendments. A good deal can be said for tada 
method as it secures the deer variict of the pcK^ .m ttle 
premised alteration. We, however, realise that taw ta 

{mctk»hle in our case. It hss bm s^gfatasd that aome-^ 
dipg it can be devised by dwn taut whm 

, a Appldtarional change has hem agreed to by boih JBtaanea, tiw 
JjdlHai^ House should be dissolved and a gmexel ejection take 
l^aoe on the issue of the cd^ttitional propoaal.* If after tha 
sdectaaii new House passes taie proposal again by the naquisifn 
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majority and the Upper House alao agrees to it, it should, ipso 
facto, become part of the Constitution. ISus latter method cer- 
tainly deserves serious consideration and may be adopted for 
certain classes of .amendments, but we cannot* recommend its 
wholesale application to every manner of amendment. 

Diffioultibs in the Suggestion of a Pebcisb Method. 

86. In the present state of our political development we are 
confronted with a number of difficulties when considering the 
amendment of any Constitution which may be given to us. In 
the first place, the provincial Legislatures can amend only such 
provisions as relate entirely to the province concerned, and do 
not encroach on the domain of the Central Government or inter- 
fere with other provinces. Obviously, a province cannot be 
given the power to alter those provisions which are concerned 
with its relationship with the Central Government. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate matters of purely provincial con- 
cern from those which affect its relationship with the Central 
Government. 

In the next place, we do not know what form the Central 
Government is going to take and to what extent responsibility 
is going, to be intix^uoed in that field. In the case of many 
countries to which we have alluded, the Senate of the Central 
Government consists of representatives of the different com- 
ponent States and is intended to provide representation to these 
States as sudi. The composition of the Council of State of 
the Indian Legislature is on a different basis and so there is 
no institution in the Central Government through which the pro- 
vinces can press their points of view. 

A third difficulty in our way is that a comparatively small 
proportion of our population ^1 be enfranchised even if our 
proposals for extending the existing franchise are accepted. Any 
constitutional changes made by the Provincial Legislature with 
or without. recourse to a general election will, therefore, be the 
act of a small enfranchised minority. It is not inconceivable 
that the majority of the population which will not possess the 
vote for a considerable time to come, may be prejudiced by such 
changes in which it will not have any voice ; though we think 
that if the electorate is widened in accordance with our recom- 
mendations it will oompdse within its circle sufficiently large 
numbers of every class and community so as to obviate any 
fiances of one class being able to deliberately injure the interests 
pt another. 

OUB PnOPOSALS FOE G&NBEAL AMENDMENTS. 

99 . We would recommend that power to make such ainend- 
mepts to the Constitui^n as do not encroach 'on tiie domain 
of the Central Gor^^rnment shonld.be vested in the Provincial 
and^ as already stated, we are inclined to favour 
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the method involving a general election on the issue of the 
change. There are certain specific classes of amendments to 
which this method cannot be wholly apphed and we would now 
deal with some of. these. Before, however, we do so we would 
like to make it quite clear that we are not endeavouring to 
make recommendations for every class of amendment which 
the Constitution may in time stand in need of. There are 
several imknown factors to be considered before exhaustive 
recommendations for every manner of constitutional amend- 
ment can be made. Our observations on this subject are, there- 
fore, necessarily of a general nature and are meant only to 
serve as a basis for the study of a matter the importance of 
which cannot be overstated. 

Ibid, re Amendment of Safeotjabids for Minorities. 

90. We are not unmindful of the fears and misgivings of the 
minorities and certain class interests. In the case of a minority 
like the Muslims we have deliberately conceded them certain 
safeguards which may in time become unnecessary. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution should certainly provide the 
machinery by which these safeguards may at the choice of the 
minorities concerned be modified or entirely done away with. 
The simplest process to be followed in such cases appears to 
be that the proposed change should in the first instance be 
agreed to by three-fourths of the representatives of the com- 
munity affected in the Provincial Legislature, and then passed 
by an absolute majority of each of the two Houses. We would 
recommend that a provision to this effect be incorporated in the 
Constitution. Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Ehan would like to add 
that an amendment of the safeguards for the minorities 
guaranteed in the Constitution should be effected only when, 
after being approved by the Legislature in the manner described 
above, it has been approved by a majority of the Muslim electors 
on a plebiscite. 


Ibid, re Governor’s Powers. 

91. The question of safeguards vested in the Governor and 
also the question of the Governor’s general powers do not 
appear to lend themselves to amendment by the Provincial 
Legislature. Authority to make any changes in the Governor’s 
powers must remain with the Parliament, although it should 
be open to the Provincial Legislature to make recommendations 
in regard to them. 

Ibid, re Extension of Franchise and Ebadjustmbnt of 
CONSHT tJHNOXBS. 

92. The extension of franchise for the Provincial Legislature 
and, the readjustment of constituencies might very well be left 
to the Provincial Legislature in the same way as by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 the Brovincial Legislatures were 
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given the authority to remove sex disqualification in the case of 
voters and candidates for those Legislatures. In the matter of 
a change in the composition of the Legislature or where any 
change affects the interests of different classes whose special 
claims have been recognised by the Constitution, an amend- 
ment made by the Provincial legislature should be subject to 
such approval as may be prescribed. 

Ibid , re Classification of Subjbots. 

93.. The question of altering the present division of subjects 
as between the Provincial and the Central Governments de- 
serves to be carefully provided for. It is very likely that a 
revision of the classification now recommended will become neces- 
sary as provinces attain their full stature. We would recom- 
mend that the Central Government should not be empowered to 
take away from the provinces without their consent whatever 
subjects they have been entrusted with, so that the will of the 
provinces expressed through their Legislatures will be supreme 
in such matters. In the case, however, of subjects which are 
now being entrusted to the administration of the Central Gov- 
ernment, decentralisation should only be possible if the request 
of the province is passed by a suitable majority of the Central 
Legislature! 

^ Discbiminatokt Legislation. 

94. We consider it important that the. Statute should contain 
definite {nrovision that the Legislatures do not possess the power 
to make any law intended or calculated to discriminate against 
any commercial, industrial or agricultm'al interests established 
or to be established in British India by any person or associa- 
tion of persons, whether British subjects or not. Such a pro- 
vision should not affect the power of the Indian Legislature to 
make any law of a discriminative character against the subjects 
of any countrjjL^if any law has been passed by the Legislature 
of such county discriminating against British Indian subjects 
residing or carrying on business in that country or the power 
to impose any duty or duties for the protection of any trade, 
commerce or industry, agricultural or otherwise, in l^ritish India, 
The question might arise as to whether any law made by a 
Xi^fislature was within the power of the Legislature or not. 
The decision of this question should be left to the highest 
^bunal competent to adjudicate on matters arising out of the 
Ckmstitution. In case a question arises in any Court of British 
India subordinate to a Chartered High Court as to^ whether it 
was in the competence of the Legislature to make the law, such 
^qmestion riiall he referred by such Court to the Chartered High 
f;^urt of tile province in which such Court is situated. The 
• ol ^ IBigh Court will be subject to appeal either to 

tile (if one is estahlisW in the country) or 

the ICing in Coundl. 
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Fundamental Bights. 

93. Tte ConstitiitioD must make provision for certain funda- 
rpental rights kudi as are found in the Constitution of other 
oountries^ It is not our intention to give here a comprehensive 
^ full-worded catalogue of these rights. We would only indi- 
^te the general nature of rights which it will be necessary to 
incorporate in the Constitution. 

(1) All citizens, including women, will be equal before 
the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(2) Freedom of conscience and free profession and prac- 
tice of religion will be, subject to public order or morality, 
guaranteed to every person. The State shall not either 
directly or indirectly give preference or impose any dis- 
ability on any religion or those professing it. 

(8) The right of free expression of opinion will be 
guaranteed for purposes not opposed to public ord^ or 
morality. There will be no legislation of a discriminatory 
nature. 

(4) There shall be no penal law, whether substantive or 
procedural, of a discriminatory nature. 

(5) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

(6) No person^ shall by reason of his religion or creed 
be prejudiced in any way in regard to public employment, 
office, power or honour and tl^ exercise of any trade or 
calling. 

(7) All citizens shall have an equal right of access to, 
and use of, public roads, wells and all other places of public 
resort. 

(8) All rights in private property lawfully enjoyed at the 
time of the introduction of this (Constitution shall be 
guaranteed. 

(9) No person shall be deprived pf his liberty nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated, 
save in acoo^ance with law. 

(10) There will be no discrimination in the matter Of 
admission into any educational institutions majutaiued or 
aided by the State and no person attending any school 
receiving State aid or other public money shall be com- 
pelled to attend the reli^ous instructions that may be given 
in the school. 

Gonoluszon. 

96. The main features of our proposais may now be summed 
up. We have advocated the abolition of* dysr^y which we are 
convinced cannot be allowed to continue any kmger: it has 
served its purpose and its continuance atamoft be justified ahy 
grcmnds whatsoev^. % reason d! its UlojpbdiCy mi: nnwbih- 



Ability even tboBe who have the best of intentions find it 
impossible to work it any longer and it will be a matter lor great 
disappointment to tiiose who have loyally supported Gkivem- 
ment if they were to be saddled lor a further period with thei 
teqpcmsibility of working a system of Government which simply 
mmnot work. Whilst recommending the abolition of dyarchy, 
we have not suggested a plunge into the unknown from where it 
will be impossible to retrieve our position. We have provided 
Sufficient ^eguards for all emergencies which will act as an 
automatic check on any irresponsibility which may evince itself 
in the initial stages. We are satisfied that we are not taking 
undue risks. The advance we are recommending is, in our 
opinion, the minimum that the province has established its 
claim to and even though it may not satisfy sceptics who are 
opposed to all progress, we consider, if there is to be any real 
extension vif popular government in accordance with the avowed 
pledge of the British Parliament, the only possible direction 
is tibat indicated by us. We have no use Icht makeshifts and 
palliatives. We are not of those who consider there is no 
alternative between Mussolini and Lenin. We have no blind 
■uperstition for democracy which we know can be and has 
bera carried to such extremes as to intensify and brutalise the 
struggle for existence of the working man and his hard-pressed 
family. We are hot unaware that the unfettered evolution of 
ttie democratic theory, which started out with the great word 
erf Liberty on its lips, has been definitely towards slavery, for 
have we not before us the example of Leninism which has 
destroyed free speech, trade union combination, and the sanctity 
of the home for the dumb and driven millions of Bussia? But 
we are nxrf prepared to concede that a rational form of democratic 
y vemmept cannot be devised with inherent safeguards against 
4hd dangers just pointed out. We have honestly and 
conscientiouBly endeavoured to evolve a scheme which would 
eonsistcl what is safe and inopitious in an intelligent democracy. 

We have recommended the extension of franchise to an 
extent which would enable the toiling masses to feel that they 
hpie a share m the govwiiiment of their province. We have 
^hpilde provision for the farther gradual extension of this franchise, 
^wnr scheme ensuring the right of vote to anyone who has 
'id^pBired a certain d^;ree of literacy. 

have conceded safeguards to the minorities so as to relieve, 
their mind of the snsincion that the majority community is out 
to trsmide under foot legitimate rights and aspirations. 
We dptMider it extremely unwise to put the minorities in a 
potion in which th^ may feel distrue^ of the intentions <rf 
f|^ majority compatriots. We believe that the quickeet way 
ip bfring ib^ a n^fpiwhement betwe^ the different oom- 
^^l^mkiee k to gnaiii^ them what they feel doubtful about. 
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We realise we may be seriously criticised by the more advanced 
section of our country^men for having agre^ upon compromises 
which, as already admitted by us, are not by any means ideal ; 
but we firmly believe no otner course is feasible and practicable 
in the present state of the country. To take one example, we 
are by ho means enamoured of septate electorates which we 
recognise are to be deprecated for more reasons than one, but 
if our Muslim fellow-countrymen are not prepared to give them 
up, is it really right of Hindus to coerce them to the contrary? 
We consider the problem can best be solved by leaving it to 
them to come round of their own free will. 

We do not pretend that our proposals are perfect and complete 
in every detail, but we trust that we have given sufficient indica- 
tion of the genieral outline of what we would desire the future* 
government of the province to be. 

We are glad of the opportunity afforded to us of putting 
forward our views and thereby serving our country in our own 
humble way. 

With these words, we confidently commend our proposals 
to the favourable consideration of yourself and your learned 
colleagues in whose sense of justice and fair play we have every 
confidence. If these recommendations prove helpful to you and 
your colleagues we shall consider that our labours have not gone 
in vain. 

, J. P. Srivastava (Chairman), 
Hidayat Husain. 

Bishbshwab Dayal Seth. 

Rama Charana. 

♦Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

30th June, 1929. 
tKusHAL Pal Singh. 

3rd July, 1929. 

:H. C. Dbsangbs. 

28th May, 1929. 

H. K. Mathur 
(Secretary), 

3rd July, 1929. 


* Subject to an Explanatory Note. 

t I afree to the Report except so far as it is inconsistent with the 
statement of the Ministry made before the Joint Free OonfeTenoe at 
Ladknow. 

^ KUSHAl# PAL SINGH. 

t Nora.— Mr. H. 0. Besanges left for England in the' tot week of 
May, and only the tot draft of the Report oonld he made available to 
him. He cabled his approval of the Recommendations on May 2B, 1929. 
The Report as in the final form has been despatdied to him, and if he 
wiehee to append any Note, it will be forwarded separately. 

Btrrgtfrff* 
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Ali, President, U. P. Muslim League, 8. S«dyid HabibuUah, M.L.O., 9. 
TClMi.n Bahadur Fazlurrahman, M.L.C., 10. ybaTi Bahadur Sbab Badze 
Alam, M.L.C., 11. Mr. Abdul Bari,Bar.-at-Law, M.L.C., 12. Nawab Sajjad 
Ali Khan, M.L.C., 13. Khan Bahadm Saiyid Zafar Huaain, Bar.-at-LaWi^ 
M.L.C., 14. Khan Bahadur Ubaidurrahman Khan, Bar.-at-Law, M.Ii.C.) 
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Ranjit Singh, O.B.E., [late IJLS.]. 2. Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
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din Sahibs M.L.C., 4. Mir AU Sajjad Sahib, 6. Baja Ealichimn Sahib 
Miam, M.L.a). 
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famam (1. Lt. Nawab Mohammad Jamshed AH Khan, M.B.E., M.L,C., 
President, 2. Major Kunwar Shamriier Bahadur Singh, 3. Khan Bahadur 
Fasihuddin, M.L.C., 4. Khan BaJ^ur Fazlurrahman Khan, MJ4.G., 
6. Shaikh HabibuU^ Sahib, HLL.C., 0. Rai Bahadur Ghaudbri Sher 
Singh, 7. Eai Bahadur Sahu Ram Sarup, O.B.E., 8. Lala Had Baj Samp, 
MJL, LL.B., Hon. Sec., 9. Syed Ahmed Hasan). 
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Rama Charana, M.L.C., 2. Babu Khem Chand, ez-M.L.C., Praaident^ 
AU-lndia Shri Jatav Mahasabha, Agra, 3. Babu Nanak Chaind Dbnsy% 
President, Adi-Hindu Sabha, United Pd)viooes» 4^ Munsln Had Tamta, 
Member, Distt. and Municipal Boards, Almora, 6. Bhagat MaUuram, 
Member, Distt. Bd., Fatdipur, and representative of the AU-lndia AdL 
Hindu Mahaaabha, Cawnpore, 6. Baba Sheo Dayal CSiowrasia, BBo., 
LL.B., Chhotwapur, Lucknow, 7. Babu Run Pdwad, Ahir, Pleader, 
Oudh, 8. Babu Chet Bam, Member, Municipal Board, Allahabad, 9. Babu 
Baja Bam of Kahar SudluHik Sabha)* 
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^te^Rraridaolv 2. Bai» Uiaaiialh BaUi Sii^ 4. liaot Baja Bala^ 
Biriniiinath Baaan Singh, 5. Shaikh Mohaiw^mad HahiboSah, O.BJB., 
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maatk Unitad P r o v in oaa. 
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the Hon’Ue Baja Bahador Koahalpd Singh, Miniater for Education.) In 
camera. 


(C) OisiEsiooBimovsviDivcamaTwmasurnjiDTOiisaGoiaaTTBs. 

(1) l>apatatkm of Ang^Indian and Domiciled European 

Aaaooiation (l>dhi-0*5). 

(2) Deputation of Tndian Oiziatiana (Delhi -0-0). 

(2) Deputation of the Country League (Ben. -0-4). 

(4) X)eputation from the AD-India Aasociation of 

European Goverament Servants (Ben. -0-6). 

(5) Deputation from the Aaaoeiated Ghambera of Gom- 

mecoe of India and Ceylon (Ben. -0-0 -0-10). 

(6) Deputation from the European Aaaooiation ... (Ben. -0-10). 


(D) Sou Norp. 

(1) Note 1^ the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commiaaion aa Chairman of a 

Sub-Committee of Jmnt Ikee Ccmferenoe, Lahore, on Executive and Judicial 
Rowera, held on Novekber 8, 1928. 

(2) Note by the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commiaaion ae Chairman of a 

Sub-Committee of Joint Free Conference, Lucknow, on the definition of the 
Depremed and Baokwazd Cla a ac a held on December 6, 1928. 

(8) Note on the Emancial Situation by Mr. W. Layton, Financial Adviaerto the 
Indian Statutory CbfamiaBom 

(4) A abort Summary of the Report of the Auxiliagr Committee on Education 
(the Hartog Committee) made by Sir Phillip Hartog. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 

BT 

Du. SHAPA’ AT AHMAD KHAN, Utt. D. (Trinity CoOigt, Dvbtin), 
Member, U.P. Legislative (Council, for the Indian Sfotntory Cowmitefon. 

Beasont for the note, 

I am writing this note chiefly beoanee I foel that certain important 
points have not l^n folly disonssed by the Oommittee. Sneh gneitioiie^ 
for instance, as the rights of minorities, oommunal repreeentation, and 
the position of Muslims in the services demanded a detailed and* ooM- 
prehensive survey. I have, therefore, appended notes on some of the 
points discussed by the Committee in Cfliapter I; while in Chapters 11, 
III and lY, I have dealt with the problem of separate electorate, rights 
of minorities and services. In such a me&od repetition is unavoidable. 

Bbava’at Ahkap Kmak, 

25, Stanley Road, 

Allahabad. 

8th August, 1929. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSTITUTION OP TFffi PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

(1) Faxlact op oohfabing ImiA with Canada. 

The point to which I would first refer is that analogies are constantly 
made between the condition of India and that of Canada. Such analogiea 
are misleading for two reasons : (1) The' first and the most important 
reason is the difference in the position of the minority and majority oom* 
munities in Canada and India. In Canada the problem of minorities ia 
very simple. The French possess an overwhelming majority in Quebec, 
while the English and other races have an overwhelming majority in 
Ontuio. The question of the relation of minority and majority com- 
munities is consequently simplified by the concentration of each of the 
two communities in Quebec and Ontario respectively. Section 93 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, has s<dved the problem of minorities in 
Canada, mainly because the latter inhabit different provinces, and each 
province enjoys provincial autonomy. The minority in Quebec is in a 
majority in Ontario, and vice versa. The supremacy of the French race 
in Quebec is ensured by the form of the government conferred on Canada 
by the Act of 1867. The federal Government established under the Act 
has safeguarded the French minority by giving it provincial autonomy in 
the Quebec province. Anyone who knows the history of Canada in the 
years preceding its confederation in 1867, and has followed the debates 
of the period, will be forced to confess that the problem was solved only 
after the claims of the minorities had been equitably adjusted. It is 
important to note that the union of Canada has not brought about racial, 
religious, linguistic or cultural absorption of the two races. Professor 
G. M. Wrong, one of the greatest living authorities on Canadian history, 
has remarked: “The final solution,*^ of the Canadian problem, “was 
to be found neither in isolation nor in complete union, but rather in 
both union and separation — union in the great affairs which touch trade, 
tariffs, public services, like the Post Office and the administration ot 
justice ; separation in respect to those things in which the two races had 
differing ideals, e.g., religion and education.’* The language question, as 
well as the education question, in Canada have produced acute contro- 
versies there. The following quotation from Professor J. Russel Smith’s 
North America will show that the social and cultural outlook of the 
two races in different. “ Four-fifths of the people of Ontario are British, 
while those of Quebec are four-fifths French, and the races are growing 
further apart, thus proving the error of the French publicist, Be 
Tooqueville, who visited this region in 1830, and said that the French were 
* the wreck of an old people lost in the flood of a new nation.’ They 
have not been lost in the flood. The Government reports of the province 
of Quebec are published in French and in English. There are two sets 
of schools, French and English. The French language is deliberately 
purified of its Anglicism, and the community is becoming more and more 
French.” Again, “ The Quebec French are overcoming the Ontario 
English by force of numbers. When young Protestant MacGregor comes 
home from school, using French words, the farm is put up for sale, because 
of the fear of too much French association. Jacques Mercier buys it. 
Thus whole townships have passed from one race, one lanpiage, onie 
religion to the other, and old Proteetant chapels stand in ruins by the 
(roadside. The misfortune of this is that the fteo groups keep up the 
friction and the separateness^ instead of mingling and ruhhing along 
together as the members of the various churches do in MnglanA and the 
United States.** 

The history of the relation of the Boers with the Engliah during the 
lent SB years, and the insistence of the Boers on the maintenanoe of their 
culture, language and education, ahowi that thli problem ia no lees acute 
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in South Africa than in India. Tha oontrorerBy orer the Afrikaans 
language ia a yirid expresaion of the cultural difPmnces of the two 
raoes. Here again any analogy between the two will ha misleading. It 
is impoetible to compare the problem of minorities in India with the 
problem of the relation of the two white races in South Africa without 
exposing ourselves to the charge of exaggeration. In India it is infinitely 
complex, and the breadth, volume and depth of the differences that cut 
rifl^t atroBS the ideals of all Indian patriots for a United India are 
immeasurably greater. 

(2) OoscpaiZBON WITH omm parts op thb Empirjd. 

There is also another difference which marks the Indian problem com- 
pletely off from any problem with which the British Parliament has ever 
be e n faced. The nearest parallel to it is to be found in the relation of the 
(^tholioB to the Protestants in Ireland, though even in the latter the 
differenoM are not so great. Both in Canada and in Ireland there are not 
two religions, hut one, and the differences are among the followers of the 
particular sei^ of the same religion. It has to he borne in mind that 
rel^ion in Europe does not imply a different mode of life. In India 
religion is expressed in a distinctive mode of life, with the result that 
socially there is a deep gulf among the followers of different religions. 
There is no mingling of oommnnities, races and creeds, as the followers of 
one r^igioB cannot dine or inter-marry with those of the other. Beligions 
-differences would have been softened, mellowed, and practically eradicated, 
had there been free, unrestrained and frank intercourse among com- 
munities, classes, races and oreeds of India. Unfortunately, custom, 
rules of caste, usage and religious tenets do not allow this. Orthodoxy 
has, no doubt, diminished, but it will be true to say that with the 
exception of a hiuidfn] of persons concentrated in the urban areas, the 
bulk of the members of the various communities do not mix much in 
private life. The Hindus and Muhammadans cannot inter-dine or inter- 
marry. This lack of social solidarity makes it extremely difficult for mem- 
bers of various communities to arrive at a point which will enable them 
ultimately to merge themselveB socially, and to evolve a new culture 
with distinctive features of its own. This is another important factor 
which differentiates the problem of minority in India from that presented 
by any part of the British Empire. 1 hope and believe that in the 
sdution of ibis problem the Briti^ Parliament will not be misled by false 
-analogieB instituted between India and other parts of the British I&pire. 

(3) Lacs or Phopaoanda amokq Indian Muslims— Its Errsor. 

There is another vmry serious disadvantage under which my community 
labours at the present time. It is the lack of any effective organieation 
which will make its political programme known to the Briti^ elector. 
IHiile the majori^ community possesses extremely able, influential and 
popular political snsociations in every province throughout British India, 
wiule it is organised with a definite purpose and possesses experienced 
and infinentiil workers, my community is handicapped by the lack of 
financial resources, pumio workers, and experienced men. The chief 
reason lor ihk is that it is only lately that Ihe Muhammadans have 
llegttn to tidte an active interest in politics. With the problem of 
‘propaganda is intimately connected the probimn of publicity. In this, 
too, also the Indian Muslims are defid^t. While the maiority oom- 
tswity possssses mimy infiueatial dailv papers in En^isli in every 
provihee, the ttuhaniSMMlah community is dsitituta of a'singls posrerful 
duty paper in EhgBdi. New Zealand, with a population of shout 
a ttiUiiott hdMhitantB, bonsts of 68 daily papers; my cammuiiity, with 
a populathm of 68 mifikMiSi has not got a sini^ influential daity in 
BMish. The rssoH ia that Mfldim vissri are not given publicity, 
and tha Mualim case somsflmss goes by dafau^. Propaganda is the 
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wil «f aiodani poUtioi. TjSj oomnumily Iim not yoi roidiood it» 
inportonoo. Before I deal with the conetitation proper, I may mentloii 
that 1 hare dealt aeparately with eome ol the problem whkh are 
4]kddeatally referred to in thie chapter in eeparate chapten. They are 
numbered ohapterg 11 to IV, and form an integral part of thie note. 

I thon|^t it neoemary to deal with the important probleine oonneoted 
with Senricee, Separate Electorate and tibe Bights of Minorities 
aeparately. 

<4) Tks CABinnT. Gk>TaBNOB am no Oasofar. Napn von Staaus 

MmxsnzBs. 

I would like to amplify the points dealt with in paragraph 64 pf the 
Oommittee’s report. It ^ould be clearly nnderatood that it is impossible 
to traneplant every feature of this system to India. The basio principle 
of the parliasnentary system is the responsibility of the EKecutive to 
the Legislature. With this principle 1 am in general agreement. The 
Britieh Parliament is committed to it, and the. English Parliament 
mnst be the model for all the Parliaments of the Empire. 1 need not 
go into the question whether Lord Curson, when he coined the expression 
** responsible goyernment in India ** (Life of Lcftd Ounon, by Bonald- 
ahay, volume III, pages 167-176) was consoions of the implications of 
this phrase when he used it in 1917, nor need I analyw it. I nse the 
words responsible government in the eenee in which it was used 
in the Dominions before the Imperial Conference of 1928. TTeisig it 
in this sense, I -have no hesitation in stating that the parliamentaxy 
system which is in operation in England and otlm <mntrieB most be 
modified before it can be applied to India. The logical result of tho 
consistent application of the principle of parliamentary system to the 
varied, omplez and oomplioated condition d Indian provinm would 
be that the majority wo^d rule the minority. My own experience and 
the experience of all persons in India is that unless safeguards^ are 
provided for the representation of the Muslim minority in every OsMnet, 
t^re is a probability of tbe Muslims being oomplotely unrepresented in 
the administration. I may remind yon that India is not the ody 
country which is faced by this problmn. In Canada, before tJm British 
North America Act, 1867, the Cabinet consisted of two wingB« the 
French and the English. Each wing had its olhi leader, though, of 
courbe, there was one Prime Minister, whom the leader of tiie Freoidi 
wing of the Cabinet generally followed. At the present time the prin^ 
oiple of representation of each part of Canada has been reoogiiised as 
valid, and is ooxsustontly followed. Thus the first ministry d lA 
members in 1867 comprised five from Ontario, four from Quebec, one 
iwpresenting the English-speaking population, and two eac^ from Nova 
Scotia and New Branswiok. The problem in Canada is now^ more 
difficult, for the increase in the number of pxovinoee renders it less 
easy to satisfy claims; what is essential is tiiat Ontario, Qnebee, the 
Maritime Provinces, and the West should all be made to fed that 
they are not being pushed over. In Switeeriaad precisely the same 
practice is observed. I may be allowed to quote the following from 
Lord Bryce's Modem Deifworuries ; “ Thougji in nearly every osmtoii 
d Switserhind one or more rspresentativee d tiie minori!^ or ndMvItiea 
find their way on to the Executive Oouninl, despite the fact tiM the 
vote is taken by a ' general tiricet * over the whde cantoi^ in 

Older to onsure the representation of minorities, several oantoni have 
adopted systems d proportional repressniatioii, fo^ eveiybody IsWs that 
oadh important ssetion should have its tffohmBem. and its duma d 
oAoe." As regards the Federal Ihteoutive Chanail^ Jfiryos ioloiem W4* 
oustom presorihes that one cOnnc^ shall dwwys come from 
and anotiier from Enridi; <me k usaally dhoaen from the impdl^l 
frenelMpeakiiig o«^ from Vend; one k agaiA, hj oustom, tahnn 
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Iwm h Boinan Catholic cai^tcm, mad rarj ofton onc' frma the ItaliMir 
ipaakiiig Ticino. In this way, all xaoio anil mligioiia of SwitniteMi 
ana represented.” The Tieer tiliat eadi ianporteat M^ioii Aoold hm 
its spokesman and its share of offioe is esKpsenly recognised in the oo»- 
stitntions. of Bern and Aargan. In .Osediosknrakia, the OenBon 
minority is etfeotirelj represented in the Oabinet'. The tmuss Of 
the founder ol the Ce^dsiovakian BepnUie, P r e s i dent T. O. ICssai^, 
on this point are significant. He says in The Makina of the ** At 

the Genera Conference between the delegates of. the Prsgne National 
Conunittee a proposal was adopted -without discussion as something 
self-evident, that a German Minister should be included in the Gorern- 
ment. In a d^oeraey it is obviously the right of every party to share 
in the administration of the State, as long os it recognises the policy of 
the State, and th^. State itsdf. Nay, it ii its duty to share it.” In 
Boumania, after a s^tematic repi*efi6ion of the Transylvanian minority, 
and the complete faUure of the policy of repression, ^e ^preaentatiTst 
of the Transylvanians were invited to join, and have actually joined^ 
the Eoumanian Oabinet. In Jugo-61avia, the working of the parlia- 
mentary machinery revealed so many glaring defects, and the Oroatian 
minority was subjected to ill-treatment to such an extent, that the 
constitution was suspended. India ought to take a lesson from these 
Acamples. I deem the representation of Muslims in the Cabinet to be 
absolutdy necessary to t^ success of any constitution. The amonit 
of iheir representation should in no case be lees than 8S per cent. 

I am of the opinion that the pay of the Ministers should be fixed by 
an Act of the local Legislature. The total number of Ministers should 
not exceed seven in any province. This is provided for by Act No, S18b 
(1921> of Victoria, Act No. of Bou^ Australia, and the Civil 

List Act No. 81 of New Zealand, which fix the pay of the Prime 
Minister as well as of other Ministers. Reference may also be made 
to Ministers and Beoretaries’ Act No. 16 (1^) of the Irish Free 
State. The Central Provinces Legislative Council reduced the salary 
of the Ministers to the magnificent sum of Rb. 2 per year; in the 
United Provinces Legislative Council a motion was made on March 19, 
1909, by a non-official member to reduce the salary of the Ministers to 
Rs. 1,000 a month. The pay of the Ministers in these proving has 
vari^. The Ministers appointed in 190Q received the same pay as 
tiiat received by Executive .Councillors. The landlord Ministry which 
auGoeeded them voluntarily accepted the pay of Rs. 3,000 a month. 1 
am of the opinion that there should be statutory provision for the 
pay of all Ministers. The Chief Minister should receive 1^.4,000 a 
month, while other Ministers should be paid Rs. 3,600 a month. The 
fixation of the pay of the Ministers by a statute of the local Legislature 
will not prevent a motion being brought agmnet them. But it will 
be « token motion, say of Re.l or more to express the want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry. I am of the opinion that the maximum number 
of Ministers should also be fixed by law. Unless this is done, there 
is a great danger of an enormous increase in the number of Ministeie 
in each province. This will produce extravagance, corruption, jobbery, 
and log-rolling. Minktera will multiply, new posts will be created to 
pacify partisans, and the province be saddled with a species of 
l^ysfustine officialdom. 

Oowi Tnua wc xn i. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the Parliament should make ptw^ 
▼iiioB for the appointsMSt of a Committee for the purpose of 
veerganking the cenetitneiieks for local and cential Legwtiim% 
Jk mMs of Ihe Union of South Africa^ a Oommksion wee appointed 
ei%m the passage ol the Act ei 1909, while in the case of the Goverw- 
meat of India Act of 1919, the recommendatkiie of the Franchke Com# 
mittie were conmdered by the Joint Sekot Ocasnittet of the Brkkh 
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Parliament before the paning of the Bi& into law. I recommeiid that 
the eame prooednre ehould be followed, and a Joint Select Omnmittee 
ehonld consider the report of the proposed Committee before the passing 
of the Ctoiremment of India Bill into law. 

The Oommittee appointed for the purpose ihould be directed to giro 
due consideration in their recommendations for reorganisation con- 
stituencies to the following factors: — 

i a) communiiy or diversity of interests; 
b) means of communications; 

(c) physical features; 

(cO existing electoral boundaries; 

(e) sparsity or density of population. 

($) Tbs Vonas nr tbs UMinn Paovnross. 

The Franchise Oommittee estimated that the general qualidoations 
suggested by them would yield an electorate of 1,488,800 out of a 
P<q;»ulation of male adults over 20 years of age numbering 13,di5,767» 
of whom 1,186,973 were returned as literate. The number of electors^' 
to the pre-reform Legislative Council was only 2,774, of whom 2,806 
were Muhammadans and landholders, who returned six membeis by 
direct election, and the remaining 4^ were members of district and 
municipal boards, who returned 13. 

In order that such a system may be effective, in order that the 
Legislature ehould not merely nominally, but also actuaUy, represent 
the public view, it is essential that the members of the Legislature 
should be kept in frequent and constant touch with their oonstitnenmes. 
Only then can a Legislature be said to mirror public opinion. This 
is not possible if members are prevented from direct, personal, intimate 
and constant intercourse with their electors, owing the great and, 
aometimes, insuperable barrier of distance. The Legislature in that 
case will be out off from the stream of popular thought and popular 
feeling, and will be likely to reflect opinions and express a policy which 
may be in violent conflict with popular needs and national aspilration. 
I suggest the following principles for the reorganisation of con- 
stituencies : — 

(1) they should be as small in size ss is consistent with the 
number members for the Legislative Council given below; 

(2) they should be homogeneous, and local tradition, local feeling 
and local needs should be oarefully considered before two or three 
districts are grouped iuto a constituency; 

(3) the number of electors should be, as far as possible, uniform. 
This is, I admit, not always possible in the case of Muslim oob- 
stituencies, as Muslim population in the hilly districts and in some 
of the eastern districts of these provinces is very eparse. Every 
effort ehould, however, be made to apply these principles. 

(6) Thb Landlobds. 

I would like to emphasise the need for the representation of taadlerds 
in the Legislature. 1 am strongly of the opinion that landlords* should 
be given increased representation in the new constitution. I reoom- 
mexid that of these, eight should 'be elected by the British Indian 
Amoeiation, two by the Muzaffarn^ar Association, and ab; the 
United Frovinoes Zemindars’ Association. 1 believe tbit ntimW to 
be both reasonable and necessary, as the landlordi havn pUynd, and 
I am convinced they will continue to play, a very important ia 
^ public economy of these provinces. The landed intnrast imparts an 
element of stability and steadiness to the oonstitntion. ne laadiordi 
cl ^lese prqvincfis hate been foremost in all the monsnents lor the ednoa^ 
tional, social and economic devfd^nmnt of these prcpfianss. Thoutd^ Iha 
number of ImtdHh^s in the .€^ncU sinoe 1920 has not baen sntaB, 
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and aeyeral hare been elected from general oonstituenciee, a comparieont 
of their total etrength in the Qouhcik, for the years 1921-1923^ 1924-1996. 
aVid 1927-1928, will show at a glance that their representation has 
nteadily diminished. There is no guarantee that any zemindar will 
be sTeturned in fnture frojn general constituencies, as a very eerigus 
situation may develop in the countryside among the rural masses at 
any time. An agrarian movement may sweep like a whirlwind among 
the ignorant and illiterate peasantry, and determined efforts might be 
made for the abc^tion of private property and the destruction of the 
zemindari syetem> Thar such attempts have been made by certain 
persons, that the ignorant peasants are sometimes infected with oom- 
muniet doctrines, and that the latter are propagated in many -skilful 
ways, are known to many persons in these prov-inoes. It is true thah 
there is no immediate danger of the rural population being swept 
off its feet by revolutionary doctrines. It cannot, however, be denied 
that the danger is by no means imaginary. the landlords will be> 
reduced then to a position of utter helpl^nees, and a Legielature, 
packed with excited, ignotant and interested tenants, may pass a seriea 
of laws with the object, among others, of destroying the entire fabric 
of the zemindari system of these provinces. The landlords are willing, 
nay eager, to work for the well-being of their country and for ita 
constitntional advance; and do not view with dismay the coming changes. 
On the contrary, they welcome them. Before, however, they agree to 
them they want an assurance that their interests will be safeguarded. 
I concur in this view and recommend, as suggested above, that landlords 
should be given special representation to the extent of 16 persons in the 
Lower Chamber. 


(7) The powbbs ov the OovnaNon. 

I would like to amplify paragraphs 60-62 of the report as it is a very 
important subject. The Governor in the new constitution will play a part 
which will materially differ, in some respects, from that occupied by him 
in the past. Some of the powers exercised by him since the Reforms will 
be used by his Ministers, ^and as we gain experience, and develop the 
tradition and discipline of parliamentary governments, he will refrain 
from interfering in those matters on which the opinion of the country as 
voiced in the I^islature is unambiguously expressed. He will, in time, 
oocnpy a position which the Governors of self-governing colonies occupy. 
At the present time, and in the immediate future, the Governor cannot, 
and should not be, a figure-head, who is useful only for ornamental 
purposes, and active only when Imperial interests are directly involved. 
Such a conception of the duties and functions of the Governor is bound 
seriously to affect the working of the new constitution. As I have 
pointed out in Ohapter IV, administration in India occupies, and haa 
ooeupied, a unique place, and government of these provinces cannot be 
carried on by a combination of a priori ethical principles and facile 
opportunism. 

The Governor will normally act on the advice of his Ministers, who will 
be responsible to the Legislature for the policy of their respective depart- 
ments. But he must possess a reserve of power in emergencies. This. 
|i 0 Wer should be real, and not nominal. It is possible that a young 
Goremor, who may have his career to make in Rncidsn^jp may refuse to 
take action in a matter which is likely to arouse '^e hostile comments of 
n Tocilerous majority, or the passionate criticisim of an interested, narrow, 
or preju^ced ^igar^y. It k no less true that the personality of s 
Oovenmr will exercise in future, as it has exercised in the past, a deci- 
ntre inffuenee on the working of the Government If he. is weak, vaeil- 
Inthsg and fiahhy ; il he wants a quiet rime, and is inoMned, to take the line 
Of least rssktance, he will be under constant inressure to play Gie 
Of^errimlst, not lor pkos alone, but from motives of safety and ilorjr. 
m, order to retain his popularity, he will he under the necesst^ ii 
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i&aking seiwational “ profits ** and “ quick retuma.” The alow states- 
mamiiip which is ueceeaa^ for the head of a prorinoe will be replaced 

a spectacular Byzantism, and the whole administration will be iu 
danger of sudden break-up and explosion like the crust of lava on 
the crater of a volcano. 1 do not want the Governor to be a dictator 
or an autocrat. All that my statement implies is that there must be a 
ooHordinating and unifying principle in the province, which will work 
promptly and unambiguously on all critical and emergent occasions. Such 
a principle is supplied by the Governor. 1 am crt^rongly of the opinion that 
the Governor should be invested with adequate powers, which he should 
exercise in all cases where the safety and tranquillity of the province as 
a whole are concerned, l^ese important provisions should be put out of 
Idle reach of temporary impulses, springing from passion or caprice, and 
should he regarded as the permanent expression of calm thought and 
deliberate purpose. These observations are not intended to cast any 
reflection,’ or to deprecate the growth of usages and conventions of the 
constitution, which acquire as great a force as are possessed by the 
constitution itself. Such conventions and usages are of the essence of 
parliamentary government; but in India they have not yet been properly 
developed, it would be a fatal mistake to deprive the Governor of a 
'power which will maintain our constitutional system with its singular 
Newtonian equipoise of parts. 

1 will now amplify ihese remarks by detailing the powers with which 
the Governor of this province should be invested : He will, in the first 
place, use the powers which the Dominion Governors exercise at the 
present time. The Governor there performs a dual function : (a) He is, 
in the first place, a servant of the Imperial Government, (5) in the second 
place, he is the head of the province. With regard to the latter, the 
position of the Governor to his Ministers is governed essentially by 
constitutional practice, rather than by positive law. 

Authoritative usage requires that he shall act on the advice of his 
Ministers. Though 'he may not act without their advice, he can always 
refuse to act, and his refusal, whatever its constitutional result, is 
strictly legal. He con dismiss a Minister who insists on acting, even 
in his own sphere of authority, contrary to the wishes of the Governor. 
A number of cases of actual removal of individual Ministers in self- 
governing colonies are on record. That a Governor has a right to dismiss 
his Ministers is equally certain. They hold during pleasure, and even in 
the British Dominions the wording cl "^e Instrument of Instructions makes 
it clear that the right of appointing Ministers is vested in him alone. 
But if Ministers insist on resignation, then the Governoi must be pre- 
pared, in any case, if he is not acting under Imperial instructions, to find 
other Ministers who will accept the responsibility for his action in driving 
the outgoing Ministers to resignation. The Governor's powers with 
regard to dissolution should he clear and definite. He should have the 
right to summon and dissolve the Council at any time that he may 
deem fit. 

(8) Thb GovxKNoa as a servant or the Iicfebial Goybbnicxnt. 

In the British Dominions, the Governor is not merely the head of 
the State, and is required not merely to act according to the law, but 
also subject, of couiee, to the law, to follow the instructions of the 
Crown. This appears in the Iietters Patent, as well as in hia Com- 
mission. His duty as the head of a responsible government in ihe 
Dominion must be reconciled to hia duty as a servant of the Imperial 
Government. A Governor is thus limited in action, even if Ministers 
adim it, by certain definite considerations. Be must obey his instroc- 
tions as to the exercise of prerogative of mercy, the disallowance or 
reeervktion of Bills, and any otiher matters on which he may ieoeiye orders 
from the Orown. He is entitled to receive aid from his Minietexe in 
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olMg^ing these instrnotioiis. Noraallj the ministry should sooept the soil* 
stitntional rule that, if a Gorernor acts on Imperial instniotions, its 
duty is to aoqnietoe in his action and merely concentrate on seeking to 
hare the inatmctioni reversed. Again, a considerable number of duties 
are imposed on the Oorernors ttnder toperial Acts. In these matters 
the Goyemors can legally act on their own antbority. In some cases, 
howerer, powers are giyen to a Gknremor quite distinct from those he has 
in his former capacity, in ord^ that he may exercise them without being 
nnder ministerial control, in such a manner as to promote harmony 
between the interests of Ihe Dominions and other matters for which he 
is responsible. 

This is, yery briedy, the position of the Goyernor in self-governing 
Dominions. It is clear that the Goyernor of an Indian Province must 
possess all the powers whioh the Dominion Governors enjoy at the present 
day. It is, however, no less clear that a Governor of these provinces needs 
greater powers, as he shoulders heavier responsibilities than his compeer 
in Canada. At present the Governor may require action to he takcm, 
under Section 52(3) of the Government of India Act of 1919, otherwise 
than in accordance with the advwe of his Ministers, if he sees sufficient 
cause to dissent from their opinion. Further, his Instrument of Instmo- 
tions lays upon him certain special responsibilities, the discharge of whioh 
may require him to dissent from his Ministers. Article 7 of the Instru- 
ment of Instruotions specifies the matters in regard to which the Governor 
would he empowered to intervene. They are : 

(1) maintenance of the safety and tranquillity of the province, 
and the prevention of religious or racial conflicts; 

(2) the advancement and welfare of backward classes; 

(3) impartial treatment and protection of the diverse interests of, 
or arising from, race, religion, social conditions, wealth or any 
other circumstances; 

(4) protection of the public services; 

(6) prevention of monopolies or special privileges against matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

In the sphere of legislAtion, the Governor is empowered under 
Section 72 (e) (I) to certify that the passage of a Bill is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for a reserved subject and tl^preupon the 
Bill beoomes an Act under the signature of the Governor. 1 would 
modify this section allowing the Governor to certify the passage of a Bill, 
if he thinks it essential to the aafety and tranquillity or financial stability 
of the provin I give bdow those sections dealing with the power of 
the Governor, which, in my opinion, should be maintained in the future 
comtitution of India: — ^tions 49 (1); 72 (A) (1); 72 (B) (a); 
72 (B) (b)i 72 (B) (c); 72 (B) (2); 72 (D) (2) (6); 72 (D) (2) (c); 72 (D) (4); 
72 (E) ^1); 81, and 81 (A). Provision should be made by statute 
empowering the Governor to perform the duties included in provisions (1) 
to (5) detailed above, which are taken from article 7 of Governor’s 
Instrument of Instructions. The following provision should he added : — 
** The Governor ^ould he empowered to intervene for the maintenance 
of fin;^cial stability and adherence to canons of financial propriety-’’ 
Item (3) dealing with the impartial treatment and protection of diverse 
intmsts, mentioned above, should also include a power to secure adequate 
r^resentation of various communities in the administrative services. 
The Governor should also be empowered to take over the administration 
of the province in the event of a deadlock arising. As regai^ his powers 
to certify Wgislation, the Governor should have &e power to certify legis- 
lation, similer to that as at present vested in him under Section 72 of 
the oWemment oi India Act, hut extending to all oubjeots, provided the 
legiidatlon is es^ni^ lor safety, tranquillity or financial stabfiity of 
the province. The Governor wonhl abo retain liia existiag pasrs^ ^ 
giving or refusing assent to Proviimisl Acts. Goveiucr«GssiSfral 
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mvit have Bome power of Mntrol ov«r BroTiaoial legidation on the 
liaea of the power conferred hy Section 80A of the Goyemmeiit of India 
Act, hut audk control would be limited as narrowly as pemible. Under 
the exiating constitution, the exercise of the powers of superintendenoe, 
direction and control vested in the Secretary of State in Oonncil and the 
Government of India ha^ so far as transferred subjects are ooncemed, 
been limited by statntoi^y rules to the following purposes: — 

<1) to safeguard the administration ‘ of central subjects; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two Provinces; 

(3) to safeguard Imperial interests; 

(4> to determine inter-imperial questions; 

(5) (a) to deal with questions relating to the High Commissioner 
for India; 

(b) to control borrowing by Local Government; 

(c) to control the Civil Services in India; and 

(d) to secure the exercise and performance of powers and 
duties under statutory rules. 

Of these purposes, Nos. (1) to (6) (5) result from the nature of the con- 
stitution, and the powers of control connected with them are such as are 
inherent in the position of a subordinate member of a federal constitu- 
tion. They would be retained, and as all subjects would be transferred, 
would extend to all subjects. Control in matters affecting the all-India 
services must be retained so long as any such eervioes are retained. 

In the financial sphere the control of the Secretary of State in Council 
over expenditure would be strictly limited. The Goyernment of India 
would also retain some control over provincial borrowing and taxation. 
The principle of votable and non-votable expenditure would be embodied 
in the statute to the extent of creating certain permanent changes on 
the lines of the oonsoli(}ated fund in England. These would include the 
contribution to the Central Government interest and sinking fond 
charges, expenditure prescribed by or under any law, and the salaries, 
pensions and allowances of certain persons, including salaries, etc., of 
persons holding poste borne on the cadre of the all-India services at 
the time of the introduction of the Act. The Act would contain specifir 
provisions requiring the disbursement of charges on the consolidated 
fund, and would give’ the Governor power to certify expenditure necoBsary 
for the safety or tranquillity of the province or for the carrying on of 
any department. In Edition to these powers, the Governor as agent 
of the British Parliament should be entrusted with the duty, in my 
opinion the supreme duty, of seeing that the safeguards for minorities 
are faithfully and effectivdy carried out. As is ei^lained I the chapter 
dealing with safeguards, the Governor of the Province will act merely as 
an agent of the ^tiah Parliament as far as the protection of minorities 
is concerned. The principles of these safegpiards will be enunciated in a 
statute of Ihe Imperial Parliamexit. The proper authority in matters 
relating to India for the execution of the statute^ safeguards is the 
Secretary of State for India. He is the Minister in <diarge of Indian 
affairs and is responsible to the British Parliament for Indian administra- 
tion. He will,^erefoTe, be primarily reeponsible for their due fulfilment. 
It is clear, however, that he cannot^ at a distanoe of 6,000 miles, exeoute 
such a provision without the employment of a special agency for the 
purpose. Such an agency is quite impraoticahle under the existing cir- 
cumstances. It wonld he inexpedient and eig^mmive, and might pindace 
frktbn between the authoritiei in India end the Semtery of State. 

I therefore think that the Secretary of State ehould he empowered to 
del^ote the power of makisig mke to the Gownor^Genetid for the dne 
epplioation of tiie prinm^deB of tslegnasde eeteodaed in a parliaanentaiy 
ntetttte. The Govm'iM»r43tonerid will then fmiae mles» and may oaU upon 
Ctovemor to eanry out i^eee ndea in each ^vinoe/ It will be» 
therefore, one of the moet important Inkmtioni el fhq Governor to eee 
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ili»t the rales framed for the ezeoution of these safeguards are dul^ 
obserred. I may add that, if neoessary, the Secretary of State may him- 
self frame such roles after makiog each inquiries as he may deem 
neoessary and may ask the Government of India to enforce them. The 
Government of l^ia may in their turn use the agency of the Loc^ 
Government for their due execution. 

Another question of very great importance is the manner in which the 
rights and duties of the Governor should be defined. Should they be incor- 
porated in an Instrument of Instructions, or should they be emlK)died in 
the statute itself P I attach very great importance to this point. The 
history of some of the self-governing Colonies shows that the Instruments 
of Instructions to Governors have formed the subject of acute controversy 
on some notable occasions. I need only refer to the views of Mr. Higgin- 
botham and of Mr. E. Blake, analysed in Chapter III of Keith’s Besixm- 
sibie Government in the DonUniona (Edition 1928). I am strongly of 
the opinion that the powers and duties of the Governor, detailed above, 
should be embodied in a statute. 

The Instrument of Instructions does not possess any sanction, and is, 
for all practical purposes, useless. The Governor will be in a most delicate 
position, if he is called upon to take action on a matter in respect of which 
his powers are vague and undefined. On the other hand, a statutory 
provision to this effect will greatly strengthen his hands ; it will be a duty 
imposed upon him ’ by law which a weak or vacillating Governor will 
be compelled to dis^arge. If, on the other hand, vague, barren, 
^ereal generalisations, which may be mere platitudes, are sandwiched 
in the Instrument of Instructions, the Governor would be hampered 
at every turn. fie may indeed be exposed , to the attack which 
Mr. Higginbotham, Chief Justice of Victoria, launched against Letters 
Patent and Instructions to Governors. He argued that the creation 
of responsible government meant ** the vesting in the representative 
of the Crown upon his appointment, and by virtue of the statute, of all 
powers and prerogatives of the Crown necessary in all the conduct of local 
affairs and the administration of law.” He contended that these preroga- 
tives and powers are no longer vested in the Sovereign but transferred to 
the Governor, and there was no power in the Crown by Letters Patent 
apart from the statute to confer on the Governor any powers in regard to 
internal government. The powers which a Governor derived from the 
statute were, Mr. Higginbotham contended, only exercisable by him on the 
advice of Ministers precisely as in- the United Kingdom, and no outside 
interference was permissible. The barrenness of the Instrument of In- 
Btruotions was, indeed, made clear by a reply given by Sir William Marris, 
tile then Governor of the United Provinces, to a deputation of the United 
Provinces Muslims which waited upon him at Agra in August, 1924. 
The deputation ad^ed him to protect the education of Muslims and made 
a request for an increase in the granis-in-aid to Muslim institutions, etc. 
The reply of Sir William Marris showed how ineffective the Instru- 
ment ef Instruotion is, so far as the protection of minorities is oon- 
oerimd : ** I note that you refer to a certain clause in the GhKvernor’s 
Instrument of Instructions; hut I would not have it interpreted as con- 
straining the Governor to adopt your proposals. The instrument has to 
he reiod as O mbols, and tn the light of the existing constitution, by whUM 
eiueation u a transferred eubfeet, and its administration is m the lony 
mm eonirg&ed by the LegUiatwre, It is for you to do what you can to 
get ymsr etsito ampted by discussion, argument, and advocacy tn 

Xf tbm is so, then paragraph 7 of the Instrument of Inetruo- 
tions^ srhisii ima^Aeiigiied to safeguard tSie interests of Bunmrities and other 
totorosli is nreitotas. It msy be eaid in reply that the law of PrineM 
and Agent afpfike to the lastruuient of Ittstruotioas to Governors, and as 
Is the Principal in this case, and delegates h^ pesrer to 
kk igtotof ^ Gorommr, undaubtodly poesesMs large end subitenttal 
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in hie name* Jt ia coneequently argued that ae the Inetrument 4 ^' 
Instmotiona k ieeued by the Oown to the QorernoT^ the latter ia 
inTeated by the Grown with aJl hia powers for the purpose of enforcing 
the proviaions of the Instrument. To this it may be replied that these 
powers are of two kinds : — ^Those which he exercises as a eerrant of the 
Imperial Government, and those which he exercises as head of the 
province. There ia a vital distinction between the two. For when the 
Gk>vernor acts as a representative of the Crown in the internal affairs 
of the province, most of the powers, privileges and prerogatives of the 
Crown are generally exercised on the advice of Ministers. Indeed, it may 
be said that just as the English Cabinet derives most of the powers whidi 
it now exercises from the prerogative of the Crown, in the same way the 
Cabinets in the Dominions insist on the prerogative of the Crown being 
exercised by the Governor on the advice of his Ministers. Therefore, 
the analogy between the Crown and the Governor on the one sido, and 
the Principal and the Agent on the other, is fallacious. His Ministers 
may, and sometimes do, take a strong exception to his acting on the 
Instrument of Instructions on the ground that the latter infringe the 
deliberate and well-considered policy of responsible government. The law 
oourts may also question the legality of his action, and a very serious 
situation might be created. The Governor will then be placed in a very 
delicate situation. For these reasohs, I am of the opinion that the 
powers of the Governor should be defihed in the statute. The Instrument 
of Instructmns will, of course, be issued to all Governors, but it will be 
(xmcerned mainly with their duties as servants of the Imperial Govern- 
^ment, and other matters of routine. It will not impose obligations on 
the Governor (as the Instrument of Instructions does now) which they 
cannot consistently and legally discharge without infringing the statute 
itself. It may be replied that such an event has not occurred, and 
cannot occur. My reply is that the draft of the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, originally framed l^y the Franchise Committee, contained a clause 
in which the Governors were expected to protect Muslim education. This 
clause was whittled down into para^aph 7 of the Instrument of Instru^ 
tions which is now in operation, while the paragraph itself was explained 
away as it could not be enforced apart from the general policy undeij 
lying the Act of 1990. If this is the position, the sooner the rights and 
duties of Governors on the question of protection of minorities ^d other 
interests ^re embodied in a statute, the better it wduld be for the safety 
of the administration, and for the tranquillity and contentment of 
minorities of religion, race and interests in India. 

This point was raised by me in connection with the evidence of Mr. T. 
I^oan, I.C.S., Special Reforms Officer, United Provinces, before the Joint 
Free Conference at Lucknow, on 4th December, 1928. 

On that occasion, the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
Bight Honourable Sir John Simon, remarked as follows: — ‘'If you want 
some effective restriction against what I would call discriminatory legis- 
lation (may be for Muslims, may be for depressed classes, or for any 
other community) I should h»vs thougjit that it was difficult to get a 
water-tight scheme by simply putting these directions into the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to the Governor, who would never be able to 
reslu'ain the Legislature from passing tuck k^slation* Therefore, if 
you want to restrain certain kinds of discriminatory legislation, you 
have, I l^ink, to consider dther means . . . But I do not myself 
think ^at the Instrument of Instruotioiis to Governors would be found 
in its^ to be an absolat^ certain protection, because H is difficult to 
reconcile the daims of the Legislatuie to caary through its policy, with 
the Juty of ^ Governor to do all he can to protect minorities.’' 

Dr. Aheiod Khm ; Hy point was thk, that the Instrument 

of Instructions wUl he ptaetlcal)y nseless nntess sad unial the relevsat 
•eelion k omhodM in a i^tute.” 

' mm ' ' . ; ' K s 
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OhavriMm (Mitfiht Sonowdblt Sir Joh^ 8Uium): ^*1 foUoir your poia*. 
Hiiwever oai^oSy ih« Govmior «K«nsi8M ' his iiifiiwiide, and howam 
fsithfofly he eadeeswrs to eerry out his instrootioiis, stila year Yieer le 
the oitxsen is aot reelly essnred ol heTing eny protection.’* 

The extract quoted ahore is reproduced from the prooeedinflpi of the 
Joint Free Conference. This makes it perfectly clear ihit the Instrument 
of InstrnctionB, by itself to the Governor does not, and cannot, protect 
minorities effeetit^, 

(9) Tmi AxmmcsNT oy van CoNStnimoii. 

A very important question connected with the new oonstitutm is that 
of the amendment of the constitution. Should the new constitution of 
India ccmtain come provision for its automatic amendment without further 
reference to the British Parliament P The Imperial Parliament, as Sir 
John Marriott points out, ** affords the classical example of an omni- 
potent Legislature. Legally, there are no limits to its competence; there 
is no tax which it cannot impose; no law which it cannot en^, repeal or 
amend; no act of the administration which it cannot investigate, and, if 
need be, censure. Its functions are therefore at once constituent and 
legislative, and it is charged with the duty of criticism and control of the 
Bxeeutive. Not oi^ can it mike laws without reference to the electorate, 
whence in a political sense it derives its powers, but it can profoundly 
modify, and indeed revclntionise the constitution itself.” Some limils 
have, however, been invariably imposed upon the legal competence and 
activity of the Legislatures of those countries which possess a written 
constitution. Such limitations are in some eases impo^ by an Instru- 
ment or constitutional code, in others by organic laws, in some by a ricpd 
adherence to the doctrine of separation of powers^ by assigning precise 
functions to the Ifoeoutive and to the Judiciary, in others by reserving 
certain powers and functions to the electorate. The new constitutions of 
modern Burope have been very careful to provide, in some cases with 
meticulous precision, against any alteration of the constitution itself by 
the ordinary operation of the legislative machinery. For the amend- 
ment of the Federal constitution of the United States, changes may 
be proposed at the instanoe of two-thirds of the membein of both 
Houses of Ckmgress, or by two-thirds of the State Legislatures, but 
they cannot become law until they have been ratified either by at least 
thx^fourths of tiie State Legislatures, or an equal number of con- 
ventions specially summoned for the purpose in each station. Even more 
elaborate are the laws whidb govern the process of oonstitutional amend- 
ment in the Helvetic Eepublio. This principle hss been applied to the 
British Dominions and the Colonial Laws Validity Act, Section 5 of 
18dF, provides ^at every representative of Legislature shall in respect 
to the Colony under its jurie^ction have, and be deemed at all times 
to have had, lull power to make laws respecting the constitution, powers 
and procedure of such Legidature, provided that such laws shall have 
been pasaed in such matiner and fmm aa may from time to time be 
recognised by sny Act of parliament, Letters Patent, Orders in Council 
or colonial law for the time being in force in the emid Colony.” It is 
neoMary to point out that this power is confined to representative 
Xiegtslaturss ; in other osess it mnst be derived from express authorisa- 
tion. This ri|^t has been exorcised by many self-governing Dominions, 
phd several States in A^ustralia have made rei^ations for the purpose. 
New S^uih Wales instuted on a two-third majority on the second and the 
IdiiM xmidiiig of a B01 lor the alteraiion of the constitution of the Upper 
](Mse, and a two-third majority in the Assembly lor a change in % 
Irat haring omitted to safe^ard Ike clauses onaotlng the rule, . they 
sme Tspeakd in 1857. Similar requirements as to absokte minorities on 
the two readings are oontained in the oonstsiution of Victoria. The 
Act of 2887 (20 and 32 VkAoria, o. gS) relating to Neqr Eeelind ex|»reiely 
eoftlerrod on Ihe graerat Aesembly the rj^ to niter save oertelii egoeiftid 
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provisions of tlio original Act.. Tho Irish Ifros State oosstitatioii cask 
be amended by the Irish Parliament, enbieet always to ^ terms of 
the Treaty of 1921 with the United Kin^om. Ko sneh aaMnuknent, 
however, passed by the two Houses after the enpiratien eight years 
from 6th December of 1922 shall become law unless after passing the 
two Houses, or being deemed under the constitution to have passed 
them both, it is submitted to a referendum and a majority of the voters 
on tho register, or a two-thirds majority of the votes recorded are cast 
in favour of the amendment. Under the Australian Commonwealth Act 
of 1900, every proposed amendment of the constitution must be passed 
by both Houses of the Federal Lejgisiature, or it must be passed by one 
of the two Houses twice with an interval of not less than three months. 
After this a referendum must be taken on it, and it must be approved 
by a majority of voters in the Commonwealth as a whole and by a majority 
of votes in each State. A very important proviso is added that the 
representation of any State cannot he altered without its own assent. This 
is of special significance to India, as the principle may be extended not 
only to provinces, but also to the representation of various interests and 
communities, and it may be laid down that no alteration affecting any 
community or any special interest, such as the landed interest, shall be 
effective until and unless that community or interest gives up the right 
it enjoys uuder the constitution of its owu accord in any manner that 
may be specified in the Act. The Union of South Africa Act, 1909, 
makes a definite provision for the alteration of the constitution. Seo- 
tioD 152 declares that the Parliament may by law repeal or alter any 
of the provisions of the Act, provided that no provision thereof for the 
operation of which a definite time is prescribed shall during such periods 
be repealed or altered. The British North America Act (1867) does not, 
however, provide for the alteration of the constitution. This is due 
mainly to the fact that the French minority inhabiting mainly the 
province of Quebec is suspicious of any change which might disturb the 
proportion of French electors to other electors, and may thus reduce 
the amount of its representation in the Federal Legislatures. This pro- 
portion is laid down in the constitution. Section 51 provides that: — 

(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of 65 members. 

(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a 
number of members as will bear the eame proportion to the number 
of its population (ascertained at such census) as the number 65 
bears to the number of the population of Quebec (so ascertained). 
These provisions show clearly that the French minority in Canada 
which ie concentrated in the Quebec provinces has been secured 
effective representation in the Quebec Legislature, which it domi- 
nates, ae well as in the Federal Legislature in which it exeroisea 
effective influence. It is consequently averse to any provision in 
the constitution whereby its position may be adversely affected. 

I am in favour of a provision in the statute giving power to Indian 
Legislatures to alter their constitutions in the flowing manner. 1 am 
aware of the fact that this power is liable to abuse, nor can I ignore *^0 
risks to which important and powerful classes, communities and interests 
will be exposed if Legislatures in India are invested with it without 
proper safeguards. A majority determined upoU having its own way and 
intent upon removing all obsti^es to its pcdky, may manip^te electim 
and Legislatures in such a way as to force the hands of tepresmiiatives of 
diverse interests and oommunities, and may mahe them agree to changes 
in the oonstitutiou whereby their eponomie, ^litknl and sodid oonditmn 
may he seriously affected. The delicate pome Of the constitute, with 
its eheoHa and Wanoes, may he eo violently disturbed jdlat there la a 
posaihility of a eociat and political u^eaval reeultliig in pcmanmit injury 
to the hiteredu el India m a whde w^^ ^ pragreea ^ 

thin eoee Boreion I am a etreng adteoe ^ ^ 

ti9»« K 4 
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theory of niiwimnni interferenoe by the Britidi Periieawnt in the domeatic 
affaire of India. I feel that India ahould be allowed to etand on her own 
lege, and to work out her deetiny along the path marked out by her paet 
traditions and present development. It is, however, neoeeeary to in 
mind that nothing should be done by any Legidature in India which hM 
the effect, direct or indirect, of limiting, abridging or withdrawing the 
privileges and rights of minorities of religion and interests, without the 
coneent of the latter. While I am not opposed to a provision in the 
constitution whereby Legislatures in India will be allowed to alter their 
constitution, I am strongly of the opinion that such changes should not 
be allowed until the following conditions are fulfilled : — 

(1) All changes in the constitution affecting any minority or special 
interest should be approved by a two-thirds majority of both Houses 
of Legislature, and Ais majority must include three-fourths of the 
total number of representatives of communities and classes, eudi as 
Muslims and zamindars, etc., affected by the changes proposed. 

(2) This must be followed by referendum on the issue and must be 
passed by a majority of voters of the community affected by the 
change proposed. 

(3) Thirdly, the Indian Legislature should be prohibited from 
dealing nvith the provision relating to the power of the Qovernor, 
and other matters pertaining to the maintenance of his position as 
a servant of the Imperial C^vernment. Again, provisions defining 
the position of the Secretary of State vis-d-eis the Government of 
India and other matters affecting the British Empire, the rights 
of the Crown or the Indian States, will not be altered by any legis- 
lature in India, without their consent. 

(10) ThS HBTHODS WHBKBBT THBSE SaVBOUABDS SHOTTLD be CARBIED INTO 

EFFECT. 

I agree with the safeguards as embodied in the report. Here I would 
like to indicate the method by which they eh<nild be enforced. The 
methods employed for this purpose are varied. The new constitutions of 
Europe, such as the Czechoslovakian constitution, lay down fundamental 
principles in tiieir constitution, and apply them to the concrete details of 
national life by the provision of special laws. For instance, article 129 of 
the Czechoslovakian constitution provides that ** the principles upon which 
the rights of languages in which the Czechoslovak Bepublic shall be based, 
shall be determined by a special law which shall form a part of the con- 
stitutioifal CSiarter.” Article 133 provides that ** the application of the 
principles of Articles 131 and 132 ” which deal with the language of, and 
gpmts-in-aid to, minorities, '‘shall be provided for by special legisla- 
tion.’' The Czechoslovakian Republic carried out this promise by a law 
passed on Februi^ 29, 1920. The Kingdom of Hungary applied the same 
principles by issuing a decree on August 21, 1919, for the effectual protec- 
tion of its linguistic, racial and religious minorities. 1 do not desire, 
as I know that it is impossible, to put every minute detail of these safe- 
guards in the new constitution. All that I desire is that the principles 
underlying the safeguards should be incorporated in a parliamentary 
statute. I may refer you for an example of this to Section 9fiB (2) of the 
Government of India Act, which authorises the Secretary of State in 
Coni9»il ** to make rules for regulating the cdassification of the Civil 
Sexvices in India, to the method of their recruitment, their conditions 
of service, pay, and allowances, and discipline, and conduct, such rules 
maji to extent and in reference to eubh matters es may be pre- 
scribed, delegate the power of making rules to the Governor^^eral 
in the Council or to the Local Governments.” Under this law ^e 
Ocntfid es well as the Local Governments have made rules for ^e 
sjsprssentation of Muslims in various services. The metlu^ adopM, 
HierelCKe, would be generi^ the same, with tins differenoe that the 
Ikmdaiy of State for India should be nltimstely responsible |cr rules 
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that will be framed for the protection of minoritiea in the rariooe epheree 
mentioned ahoye. 1 am etrongly of the opinion that the power of en- 
forcing Buch mlee shonld not be delegated to the Central or Local 
Government, bat to the GovernoisGeneral or to the Governor* 

The Government of India Act of 1919 ia remarkable for the amount 
of rule-making powers it oonfere on various bodies, and it would not be a 
departure from the practice which hae been consistently followed so far to 
enunciate the principle of safeguarde in. a parliamentary statute,^ The 
examples cited above show that the safeguards have been emibodied in the 
fundamental instrument of the Government, vis. the constitution, and if 
they have been incorporated in ten constitutions of Europe, there is no 
reason why the principles of these safeguarde should not be expressed in a 
section of Indian constitution. I am oonvinoed that they can be worked ; 
1 am no less convinced that unless the minority communities are guaran- 
teed these rights the constitution will not be acceptable to them, 
and the object of all Governments, viz., the contentment and happiness 
of all sections of the population, will be frustrated. 

(11) Objxotions to SAraOUABDS. 

The principal objection that has been raised so far to safeguards is 
that they cannot be drafted and incorporated in a parliamentary statute. 
To this the reply is that so far as the existing rights of various classes 
and oommunitiee are concerned, they can be, and have actually b^n, 
emibodied in the constitutions of various countries. I have already given 
examples of those countries which have incorporated the minorities 
clauses, advocated by the League of Nations, in Idieir oonatitutions. For 
details, please refer to Chapter III dealing with the Bights of Minorities. 
In it many examplee of such clauses are quoted. I give below an example 
of a clause which can very well he emb^ied in the Indian constitution. 
This clause has been suggested by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
runs as follows: — 

** Ist Clause . — The Indian Legislature has not power to make any law 
intended or calculated to discriminate against any commercial, industrial 
or agricultural interests established or to be established in British India 
by any person or association of persons, whether British subject or not* 

** Nothing herein contained shall affect the power of the Indian^ Legis- 
lature to make any law of a discriminatory nature i^ainst the suhjects of 
any country, if any law has been passed by the Legisteture of such^ coun- 
try discriminating against British Imlian subjects residing or carrying on 
business in that country, or the power to impose any duty or duties for 
the protection of any trade, commerce or industry, agricultural or 
otherwise in British India.*’ 

** 2nd Clause. — (1) ’When any questimi arises in any Court in British 
India subject to a chartered Hi|^ Court, as to whether any law made by 
the Indian Legislature or a Provincial Legislature, was within the power 
of Legislature, such question shall be referred by such Court to the 
chartered High Oonrt of the province in which such Court is situated. 

** (2) The Court making the reference shall stay the proceedings in the 
case until the qaeStion is decided by the Hi g^ Court. 

(8) The High Court, after liearing the parties if they appear and 
desire to be heard, dball decide the point so referred and shall tra tisiiil t a 
oopy of its judgment, under the signature of the Begtstear, to the Court 
by -which the reference was made; and suda Court s hall on the receipt 
thereof prooeod to dispote of the tarn in oonlmmiy with the dOekion 
of the Court. 

** (4) An eppeel diall Me to the Xing in Cbondl from the dedsieii of the 
Tii|| 4ji Court*' 

•• (6) Ik* EIA OttUrt hw 

4I» praoadwr* 4m tmA ntewtM mmi <i*h«r wMn w i rtiw t <*■«•«. 



IM, ordiBMiM or oilier meeemie elieQ be mode or oemotioiied 
If tlw ladien Legielfti^ or by eoy Prorinoiel Legislature cr by any 
Miokii^aiity or oilier tiooal Anthony— 

** («) Wbkli dlieriuiiiatib or AaU tend to, or is caleolated to 
miumate as between the raoe or classes comprisixig His Imperial 
Majesty’s aabjeotSy and which expressly or impUedly, excluding from 
ameiiability thereto others of snc^ subjeois, shall ^rate directly or 
indireetly to ahrogate, restriot, detrset from, or adTers^ affeot the 
etatsa or rights of m members <ji a^ raoe, creed, community or 
class or olsases or persons, either with regard to their pereonal 
liberties, proper^ or contractual rights or otherwise, however, as 
held and enjoyed by them at the date of the. commencement of 
this Act in common with others of such Buhjects, or to interfere 
with ^ exercise by the members of any class or classes of any pre- 
fesskm, oallmg or vocation or with the conduct by them of any trade, 
indust^ or busiiiees upon equal terms in all respects with others of 
smdi eubjeots; 

** (b) to levy any taxation cesses, duties or other impcets of what- 
soever nature or kind exclusively upon any person as being the 
membtea of any race, creed or daas: 

** Provided that nothing herein contained shall affect the right of the 
Legbdatiire to taka any etepe in the interest of public safety or 
to subsidise or asnet any industry or undertaking in pursuance of any 
existing lawa providing for apecial assiatanoe at the expense of the 
taxpayer or consumer generally, nor prevent the imposition such 
protective duties as may be imposed from time to time by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

** In any event, the aforesaid restrictions shall not apply to the case 
of subjects of such countries as have adopted or may hereafter adojpt 
dieeriminatory measures against subjects of India whether oxdinar^ 
resident in those countrisB or not, or against the import of Indian goods. 


(12) l>noTa or m Olsusu. 

It will be seen that in danse (2) the procedure is rather complicated. 

It is open to the following objee^ns: — 

(1) It will iurdve a very large amount of litigation. 

^^t win be very expensive, and few persons will take advantage 

(8) It will involve considerable delay in the disposal of suits. 

It may also load to a considerable amonnt of harassment to 
vwiomi saotioiis and to tim Legislature and other autonomous bodies. 

(S^ Tbmn is another objection to this proposal which is fatal to this 
propOMd. It is this. It will involve constant interferenoe by the 
oourla In the details of adminirtration and in the policy of the 
Hxeeotive. ^hk win lead to very serious friction between 
Judiciary and the beoutive. 

I would sugisst Urn Idlowing modiiloatioiie in this proposal : — 

(1) Xnskead of penttHtittg ovnry person to bring a snit in 
oourt of Bsitisb In^, ohaflengiug the power of a Legislature or 
odwr bedkA it diould be laid dsuru that sudi suits should be brought 
only iff * certain pementege of the daes or community affected 
by that, auaeuiu* Let ma give an example. If Mudhns feel that 
a nmidsipal baud has ha r^t to ps« a rssolutioa srhkh k sgaiaet 
ihak faemious aanvktisns, and k aka omfevsey to aneknt usw, 
thsy should be elkwad ta bring tha suit if ennhall of the Mus&n 
•eleoton of that hoard wU to dio ea. In the eaue vw if two41iitds 
tim Mhslim ueesbsim ef a Lsuklature lislihat a aeiwn mdutio . 
Wn whkh k bhkiw the Boau er faae been aotoaHy paued by it, 
^ ‘ ;afc rrrnr'-rrf "r 

■ai-< 


the 
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(IB) Asammjoxvm Wmonmu^. 

It k adinittod liy aU that saadiliiary of iha ooiicti in Ifoitiik India ia 
aloir, oon^ioatadf onmbenioiite, and espanai^. In piaoe of tlua propotat, 
I would angga at that wo ahoold follow tho aame procedure wididi i« 
lidlowod In othfor oonntri^ I sngeeat that a certain percenti^ of 
aleotoni d a commnni^ or blaaa affected hj anj kgiaiation, which in the 
opinion of the minoritieo triolatee their rig^^ ^onld he allowed to 
petition the Goremor, and r^neat him to take action on ^leir r^pre- 
aentatien on the nronnd that it Tiolatee their rinkte. The Gorernor, in 
order to anpedite each applioationa, may require the written opinion of the 
Jndgee of ^ High Court on theee applioatione, or decide the caee himself, 
niie method ia followed in other opnntriee. 

According to Lord Bryoe, aeren etates of the United States of America 
hare empowered the Governor or Legislatiire of a state to require the 
written opinion of the Judges' of Hid^er State Gonrts on points enbmitted 
to them. There eziate a similar provision in the Statute of 1875, 
creating a Supreme Court for Canada, while the Home Rule Bill intro- 
duced in the House of Commons in contained Section 26, whereby 
the Lord Licntenant of Ireland or a Somtary of State wee empowered 
to refer a question for opinion to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the Home Rde Bill of 1898, this provision reappeared in the 
modified form of power to obtain, in >urgsait oases, the opinion of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the constitutionality of an 
Act passed by the Irish Legislature. According to Artiide 18 of the new 
German Constitntion, ** If there is a doubt or diffarmoe cf opinitm as to 
whether a provision of a State law is eimMiBot with the Federal law, 
the competent Federal or State authorities may appeal for a decision to 
the Supreme Federal Court, in acoordanoe with t& more detailed pro- 
visions to be prescribed by a Federal law.*’ 

Lastly, reference may be made to Section 98 ci the British North 
America Act of 1867. Under* this Act the minority, if it feels that the 
provision of the constitution has been violated, may appeal to the 
Governor in Council. The latter may either decide it himself, or refer* it 
to the Supreme Court for decision. Let me quote the relevant provision 
from the Federal cmd Unified ConetUyiiane hj Dr. A. P. Newton 
(Section 4, repealing Section 37, Ohaptw 186, revised statutes, 1886): — 
** <1) Impcntant questions of law and fact touching provincial 
legislation, or the appellate jur is d i cti o n, as to educational matters 
vested in the Govwnor in OoutMiil by the British North America Acts 
1867, or by any other Act or Imt, or touching euDstitutiouality 
of any legislation of the Parliament of Canada, or touching any 
othtf matter with referenoe to whirii he ease 6t to exeroise this 
power, may be referred, by the Governor in Council, to the Su^eme 
Court for hearing or ooneideration ; and the oomrt diall thereupon 
hear and consider the same. 

(2) The court shall certify to Gie Governor in Council, lor his 
inlormation, its opinion on qnestioBa so referred, with the reasons 
tiiefefor, which he given in tike manner as in fhe eem of a 
judgment upon an appeal to the said court; and any ju^ who 
diSm from the o^nion of the aujori^ ahull, in like maimer, oerti^ 
his opinion and his reasons.” 

1 have deemed it neoessary to detail thssa provistons, ns I think that 
ths penirion of Ike Governor, mud even of Ike GovemmMGocmrsI, will he 
enooedinyly diffUmlt, if qneitioiis oonominy the tventmeat of mtnori^ 
oommmkkiis by vnriout oliorive bodie* use iesqnan^ vmised. I widh to 
maki it dear that I do not want the Governor to take Giis 

lefepoosimti^ nwkfdtst on kis shodden. In csess utee injustioe is per- 
inlRnM W a local body and where the latter «f the Uw is iagrantiiy 
tkMady it will be ike duty of the Governor to taka prompt atapa, and 
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mete out auitable puniehment. I think if the majority of Muslim 
electors of any eeif<^OTermng body^ or the majority of members of any 
elective body of a Legislature make a representation regarding the violation 
of any of these safeguards, or against any measure introduced in such a 
body, and request the Governor to uphold the law, it should be the duty 
of the Governor to decide on the question and to declare whether any one 
of these safeguards has actually been violated or not. There are various 
courses open to him. He may, of his own accord, prohibit a recalcitrant 
body from persisting in its course of folly and injustice ; and he shall, on 
the representation of the majority of the Muslim members of a Oquncil, 
Legislature, or majority of electors of a local or other elective body, 
as the case may be, take action on any measure which appears to violate 
any one of the fundamental safeguards. The Governor may, if he deems 
fit, refer this matter to the full bench of five judges of the High Court 
of the province for decision. If any local self-governing body is guilty 
of the violation of these safeguards, it should be suspended or, in 
extreme cases, dissolved. 

There will, therefore, be two methods of redressing the grievance: — 

(1) The first method is indicated in the clause mentioned. 

(2) The second method I have suggested is in operation in Canada. 

The safeguards cannot of course be embodied in their entirety in a 
statute of the British Parliament. But their principles can be, and have 
been, embodied and I see no reason why it should not be done in the 
Indian constitution, specially when the minority communities are em- 
phatically of the opinion that without the safeguards, they will never 
consent to any re-arrangement of the constitution. Take, for instance, 
Section 45 a of the Government of India Act, which confers power upon 
the Governor-General in Council for the framing of rules on diverse 
matters. Again, take Section 96b (2), which authorises the Secretary 
of State in Council to make rules for regulating the classification of 
Civil Services in India, the methods of the recruitment, their conditions 
of service, pay and allowances and discipline and conduct. Such a pro- 
vision is sufficient for our purpose. This power has been delegated to the 
Government of India and also I believe to the Local Government and, 
it’ is by virtue of this power that the Government of India nominates 
members of the minority community to Imperial Services, like the Indian 
Civil Service ; and the United Provinces Government has actually reserved 
33 per cent, of the posts for Muslims in the eitamination for the Provincial 
Executive Service. Indeed, the British Parliament has frequently passed 
laws for the protection of the interests of European servants in India. 
The recommendations of the Lee Commission have been embodied in a 
statute passed by the British Parliament in 1925. It is, therefore, 
unreasonable to say that a subject like this cannot be dealt with by the 
British Parliament or its principles embodied in a statute. So far as the 
representation of Mnslinis in the services is concerned, I shall be prepared 
to support the retention of Section 96B (2), provided rules are made 
under the section for the representation of Muslims in those services 
in which they are inadequately represented at the present time, e.g., 
local bodies and, in fact, every service except the Police Department and 
the Provincial Executive Service. I may be allowed to quote what 1 
stated before the Joint Free Conference at Lucknow on 10th December, 
1928: — 

I should also like to make it clear that it is not essential that 
every word of each of these safeguards should be slavishly copied in 
a parliamentary statute. We know the difficulty of drafting a 
statute which will contain aB the minute details for which we 
need protection. All that 1 want to point out is that the principles 
should be enunciated in the parliamentary statute, and that power 
should be given by rules that may be framed in accordance with 
that statute to l^pply that principle to the various spherss for which 



we need protection, to education, to eerrioes, to local bodiee, and ao 
forth. This principle has been in operation in other oountriee, and 
the Government of India Act of 1919 conferred rule-making powers on 
various bodies, the Secretary of State, the Governor-General, and eo 
on, whereby these bodies were empowered to frame rules in con- 
sonance with the principles enunciated in that statute. This is 
precisely the form which we should like the statute to exhibit. So 
1 wanted to make this point clear, because it might be thought that 
we desired all of our demands to be embodied in precisely the same 
form. That is not so. We want the principle of those demands to 
be embodied, and the application to be carried out by the Seoretary 
of State, the Governor-General or the Governor.” 

I may refer here to another objection. It is said that we must trust 
our fellowmen, and that safeguards will create mistrust and suspicion. 
In justification of it, the example of Canada is often cited, where 
the French minority in lower Canada is living happily together with 
the English. This is, I am compelled to say, an entirely incorrect idea of 
the whole history of Canada in the nineteenth century. I/ower Canada, 
or the French minority at Quebec, is now living happily together, because 
it has safeguarded its language, education and laws by means of the 
constitution of 1867. Had the Act of 1867 established a unitary Govern- 
ment, it would most certainly have been opposed and resisted by the 
French Canadians. Sir John MacDonald, the great Canadian statesman, 
made this perfectly clear in the Canadian Legislative Assembly on 
Monday, 6th February, 1865. He himself desired a unitary Government, 
and thought that a Legislative Union ” for Canada was preferkble. 
But it was vehemently attacked by the French Canadians, and Mac- 
Donald admitted, in the speech referred to above: It would not meet 
the assent of the people of lower Canada, because they felt that in their 
peculiar position, being in a minority, with a different language, 
nationality, and religion from the majority — in case of a junction with 
the other provinces, their institutions and their laws might be assailed, 
and their ancestral aeBOciatio;n3, on which they prided themselves, 
attacked and prejudiced; it was found that any proposition which involved 
the absorption of the individuality of lower Canada — if 1 may use the 
expression — would not be received with favour by her people.” The 
Canadian constitution has succeeded, not because the French minority 
merged its language, education, and cultures, but because these righte 
were safeguarded by the Federal Government established which the Act 
of 1867 established. It is true that no specific mention was made of 
these rights with the exception, of course, of Section 93 of the Act, 
but it IS no less true that the form of the Government, which was federal, 
and which conferred provincial autonomy updn Quebec, solved all the 
racial and religious quarrels of the country. It is so, because the French 
minority is in an overwhelming majority in Quebec, and through its 
supremacy in this p|rovince, has safeguarded her education, religion, 
language and economic position. It is therefore meaningless to assert, as 
many people are fond of asserting, that such rights have not been 
granted by the British Parliament to any community before. The posi- 
tion must be viewed from the point of view of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the two races in Canada, and viewed from this point, we are 
perfectly justified in stating that the Act of 1867 did safeguard the'French 
minority in all the rights which we are claiming by giving provincial 
autonomy to the province of Quebec and also incorporating Section 93. 
Had the Muslims possessed the same overwhelming majority in any one 
province of British India, had they been 80 per cent, in the Punjab or 
Bengal, the analogy with Canada would have been appropriate, and onr 
demand for safeguards would not have been insistent. But the position 
is completely altered by the fact that in Bengal where they are supposed 
to he a majority of 3.9 per cent., they are in a minority for all practical 
purposes, as they are low in social, economic, and educational seale: and 
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tiielt poiitioji in the PuzyS'^ ^ slightly better^ nobody can really 
■ay that a majority of 5 per cent, is an effective majority. 

(3) I am, and have always been of the opinion that it is only by mutual 
trust and by exhibiting a spirit of compromise and give-and-take that 
we can eolve the communal problem in India. It must be confessed, 
however, that such a trust is lacking at the present time. The Muham- 
madan community has, with a few exceptions, co-operated with the Statu- 
tory Commission under the firm conviction that its case will be patiently 
heazd. It does not desire any privilege ; it asks for no ooncessions ; it has 
always opposed monopolies, whether of caste or of creed, and it has 
resisted, and will continue to resist, any measure which is likely to estab- 
lish an oligarchy in India. If we are now told that the problem of pro- 
tection of our education, language, and political and economic rights is 
one with which Parliament cannot deal, that it is, to begin with, impossible 
to protect the interests of minorities by a parliamentary statute, my 
community will be keenly and, let me add, justifiably disappointed. It 
feels that the constitution of country should pay regard not only to the 
various organs of the Government and their relation to one another, but 
also to the deeper and vital problem of the contentment of various classes 
and communities in India. The structure the‘ new constitution may 
establish may be excellent, and it may contain the latest devices, and 
the quickest remedies for the Newtonian equipoise of the different 
authorities which it may constitute, but if it solves the communal problem 
by deliberately ignoring it, it will be like the deep sea fish, which, 
when brought to the surface, first swells, and then bursts. If the new 
constitution does not take into account the various * communities who 
will be affected by it profoundly, and ‘who are expected to work it, 
if it leaves out of account great and powerful interests, e.g., the com- 
mercial interest and the landed interest, it will be a complete failure. 
The problem of minorities cannot be solved simply by asking the latter to 
look to their fellow-beings for redress of their grievances. Most certainly 
we should, and it is our duty to do so, for we know we have to live in the 
same land with our fellow-citizens. We need this, it is true; but we need 
something more than this. We need guarantees for the future, guaran- 
tees which will be adequate azid effective. It must be confessed, however, 
that there is no prospect of the solution of this problem, and the Nehru 
Eeport which was intended to pacify the discordant elements of the Indian 
population, has aggravated the evil. Instead of uniting India, it has 
divided her. The Muslims are practically unanimously' opposed to it. 
They feel that the British Parliament should deal with a problem upon 
the successful solution of which depends the welfare of millions of people, 
and the sznooth working of any machinery that may be devise^ by the 
Commission. The latter cannot say, “ We are very sorry, but we know 
that this is not a matter with which we are concerned. We deal only with 
the form of the Government. We are here only to provide a framework 
of the future Ooverziment of Izidia. Beyond that, we shall do nothing.” 
If such a policy is adopted and the minorities are presented with an 
Instruznent in which there is no provision at all for their protection, then, 
I am convinced, there will be keen disappointment throughout India, 
and zny community, which has co-operated whole-heartedly with the Com- 
mission, will be greatly disappoint^. I feel that I must give expression 
to these views on behi^lf of those who, like myself, have fought for co- 
operation with the Commission. I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
do ziot desire, my community has never desired, anything which might be 
regarded as an encroachment on the rights of other oommunities. 1 
would very strongly oppose any claim put forward by any community, 
dass or creed which is likely to produce this effect, l^ese proposals are 
put forirard in the hope that they ore not inconsistent with, or inimical 
to, ^tional progress. I am convinced that they are an indispeUiable 
IKfotiminary to the conatituiianal progrtis of our motherland. 
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^4) It will be noticed that the olanee quoted above merely maintaina 
ezieting righta. It does not confer any new ones. There are, however, 
several communities in India who have no right in important spheres of 
national activity, such, for instance, as the depressed classes, and Muslims. 
Again, existing ** rights ’’ of depressed classes are so restricted that they 
cannot rely on this clause for the protection of their interests. The 
clause should, therefore, be amended, so that the legislative and other 
bodies may he prohibit^ from abridging or restricting not only the 
existing rights but also those rights which any race, community, or class 
enjoys under the new constitution. 

(5) I have dealt with the methods that may be devised for enforcing 
our safeguards. In my scheme, the Governor will be the pivot round whom 
the machinery for enforcement of our safeguards will revolve. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to point out that resort can be, and, I believe, will be, 
had to the ordinary courts for redressing our grievances, and enforcing the 
provisions 'for the protection of minorities. Let me summarise my con- 
clusions : — 

(a) The Governor will have the power to require any case to be 
brought before the Cabinet. It will be his duty to advise the 
Cabinet, but he will not ordinarily overrule its decisions. 

(b) The Governor may require that an important matter should be 
submitted to him before final orders are passed by the Cabinet. 

(c) In the administration, he should have the power to ensure that 
the orders of the executive are carried out. Of course, the Cabinet 
will ordinarily take the necessary measures for the purpose, but 
the Governor cannot be absolved of his responsibility in this respect. 

(d) The Governor will have the right to call for the resignation of 
the Ministry. Such a power is conferred on Dominion Governors, 
and is exercised at times. If he is unable to form a satisfactory 
Cabinet, he can dissolve the Council. 

(e) The Governor will be specially charged with the duty of safe- 
guarding Imperial and Central control. In all matters in which 
the question of Central or Imperial control is involved, or the rights 
of minorities and other special interests are affected, the Governor 
must have the power to suspend orders of the executive Government 
to prevent action being taken in contravention of the law, or to 
enable a reference to be made to the Government of India when the 
Central control is involved. 

(/) For the (protection of minorities, the Governor should, in the 
field of executive action, have the power to suspend executive action 
on the part of the Cabinet, and if they refuse to listen to his advice, 
he should have the power to call for the resignation of the Cabinet, 
the dissolution of the Council and, finally, the suspension of the 
constitution. 

(g) As regards legislation, I have already pointed out that if a 
certain percentage of Muslim members of a body memorialise the 
Gk>vernor, it will be his duty to consider the memorial carefully, and. 
to take such action as he may deem suitable. 

These powers should be given to the Gkivernor by a statute, and should 
be definite, clear and unambiguous. 

(14) MtrsLiKs AND THX Nehrtj Rbpobt. 

I will deal very briefly with the Nehru Report, as an extended treat- 
ment is imposaitue in a report of this kind. 

(1) The N^ru Report has built up an imposing edifice on an in- 
secure foundation. It tried to solve the communal problem by advo- 
cating adult suffrage. This is an ideal with which 1 and the 
Muslime of India are in complete agremnent. The question, how- 
ever^ with which we are now concerned is: Should adult suffrage 
be introduced at the present time? 1 am en^phatically of tba 
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opinion that at the present time it is impracticable. The electorate 
is not yet ready for it. It needs training, it laclu .education* it ie 
deficient in organisation, and it is still enveloped in the Cimmerian 
bog of superstition. The franchise should be widened. The recom- 
mendations of our Committee on, this subject are sound and. prac- 
ticable. 

(2) ‘If it is conceded that — and I do not know any person who has 
had sufficient experience of Indian conditions, who will not concede 
this point — adult suffrage is impossible under the existing cir- 
cumstances, then the edifice so laboriously built up by the fond 
authors of the report topples down, and the communal problem, 
whose solution was attempted by this device, is intensified. 

(3) The Nehru Report not only reduces the proportion of Muslims 
in seven out of nine Legislatures, it also deprives them of rights 
which they now enjoy by law. For instance, it deprives them of 
separate electorate in local bodies, which they now enjoy by the 
U.P. Acte of 1916 and 1922. 

(4) It substitutes joint electorate, with a fixed reservation of seats, 
for 10 years, after which the reserved seats also will disappear. The 
effects of this will be disastrous in the extreme. Muslims, after 10 
years, will be wiped off every Legislature and other self-governing 
bodies in India, and will form a sub-caste, or a sub-division of the 
Depressed Classes. The naivety of the framers of the Nehru Report 
will be clear from this proposal. Needless to state, the Muslim 
community has unanimously rejected the Report. 

(6) Muslims are not guaranteed any share in the administration of 
their country ; while their language, education, culture, and religious 
rights have been con temp tnouslv brushed aside. 

(0) Muslims, it is true, will manage to exist politically for 10 
years. Other communities and classes will not, however, be so for- 
tunate. The Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, and the 
Depressed Classes will be totally unrepresented in the Indian Legis- 
latures. As adult suffrage cannot be introduced, the Depressed 
Classes will continue to occupy the unenviable, social, and economic 
and political position which they now occupy. The economic and 
other interests of Europeans, and the special privileges which the 
landlords now enjoy, are treated as scraps of paper. 

(7) In the centre, there will be a narrow oligarchy of. urban 
inteiligentsia. The Central Government will be effectively 
bureaucratised. As Muslims have not been given separate repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature, even for 10 years, and as, in 
a system of joint electorate, no European, Christian or a member 
of the Depro'Sed Classes will have the slightest chance of election 
to the Central Legislature, we shall witness the phenomenon of j' 
small, narrow, and intellectual oligarchy, expert in manipulating 
elections, dominating the Indian States as well as the provinces of 
British India. As the scheme sketched in the chapter dealing with 
the Indian States makes it perfectly clear, the new Dominion Gov- 
ernment will rule with a rod of iron both Indian India and British 
India. Clause 13A of the Report supplies the copingnstono to the 
edifice, and makes the new Dominion Government a sort of Leviathan. 
The treatment of the military, financial and naval problems is 
beautifully vague. It is clear, however, that the new Dominion 
Government will lean for support for a long time on British officers 
and British bayonets. Will the latter consent to this? This, of 
course* is for them to decide. I doubt very much whether the new 
Dominion Government can he maintained without British Army. 

There is not a single representative Muskm in India at the present 
Ume tfiAo approves of the Nehru Beport, 
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(15) Sbetiom. 

I haye dealt with the poaition of Mnalima. in the servicea in a aeparate 
ohapter, to which your attention is drawn. Here I deal with the problem 
of ^e reorganisation of Indian servioes, consequent on the intr<^uction 
of proyisional autonomy in these proyinces. 

The position which has resulted from the decisions taken on the 
Report of the Lee CJomznission may be summarised as follows. Of the 
All-India Seryioes (excluding the Indian bledical Seryioe) the only ones 
that remain for the future on an all-India basis, and continue to be 
recruited and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council, are those 
which deal wholly or mainly with the reseryed field of administration. 
The remainder of the all-India Services are being oonyerted into new 
Provincial Services of a standard higher than the old Provincial Services, 
inasmuch as they were made responsible for the work which waa previ- 
ously done, not by a Provincial Service^ but by an all-India Serrioe. 
The Secretary of State is also parting with his control over the majority 
in the Central Services, daas I, which he had previously in varying 
degrees exercised. The Secretary cf State in Council thus retains control 
over — 

(a) the All-India Services in the reserved field and the Indian 
M^ical Service; 

(b) the Central Services, and certain portions of others. 

The Government of India should, in my opinion, receive full powers of 
control over the Central Services, while the Provincial Governments 
should have full powers of control over, not only the old Provincial Ser- 
vices, but the new Provincial Services which should be organised up to 
take the place of all-India Services in the transferred field. It must be 
borne in mind that the delegation of power by the Secretary of State 
to the Central and Provincial Government was made subject to certain 
general conditions designed to safeguard tbe rights of existing members 
of the Services, to ensure impartiality in making first appointments by 
utilising the services of the Public Service Commission or of permanent 
Boards of Selection when appointment is made otherwise than by com- 
petitive examination, and finally to secure the observance of a proper 
procedure and rights of appeal in disciplinary cases. Subject to these 
general conditions, the organisation of the l^rvioes, the numbers, pay 
and conditions of eervioe generally and the method of making first 
appointments as well as the ordinary administrative control should be, 
as they, as a matter of fact, are entirely in the discretion of the Gov- 
ernments concerned. Where, on the other hand, the Secretary of State 
in Council has retained his control, he exercises it strictly, and himdelf 
prescribes the strength of the Service, including both the number and 
character of the posts to be filled, tbe methods of their recruitment, the 
conditions -of service, their allowances and pensions. While the ordinary 
administrative control of the members of these Services rests naturally 
with the particular Governments under which they are working, the 
Secretary of State in Council is the final authority in matters of dis- 
cipline and in all representations that the members of the Services- may 
make in regard to their conditiozu or the equity of their treatment. 

On the transferred side. Ministers were expect^ to organise their own 
Services. 

I am of the opinion that the percentage fixed by the Lee Commission 
with regard to the Indian Civil Service and the Imperial Police Service 
should he reduced to 25, and it should be steadily reduced until it is 10 
per cent, in 85 years. With regard to the Europeans in these j^rvkes I 
am pr^ared to support all tbe safeguards emb^ied in the Government 
of India Act for their protection. I, therefore, think that the provisions 
of section Q2B (1), 67A, and 72D, and 9fiB (2) concerning the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Crown in India should be retained. I am also prepared to 
retain Devolution Rules (10) and Appeal Rules (17), for the purpcee of 
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safeguarding the European memhm of the Imperial Serrioei. 1 have no 
objection to the retention of Civil Services (Governor *8 Provinces), 
Classification Rules, the Fundamental Rules, the Premature Retirement 
Rules, the Superior Civil Services (Revision of Pay, Passage and Pension) 
Rules, and the Civil Services (Governor’s Provinces) Delegation Rules. 
I do so because I feel that India will still require a certain percentage 
of Europeans in the l.O.S. and the Police Services. If we want the 
help ’of Europeans we ought to be prepared to guarantee them security 
of tenure and equitable treatment. It is for this reason that I advocate 
the retention of the sections of the Act, and the rules framed under 
these sections. 

I may say very briery that I am not in favour of limiting, restricting, 
abridging, or withdrawing any of the rights or privileges which the 
European members of the Imperial Services enjoy by law. 

I think it is necessary for the peaceful and prosperous development of 
my country that a European servant should have no apprehension regard- 
ing his prospects. Nor should an Indian Legislature do anything, directly 
or indirectly, which is likely to keep members of this class in a state either 
of suspicious aloofness, or of aroused hostility. It is the experience of 
a number of influential and representative persons that European officials 
inspire confidence, in all cases in which there is a clash of communal and 
class interests. I believe that this is only a temporary phase, and I look 
forward to the day when every Service in India will be manned exclusively 
by children of the motherland. At the present time, it is not practical 
politics to dispense with the services of persons who, whatever their short- 
comings may be, have tried, and in many cases successfully tried, to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of India. Indeed, a perusal 
of the evidence given by Indian Ministers from different provinces of 
India before the Reforms Enquiry Oramittee in 1924 will convince anyone 
that the European servant, who had hitherto been regarded, and, let me 
add, in some cases, justly regarded, as unsympathetic and reactionary, 
adapted himself to the changes produced by the Reforms Act with sur- 
prising success. It may be' objected that it is impossible to keep servants 
who look to the Secretary of State for India for protection under the 
control of Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislatures. In reply, I 
need only refer to the experience of Indian Ministers recorded in the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. At that time, the atmosphere was 
quite different and Indian Ministers had just been installed in office. 
A certain amount of suspicion was inevitable between the new rulers 
and the old. Yet the administrative machinery worked smoothly and 
there was, as a general rule, no friction. If that was so in 1920, there 
is no reason why the European servant should become unsympathetic or 
hostile to the new constitution, now. The change of 1920 was sudden, 
unprecedented and almost unique. If the European exhibited his 
adaptability then, what ground is there for supposing that he will 
become hostile in 1930? I hold strongly that the relation of the Imperial 
Sertrices vis-d-vis the Secretary of State for India as defined by the exist- 
ing law is not incompatible with the honest, impartial, and efficient dis- 
charge of the duties by the European Civil Servants who have to work 
under Indian Ministers in future. A certain number of Europeans may 
be appointed in other services also, such as the Irrigation Department, the 
Forest Department, and the Education Department. They will, of course, 
he experts, whose Inimical knowledge and experience may be needed for 
the building up of an important department of the Government. All 
othey services shonld be provincialised. This does not mean that all the 
Imperial Services should be reduced to the level and statue of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service. All that it implies is that the Provincial Govern- 
ment will then acqture control over the appointment, promotion, and 
dismissal of such servants. I am strongly of the opinion that the services 
under the Provincial Government should be organised into cadres, ap- 
proximating to the cadres of existing services. Thm should be a 
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Subordinate Sernce; a Provincial Service; and, lastly, a service ooire- 
sponding to the present Imperial Services, which may be called the 
Superior Provincial Service. I feel very strongly that the Superior 
Provincial Service should be recruited mainly by cfoifipetitive examina- 
tions. It should not be reserved, ae suggest^ in certoin quarters, for 
members promoted from the Provincial Service. The proportion of the 
members of the Superior Provincial Service appointed by examinations 
to the members who are promoted to this service from the Provincial 
Service should be three to one. 

I will now deal very briefly with a few other problems connected with 
the question of all-India Services. 

(1) Are there any portions of the field of provincial administration in 
which Parliament would feel that it has a special responsibility? To 
this my reply is that the Parliament should confine iteelf to the protection 
of those members of the Imperial Service to whom the Secretary of State 
has promised protection. 

(2) Again the interests of the general administration of the country 
require that in certain branches there should be a high and uniform 
standard which could not be insured if all the services were organised 
and recruited on a provincial basis. Blxamples may be cited of branch^ 
demanding technical and highly specialised skill, such as engineering, 
forests, etc. Services in these branches should be organised on an alL* 
India basis and the Government of India should lay down a uniform 
standard for the admission of persons to these services. 

(3) Again, if in any service the continuance of the British element is 
required, the Provincial Governments will be obliged, in some cases, to 
obtain that element only through the a^urance given by the control of 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) For special appointments, the Provincial Governments, or the 
Government of India as the case may be, will, if they obtain the services 
of a person on the advice<of the Secretary of State for India, be bound 
by such conditions as the Secretary of State may impose. 

(5) There is a great risk of the provinces becoming water-tight com- 
partments, recruiting their own inhabitants on such terms as they can 
get them. The standards will be lowered; and the esprit de corps of 
services which. exercises a healthy influence at the present will be seriously 
affected. For these reasons 1 am strongly of the opinion that recruitment 
of Indians to the majority of these posts should be on an all-India basis. 

(6) Another factor which is of supreme importance, should also be 
taken into account in the consideration of this problem. Let me quote 
the following from the memorandum presented to the Indian Statutory 
Commission by the Government of India on the subject of the Superior 
Services in India: ** One problem, which has come prominently to the 
fore in consequence of the extensive policy of Indianisation, is that of 
minority communities. Under a system of unrestricted ocmpetition, 
easperience showed that the Hindu community would praciieaUy 
monopolise the superior services. This was a position against which the 
minority communities, and in particular the Muhammadan community, 
protested vigorously, and the justice of that protest has been reoognis^ 
by the Government of India. Consequently, as a general rule, provision 
has been made for withholding from competition approximately one-third 
of the vacancies, so that if the results of the competition necessitate such 
action, these places may be filled hy nominating ^Ily competent members 
of minority communities. The system is at present working satisfae-’ 
torily in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, in that 
there ts no lack of qitalt/ied candidates of minority communities for 
appointment by nomination.** The statement by the Government of 
India on the representation of minorities in the services is most import- 
ant* Their admission that the system of appointment of members of 
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minority communities is working satisfactorily in the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indan Police Service has a most important bearing on the ques- 
tion of Provincialisation and Indianiaation of Service. 

(7) Again^ the problem of the representation of minority communities 
in the services can no longer be shelved. Whatever scheme is framed for 
the reorganisation of these services^ it must be distinctly and clearly laid 
down that the claims of the minority communities to an equitable share 
in the administration of their country should be satisfied. Otherwise 
there is a danger of a narrow oligarchy dominating the entire admini- 
stration of this country. 

I have dealt with the question in chapter IV of this Report where this 
problem is discussed in detail. I am convinced that unless this principle 
is consistently and logically applied, ail our schemes for the re-arrange- 
ment of the constitution will be useless. 

(8) I am strongly of the opinion that the services should be absolutely 
free from political influences. With a view to achieve this, it is neces- 
sary that a Provincial Public Services Commission should be established 
with adequate and substantial powers for the recruitment of candidates 
for all posts. The Commission should also possess disciplinary power, and 
should be allowed to consider representation from public servants, frame 
rules for the conditions of employment in the service and adjudicate on 
all questions of dismissal, etc., of a public servant. Let me refer to Act 
No. V of 1902 passed by the Commonwealth of Australia which created a 
Public Services Commission for the Commonwealth. The following brief 
account of the powers conferred on the Public Services Commission in 
Australia may be summarised here. In this Act, the most elaborate pro- 
visions are laid down to secure that the control shall not be political, and 
shall be in the hands of a CommiesioDer who cannot be removed except 
on an address from both Houses of Parliament. The service is classified 
into four grades, administrative, professional, clerical and general, and 
the principle of promotion by merit and seniority, but not by seniority 
alone, except in case of equal merit, is followed. The power is given to 
take in outsiders if there is no other equally capable candidate in the 
service, but the danger of political jobs is controlled by the requirement 
in the case of all promotions or new appointments of a recommendation 
from the Minister in charge of the department in question, a recom- 
mendation by the Commissioners and a decision of the Governor in 
Council. If the decision be to reject the candidate proposed by the Com- 
missioner, the only alternative is to reject him and ask for another, and 
the cause of this action must be laid before Parliament. The servant, 
if accused of important offences, must be tried by a Board of Enquiry. 
I am of the opinion that the powers of the Commission should be as 
follows: — ^It should bo the chief authority for determining methods of 
iv^cruitment ; it should decide the preliminary qualifications of candidates 
and determine the syllabus of the examinations. It should also hear 
disciplinary appeals, representations about particular grievances or claims 
for compensation by officers, and general questions connected with con- 
ditions of service, such as pay, allowances, and pensions. Provision may 

be made for linking up the activities of the Central Commission 
with the Provincial Public Services Commissions. The Provincial Public 
Services Commission should also recruit candidates for important c^ces 
maintained by local bodies such as Secretary to the Local Board, Public 
Health Officer, Engineer and other officers who are now appointed by 
kical bodies. The Provincial Public Services Oommission will organise 
a cadre for each of these services, frame ri^es for their appointment and 
promotion, and hold competitive examinations, or such other tests as 
they deem necessary, for their admission to the services of municipal 
and district boards, and other self-governing bodies. I am strongly of 
the opinion that appointments to the Oommission should be made by 
the Central Goremmeat. By this means a certain amount of uniformity 



will be acbieyed, and a high standard maintained. It is important to 
note that all new constitutional arrangements, regarding services in each 
province, should be accompanied by perfectly specific statutory provision 
requiring the establishment of satisfactory machinery to secure for the 
provincial services in recruitment of dismissal and promotion, and other 
matters the same kind of provision that is now afforded to the members 
of the all-India services and the Central services by the Public Services 
Commission, and by the Gk)vernment of India Act of 1919. I attach 
very great importance to this provision, as I believe that until and unless 
the conditions of service are satisfactory and the tenure of our public 
servants are secure, the right type of men will not enter these services, 
and the interests of the province will be seriously affected. 

(9) Another important point to be noticed in this connection is that 
the ratio of Muslims should be fixed in every grade of service, and the 
Public Services Commission will be required to see that this ratio is 
maintained in each grade. This they may do by various methods. I may 
suggest that all candidates, whether Muslim or Hindu, should be appointed 
on the result of a competitive examination, or in the case of special 
appointments, they should be selected if they satisfy such tests and con- 
ditions as may he imposed by the Commission. Muslims should be 
selected from the Muslim candidates and Hindus from the Hindu candi- 
dates. This system has been in operation in the United Provinces in 
the recruitment of candidates for the United Provinces Provincial Execu- 
tive Service for the last eight years, and has worked most satisfactorily. 
It has just been extended to the examination held for the Excise In- 
spectors. The Chief Secretary to the United Provinces Government 
admitted, at a meeting of the Joint Free Conference at Lucknow, in 
December, 19^, that the candidates selected on the result of a com- 
petitive examination, in which posts were reserv^ for Muslim and non- 
Muslim candidates, were efficient. The ratio of Muslims has been fixed 
at 33 per cent, of all candidates. Both these examinations are com- 
petitive, but Muslims are chosen from among Muslim candidates, and 
Hindus from among Hindus in accordance with the ratio fixed for each 
community. I strongly support, this system, and recommend that the 
Public Services Commission should be charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing this ratio in all services. 

(16) Financial Administration of the Local Government. 

I do not wirti to deal minutely with the financial condition of this 
province, as the data at our disposal are insufficient. I think it neces- 
sary, however, to draw your attention to one or two salient features of 
the finances of this province, in order to bring out the need for the 
changes which I suggest. The annual accounts of the United Provinces 
have showed a sucoessiou of deficits since the introdnction of the Reforms 
up to the end of 1925-26 amounting in all to over Rs.3 crores, which 
were met partly from the opening balance of Rs.SO lakhs at the beginning 
of 1921-22, and partly by the appropriation of a considerable portion set 
apart for development purposes. Incept for an increase of irrigation 
rates and court-fees, there has been very little additional taxation. It 
may be noted that the United Provinces Government had to be warned 
by the Government of India that no loans would be sanctioned, whether 
they were to be raised in the open market or obtained fron^ the Central 
Government, if the proceeds were likely to be applied to the practice of 
financing of revenue deficit. 

The general financial position of the province was a source of consider- 
able anxiety until the year 1925-26 when, owing mainly to the remission 
of laldbs by the Central Government, financial stability was 

expected* to be restored. The actuals of the year, however, showed a 
deficit of Rs.Sl lakhs, and with the gradual reduction and final cessation 
of its oontribution, the position has improved very considerably, and the 
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revised estimates for 1927>28 shov a surplus of Hs.l52 lakhs. The follow^ 
ing remarks of the Finance Member of the province in his Budget 
speech in 1927 summarise the present financial position of tke province : — 
** How much yet remains to be done 1 recognise aa clearly and as 
readily ae anyone. But there is reason to hope that in the matter 
of finance, we are at leng^^ turning the corner. The remission 
of our contribution for which the budget of the Central Gk/vem* 
ment provides will add materiaUy to our resources. Further, our 
revenues will, before long, steadily increase .... Our revenues, 
however they may expand, will never be in excess of our needs. But 
in the coming years they will, I believe, be more adequate to our 
requirements than they have been in the period that has elapsed 
since the Befornus.” 

Since then the province has received the ‘benefit of the final remission 
of the last instalment of the provincial contributions. The above account 
will show at a glance the difficulties iwith which these provinces have been 
faced. The question now arises whether the inequalities arising frcsn the 
present distribution of resources between the Central and the Pro- 
vincial Governments can be mitigated, if not entirely removed. I offer 
the following suggestions on this point. 

(1) The Central Government should make grants from Central revenues 
for expenditure <m a few important provincial subjects. Grants-in-aid 
from federal revenues to the provinces have been given in Canada for 
the purpose of constructing and improving highways and of developing 
agricultural and technical education; and in Australia, for the provision 
of hospital treatment, and for persons suffering from veneral diseases, etc. 
The Central Gk)vernment might, for instance, allot grants-in-aid to the 
provinces for a aeries of years for compulsory primary education, public 
health, and construction of roads. These grants shcsild be subject to 
the vote of the Central Legislature. It is clear, however, that some 
sort of control, which is consistent with provincial autonomy, will have to 
be exercised by the Central Government. 

(2) 1 approve of the suggestion made in paragraph 530 of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee’s Report. The Committee state that the income tax 
might continue to be levied by the Government of India, but a definite 
share of the yield might be allocated to various provinces on principles to 
be determined. It may be iworth while to provide for a fiat rate on the 
total assessable personal income, as this would be simple and more con> 
venient. This was suggested by the Government of India in their letter to 
all the Provincial Governments on the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s 
Report. 

(3) Another proposal of the Taxation Enquiry Committee is that a 
small portion- of the receipts of the super -tax on companies or corporation 
property tax should he allocated to provinces. The most serious difficul- 
ties that staj;^ in the way of such an arrangement would be removed if 
a reasonable/agreement could be secured among the provinces as to the 
principles of apportionment. 

(4) Again, there might he a surcharge or centimes additionelles con- 
fined to the income tax. These are levied on the Central income tax 
in France, Belgium, Italy and various other European States for IcKsal 
purposes. The principal objection to such surcharges is that they might 
encroach seriously on the sphere of Central revenue. This objection would 
be removed if the surcharges were limited to a definite percentage of rates 
prescribed by the Government of India. A tax on tobacco might well 
be raised by the Central Government and the amount distributed between 
the Central Government and the Local Government. 

(5) Certain fundamental principles regarding the powers of taxation 
of provinces must, however, be very constantly kept in view, if we are to 
avoid financial mal-adminiatratbn : — 

(i) Ko province diould be in n pontion to tax for its own purposes 
anyone outside the province. 
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(ii) There should be as little opportuuity as possible for inter- 
ference by one authority in the legitimate field of the other. As 
far as possible, the system should not invcdre the levy or collection 
on the authority of one Government of what another Government 
spends. 

(iii) Exercise of the powers of taxation should not result in varia- 
tions in the economic condition under which industry and commerce 
are carried on as between different provinces. 

(iv) The Central Government should be in a position to fulfil their 
international obligations under commercial treaties with foreign 
countries. 

(V) The Central Government should be in a position effectively to 
pievent encroachments on its fiscal sphere and to safeguard the ad- 
ministration of Central provinces. 

(vi) When there is a conflict between the fiscal interests of a 
province and those of tho country as a whole, the latter should 
prevail. 

(6) Provincial Borrowing . — Before the Reforms, local authorities, such 
as Fort Trusts, and the larger municipalities were allowed to borrow, 
subject to certain restrictions, small amounts in the open market, on local 
security. This right was never accorded to the provinces, partly because 
the revenues of India were legally one and indivisible, and were liable 
for all debts incurred for the purposes of the Government of India, and 
partly because the Provincial Governments possessed no separate resources 
on the security of which they could borrow. This privileged position gave 
the Government of India an effective means of ensuring provincial 
solvency and the right of detailed interference for thi^ purpose. 

Even as regards what was known as the Provincial Loan Accounts, 
the control was very detailed. The procedure observed was briefly se 
follows. Every year the provinces submitted an estimate of their require- 
ments for the following year in respect of loans to cultivators and to 
municipal and other authorities. The Government of India provided 
tho net amount after making such reductions as were necessary on 
account of their borrowing programme for the year. 

I need not detail the changes introduced since the Reforms, as they 
are too well known to need recapitulation here. The existing restrictions 
on the borrowing power of the Local Government are embodied in the 
Local Government (Borrowing) Rules which are based on section 30 (la) 
of the Government of India Act of 1919. The loans are raised on behalf 
of, and in the name of, the Secretary of State in Council, and on the 
security of the revenues allocated to the province. My definite proposals 
on the question of borrowing are that all restrictions now imposed on the 
bc/rrowing powers of Provincial Governments are in many cases unneces- 
sary and inexpedient, and I recommend that they should be radically 
modified in order that every province may be able to borrow in tho open 
market. This need not affect the Provincial Loans Fund, which was 
introduced in 1925, with the object of regulating the terms and condi- 
tions, the rate of interest, and the period of amortisation of all advances^ 
made by the Central Government to the Provincial Governments.- It is 
worked on the principle that if a Provincial Government makes suitable 
arrangements for the payment of interest and amortisation, money will 
be made available from it to the full extent of the provinces’ require- 
ments, and the Government of India would normally r-efrain from 
scrutinising the purposes for which loans are required by the province. 
The Fund, it need hardly be added, does not i^eot the ri^te of the 
provinces to borrcrw in the open market subject to the conditions laid 
down in the Local Government (Borrowing) RuIm. I recommend, there- 
fore, that the Local ' Government Borrowing Rules be amended, and 
provinces should be allowed to borrow in ^e open market, subject to 
such co-ordination of the borrowing activities of yarious Provincial 
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OoTernmente a6 may be neoeuary in the intereet of the provinceB them- 
selves and of lodia as a whole. I admit that it is undesirable for the 
Government of India and the Provincial Government to compete against 
one another in the open market as regards their loan operations, and 
for this purpose, a certain amount of cooperation is necessary on the 
question of borrowing by the Central Gk>vernment and the Provincial 
Governments. The necessity for co-ordination in financial matters arises 
from the fact that monetary operations are concentrated in two or 
three large industrial and commercial centres such as Calcutta and 
Bombay. Many advanced countries of the world, particularly those 
constituted on a federal basis, reveal a distinct tendency towards a co- 
ordination in the financial activities of their constituent States. 

(7) Separation of ^udit from Aceownts , — support the separation of 
Audit from Accounts. I think the experiment has, on the whole, proved 
a success, and the new system should be extended. 

(8) I am strongly opposed to the imposition of any tax on agricultural 
incomes as I think that such a tax would affect the landlords oS these 
provinces very seriously. The zemindars have passed through a very 
trying period since the Reforms. There has been a failure in a succes- 
sion of crops, and they have not been able to realise their normal 
rent for a number of years. The Dudh Rent Act and the Agra Tenancy 
Act have deprived them of a large amount cff their power, and seriously 
affected their financial position. Such a proposal will impoverish the 
zemindars, retard the development agriculture, and nullify all the 
effects of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

(9) I am strongly of the opinion that the Meston Settlement should be 
scrapped. I recognise the right of the Central Government to demand 
extraordinary contributions from Provincial Governments in times of 
war. But contributions should not be a normal feature of any system of 
financial administration. They will be quite exceptional and may be con- 
fined to periods of abnormal difficulty, such as famine, flood, or war. 

(10) The Central Government should formulate clear and definite 
proposals which would work automatically in the case of a demand 
by it for a contribution fnom various provinces. There should be no 
suspicion of favouritism by the Central Government of one province at 
the expense of others. 

(11) At present no Provincial Government has power to levy any tax 
directly assessed on income or profits, and in actual fact, with the possible 
exception of thathanieda in Burma, which is a survival of an ancient 
regime, no provincial taxes are now assessed directly on profits or income, 
though the land revenue system in some provinces aims at an assessment 
based more or lees on net assets or profits. The question of control 
therefore, in the case of provincial taxes of this nature, has not so far had 
to be actively considered by the Government of India. On the other 
hand, when constitutional changes are under discussion, it may be 
argu^ that there w»uld bo considerable justification for retaxing the 
present absolute restrictions on the levy of such taxes. There are, cm the 
other hand, a large number of local taxes which are profits on income, 
and under the law as it has stood since the Reforms, the Government 
of India are powerless to interfere with the imposition of such taxes. 
Instances of these local taxes are: — 

(1) The Cffiowkidari tax in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

(2) The taxes on circumstances and property in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, 'Assam, the United Provinces and the Central Ihrovinces. 

(3) The cess on mines in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, which is 
assessed on the net profits of mines, tramways, forests, etc. 

(4) The tax on professions (levied in many provinces) which is 
assessed on income. 

(5) The surcharge of the Central income tax, which may be levied 
with the approval of tiie Government of India under the Madras 
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XMitriot MoniciiMdities Act. The Oovemment of India, however,, 
have not sanetioned the kvy ia any caae. 

The anreatrioted levy of tha ae iaxea by local bodiee ie open tc/ the objec- 
tion that it is an encrbaohment on the ilaoal sphere of the Central 
Goverraeat, one of whose prioDcipal aonroea of revenue is the incmne tax, 
and might in extreme cases lead to multiple taxation. On the other hand, 
the constitutions otf most countries definitely provide for the levy of each 
taxes by local authorities. In fact, the Central Government in many 
countries has encouraged this form of taxation for local purposes. For 
instance: — 

(1) In France when the fiscal system was reformed between the 
years 1917-1920, and four older taxes were replaced by a State income 
tax, local authorities were empowered to levy centimes addiiionneU 
on this tax. 

(2) In Germany when Dr. Von Miquel introduced his fiscal reforms 
in 1898 with the assistance of prominent German economists, he 
stated that one of the three principles underiying these reforms was 
that expenditure on objects of national importance, such as public 
aafety, public health, primary education, and poor relief, &ould 
be decayed by means of local additions -to the State ino(»ne tax. 

(8) In Italy a turfax not exoeeding 30 per cent, of the general in- 
oome tax ia permitted for local purposes. 

(4) Even in England a local income tax as a snibsidiary source of 
revenue has been strongly advocated by several authorities, and 
it was seriously oonsidered by ^e Board of Inland Revenue in 1910. 

In India the ueoessity for providing additional resources for local 
pnrpossa has been universally recognised, for land, which is the most 
important source of local revenue in other countries, is almost exclusively 
tsxed by the Provincial Governments, local rural authorities alone being 
aOowed to levy a small csss on the Provincial tax. 

The rssouroes of local bodies in these provinces are, however, so small, 
end the duties imposed upon ;them by law involve such a large expenditure 
of money, that the power enjoyed by them to levy taxes of this kind 
cannot be taken away without a serious loss. I am, therefore, opposed to 
the taking away of the power of local hodiea in this matter. 

(13) I may make another suggestion here for the consideration of the 
Oommission. I have stated above that the resources of our local bodies are 
mall, and almost inelastic. They are, Iniwever, charged with the per- 
formance of numerous duties which are a very eerious drain on their 
limited inoome. Take, for instance, the problem of compulsory primary 
education. In Madras, it iwas estimated on the lowest basis that universal 
primary education would cost five crores of rupees additional annually, 
plus a large initial expenditure on schools. Another estimate put it at 
ten crores a year. The additional ooet of universal primary education in 
these provinoes is not likely to be kos, and the annual revenue of these 
provinces is barely 124 crores. From these figures, it will be clear 
that it will be quite impoesible for the local bodies to carry out such 
.sehemes without substantial help. In this connexion a suggestion was. 
made by Mr. Gokhak in a resolution whidi be moved on March 13, 1912, 
in the Imperial Legislative Oouncil which is well worth consideration. He 
said : ** llie total oonsideraticai from land is distributed in an altogether 
different manner here and in England and France. In England the bulk 
of Ihe contribution t^t comes from land goes to local bodies, the Central 
Government receiving only a very small amount as, land-tax. In France 
more than half the oontr^ution from land goes to local bodies. For the 
year which I have taken into oonekieration, for every hundred centimes 
levied by the State from land, then were 180 ecntimeB kvied by die 
Cbmmunee and Departmente together. In this ccaintry, however, the 
divkien k m the proportion of 10 to 1, the abcteenoeventeenths goes to 
die Stiite, and only onaeoventeenth to local bodies. Now there we have 
reaRy a 'aerions . griewanoe. I know that it will be eaid that ia thk 
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ooantrj the land belongs to the State; but after all it is only a theory, 
and a mere theory eannot change the character of a fact. And that 
fact is, that the total oontrilbation from land is distributed in India 
in a proportion which is most unfair to local bodies. If we could get ter 
our local bodies a inu<di larger share of contribution from land, even if 
the proportion was not as high as in the West, most of the financial 
troubles of these bodies will disappear.” Professor Bastable in his work 
on Public Finance points out that land is pre-eminently a source from 
.which local taxation must necessarily be largely drawn; he adds that in 
the rural areas there is hardly anything else from which revei^ue can be 
derived by local bodiee. It is well known that cesses are levied in these 
provinces by the Government for local bodies. Anyone who has studied 
the finances of these bodies will agree that this amount is totally in- 
sufficient. I suggest that, in addition to the cess which the local bodies 
now enjoy, a certain proportion of the land revenue raised by the Local 
Government from each district should be handed over to the District 
Board for education, rural sanitation, and medical relief. The proportion : 
.may be fixed at, say, 10 per cent, fin advantage of this scheme would be ' 
that the districts which pay a larger amount of land revenue than others ^ 
will keep part of it for the development of their education and sanitation. \ 

(13) I regard the separation of Central from Provincial balances as an 
indispensable preliminary to provincial autonomy. The Bsforms Enquiry 
Committee, which examined the working of the Constitution in 1924, 
rmmmended this. The Government of India accepted this recommenda- 
tion, but were of opinion that the change could not be introduced at a 
moment’s notice, and that the new system must be slowly evolved with all 
possible ** caution I am of the opinion that in. the United Provinces 
the separation of ficconnts from fiudit which has 'been urged as a neces- 
sary step in the separation of provincial balance, has been SQCoeasfnlly 
worked. We are, therefore, justified in recommending the separation of 
Central from Provincial balances. 

(14) I have already dealt with the question of grants-in-aid by the 
Central Government to Local Governments in certain matters, e.g., sdn- 
eajtion, scientific research, roads, etc. In my opinion, the time Has come 
when the Central Goveniment should no longer leave the provinoee 
severely alone as it has done since the Reforms, hut should assume duties 
which no Provincial Government, if left to itself, can perform adequately 
and satisfactorily, fi certain amount of co-ordination seems to me 
absolntely necessary, otherwise we are likely to dissipate a good deal of 
our energy and waste a large amount of our revenue. I do not wish to 
he misunderstood. I do not desire constant interference by the Clentral 
Government in provincial affairs, nor do I view with equanimity the 
pro8)>ect of a mature, well-considered, and useful echeme framed by a 
Provincial Government with the consent of the Provincial Legislature 
being changed out of recognition by persons who are completely ignorant 
of pnovincial needs, provincial feeling, and provincial resources. I do, 
however, think that matters cannot be allow^ to drift in the way they 
have done in the past, and the Government of India shonld come for- 
ward with a promise of help. The only help that is alluring enough 
and satisfying enough is financial help. Co-ordination in certain spheres, 
which are necessary to the building up of a healthy and intelligent 
electorate, such as primary education, medical and scientific research, 
constmction of roads, etc., is possible through the eystem of grant-in-aid. 

The amount of supervision which the Central G^ernment should he 
allowed to exercise over provincial affairs will depend upon thq needs of 
each province. If a province ia very keen on the development of oom- 
pulaory primary education, and desires hslp from the Centra] Govern- 
lUvrUt for this purpose, the latter would be perfectly justified in laying 
down oonditione on whidh such grante-in-aid can be given. It will rightly 
insist on a certain amount of supervision with a view to finding out 
whether ^e amount granted k properly spsfnt or not. The Provinelal 
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OoTsraiBent hwe no reuon to oonplnin, for H will know beforebond 
UMpriM M the halp whidh it ro^sirat from tbo Oantoal Gkiwemment. K’ 
It ttinka tfant piwinoiol witonomy is likslj to ba infrinBsd, it arill rsfoae 
raeh a grant. Tha Central Government cannot thmat a grant-in-aid on 
a province which, for varioiie reaooni, does not deeire it. But if a 
province does accept a grant it will do so with its eyee open, and will, 
uien, have to abide by such conditiona as may be imposed by the Central 
wvemment. The history of the administration of many of the more 
a^^anoed ronntries of the world, particularly those constituted on a 
feder^ baais, reveals a distinct tenden^ towards a co-ordination of the 
a^vities of the. constituent proyinoes or States, especially in matters 
wmch are of more than provincial importance. I do not disguiBe the 
diffiooltiee that are inherent in the extension of the system of grants-in- 
aid. It is liable to abuse, and will really be like a mixed salad of very 
curious herbs. But nobody will be cibliged to eat it, if he does not like it. 

me quote here a f^ examples cd the manner in which grants are 
given in countries whidi enjoy a genuine Federal Constitution, and 
where provincial or State patriotism is keener than in India : — 

Canada.-y^a) Although roads are essentiidly a State matter under 
the Canadian Constitution, the Dominion Parliament, in the interest 
of the country as a whole, found it neoeasary to pass the Canadian 
H^shwaya Act in 1919, which authorised the expenditure of 20 
millions during the following five years for the purpose of con- 
■tructing and improving the highways of Canada. A grant of 
Ra.80,000 was made to every province during each of the five years, 
the remainder being allotted in proportion to their respective popu- 
lations. The cooperation and enoouragement of the Dominion 
Government have done much to raise the standard of road main- 
tananoe through the country. 

(b) The administration of education is entirely a provincial matter 
under the Constitution, but the Dominion Government, realising the 
importance of vocatfonar education, has found it necessary to sup- 
plement the provincial funds available for these purposes. In 1913. 
the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, distributing 10 millions 
in ten years among the provinces for the advancement of agrical- 
tural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted for technical 
education, which is distributed among the provinces approximately 
<m a population basis, subject to the condition that the provinoea 
spent at least as much on technical education out of their own 
revenues. This has given a great impetus to the development of- 
vocational education, particularly in the eastern manufacturing 
provinces. 

(c) Public Health Administration is also in the hands of Provincial 
Governments in Canada, but the Dominion Parliament has, by an 
Act passed in 1919, created a Dominion Council of Health which 
oo-oidinates the activities oi provincial administrations. It meets 
twioe a year to discuss health problems which are of interest to all 
the provinces and as a result of ite efforts there is now greater 
uniformity in the standazds of public health administration. 

Even in Australia, where the States have always been jealous of any 
intsETferenoe in administrative matters by tbe Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, there ia a distinct tendency towards centralisation and co-ozdina- 
tion of State activities: — 

(1) Inter-States Conferences in matters of education are held 
frequently. 

(2) Tbe OQmmonweal& Government hae nndertalron the supervision 
of the teeatment ler veaereal diseases and grants a subsidy of 
£15,000 annum to the various Stntes for the provision of hospital 
treatmeiit to persona suffering from these diaeaM. 
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(S) Under tlie Inrtitiite of Scienoe and Indnat^ Aot ol 1990, tiio 
Gommonwealth Goremmeiit it required to eBiablisb — 

(a) a bureau of agricoltore; 

(b) a bureau of industriee; and 

(c) such other bureaux as the Ooremor-Geueral may determine. 
Power is also giren for the establishment of a General Adriaory 
Council and advisory boards in each State, to advise the Director 
in regard to the general business of the institute, and any par- 
ticular matter of investigation or research. Under the Act, the 
Director is required to co-operate, so far as is possible, with exist- 
ing State organisatiion in the oo-ordination of scientific investi- 
gation. 

These examples will show oonolusively that even in Federal Govern- 
ments wherein the sphere of activity of the Central Government is 
greatly restricted, need has been felt for the co-ordination of the 
activities of the Provincial Governments. I am of the opinion that 
the Central Government should be asked to help in the developmeni 
of primary education, sanitation, scientific research, roads, axid in- 
dustries. This control will be exercised only in those provinces which 
apply for grants-in-aid to the Central Government, and will be limited 
only to that department cl the Provincial Government which spends 
the grant-in-aid. Again, the Central Government allot to the provinces 
a certain amount fr<nn the centrally collected revenues on the basis of 
their tax-yielding capacity. If a tax on tobacco, for instance, yields 
a substantial amount in Madras, a part of it should certainly be allotted 
to that province by tiie Central Government. This is fair a^ equitable, 
and it will act as an incentive to all Provincial Governments. I am 
strongly opposed to the suggestion, which has been put forward in 
certain quarters, that a province is entitled to keep every penny of 
the tax levied on an article which is manufactured in that province. 
If this principle is applied, it will create a great deal of heartburning 
and jealousy among the different provinces. I have no objection to the 
^establishment of a - National Fund fed from Central Revenues, which 
would be allocated to nation building services on a test that is definite, 
unambiguous, and automatic. 

I recommend that the financial administration as at present consti- 
tuted, with particular reference to the distribution of resources between 
the Central Government and the Local Government, should be main- 
tained, subject to the modificatkms suggested above. 

(17) SuconsTioKB Fon the Bvonics or Local Bodcw. 

(1) I am strongly of the opinion that the District Boards Act of 19S2 
shoiud be overhauled. Though this subject bad been under the Govern- 
ment’s consideration since 1918, the District Boards Bill did not receive 
sufficient attention in the Council. It is, indeed, clear that the main 
principles were left unsettled, and the administrative policy was not 
adequately discussed. No clear d^nition of local and provincial 
functions or of local and provincial finance was made. Not only was 
there far too little examination before the Bill was framed; hut the 
Bill was rushed througth the Council in such a way that only the 
communal and taxation clausOs received adequate discussion. The 
boards were abruptly deprived of an sixceptionally strong substitute 
for it. No guidance was given to the boards; they were — speaking 
broadly-left to shift for ^emselvee.” (United Provinces G^ovemmenVe 
Beport to the Indian Statutory Commiesion,) 

I i*6Commend that the District Boards Act should be^ amended, and 
j^vision made for an efficient executive therein. 

(2) I am of the opinion that the Local Government diould exercise 
giwater supervision throngh the syetem ol grants-in-aid. In Enj^nd 
grants are made out of soma voM by Parliament to loest anthoriti^ 
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for the piirpoee of meeting e portion of the expenditure on serrioee 
of national importance, like education, police, etc., and in connection 
with these grants a high degree of central control is imposed on these 
bodies. In the words of a well-known authority (Sidney Webb, on 
** Grants-in-Aid,” page 6) on local self-government in England: ** The 
National Government, in the course of three-quarters of a century from 
1832 onward, successively brought the rights of inspection, audit, super- 
vision, initiative, criticism and control, in respect of one local service 
after another, by the grant of annual subventions from the national 
exchequer in aid of the local finances, and, therefore, in relief of the 
local ratepayer.” Effective provision should be made for inspection, 
audit, supervision, initiative, criticism, and control of local bodies by 
the Government. It should appoint its own expert staff of inspectors, 
who should be charged with the duty of seeing that the grant is properly 
spent and the object of the Government is not frustrated by any device. 

(8) My next suggestion is that all important appointments maintained 
by local bodies should be made by the Provincial Public Services Com- 
mission, who should lay down definite rules regarding their conditions 
of service, pay, allowances, etc. In the organisation of cadres of 
services maintained by these bodies, as well as in their gradation and 
the fixation of .their pay and allowances, the Provincial Public Services 
Commission will consult representatives of local bodies. The sanction 
of the Commission must be obtained for their appointment and dis- 
missal from such posts. Again, it will be one of the main functions of 
the Commission to see that the Muslims are adequately represented in 
these services. 

(4) Effective measures should be devised for removing the grievances 
of the Muslim community in the local bodies of these provinces. Com- 
munal wranglings and quarrels in the local bodies have assumed pro- 
portions which, unless quickly removed, will make their growth impossible 
in these provinces. Measures should be devised for the representation 
of Muslims adequately and effectively in the servioee maintained by 
Municipal and District Boards. The number of Muslim teachers should 
be fixed at 30 per cent.; a proper proportion of contracts should be 
given to Muslims in all local bodies; Muslim children should be taught 
in their own language, viz., Urdu; and an adequate share of grants- 
in-aid should be given to Muslim educational institutions. Nothing 
should be done by any board against the rights of the Muslim community. 

Any measures that may be devised for this purpose should not be 
liable to modification or repeal by any local body. 

(6) I recommend the establishment of a Local Self-Government Board 
which should advise the Minister on broad questions of policy. It should 
be a representative body, and three-fourths of the members thereof 
should be elected. It should consist of 15 members, of whom four should 
he elected by the Municipal Boards, four by the District Boards, three 
by the Legislative Council, and two by i^e Chambers of Commerce. 
The Minister and Secretary of Local Self-Government should be ex 
officio members. It should be a purely advisory body, and should have 
no power to interfere in the details of administration. It should have, 
however, greater powers than the present Board of Local Self-Govern- 
ment. It will help the Public Services Commission in tbs organisation 
of all the services maintained by local bodies, investigate Local Self- 
Government problems in other provinces of India, and exchange notes 
and ideas with persons engaged in this work. It will investigate new 
lines of development, advise the Minister on any new scheme which he 
may elaborate, plan surveys, and, finally, keep him in touch with the 
views of these bodies. 

(6) The system of aldermen which has been so successful in England 
should be introduced in tbe Municipal Boards of these provinces. 
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(7) The edimtioiial qualificatiene of oandidateB for Mttnioipal Boarde 
flhoiild be raised. By this means a better type of members for the 
local bodies will be aTailaUe. 

(8) The relation of the Minister for Bducatlon with the local bodies 
needs readjustment. I am in complete agreement with the recom* 
mendation of the Hartog Committee on Education on this point. Tho 
present position in this respect is most unsatisfactory. The function 
of an Education Minister does not consist in acting merely as a conduit 

S ipe. He is n^ there simply to dole out bright guineas to impecunious 
oards. He ^ there to see that the taxpayers’ money is properly spent. 
That he does not do this now, beoauee he is not allowed to dp it by 
existing practice, is well known to all who have had experience of the 
present system; nor are the effects of this policy, or rather lack of 
policy) unknown. Means should be devised for the election of Muslims 
as chairmen of district boards. 

(9) Nothing that I have written in this section should be regarded as 
implying any desire on my part to restrict, limit, abridge, or withdraw 
any of' the privileges, rights, or prerogatives which are now enjoyed 
by the local bodies. I am, and have always been, of the opinion that 
unless these bodies enjoy autonomy, our entire scheme of Constitutional 
Government and our ideal of Dominion Status will never be realised. 
Local institutions train men not only to work for others, hut also to 
work effectively with others. Indeed, it may be said without anyi exag- 
geration that the best school of democracy, and the best guarantee 
for its success is the practice of Local 6elf^Gk)vernment. My suggestions 
for the reform of these bodies are based on the principle that the 
functions of administration should be completely separated from those 
of deliberation. The one is the work of the Executive, the other is 
the right of the members of all deliberative assemblies, whether a 
Legislature or a local board. It is the harmonious combination of these 
two elements in the local bodies of England which has made Local 
Self-Government such a striking success there. As President Lowell 
remarks : In order to produce really good results, and avoid tho 

dangers of inefficiency on the one hand and of bureaucracy on the 
other, it is necessary to have in any administration a proper combiDatiolu 
of experts and men of the world.” While the local authorities should 
have autonomy, they ahonld by no means be free to act ae they like, 
and the Provincial Government should be alert both to restrain and to 
stimviate. 


CHAPTER II. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

'1) SxaNZFioswQB on this Ststbh to thb Mtjslih Cohmxtnitt. 

The Muslim community has beep given the right of electing its own 
members by a system of separate fiiectorates. In this system the electors 
are in general constituencies divided into Muslims and non-Muslims, and 
the seats for the two are fixed. In the United Provinces Legislativo 
Council they are entitled to elect their own members to the Legislature, 
and the el^toral rolls are also separate. This system is called the 
system of separate electorates, or ^e ^stem of communal representa- 
tion. The Muslims r^ard it as a necessary safeguard for the protection 
of their interests. They fesl that if it is abolished they will ditsppear 
from the pnblic life of their oonn^, as the majority oommonity 
possesses an overwhehiung majority in seven out of the nine provinces) 
and Muslims form only 14.28) per cent, of the population of the United 
Provinces, 6.70 of Madras, 4*06 of Central provinoes and Berar, 18.7 
of Bombay, 18.86 of Bihar and Orima, and 28.96 of Assam. Oiily in tiro 
provinoes, vis., the Punjab, where they form per oent.^ and Bengal, 
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where their percentage is 3.99, do they possess a majority. Yet their 
majority in the two provinces is very small indeed when compared with 
the overwhelming majority of Hindus in the other seven provinces. 
The Muslims, therefore, fear that if separate electorate is abohshexl 
they will be simply swamped by Hindu voters, and few Muslims will 
have any chance of election. This fear has been realised in those places 
where the system of joint electorate obtains, and few Muslims have 
been elected from such constituencies. 

(2) This Histohy of Communal Representation in India. Muslim 
Deputation to Lord Minto. 

The first step in the direction of associating Indians with the business 
of legislation was taken with the passing of the Indian Councils Act, 
1892. Even at that period the Government of India recognised the 
importance of the representation of various interests in the Legislature. 
It will not be an exaggeration to say that the principle of representation 
by interest was the foundation upon which the non-official elements in 
the Council rested. The Government of India defined for each province 
the classes which were of sufficient importance to require repre.se ntation. 
Thus, in the province of Bengal, the classes to which the Government 
of India considered that representation should be secured comprised 
com 111 unities (for instance, Hindus, Muslims and Europeans), classes 
(for instance the urban, the rural, and professional classes), and interests 
(for instance, commcri lal interests). Briefly, it may be said that in 
1892 the Provincial Log’slative Councils were constituted with a view 
to making them representative of the more important communities, 
classes and interests, but the regulations under section 1 (4) of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892 did not themselves recognise communal 
divisions. The Act gave representation to provinces, and left communal 
and class representation to be secured by direct nomination. 

Tiord Minto assumed office as the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India in November, 190o. ’ in August, 1906, a committee of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor-General w^as ^constituted to consider sugges- 
tions for refonn. While the Committee was at work, a most representa- 
tive deputation of the Muslims of India, headed by the leader of the 
Indian Muslims, His Highness the Aga Khan, waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy on Ist October, 1906. The deputation represented all classes 
of the Muslim community, and voiced the feelings of Indian Muslims on 
constitutional reforms in India, In their address to the Viceroy the 
deputation drew his attention to the following important points: — 

(1) That in the whole of India the Muslims number over 62 millions, 
or between oiie-fifth and one-fourth of the total population; 

(2) that if Animists and deprosFcd classes ordinarily clashed as 
Hindus, but not properly Hindus, were deducted, the proportion ot 
Muslims 4.0 Hindus would be larger than is commonly shown; 

(3) that as their numbers exceed the entire population of any first 
class European Power, except Russia, Muslims might justly claim 
adequate recognition as an important factor in the State; 

(4) that the position accorded to the Muslim community in any kind 
of representation, direct or indirect, and in all other ways affecting 
their status and influence, should be commensurate not merely with 
their numerical strength, but also with their political importance 
and the value of the contribution which they make to the defence 
of the Empire; 

(5) that the representation hitherto accorded to them, almost en- 
tirely by nomination, had been inadequate to their requirements, 
and had not always carried with it the approval of those whom the 
nominees were selected to represent; 

(6) that while Muslims are a distinct community with additional 
interests of their own^ which are not shared by other Wsninunities, 
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no Muslim would ever be returned by the existing electoral bodies, 
unless he worked in sympathy with the Hindu majority in all matters 
of importance. 

The deputation made the following specific proposals on behalf of the 
Indian Muslims: — 

(a) That in the case of Municipal and District Boarde the 
number of Hindus and Muslims entitled to seats sihould be declared, 
such proportion being determinc^d in accordance with the numerical 
strength, social status, local influence, and special requirements ot 
either community, and that each community should be allowed to 
return its own representatives, as in the Aligarh Municipality, and 
in many towns in the Punjab; 

(h) that in the case of senates and syndicates of Indian Univer- 
sities there should, as far as possible, be an authoritative declaration 
of the proportion in which the Muslims are entitled to be represented 
in either body; 

(c) that in the case of the Provincial Legislative Councils the pro- 
portion of Muslim representatives should be determined and declared 
with due regard to the considerations noted above, and that the 
important Muslim landlords, lawyers, and merchants and repre- 
sentatives of other important interests, the Muslim members of the 
district boards and municipalities and the Muslim graduates of uni- 
versities of a certain standing, say five years, should be formed into 
electoral colleges, and be authorised to return the number of members 
that may he declared to be eligible. 

(d) For their representation in the Imperial Legislative Council 
they suggested — 

(i) That the proportion of Muslims should not be determined 
on the basis of numerical strength, and that they should never 
bo an ineffective minority; 

(ii) that, as far as possible, appointment by election should 
be given preference over nominations; 

(iii) that for the purpose of choosing Muslim members Muslim 
landowners, lawyers, and merchants, and representatives of every 
important interest of a status to bo subsequently determined by 
Government, Muslim members of Provincial Legislative Councils, 
and Muslim Fellows of Universities should be inx'ested with 
electoral powers. 

(3) Lord Minto’s Reply. 

The reply of His Excellency the Viceroy to this address is regarded, 
and let me add justly regarded, as the charter of Muslim liberties. On 
that occasion Lord Minto clearly and unequivocably formulated the policy 
of his Government in no uncertain terms. He said: — 

“ The jiith of your address, as I understand it, is a claim that under 
any system of representation, whether it affects a municipality or a 
district board or a legislative council, in which it is proposed to intro- 
duce or increase an electoral organisation, the Muslim community 
should be represented as a community. You point out that in many 
cases electoral bodies, as now constituted, cannot be expected to 
return a Muslim candidate, and that, if by chance they did so, it 
could only be at the sacrifice of such a candidate’s views, to those 
of majority opiwsed to his community whom he would in no way repre- 
sent, and you justly claim that your position should be estimated 
not only on your numerical strength, but in respect to the political 
importance of your community and the Service it has rendered to the 
Shnpire. 1 am entirely in accord with you. Please do not misunder- 
stand' me. I make no attempt to indicate by what means the repre- 
sentation of communities can be obtained, but I am as firmly con- 
vinced as I believe you to be that any eteetoral represtniatian in 
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India toouid he doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at ffnmt- 
inff a personal enfranchisement regardless of the belief and tradHtions 
of the communities composing the population of this continent,*' 

(4) Dibottssion on it in India. 

The committee of the Execative Council of the Oovernor-Gleneral wkichi 
had been appointed in August, 1906, carefully considered the problem of 
Muslim representation, and collected data on the representation of 
Muslims in the existing Legislatures. The committee found that Muslims 
had not been sufficiently represented in the councils; that ** the few 
elected members had not been fully representatire/* and that nomination 
had failed to secure the appointment of Muslims of the class desired by 
the community. In order to remove these grievances they considered two 
measures necessary. In the first place, they suggested that, in addition 
to the small number of Muslims who might be able to secure election in 
the ordinary manner, a certain number of seats should be assigned to be 
filled exclusively by Muslims; and, secondly, for the purpose of filling 
those seats, or a proportion of them, a separate Muslim electorate should 
be formed. The committee made no specific proposals as to the number 
of seats to be assigned to the Muslims in Provincial Legislative Councils, 
but suggested an electorate comprising payers of land revenue and income- 
tax and registered graduates of the universities. As regards the Im- 
perial Legislative Council they thou^t that a total strength of six or 
perhaps seven members in a council of 46 would not be an excessive 
proportion for a community of such importance. 

Accordingly they proposed that four seats should be set apart for 
Muslims, two to be elected in rotation by Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, United Provinces and the Punjab and Bombay, and two to be 
filled by nomination by the Viceroy. For the elected seats they suggested 
an electorate consisting of the Muslim non-official members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, the Muslim Fellows of the Universities and 
Muslims paying income-tax or land revenue above a certain figure. 

(6) Loud MobiiET’b Pbohisb. 

Meanwhile, discussions had been carried on by various parties in the 
country with regard to the method by which Muslim representation could 
be secured^ A certain section had suggested mixed electoral colleges for 
the purpose, but the Muslims were practically unanimoufi against the 
suggestion, and the London branch of the All-India Muslim League, 
headed by the late Right Honourable Ameer Ali, placed the Muslim views 
before Lord Morley, the then Secretary of State for India. The Second 
Reading of the Bill was moved by the latter in the House of Lords on 
23rd February, 1909. In the course of his speech Lord Morley said: 
“ Jbe Muslims demand three things. I had the pleasure of receiving a 
deputation from them, and I know very well what is in their minds. 
They demand an election of their own representatives to these councils 
in all the stages just as in Cyprus, where I think the Muslims vote by 
themselves; they have nine votes and the non-Muslims have three, or the 
other way about; so in Bohemia, where the Germans vote alone, and 
have their own register; Hierefore we are not without a precedent and 
parallel for the idea (xf a separate register. Secondly, they want a 
number of seats in excess of their numerical strength. These two demands 
we are quite ready and intend to meet in full.** 

(6) Mb.. Asquith’s Promibb. 

It is pertinent to quote here the statement of policy made by the 
Liberal Prime Minister, Lord Oxford, on behalf of the British Govern* 
ment in the House of CommonB, in 1909, in the debate on the Govern- 
ment of India Bill of 1909 on separate electorate. The Muslims of India 
attach very great importance to this statement: — 

“ Undoubtedly there w-ill be a sepamte register for Muslims. To us 
here at first sight it looks an objeetionahle thing, because it discriminates 
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between people, and segregates them into classes on the basis of religious 
creeds. I do not think this is a very formidable objection. The distinc^ 
tion between Muslim and Hindu is not merely religious, but it cuts deep 
down into the traditions of the historic past, a/nd is also differentiated 
by the habits and social customs of the community.** 

The WewB of Mr. Gk)khale on this subject also deserve mention. He 
was the leader of the Nationalist party, and his sound views on this 
problem went far towards reconciling the Muslims to constitutional re* 
forms. Indeed, there is no evidence to show that Muslims as such were 
opposed to the Heforms. On the contrary, they made it clear then, as 
they have made it perfectly clear since, that they desire the constitutional 
advance of their motherland, provided their interests are properly safe- 
guarded. A careful perusal of Mr. 6okhale*e speech in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, on 29th March, 1909, will show that his views on 
the subject were practically the same as those of the Government of 
India. He said : ** I think the most reasonable plan is first to throw 
open a substantial minimum of seats to election on a territorial basis in 
which all qualified to vote should take part without distinction of race 
or creed, and then supplementary elections should be held for minorities 
which numerically or otherwise are important enough to need special 
representation, and those should be confined to members of minorities 
only.*’ 

(7) £>rECT8 OF TBE StSTBX. 

The result then of the Morley-Minto Reforms was that the constitution 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils was based upon a system of repre- 
sentation of classes and interests, consisting of basic constituencies repre- 
senting landholders, groups of district boards, and groups of municipalities. 
There were no territorial constituencies properly so called, but the three 
presidency corporations returned special repesentatives, and except in 
their case, no individual town or city had its own special member. To these 
basic classes were added representatives of universities, Chambers of Com- 
merce, trades associations, and other like interests, the memibers returned 
being in the great majority of cases elected, but in some few instances 
nominated. On these constituencies there were super-imposed certain 
special Muslim electorates. Thus besides voting in their own special 
constituencies Muslims also voted in the general electorates, to counter- 
poise which these constituencies were themselves created. These special 
Muslim constituencies were on a territorial basis in the sense only that 
the province was divided territorially for the purpose of the election of 
Muslim representatives. Thus the Bombay Presidency was divided 
into four “ areas ** (they were not described as constituencies in the 
electoral rules), namely, the Sout/hcrn, Northern and Central Divisions 
and the city of Bombay. 


(8) CoNOBBSs Muslim League Compact of 1916. 

The next stage in the history of communal representation is the 
Congress-Muslim Compact of December, 1916. The scheme relating to 
the communal representation of Muslims was approved by the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim League in 1916. It is as 
follows : — 

Adequate provision should be made for the representation of important 
minorities by election, and the Muslims should be represented through 
epecial electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the following 
proportions : — 

Punjab One-half of the elected Indian 

members. 

United Provinces 30 per cent. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Madrae ... 
Bombay 


40 per cent. 
25 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

16 per cent. 
One-third. 
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With regard to the Oentral Legislature the eoheme proposed : — 

(1) that its strength should be 150; 

(2) that four-fifths of the members should be elected; and 

(3) that the franchise should be widened, as far as possible, on the 
lines of the Muslim electorates, and the elected members of the 
ProTincial Legislative Councils should form an electorate for the 
return of members to the Imperial Legislative Council. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report discussed the question of separate 
electorate in paragraphs 227 to 230, and regarded it as “ the most 
difficult problem which arises in connexion with elected assemblieB.^* 
While they held that communal electorates ** were opposed to the teach- 
ings of history, perpetuated class divisions, and stereotyped existing 
relations,” they were obliged to say : “So far as the Musli^ are con- 
cerned, the present system must be maintained until conditions alter, 
even at the price of a slower progress towards the realisation of common 
citizenship.” They recommended, however, that communal reprosenta- 
tation should not bo established in any province where they formed a 
majority of voters. As Muslims do hot form the majority of voters 
in any province of India, communal electorates were allowed to Muslims 
of all provinces of British India. 

(9) The Rbpobt of the SotjTHBOBouoH Committee op 1919. 

The Southborough Committee recommended separate communal seats 
for Muslims, Sikhs, and European commerce in the Assembly, and for the 
Muslims and Sikhs in the Council of State. 

The Joint Select Committee of the Houses of Parliament scrupulously 
avoided the arguments for and against communal electorates, and 

(1) accepted the recommendations of the Southborough Committee 
regarding the representation of Muslims in the Legislatures; 

(2) extended the principle by providing for separate representation 
of non-Brahmins in the Madras Presidency, and of Marathas in the 
Bombay Presidency; by reservation of seats. 

In the House of Lords Lord Ourzon congratulated the Joint Select 
Committee on “ extending in some quarters communal representation.” 

It is important to note tfiat the Act of 1919 provided for separode 
electorate not only for Muslims hut also for the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
Indian Christians in Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, 
and Europeans in the three Presidencies, the United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa, Moreover, it provided for separate electorate by 
means of reservation of seats for non-Brahmins in Madras and 
Marathas in Bombay. 

Let me summarise the growth of this system : — 

(1) Muslims' have been definitely promised separate electorate for 
the last 23 years. 

(2) This promise has been made not only by the Governor-General 
of India and the Secretary of State lor India, but also by Lord 
Asquith, the Liberal Prime Minister, on behalf of the British 
Government. 

(10) Why no Muslims demand Sepaeatb ElsctobateP 
Jteasons for Separate Electorate. 

The reasons for separate electorate are — 

(1) They preclude all possibility of communal bitterness. Before 
the Reforms there were sometimes free fights between Hindus and 
Muslims in Ihe Punjab, where mixed electorate prevailed. Mr. 
Chintamani admitted before the Reforms Enquiry Committee on 
August I8th, 1924, that they had “eased the situation.** Sir Tej 
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Bahadur Sapru and practically all the Hindu leaders did not oppose 
separate electorate till the end of 1924. Opposition to it grew 
only after the Hindu Mahasablia had organised its propaganda 
among the Hindus of every province. The Hindu Swarajists, no 
loss than the Hindu Liberals, ther) began to oppose it. 

(2) The Muslims are educationally backward and their economic 
condition i.s unsatisfactory. The number of Muslims elected by 
joint electorate w’lll be very small, and those who succeed iii election 
will be completely under the influence of Hindu landlords and 
capitalists. 

(3) There is unfortunately lack of confidence and trust among 
ineinliers of the two communities. 

(4) The experience oi joint electorate since the Reform.s has con- 
vinced the Muslim community that it has no chance of election from 
general constituencies. I cannot deal wdth the subject exhaustively, 
as this prolilem has been discussed in the U. P. Muslims’ Repre- 
sentation to the Statutor 3 ’ Commission. 

(11) Are Separate EiiKCTORATEs Demociiatic h 

There is, however, one point to which 1 would particularly like to draw 
your attention, and it is this, it is sometimes said that communal repre- 
sentation i.s undemocratic, as it is supposed to divide tlie two communi- 
ties into water-tight compartments. Anyone wdio compares the system 
of separate electorate with the systtnn of proportional representation will 
bo forced to acknowledge that in principle there is little difference 
between the two. Let me make my position perfectly vicar. I admit 
that the system of communal representation is a child of necessity. It is 
not an ideal system, and I look forward to the day when the need 
for it will not be felt by my community. It ought to be the aim of 
every Indian to w^ork for this end. Muslims cannot, however, abandon 
it at the present time, as they are convinced that if it is abolished 
now, it will place them in a position from which which, they will never 
recover. This is due to our experience of the working of the system 
of general electorate in those constituencies in which such an electorate 
has been established. In almost every case the Hindus command much 
greater voting strength and Muslim candidates have little chance of 
election. The Muslims are firmly of the opinion that its abolition at 
the present juncture, or at any time, without their consent, will be 
disastrous to the peace and quiet of this country. They believe that it is 
the sheet anchor of their politics, and they are resolved upon maintaining 
it. I do not exaggerate wdien I say that if, at the present time, this 
vital safeguard is taken away, and Muslims are deprived of a right which 
has been promised to them by the British Government, India will be 
thrown into a vortex of communal strife, from which it will take her a 
long lime to recover. 

(12) Pboportioxai< Refbesentation compared with 8epabate Elbotobate. 

In nearly every modern European constitution provision is made for 
proportional representation. The object of this plan is precisely the same 
as that of separate electorates, though in appearance they look quite 
different sy^. terns altogether. It is deliberately planned with a view to 
affording protection to a minority, and is advocated solely on the ground 
that it will enable a minority to return its representatives to the legis- 
lative, local, and other bodies. 

Through it the minority organises itself, and votes only for its own 
candidates. If the system is well devised, there is every justification for 
believ^ing that the percentage of members elected by a party will oor- 
respoxid exactly to the percentage of votes by that party at that election. 
That this contention is correct will be clear from the results of elections 
in Tasmania for 1909, 1912, 1913 and 1916. 
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Results of Tasmanian ISlections. 


Year of 
Election. 

j 


Party. 

Votes. 

1 

i 

1 

Seats in 
proportion 
to Votes. 

Seats 

actually 

obtained. 

1909 ... 

Labour 


1 1 

... 19.067 

11-69 

i 12 ■ 


1909 ... 

! Liberal 

29393 

A X 1 

18-31 1 

18 

1912 ... 

1 Ijabour 

33,634 1 

13-66 

14 

1912 ... 

1 Liberal 

1 40,262 

16-39 

16 

1913 ... 

i Labour 

' 31,633 1 

13-79 i 

14 

1913 ... 

' Liberal 

36,167 ; 

16-78 

16 

1913 ... 

1 Independent ... 

977 , 

0-43 ; 

— 

1916 ... 

1 Labour 

33,200 

13-93 ; 

14 

1916 ... 

1 Liberal 

36,398 

16-27 1 

16 

1916 ... 

! Independent ... 

1,817 

0-80 1 

1 

These 

figures show conclusively how thoroughly 

and justly 

a we: 


devised scheme of proportional representation wor^. 

The resnlta of general election in the Irish Free State and in Scotland 
for the Glasgow education authorities show how equitable and fair is 
the repreeentatiO'n of various parties under the system. I quote them 
from t/he publications of the Proportional Representation Society of 
England. 

The figures for the Irish F^e<L^ State (June, 1927) are — 

Irish Free State Election^ June, 1927. 

(All seals contested.) 


! 




, 

Seats in 

Party. 

Votes. 

Seats won. 

proportion 
to Votes. 

Government 

! 314,684 

i 46 

42 

Finana Fail 

299,626 

j 44 

40 

Labour 

143,987 

! 22 

19 

Independents 

199,679 

1 14 

19 

Farmers 

109,114 

1 

14 

National League . . . 

84,048 

8 

11 

Sinn Fein and others 

66,218 

7 

i ! 

7 


Glasgow Education Authority y March, 1928. 
(All seats contested.) 



i 

j 


Seats in 

Party. 

I Votes. 

i 

Seats won. 

1 

proportion 
to Votea 

Moderate 

146.784 

1 

30 

29*6 

Catholic 

62,661 

11 

10-6 

Labour 

23,161 

4 

4*6 

Communist ... 

1 1,137 

— 

0-2 
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in the Irifih Free State each of the largest parties received slightly 
more than its strictly proportionate share. This is in accord with the 
experience in othei- elections held under the system ot proportional repre- 
sentation in constituencies of small or moderate size. There has been no 
suppression of any considerable brxly of opinion; on the other hand, small 
groups have not been given an exaggerated importance. 

The German system is very elaborate and complex, but the object is 
essentially the same. According to Mr. Brunet, one of the ablest com- 
mentators of the new German Constitution, in this system, the number 
of members, instead of being fixed according to the number of popula- 
tion, or of the electors, depends upon the number of those actually 
voting, in such a way that not until after the election can one count the 
number of members that will make up an assembly. There are no con- 
stituencies in the modern sense of the term. Voters must vote on a party 
ticket, which contains a list of candidates approved by the party. The 
electors make no change in the personnel, as the party ticket must be 
voted as a whole. The results of the election completely justified the 
hopes of its authors. In the election of June 6, 1920, the Social 

Democrats polled 21.6 per cent, of the votes, and secured 22.2 per cent, 
of the seats. The Independent Sk)cialists with 18.3 of the votes secured 
19.1 per cent, of the seats. A recent work on the new constitutions of 
Europe contains the following statement: ** In one respect all of the 
new constitutions (of Europe) agree. They provide for the application 
of the principle of proportional representation.” Before the War it was 
applied to the election of one or both Houses of the national Legislature 
orDemnark (partially), Belgium, Sweden, Bulgaria, Servia and Portugal, 
and to the election of the Inner Chamber in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
During the War it was extended to Denmark, and adopted in Germany, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Australia, Jugo-Slavia, Switzerland, 
Poland, Danzig, Esthonia, and Greece. 

The facts cited above show conclusively that minorities are protected 
by this device provided they are organist in parties and have attained 
a certain educational level. 

(13) DlV7EItXN0E BETWEEN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND 
Separate Electorate. 

Now the difference between separate electorate and proportional repre- 
sentation is one of method and not of principle. In the former the 
minorit}^ is organised in a separate electoral roll. In the latter it is 
organised in well-disciplined, well-trained, and intelligent political 
parties. Both of them operate in precisely the same way. In both of 
them the members of political, agrarian or religious minority parties and 
also, of course, the majority parties vote only for their candidates, if 
it is objected that this system keeps the two religions apart, and creates 
parties in India which ought to be based on identity of political creed, 
the answer is, firstly, that religion in India dominates every sphere of 
one’s life; and, in the second place, parties based on community of 
religious belief have played, are playing, and will continue to play, a 
very large part in Europe. In Ireland an overwhelming number of the 
Nationalist party were Ontholics, In Germany the Centre Party, which 
is a party of Roman Catholics, has been a religious party through and 
through. In Jugo-Blavia the Bosnian Muslims return their own members 
through the devi<j^ of proportional representation, while other races are 
also represented in the legislature. In Spain, Poland and other countries, 
where the voters are Catholics, very few who are not Catholics stand any 
chanco of election to Parliament. In Belgium and Holland the Clerical 
Party wields enormons power, and has just formed a Government by a 
coalition with the Liberals. Whether such parties should exist or not is 
an entirely different 4|uestion. The point is that such parties do exist, 
and a statesman must take the facts as they are. All these parties' 
secure the Representation of their leaders in Parliament by the device ot 
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proportional representation. If this is so, if all minorities really vote 
only for tihose persons who represejit their interests, and succeed in 
getting the same percentage of seats as tVie percentage of votes cast by 
them in the elections, why should separate electorates be condemned? 
If separate electorate causes friction, perpetuates division, and keeps up 
communal parties, so does proportional representation. In both systems 
the minority is guaranteed its representation. In the one, ‘however, the 
seats are hxed, while in the other the same result is brought about, and 
the same number of members returned to the liegislatures by a slightly 
different metliod, the method of single transferable vote, or other forms 
of proportional representation. If, therefore, it is desirable to do away 
with separate electorate, it is still more desirable to induce European 
countries to scrap their constitutions. If it is said that separate 
electoral rolls keep the two communities aloof, our answer is, first that, 
constituted as Indian society is at the present moment, hampered as it 
is by the impenetrable barrier of the caste system which forbids inter- 
marriage and inter-dining, which enjoins chhiit^chhat upon all castes. 
Since the Reforms very few members of the depressed classes have been 
elected by caste Hindus to any municipal or district board, or to any 
Legislature, in spite of the fact that elections to thousands of seats for 
these elective bodies have taken place in India. Most important of all, 
the electors are hopelessly illiterate, and have not acquired those habits 
of discipline and compromise which are a sine qua non of parliamentary 
government. 


Under these circunistarces it is not practical politics of a common 
electoral roll. For the only result of such a scheme would be that 
Muslims would ilisappcar from all the Legislatures and local bodies, as 
they have no party orgaiiis.'ition, and are in a hopeless minority in seven 
out of the nine provinces of British India. Proportional representation 
can succeed only if (1) there are well-organised parties; (2) there are 
plural member constituencies; (3) the voters are not illiterates and 
po6.se«ss a fair level of intelligence; (4) and the minority is not scattered. 
None of these conditions exist in India. It is sometimes suggested that 
we might form a common or joint electorate in India, with a fixed reser- 
vation of seats for the minorities. A moment’s reflection will oonvince 
anyone that this is even worse than the system of election hy propor- 
tional representation. For Muslims are in a hopeless minority in seven 
out of the nine provinces of British India, and the Hindus can — and f 
am perf(?ctly convinced they will — so organise themselves as completely 
to ignore the influence of Muslim votes on the election of Hindu members 


from joint constituencies. On the other hand, their effect on the elec- 
tions of Muslim mernhers will he decisive. Take the case of Madras, 
Central Provinces. United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. In the 
United Provinces Muslims form 14.28 per cent, of the population. In 
elections the 80 or 82 per cent, of Hindu voters will return a Hindu 
member, who will be their genuine representative. In the case of elec- 
tion of a Muhammadan member the 80 per cent, of Hindu votes will be 
decisive, and the 14 per cent, of Muslim votes will be practically useless.* 
Hence, while Hindu members will be genuine representatives of the 
Hindus, the Muslim member will be simply their puppet, ae he will he 
returned practically by Hindu votes. Indeed, this device is a negation 
of the principle of proportional representation. For the latter system 
guarantees the election of representatives of minorities, who are only 
elected by the votes of the minority communities. This is, indeed, the 
essence of all systems of proportional representation. It deliberately 
and systematically gives the minority opportunity of voting for and 
electing its own representatives by its votes alone. In the case of a 
joint electorate, with a fixed reservation of seats, this right is completely 
taken away from the hands of the minority community. It is tedd, in 
effect : Yes, you will have a representative in the Legislature ; but 

your representative will not he elected by you, but by the other party. 
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If a repredsentative ia not elected by a party, how can he be said to 
i^epresent that .party P This method is so illogical and contradictory, is 
so completely opposed^ to all systems of minority representation which 
have been embodied in all European constitutions, that I am perfectly 
certain it will be unanimously opposed by all who have studied either 
Indian conditions or European constitutions. If a Muslim is elected by 
non>Muslim votes and is called by the Hindus a representative of our 
community, it will serve to make the entire scheme of the constitution 
absolutely unworkable. It will provide a recurring cause of friction, 
quarrels and even riots between the Hindus and the Muslims and the 
Government. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to emphasise the need for the 
representation of our community in the Ijegislature and local and other 
bodies. It is well known that the conception of a territorial parliament, 
in which numerous important and essential interests and functions are 
not adequately represented, is being attacked by a number of influential 
writers. I need only refer to the works of persons like G. H. D. Cole, 
Sydney Webb and Dr. Harold Laski, who have attacked the theory of 
sovereignty, which has hitherto been regarded as the foundation of all 
modern theories of the State, and who desire a representation of people 
on the basis of functions. I cite this to emphasise the point th.it the 
conception of a territorial parliament, which is supposed to repr<'sont 
all interests and classes, is being slowly modified. The Legislature in 
India should include representatives not merely of territories, hut also 
of communities and of interests. I am convinced that unless Mus'ims 
secure representation in the Legislatures the latter will become close 
corporations, and will be manipulated by a narrow oligarchy in its own 
interest. 

(14) Conclusion. — Resolutions of the All-India Muslim League and 
THE Muslim Parties Conference. 

I will conclude this note by pointing out that the Muslim community 
is practically unanimously of the opinion that separate electorate is 
absolutely vital to its existence. 

1 may quote here a part of the resolution which I moved at the Lahore 
session of the All-India Muslim League in December, 1927 ■ — 

Resolwtion 1 (d). — “ The idea of joint electorates, whether with or 
without a specified number of seats, being unacceptable to Indian 
Muslims, on the ground of its being wholly inadequate to achieve the 
object of effective representation of various communal groups, the repre- 
sentation o^ the Indian Muhammadans shall continue to be by means ot 
separate electorates, as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour ol 
joint electorates.” 

The political programme of Indian Muslims is embodied in the resolu- 
tion passed on January 1, 1929, by the All-India Muslim Conference held 
at Delhi. The Conference was held under the presidency of a great 
leader of the Indian Muslims, His Highness the Aga Khan, and was one 
of the most representative gatherings of Muslim India. 

Muslim India supports this resolution practically unanimously. 

The relevant portions of the Resolution are: — 

” (2) Whereas the right of the Muslim community to elect its repre- 
sentatives on the various Indian Legislatures through separate electorates 
is now the law of the land, and the Muslim community cannot be deprived 
of that right without its consent, and whereas, in the conditions existing 
at present in India, and so long as these conditions continue to exist, 
the representation in the various Legislatures and other Statutory 
Self-Governing Bodiee of Hnslim community, through its own separate 
electorates,' is essential, in order to bring into existence really repre- 
sentative democratic government, and, so long as the Musalmans are 
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not satisfied that their rights and interests are adequately safeguarded 
in the constitution, they 'will in no way consent to the establishment of 
joint electorates whether with or without conditions; and 

“ f3) whereas, it is essential that the representation of the Mu€»almans 
in the various Legislatures and other statutory self-governing bodies 
should be based on a plan whereby the Muslim majority in those pro- 
vinces where the Musalmans constitute a majority of the population, 
shall in no way lie affected, and in the provinces in which the Musalmans 
constitute a minority they should have a representation in no case less 
than that enjoyed by them under the existing law; and 

“ (4) whereas, representative Musalman gatherings in all the provinces 
in India have unanimously resolved that with a view to provide an 
adequate safeguard for the protection of Muslim interests in India as a 
whole, the Musalmans should have Iho right of one-third repn^sentation in 
the Central Legislature and thit, conference entirely endorses this demand ; 
and 

“*(o) whereas, for the purposes aforesaid, it is essential that Musalmans 
should have their due share in the Central and Provincial Cabinets; and 
“ (0) Avheieus ii is essential tliat no bill, resolution, motion or amend- 
ment regai cling intercoinnninal matters shall be moved, discussed, or 
passed in any Legislature, Central or Provincial, if a tliree-fourths 
majority of the iiiembeiH of either the Hindu or Muslim community 
afFcjcted thereby in that I^egislature oppose tlic intrcKliiction, discussion, 
or passing of such bill, resolution, mol ion or amendment, and 

“ (7) whereas, on ethnological, linguistic, geographical and administra- 
tive grounds, tlio province of Sind has no affinity whatever w'ith the rest 
of the Bombay Presidency, and its unconditional constitution into a 
separate pro\ ince, possessing its own separate Legislative and Administra- 
tive machitu'ry (iii the siiine lines as in tlie other provinces of India is 
essential in the lULerests of its people, the Hindu minority in Sind being 
given adcijuate and effective representation in excess of tlieir proportion 
in the? population as may be "iven to the Musalmans in the provinces in 
which they constitute a minority of the population ; and 

“ (8) whereas, it is essential, in the interests of the Indian administra- 
tion, that provision should be made in the constitution giving the Musal- 
maii« then* adequate share along with other Indians in all the services of 
the State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, having due regard 
to the requirementa of efficiency, and 

(D) whereas, the introduction of constitutional reforms in the North- 
AVt»st Frontier Province and Baluchistan, along such lines as may be 
adoptcnl in other piovaices of India, is essenti?il not only in the interest of 
those piovinces hut also of constitutional advance of India as a whole, 
Die Hindu minorities in those provinces being given adequate and effec- 
ti\e representation in oxress of their proportion in the population, as is 
gneiL to the Muslim community in the provinces in which it constitutes 
a minority of the population; and 

“ (10) whercfus, having regard to the socio-political conditions obtaining 
in India, it is essential that the Indian constitution should embody 
adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim culture, and for the 
protection and piomotion of Muslim education, language, religion, 
personal law, and Muslim charitable institutions, and for their due share 
in grants-in-aid ; and 

(11) whereas, it is essential that the constitution should provide that 
no change in the Indian cronstitution, after its inauguration, be made by 
the Central liSgislature, except with the concurrence of aJl the States 
constituting the Indian Federation; and 

(12) this conference emphatically declares that no constitution, by 
whomsoever proposed or devised, will be aocep-bable to the Indian Musal- 
mans unless it conforms to the principles embodied in this Besolution.’' 

This resolution summarises the demands of Indian Muslims admirably, 
and has the support of my oonununity. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

WHAT ABE THE RIGHTS OP MINORITIES P 
(1) History ot thi Probliic. 

The European Powers have been familiar with the difficulties of the 
problem of minorities since the Treaty of Vienna, 1814. As a result of the 
gradual dissolution of the Turkish Empire there had, during the nine- 
teenth century, been established in Europe five new States — Greece, 
Serbia, Rouinania, Bulgaria, and Montenegro. In each case the recogni- 
tion of these States had been the subject of consultation between the 
Great Powers of Europe, and had been accompanied by certain con- 
ditions, the object of which was to insure religious freedom, and to pre- 
vent the newly-established States from interfering unduly with the free- 
dom of commercial intercourse. These were incorporated in treaties, to 
which some or all of the Great Powers were parties. Again, in 1868, 
when a change of dynasty took place, and when the Ionian Islands were 
ceded to Greece, the new arrangements were embodied in a separate treaty 
between Great Britain. France, Russia and Denmark, in which this 
principle was re-affirmed. Both at the Congress of Paris and the Con- 
gress of Berlin of 1878 the application of these principles was not neg- 
lected, though their form was different. As Mr. Temperley points out, 
it may be said without any hesitation that by the end of the nineteenth 
century whenever a new State arose the European Powers assumed the 
right of imposing upon it certain principles of government, which had 
come to hold the position of fundameninl principles, to which all civilised 
governments conformed. The Peace Conference of Paris, 1919, carried 
out these principles to their logical Conclusion. The whole of the east 
and south-east of Europe wae re-arranged; not only were the Turkish 
Dooninions further reduced, but the Austro-Hungarian Empire had ceased 
to exist. Two new States were created — Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and to others very great additions of territory were awarded. In the very 
nature of things it was inevitable that in every case these States were 
assigned considerable population, alien in race, language, and religion. 
Some guarantee, some security, must be provided that they should not be 
subjected to injustice, that they should not be deprived of their political 
rights, nor exposed to persecution. In some districts languages, races, 
and religions were so Closely intermingled that the population of a single 
village.might be divided between three classes. The principles underlying 
the policy of the Allies towards the minorities were clearly enunciated by 
Monsieur Clemenceau in a letter, dated June 24, 1919, ^dressed to the 
President of the Polish Republic. One extract from this letter will make 
the position of the Great Powers clear; — 

** The situation with which the Powers have now to deal is new, and 
experience has shown that new provisions are necessary. The territories, 
now being transferred both to Poland and to other States, inevitably 
include a large population speaking languages and belonging to races 
different from that of the people with whom they will be incorporated. 
Unfortunately the races have been estranged by long years of bitter 
hostility. It is believed that these populations will be more easily recon- 
ciled to their new position if they know that from the very beginning 
they have assured protection and adequate guarantees against any danger 
of unjust, treatment or oppression.” 

( 2 ) What arx the Saybouards for MinoritixsP 

The earliest case in which the rights of minorities were guaranteed by 
a treaty is that of the United Netherlands. This kingdom was created by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and Catholic Belgium was united with 
Pfotestaht Holland. The ** Ei^t Articles ” guaranteed religious free- 
dom to all creeds, and the admissibility of all citizens to public ^ces and 
dignities. The Kingdom of Greece was created in 1880 by a Protocol 
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sign^ by Great Britain, France, and Russia. The Protocol guaranteed 
religious freedom, and provided that all ditizena shall be admissible to all 
public offices. The Protocol of the Congress of Constantinople of 1856, 
which established Moldavia and Wallacfaia as independent principalities, 
declared that all religions enjoyed equal liberty and equal protection in 
the two principalities. The Congress of Berlin, 1878, guaranteed pro- 
tection to Jews and Muslims in the newly-creat^ Balkan States. 

It was, however, at the Peace Conference of Paris, in 1919, that the, 
rights of minorities were adequately and effectively guaranteed. The 
difference between the earlier treaties, and the treaties signed in 1919, 
lay precisely in this, that while the former were concerned mainly with 
the establishment of religious freedom, the latter attempted a solution 
of those problems of race, language, education, and administration to 
which the existence of different races, religions, and languages in a State 
always gives rise. The earlier treaties confined themselves to the pro- 
vision of freedom of conscience. This was, of course, a great advance on 
the doctrines propounded by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1640, which 
stated practically that the religions of princes determined the religious 
belief of their subjects. But modern world demands more than hare 
religious toleration The proposals of the Great Powers were vehemently 
opposed by the new States. Poland protested strongly against it ; 
Roumania put up a stubborn fight, while other Powers contended that 
it was an unjustifiable interference with the independence of sovereign 
Stales. The reply to M. Venezelos’ contention that a supplementary 
minorities Protocol between Greece and Bulgaria was derogatory to 
the sovereignty of Greece was effectively given by Sir Austen Chsumber- 
lain, who stated that ** the States which admitted these obligations 
admitted a restraint on their rights of sovereignty.*’ 

The principle on which all treaties is this that in the act of 
assigning new territories to an already existing State the Powers lay 
down conditions on which they transfer territories to such States. The 
following example of the Treaty with Poland will show clearly the scope 
and method adopted in these Treaties. 

Article 7. 

All Polish nationals shall be equal before the law, and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights, without distinction as to race, language, 
or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed, or confession shall not prejudice any 
Polish national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political 
rights, as, for instance, admission to public employments, functions, and 
honours, or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any Polish national 
of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the 
Press, or in publication of any kind, or at any public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the Polish Government of any 
official language adequate facilities shall be given to Polish nationals of 
non-Polish speech for the use of their language, either orally or in writing* 
before the courts. 

Article 8 . 

Polish nationals who belong to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security in law and in fact aa the 
other Polish nationals. In particular they shall have an equal right to 
establish, manage, and control at their own expense charitable, religious, 
and social institutions, schools, and other educational establishments, 
wdth the right to use their own language and to exercise their religion 
freely therein. 

Article 9. 

Poland will provide in the public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of Polish nationals of other than 
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Bolish »p6ech ar« 'reeidentB^ adequate facilities for ensuring that in the 
primary schoc^ the instruction shall he given to the children of such 
Polish nationals through the medium of their own language. This pro- 
vision shall not prevent the Polish Government from making the teaching 
of the Polish language obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of 
Polish nationals belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, 
these minorities shall "he assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and 
application of the sums which may be provided out of public funds under 
the State, municipal, or other budget for educational, religious or 
charitable purposes. 

The provisions of this Article shall apply to Polish citizens of German 
speech only in that part of Poland which was German territory on 1st 
August, 1914. 

Article 10. 

Eiducational committees appointed locally by the Jewish communities ; 
of Poland will, subject to the general control of the State, provide for the ^ 
distribution of the proportional share of public funds allocated to Jewish \ 
schools in accordance with Article 9, and for the organisation and manage- . 
ment of these schools. 

The provision of Article 9 concerning the use of languages in schools 
shall apply to these schools. 

Precisely the same terms were used and the same conditions incor- 
porated in the Treatiee signed by Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and other 
countries. All these States incorporated the provisions relating to minor- 
ities in their constitutions. The following extracts from the constitutions 
of these countries are significant. 

CzSOHOSLOVAXUN OONSTITimOK. SECTION 6, ARTICLE 130. 

Article 130. 

In SO far as citizens of the Czechoslovak Bepublic are entitled by the 
common law to establish, manage, and administer, at their own cost, 
philanthropic, religious, or social institutions, they are all equal, no 
matter what be their nationality, language, religion, or race, and may, in 
such institutions, make use of their own language and worship, according 
tb their owR religious ceremonies. 

Article 131. 

In towns and districts in which there lives a considerable traction 
of CBeohoslovak citizens speaking a language other than Czechoslovak the 
children of such OBechoslovak citizens shall, in public instruction and 
within the bounds of the general regulations relating thereto, be guaran- 
teed due opportunity to receive instruction in their own tongue. The 
Czechoslovak language may at the same time he prescribed as a com- 
pulsory subject of instruction. 


Article 132. 

In towns and districts where there is living a considerable fraction 
of Cseohoslovak citizens belonging to some minority, whether in respect of 
rsliipoa or nationality or language, and where specific sums of money 
from public funds as set out in the State budi^t or in the budget of local 
or other public authorities, are to be devot^ to education, religion or 
philanthropy^ r due share in the use and enjoyment of such sums shall 
he secured to such minorities, within the limits of the general regulations 
for public administration. 

Article 138. 

The method of carrying out the . principles embodied in Articles 131 
and 132, and especially the interpretation to be assigned to the expression 
eonmderable fraction,*’ shall be determined « by a special enactment. 
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Article 134. 

Every manner whatsoever of forcible denationalisation is prohibited. 
Non-observance of this principle may be proclaimed by law to be 
a punishable act. 

CoNSTITUTIOCN OF THE ESTHONIAN REPUBLIC. 

Abticles 20-23. 

Article 20. 

Every Es-thonjan citizen is free to declare to what nationality he 
belongs. In cases where personal determination of nationality is impos- 
sible, the decision shall be taken in the manner prescribed by law. 

Article 21. 

Racial minorities in the country have the right to establish autono- 
mous institutions for the proservation and development of their national 
culture, and to maintain special organisations for their welfare, so far as 
it is not incompatible with the interests of the State. 

Article 22. 

In districts where the majoritj* of the pojjulation is not Esthonian, 
but belongs to a racial minority, the language used in the administration 
of local self-governing authorities may be the language of that racial 
minority, but every citizen has the right to use the language of the State 
in dealings with such authorities. L^al self-governing bodies which use 
the language of a racial minority must use the national language in their 
communications with governmental institutions, and with other local self- 
governing bodies which do not make use of the language of the same 
racial minority. 

, Article 23. 

Citizens of German, Russian, or Swedish nationality have the right 
to address the central administration of the State in their own language. 
The use of these languages in the courts and in dealings with the local 
administrations of the State, or of self-governing bodies, shall be the 
subject of detailed regulations bv special laws. 

Constitution of Jugoslavia. 

Article 36. 

“ Religious training is given according to the wishes of the parent or 
elders, based on their creeds, and in accordance with their religious beliefs. 
Technical schools will be established according to the needs of vocations. 
Education is given by the Government without entrance fees, tuition, or 
other taxes. The manner in which private schools, their like, and under 
what conditions they shall be permitted, will be provided by law. All 
institutions for education are under Government control. The Govern- 
ment will aid the work of national education. Minorities of race, and lan- 
guage are given elementary education in their mother-tongue, under 
provisions which will be prescribed by Jaw.** 

Polish Constitution. Article 109 and Article 120, 

Article 109. 

Every citizen possesses the right of safeguarding his nationality and 
of cultivating his national language ai}d customs. 

Special laws of the State guarantee the full and free development ot 
their national customs to minorities in the Polish State, aided by auto- 
nomous federations of minorities, to which statutory recognition may be 
given within the limits governing general autonomous federations. 



ArUclt 120. 

‘'In all educational estahlishmentw for the instruction of young people 
who have not reached the age of eighteen years, controlled in whole or 
part by the State, or by local omtonomous bodies, the teaching of religion 
is compulsory for all pupils. The direction and control of this teaching 
is the province of the particular religious body, without prejudice to the 
supreme right of control reserved to the State educational authorities.'^ 

Gbrman Constitution. Abtiolks 113, 146 and 149. 

Article 113. 

The foreign language parts of the population of the Reich may not be 
interfered with by legislative or administrative action in their free racial 
development, especially in the use of their mother tongue in education, as 
well as in the local administration and the administration of justice. 

Article 146. 

Within the municipalities, upon the request of those persons having 
the right to education, elementary schools of their own religious belief or 
of their “ Weltanschauung " shall be established, provided that an 
organised school system in the sense of paragraph 1 is not thereby inter- 
fered with. The wishe.s of those persons having the right to education 
shall be considered so far as possible. Detailed regulations shall be pre- 
scribed by Stat^* legislation on the basis of a national law. 

Article 149. 

Religious instruction shall be a part of the regular school curriculum 
with the exception of secular schools. 8uch instruction shall be regulated 
ny the school laws. Religious instruction shall be given in harmony with 
the fundamental principles of the religious association concerned, without 
prejudice to the right of supervision by the State. 

Teachers shall give religious instruction and conduct church ceremonies 
only upon a declaration of their willingness to do so; fiarticipation lu 
religious instruction and in church celebrations and acts shall depend upon 
a declaration of willingness by those who control the religious education ol 
the child. 

Theological faculties in institutions of higher learning sihall be main- 
tained. 

(3) PbINOIPUES of SAFl<X}UAaD8. 

I should like to emphasise a few points here. — 

(1) In the first place, the clauses relating to minorities are a 
fundamental part of the constitution. 

(2) In the next place, the Great Powers, through the 1/eague ol 
Nations, have made themselves responsible for their execution. The 
following example from Article 69 of the Treaty with Austria will 
sufiSce : — 

" Austria agrees that the stipulation in the foregoing Articles 
of this section, so far as they affect persons belonging to racial, 
religious or linguistic minorities, constitute obligations of inter- 
national conceni, and shall be placed under the guarantee of 
the League of Nations. They shall not be modified without the 
assent of the majority of the Ck>uncil of the League of Nations.’’ 

From this it is perfectly clear that even the sovereign European States 
cannot modify the provisions relating to racial, religious and linguistic 
minorities without the consent of the League of Nations. Precisely 
the same conditions are embodied in every treaty with other Powers. 

(4)' SAVgGUABDS IN BbITISH T^OHINIONS.' 

The Englisli colonies themselves have been greatly troubled by the 
problem of .minorities. The histoiy of Canada from 1760 to the present 
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day contains numerous incidents throwing a vivid light on the relations 
between the English and the French in Canada. Every student of Lord 
Durham’s classical report on Canada knows the difficulties experienced by 
British administrators in effecting reconciliation between the two races. 
Let me quote the following from Durham’s letter, dated August 9, 
1838: — 

** If the difference between the two races were one of party or prin- 
ciples only, we should find on each side a mixture of persona of both 
races, whereas the truth is that, with exceptions which tend to prove 
the rule, all the British arc on one side, and all the Canadians (French) 
are on the other. The mutual dislike of the two classes extends beyond 
politics into social life, where, with some trifling exception, all inter- 
course is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown-up persona 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in private society; and even 
the children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into French and 
English, like their parents.” (Documents of the Canadian Constitution^ 
1769-1915, by W. P. Af. Kennedy.) 

This is borne out by the highest authority on Canadian history. Pro- 
fessor G. M. .Wrong says in his work on the Federation of Canada, 

that our language, our institutions, and our laws was the cry then 

of the French in Canada, and it has continued ever since.” The English 
Gh>vernment succeeded in reconciling these differences, and establishing 
peace in Canada. How was the problem solved? Let me quote a passage 
from the speech of Lord Carnarvon, who stated in a speech in the House 
of Lords in introducing the British NoHh America Bill, on February 19, 
1867: — 

” Lastly, in the 93rd clause, which contains the exceptional provisions 
to which I referred, your Lordships will obeerve some rather complicated 
arrangements in reference to education. I need hardly say that that 
great question gives rise to nearly as much earnestness and division 

of opinion on that as on this side of the Atlantic. This clause has been 

framed after long and anxious controversy, in which all parties have 
been represented, and on conditions to which all have given their con- 
sent. It is an understanding which, as it only concerns the local interests 
affected, is not one that Parliament would be willing to disturb, even 
if in the opinion of Parliament it were susceptible of amendment; but 
I am bound to add, as the expression of my own opinion, that the 
terms of the agreement appear to me to be equitable and judicious. 
For the object of the clause is to secure to the religious minority of 
one Province the same rights, privileges, and protection which the 
religious minority of another Province may enjoy. The Boman Catholic 
minority of Upper Canada, the Protestant minority of lyower Canada, 
and the Roman Catholic minority of the Maritime Provinces will thus 
stand on a footing of entire equality. But in the event of any wrong 
at the hand of the local majority, the minority have a right to appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council, and may claim the application 
of any remedial laws that may be necessary from the Central Parliament 
of the Confederation.” 

Article 93 of the British North America Act of 1867, referred to above, 
may be quoted here : — 

** In and for each Province the legislature may exclusively make 
laws in relation to Education, subject and according to the following 
Provisions : — 

(1) Nothing in any such Law shall prejudicially affect any 
Bight or Privilege with respect to Denominational Schools which 
any class of Persons have by Law in the Province at the Union. 

(2) All the Powers, Privileges, and Duties at the Union by 
Law conferred and impoeed in Upper Canada on the Separate 
Schools and Schools Trustees of ^e Queen’s Roman Catholic 
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Subjects, shall be and the same are hereby extended to the 
Dissentient Schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Homan 
Catholic Subjects in Quebec. 

(3) 'Where in any Province a system of Separate or Dissentient 
Schools exists by Law at the Union or is thereafter established 
by the Legislature of the Province, an appeal shall he to the 
Governor-General in Council from any Act or Decision of any 
Provincial Authority affecting any Right or Privilege of the 
Protestant or Homan Catholic Minority of the Queen’s subjects 
in relation to Education. 

(4) In case any such Provincial law as from time to time 
seems to the Governor-General m Council requisite for the due 
Execution of the Provisions of this Section is not made, or 
in case any Decision of the Governor-General in Council on any 
Appeal under this Section is not duly executed by the proper 
Provincial Authority in that behalf, then and in every such 
case and as far only as the circumstances of each case require, 
the Parliament of Canada may make remedial laws for the due 
Execution of the Provisions of this Section, and of any Decision 
of the Governor-General in Council under this Section.” 

This section has been amplified, and the Governor-General in Council 
can refer the matter to the Supreme Court. The amendment is as 
follows ; — 

[Section 4. Repealing Section 37, Cap. 135, Revised Statutes, 
1886.] 

‘‘ (1) Important questions of law or fact touching provincial legis- 
lation, or the appellate jurisdiction as to educational matters vested 
in the Governor in Council by The British North America Art, 1867, 
or by any other Act or law, or touching any other inattei with 
reference to which he sees fit to exercise this power, may be referred 
by the Grovernor in Council to the Supreme Court for hearing or 
consideration ; and the Court shall thereupon hear and consider 
the same. 

(2) The Court shall certify to the Governor-General in Council 
for his information, its opinion on questions so referred with the 
reasons therefor, -which shall be given in like manner as in the case 
of a judgment upon an appeal to the said Court, and any Judge 
who differs from the opinion of the majority shall, in like manner, 
certify his opinion and his reasons.” 

The results of this settlement are thus summed up by Professor G. M. 
Wrong, in his book, “ The Federation of Canada (1867-1917). 

The true, and, I may hope, the final solution was to 1^ found 
neither in isolation nor in complete union, but rather in both union 
and separation; union in the great affairs which touch trade, tariffs, 
public services, like the poet office and the administration of justice; 
separation in respect to those things in which the two races had 
differing ideals, such as religion and education.” 

The Bilingual School Question has aroused intense excitement in 
Canada for more than half a century. 

(5) Racial Conflicts in thb Union of South Afbjoa. 

The problem of the rights of the two white races in South Africa 
bristled with difficulties. Let me quote Honourable Mr. H. H. Brand, 
who in has book entitled the ** Union of South Africa ” deals with this 
question : — 

** The new spirit animating the leaders of both sides has been 
generouijy wdksomed by both the British and Dutch oommunities. 
But in the narking out of the constitution the differing ideals of 
the two races cannot fail to clash. Bilingualmny whether in educa- 
tion or ih public service, will cause trouble for many years. 
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B^cezit events are a sufficient proof. The education law of the 
Orange River Colony, whatever its merits or demerits, has certainly 
been read by the British population as an attempt to deprive their 
children of any proper instruction in the Rngliel) tongue. Rfforts 
have been made to found private schools where Rnglish can be 
properly taught. The Government has dismissed English and Scotch 
inspectors for their alleged unsympathetic administration of the 
law. A deputation has been sent to England to represent the 
grievances of the British people. There is every sign of strong 
feeling. Less is heard of the difficulties in the Transvaal, where 
the law is less rigid. But anyone who has any knowledge of the 
subject is aware that there, too, administration is hampered by 
constant friction, arising from local quarrels and jealousies over 
language. Nevertheless one cannot doubt that these difficulties will 
in time disappear. There are influences at work too strong to 
be controlled by legislation. As a general rule English parents 
are prepared that their children shall learn Dutch; while Dutch 
parents see how essential is a knowledge of English. A story which 
well illustrates this tendency is told by a small dorp in the Orange 
River Colony. A Scotch parent complained to the Education De- 
partment that his small daughter had been submitted in the play- 
ground of the school to the indignity of having a wooden collar 
placed round her neck. On Inquiry it was found that the parents, 
most of whom were Dutch, thinking that too little English was 
taught in school hours, had asked that that language might be used 
during the play hours. There had been invented, in consequence, 
a mode of punishment which consisted in fastening a wooden collar 
round the neck of any child who used a Dutch word in the play- 
ground.’* 

(6) Thb Hungabxan Law tor the Pboteotion ow Minorities. 

The new kingdom of Hungary issued a decree on August 21, 1919, for 
the effectual protection of its linguistic, racial and religious minorities. 
It provides comprehensive safeguards for the protection of people who 
belong to non-Hungarian races, and is of special interest to minorities 
in India. 

1. ** All Hungarian citizens have completely equal rights. 

2. Subjects of the State belonging to racial minorities can freely 
make use of their native language in the Hungarian Parliament, in 
district and communal assemblies, as well as in their committees, where- 
ever they have the right to make speeches. 

3. The laws and decrees of the Government are to be published in 
the languages of all the racial minorities; the Magyar text is authori- 
tative. District and communal regulations will be published in the 
administrative language of the communal area, and also in the language 
used there at the meetings of the administrative bodies. 

4. ** The administrative language of a district assembly is fixed by 
the district at a general meeting. Proceedings are to be reported in 
that language and also in those languages which at least one-fifth of 
the members of the departmental representative body desire to use. The 
administrative language is the authoritative one. 

3. “ The district assemblies can make use of their administraij^ve 
language in all their requests and decisions, but if this language is Hot 
Magyar they are bound to subjoin a Magyar text. 

d. ** The administrative language of communal bodies is determined 
by their assembly. As regards the reports of their proceedings, see 
paragraph 4, 

7. ** The communal bodies can use their administrative language on 
their requests and decisions. 
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8. Subjects of the State belonging to racial minorities can use their 
native language in oommunicaAing with legislative bodies, the Govern- 
ment, the Ministries, district and communal administrative autfaoritiea 
as well as with the public services. 

9. ** The administrative bodies will issue their decision and replies in 
the same language as the applications, complaints and requests submitted 
to them, and in communicating with the communal bodies, societies, in- 
stitutions, and private persons they will use the same language as the 
latter, provided it is the administrative language of the area. 

10. Whosoever requires the protection of the law and the assistance 
of the law courts, either as plaintiff, defendant or appellant, can use his 
native language, provided that it is the administrative language for the 
area within the jurisdiction of the court concerned. 

11. The law courts will issue their decisions in the same language 
as the application, etc. The evidence of witnesses and other judicial 
procedure will be taken in the language of the witness or the parties 
interested with the same proviso as in paragraph 10. Under the same 
conditions, appeals will be made in the language of the appellant pro- 
vided that the court is aware which language this is. All other judicial 
decisions, including the verdict of the highest appeal court, will be given 
in the language of the interested parties at their request. 

12. Ecclesiastical administrative authorities, religious oommunities 
and parishes, can decide freely what is to be the official language of their 
church or the language of instruction in their schools and they can make 
use of it in their dealings with State and autonomous administrative 
bodies. 

13. Care must be taken that citizens of the State belonging to racial 
minorities and living in sufficiently considerable compact masses in the 
territory of the State may have facilities in the State educational estab- 
lishments of the area where they reside for their children to be educated 
in their native language as far as the initial stages of higher education. 
In the universities special chairs will be established for the study of the 
languages and literatures ol each racial minority. 

14. ** Municipalities, communal areas, churches, parishes or private 
persons belonging to any minority may found elementary, secondary or 
higher schools from their own resources or jointly. For this purpose, and 
in the interests of developing the national and economic resources, citizens 
of the State belonging to racial minorities can form societies and make 
collections under the legal coxftrol of the State. Educational and other 
establishments founded in this manner will enjoy the same rights as other 
schools and eatablishmente. The founders will decide what language is to 
be used in them. 

15. ** The fact of belonging to any racial minority will not be an 
obstacle in the way of attaining rank or employment, whatever they may 
be. The Government hinds itself to see that judicial and administrative 
posts especially those of sub-pre/ects are filledf wherever possible, by per* 
sons belonging to racial minorities and knowing their languages. Officials 
now in office are obliged to take the necessary steps so as to be able 
within a period of two years to satisfy the linguistic requirements of racial 
minorities inhabiting the area in which they are carrying out their 
duties. 

16. ** The competent Ministerial authorities are entrusted with carry- 
ing out the present decree in co-operation with the Minieter of racial 
mumritiei, who will keep a continual check on the manner in which this 
is and who will organise for this purpose a special section for each 
of the racial minorities. 

present decree will come into force on the day of its publication.’^ 



(7) Thi Gskchoslovakun haw fob thb Pbotiotion of thb Lanouaobb of 
Minobxtub in Czschoblovaeia. 

The Constitution of Osechoslovakia provided for the passing of a 
language law for the protection of minorities. This promise was fulfilled 
in a law passed on February 29, 1920, by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment. It is a document of far-reaching importance, and lays down de- 
tailed and minute provisions for the protection of the languages of 
minorities. The Republic, it will be noticed, contains three million 
Germans besides other races who speak different languages, belong to 
different races and profess different religions. The law is as follows: — 

Article 1 . 

** The Czechoslovak language shall be the State official language of 
the Republic (Article 7 of the Treaty made between the leading Allied 
and Associated Powers and the Czechoslovak Republic and signed at 
St. Germain-en-Laye on September 10, 1919). 

It is, thus, in particular the language: — 

(1) In which the work ot all the courts, offices, institutions, under- 
takings, and organs of the Republic shall be conducted, in which they 
shall issue their proclamations and notices as well as their inscriptions 
and designations. Exceptions to this section are laid down in Article 
2 and Article 5 as well as in Article 6 relating to Russinia. 

(2) In which the principal text on State and other bank notes Fhall 
be printed. 

(3) Which the armed forces of the country shall use for the pur- 
pose of command and as the language of the service; in dealings 
with men and companies not knowing this language their mother 
tongue may also be used. 

Detailed regulations will be issued as to the duty of State officials 
and employees, as well as officials and employees of State institutions 
and undertakings to know the Czechoslovak language. 

Article 2. 

In respect of national and language minorities (Chap. I, Treaty of Si. 
Germain) the following rules shall apply: — 

It shall be the duty of courts, offices and organs of the Republic 
whose competence relates to a jurisdictional district in which, accord- 
ing to the latest census, at least 20 per cent, of the citizens speak 
the same language — and that, a language other than Czechoslovak-— 
to accept (in all matters which they have to settle on the ground of 
their competence applying to such a district) from any member of 
this minority any complaints in this language, and to deal with the 
complaints not only in the Czechoslovak language, but also in that 
in which the complaint itself is presented. Where there are several 
district courts in one community, that whole community shall be 
deemed to be a single jurisdictional district. 

** It shall be laid down by regulations to what extent and for 
what courts and offices it will be possible to restrict the settlemeist 
of cases to the language of the parties themselves. These courts and 
offices are those whose competence is limited to one district, namely, 
a district with such a national minority, as well as courts and offices 
immediately subordinate to them. 

Under similar conditions, it is the duty of the public proseoutor 
to frame the charges agiunst an accused speaking another tongue in 
this language, too, or even in this language almm. The executive 
authority shall determine in such cases what language ehaU be used. 

** If the party to any matter is not the initiator of thb proceedings, 
he shall (if the other conditionb of Article 2 are fulfilled) he entitled 
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on the same principles to have iiis case dealt with also in his own 
language^ or even in it alone so far as it is known or otherwise at 
his request. 

In districts where there lives a national minority in the terms 
of Article 2, the language of the national minority shall be used 
concurrently with the Chsechoalovak language in proclamations and 
notices issued by the State courts, offices and organs and for their 
inscriptions and designations.” 

Article 3. 

It is the duty of autonomous offices, representative councils and all 
public corporations ^in the State whatsoever to accept and to deni with 
oral or written matter in the Czechoslovak language. 

It shall always be possible to make use of this language in meetings 
and conferences : proposals and suggestions put forward in this language 
must be dealt with. 

The State executive authority shall determine upon the language to 
be used for public proclamations and notices and for the inscriptions and 
designations for which the autonomous offices are responsible. 

It is the duty of the autonomous offices, representative councils and 
public corporations to accept — under the conditions of Article 2 — all 
matters presented to them in a language other than Czechoslovak and to 
deal with the same and also to permit the use of another language in 
meetings and conferences. 

Article 4. 

The State offices, using the State official language, shall, in their 
official proceedings in those parts of the Republic which before October 
28, 1918, pertained to Kingdoms and Lands represented in the Imperial 
(Austro-Hungarian) Council or to the Kingdom of Prussia, use regularly 
the Czech language in Slovakia. 

Matters presented in the Czech language are officially dealt with in 
the language in which they were presented. 

Article 5. 

The instruction in all schools established for members of a national 
minority shall be given in their language. Likewise educational and 
cultural institutions set up for them shall be administered in their 
language (Article 9, Treaty of St. Germain). 

Article 6. 

The Diet which shall be set up for Russinia shall have the right 
reserved to it for settling the language question for this territory in a 
manner consonant with the unity of the Czechoslovak State (Article 10, 
Treaty of St. Germain). 

Until this settlement has been made this law shall apply, due regard, 
however, being paid to the special circumstances of that territory in 
respect of language. 

Article 7. 

Disputes regarding the use of a language in oourte, offices, institutions, 
undertakings and organs of the State as well as in the autonomous offices 
and public corporations shall be settied by the competent organs of State 
control as matters of State administration detached from the causes of 
which they arose. 

Article 8. 

Details as to the carrying out of this law shall be fixed by the State 
executive authority which will, in the spirit of this law, lay down rules 
regulating the use of languages for autonomous offices, representative 
bodice and public .corporations, as well as for those offices and publio 
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organa whose rampeteiice extends to districts which are less than juris- 
dietional districts^ or for organs which have no district of their own. 

The roles shall also prescribe what measures shall be taken towards 
facilitatixig the dealings of officials with persons who do not speak the 
language in which the court, office, or organ oonducte its business in the 
sense of this law. They shall alM prescribe measures to be taken to 
protect the different parties from legal damage which might accrue to 
them from ignorance of the language in question. 

Exceptions to the terms of this Act neoeeaary for securing undisturbed 
administration may also be made by regulation foi^ the period of five 
years, commencing from the day on which this law comes into force. 

Finally, rules shall be laid down which are essential for securing the 
successful carrying out of this law. 

Article 9. 

** This law shall come into force on the day on which it is promulgated. 
It abrogates all rules relating to Language which were in force previous to 
October 28, 1918. All Mmisters are entrusted with the execution of this 

law.” 

(8) Thi Bionifioancb of thxsb Minobitt Claubbb to MiNoamas iw India. 

The minority clauses are of profound importance to the minority 
communities. It is futile to apply the conception of nationality prevalent 
in England or France to Indian conditions. People who are fond of using 
the word ** nation ” glibly, are either ignorant of the factors that have 
brought about the ** unitary and organic States ” in Western Europe, or 
deliberately shut their eyes to inconvenient facts, and act and talk on the 
assumption that no differences exist. It is the aim of every Indian to 
remove them, it is the desire of every patriot to bridge the gulf. But this 
18 not achieved by merely asserting that* no differences exist. A better 
method would be to analyse them, to investigate them calmly, and to find 
remedies for them. As I)r. Harold Temper lly says in his classical work 
entitled the History of the Feace Conference of Paris of 1919 (Vol. V, 
page 138) : ** If this system has succeeded in this country (England) it is 
owing to two reasons : (1) the presence of a very strong Gkivernment with 
traditions of over 1,000 years, and the inherited political experience of a 
nation long accustomed to self-admmistration ; (2) natural frontiers which 
are unalterable, so that the very possibility of the secession of any part 
of the United Kingdom is excluded.” 

In Hungary, the Slovaks were subjected to humiliating treatment. 
Their children were forced to learn the Magyar language; the bulk of the 
elementary, secondary and University teachers were Magyars; and very 
few Siovaba were able to enter the Hungarian Parliament. Their nomina- 
tion papers were, in most cases, rejected, while troops were quartered in 
the polling booths; elections were skilfully manipulated, and a systematic 
attempt was made to denationalise them. This reign of terror lasted 
nearly 60 years, and at last the Slovaks got their chance, and united 
themselves with the Ckechs to found the kingdom of Czechoslovakia. 
Take the case of Boumania. That country acquired the whole of Tran- 
sylvania, which contains an overwhelmi^ number of Hungarians. In 
an exhaustive work on the Minorities in Houmanian Transylvania, by 
Dr. Seasz, the author shows the methods employed by the Roumanian 
Government to coerce and terrorise the racial minorities in Transylvania. 
Most of the old officials have been dismissed ; the old University has been 
Roumanised; Hungarian language is systematically discouraged; their 
schools have been closed; their religion co^emned; soldiers have been, 
and are quartered at the time of election to terrorise the Tranaylvanians ; 
ballot boxee are stuffed, and the property of the minorities has been con- 
fiscated on the pretext of an agrarian law. Mr. Saasz thus concludes his 
book on the Transylvanian minorities in Rpumania: It is only when 
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the rights of minorities will be recognised in TtnaynmniM. ^ based on inter- 
national treaties, and not dependent upon party politics; only wlien their 
problem will b^me, not a phrase, bnt a reality, that they w^ be able 
to follow a policy which will senre both their own interests and those of 
Boumania.'^ 

(9) RnPBBBBNTATION OF MWOBITIBS IN THB POBZilO SBRVZOia. 

The Magyar population in Sloyakia does not exceed 20 per cent, 
yet, M shown by Mr. Street, in Democracy in Hungary, the Magyar 
minority in Czechoslovakia obtained better terms as regards education 
than were promised them in the Treaty. The latter only provides for 
facilities for elementary education for the racial minorities, whereas tb** 
Magyar minority not only gets this in greater proportion than its strength 
warrants, but also gets the ndvantages of higher elementary and 
secondary education in its own language. As for the Slovak majority, 
their lot is so different now that Slovakia is released from the Magyar 
yoke, that it is almost unrecognisable. The population has now com- 
plete freedom in educational matters, and enjoys many facilities. Instead 
of being compelled to imbibe what knowledge it could in a foreign 
language, it has at its hand a modern and extensive system of schools of 
all grades. The outlay on education in Slovakia for the year 1921-22 
was: — 

CrowM. 

For State elementary schools 41,661,967 

For Private elementary schools 90,806,142 


Total 182,470,099 


Out of this total expenditure, the following grants were made for non 


Slovak schools: — 

Magyar 

Oerman 

Boumanian 


State schools. 
. 5,770,173 
. 1,687,318 
141,660 


Privaie schools. 
24,246,763 
4,267,981 
4,177,172 


Total ... 7,499,141 


32,690,916 


This shows that the grants-in-aid are apportioned among the different 
races equitably. Mr. Street remarks, The Magyar schools receive 22*5 
pqr cent, of the whole sum spent on elementary education in Slovakia. 

As regard the admission of Magyars to the public services, the 
Czechoslovak Government adopts an entirely unprejudiced attitude. The 
following figures show the distribution of nationalities in the various 
branches of the public services of Slovakia for the year 1921. It will be 
remembered that Magyars form only 20*6 per cent, of the population of 
Slovakia : — 


Czechoslovaks, Magyars. 


1. Political administration 1,763 387 

2. Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones ... 4,676 1,685 

3. Higher elementary school teadiers ... 413 187 

4. Secondary school teachers 481 138 

5. Doctor and employees in State Hospital 248 88 

6. Judges and Lawyers 198 160 

7. Public Works 869 144 

8. Agricultural service ... ... 988 576 


From the above it will be seen that the proportion of Magyars in the 
public services of Czechoslovakia is far greater than the actual strength 
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of the Magyar minority would warrant. The figures before the War 
are illuminating. Here they are: — 


Magy(Mr$. 8lovak$, 


Judges and official lawyers in 

Slovakia 

461 

0 

In the whole of Hungary 

... ... 

4,756 

805 

1 

Law courts and prison officials 

in Slovakia . 

10 

Secondary school teachers in 

Slovakia 

638 

10 

Medical officers in Slovakia 


713 

26 

In the whole of Hungary 



4,914 

25 


It is necessary to point out that 70 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
Slovakia were Slovaks, and only 25 per cent, understood Magyar. 

(10) The Pbincifles on which the Minoritibs TaEUiiATiBs are Based. 

Principal Itobertson has well said that in 1815 the remedy for twenty- 
five years of war and revolution was sought in a return to the past. In 
1919, the settlement capitalised the future ; racial nationalism, ex- 
pressed in the terms of States, big or little, was by its homosopathie 
power to expirate the evils of the body politic, and the nationalist 
State was to become the unit of a new system of international relations. 
The guarantees of the Rights of Minorities, the doctrine and machinery 
of mandates, and the Plebiscites are only logical deductions in a political 
form from this explicit adoption of racial nationalism alike as the cri- 
terion and the aim of political justice.*’ The right of a racial group 
to achieve self-expression is not destroyed, because the group is neither 
sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently concentrated to justify its existence 
as a separate and sovereign political unit, with a definable geographical 
area for its independent existence; it may either be a scattered or 
relatively a weak element, reckoned in numbers, but in either case, 
if a definable q'haracter be accepted as the criterion, it is entitled to 
guarantees against denationalisation, which means the atrophy by en- 
forced disuse of racial characteristics. ** This denationalisation under 
the pressure of political, economic, or social institutions was the real 
grievance of many of the facial groups which made, for example, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It oould only be remedied either by cutting 
the group out of the Empire, and investing it with a separate existence, 
or by guaranteeing its * rights * against the arbitrary power of a 
majority.** Both these methods have been adopted. Some groups have 
been invested with separate political existence. Poland, Oeechoslovakia 
are classical examples. Others have been guaranteed their rights by the 
Minorities Treaties discussed in this Bepreaentation, 

(11) The Protection of Minorities in the Gsrxan-Poijsh Convention 
Relatino to Upper Silesia, Signed on Mat 15, 1922, at Geneva. 

The Polish-German Convention contains most valuable information 
relating to the rights of minorities, and is of paramount importance to 
minorities in India. The portion dealing with education is most sugges- 
tive and helpful to Indian Muslims. Part III deals with the protection 
of minorities, and is divided into two divisions. Bivisons II and III 
deal exhaustively with the religion, education, etc,, of the minorities, 
and are as follows: — 

GERMAN-POLISH CONVENTION SIGNED IN MAY. 1922. 

Chapter I. — General Pbovxbioks. 

ArtieU 73. 

1.— ^Poland and Germany undertake that the atipulations contained 
in Articles 66, 67 and 68 shall be recognised as fundamental laws, and 
that no law, regulation or official action shall oonfiiot or interfere with 
these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or offlciid aotkm prevail 
over them. 
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2.— The tribiinalB and courta of justice, inclnding the administrative, 
military, and extraordinary tribunals, shall be competent to examine 
whether the legislative or administrative provisions are not contrary to 
the stipulations of the present Pact. 

ilrtids 74a 

The question whether a person does or does not belong to a racial, 
linguistic or religious minority, may not be verified or disputed by the 
authorities. 


Chaftea II. — Civn. akd Political Rights. 

Article 75. 

1. — Ail German nationals in the German portion of the plebiscite 
territory on the one hand, and all Polish nationals in the Polish 
portion on the other hand, shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy 
the same civil and jiolitical rights without distinction as to race, lan- 
guage or religion. 

2. — ^Legislative and administrative provisions may not establish any 
differential treatment of nationals belonging to a minority. Similarly, 
they may not be interpreted or applied in a discriminatory manner to 
the detriment of such persons. The above principally concerns the 
supply of products subject to a centralised system of exploitation, such 
as articles of food, coal, fuel, paper used in the printing of newspapers, 
etc., the distribution of means of transport, the assignment of premises 
to persons, companies, or associations, the granting of official authorisa- 
tions relating to transfers of real property and ownership, measures 
relating to the distribution of land, etc. 

3. Nationals belonging to minorities shall, in actual practice, receive 
from the authorities and officials the same treatment and the same 
guarantees as other nationals; in particular the authorities and officials 
may not treat nationals belonging to minorities with contempt nor omit 
to protect them against punishable acts. 

Article 76. 

Nationals belonging to minorities may not be placed at a disadvantage 
in the exercise of their right of voting, notably in the case of a 
referendum, and of their rights of suffrage and eligibility as regards all 
elections to representative assemblies of the State and other public 
bodies, as well as for elections to representative bodies dealing with 
social matters.^ In particular, a knowledge of or familiarity with the 
official language may not be required of the said nationals for these 
purposes, without prejudice, however, to the provisions concerning the 
official language and the language in which the meetings may be 
conducted. 

Article 77. 

All nationals shall be treated on a footing of equality as regards admis- 
sion to public employments, functions and honours, including military 
ranks, and to public establishments, and as regards the granting of 
degrees, distinctions, etc. 

Article 78. 

1. Nationals belonging to minorities ehali enjoy the same rights as 
other nationals as regards the right of association of meeting and the 
creation of foundations. 

2. The fact that associations devote themselves to the interests of 
minorities as regards their language, culture, religion, ethnical character 
or social relations, cannot constitute a reason for prohibiting these 
associations, hindering their activities or preventing them from acquiring 
legal status. 
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Article 79. 

1. Subject to the general laws in force, nationals belonging to a 
minority shall bo entitled to issue publications and printed matter of all 
kinds in their own language, as well as to import iAiem from abroad and 
distribute them. 

2. In BO far as newspapers or periodicals are under an obligation to 
insert official communications, they shall be entitled to require that a 
translation in the language of the newspaper or periodical be supplied 
them with a view to insertion and that the current price for insertion be 
paid them. In the case of an insertion in two languages, payment may 
only be demanded for insertion in the official language. The publication 
of judgments and corrections required in virtue of a judicial decision 
shall not be considered as official communications. 

Article 80. 

Nationals belonging to minorities shall be treated on the same footing 
as other nation<al8 as regards the exercise, of agricultural, commercial or 
industrial callings, or of any other calling. They shall only be subject to 
the provisions in force applied to other nationals. 

Article 81. 

1. Nationals belonging to minorities shall have the right to establish, 
manage and control at their own expense charitable, religious, cultural or 
social institutions. Subject to State supervision, the existing institutions 
may continue to carry on their activities without hindrance. They shall 
retain their property and all their acquired rights in conformity with the 
stipulations of Article 4. 

2. Institutions may bring from the territory of the other Contracting 
Party the ecclesiastics, teachers, doctors, sisters of charity, deaconesses, 
nurses and other similar personnel necessary for their activities, whatever 
may be the nationality of isuch persons. This stipulation does not, how- 
ever, affect the provisions relating to the entry, residence and departure 
of aliens. The diplomas and professional degrees of the persons in 
question, which are valid in the territory of the other Contracting Party, 
shall also be recognised as valid for the exercise of their profession 
within the sphere of activil:iy of the institutions which have introduced 
them. 

3. The importation of the necessary books, works of edification, medical 
and surgical instruments, drugs, etc., is authorised, provided that the 
general prohibitions applicable to all nationals of the State do not 
oppose it. This stipulation shall in no way invahdato the customs 
regulations. 

Article 82. 

The following articles apply to persons who are entitled to retain their 
domicile in one of the two parts of the plebiscite territory: — 

Article 76, as regards representative church assemblies or repife- 
sentative social bodies. 

Article 77, except as regazds admission to public functions and 
employment, including honorary functions and military ranks. 

Article 78 (1), except as regards pcditical associations. 

Article 78, paragraph 2; Article 79; Article 81. 

ArtieU 83. 

Thq Contracting Parties undertake to assure full and* complete protec- 
tion of life and liberty to all the inhabitants of tibe plebiscite territory 
without distinction of party, nationality, language, race or religion. 
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OBApm III.>-B«lioiov. 

Article 84. 

S 1. 

The relations of the State with the religions confessions shall be 
governed by the law after bearing the competent representatives of these 
oonfessiohs in conformity with the principles laid down in the present 
chapter. 

§ 2 . 

By the term ** religions confessions ” in the present chapter is meant; 
all organised religions. 

Article 85. 

All the inhabitants of the plebiscite territory shall be entitled to the 
free exercise, whether pnblic or private, of any creed, religion or belief 
whose practices are not inconsistent with pnblic order or public morals. 

Article 86. 

1. Religious confessions, parishes and Jewish communities, ae well as 
orders and congregations, shall be entitled to administer their affairs and 
to direct and supervise their institutions in full liberty, subject to the 
laws promulgated to maintain pnblic order and public morals. 

2. They shall be free to employ the language of their choice in all 
affairs of internal administration. Beligious confraternities and societies 
may do the same. 

Article 87. 

f 1. 

Within the scope of the general laws and without prejudice to the 
rights of third parties or rights resulting from agreements between the 
State and the Holy See, religious confessions, parishes and Jewish 
communities, as well as orders and congregations, shall be entirely free 
to appoint ecclesiastics, functionaries, assistants, sisters of charity, 
deaconesses and other auxiliary personnel. 

S 2. 

They may, in so far as they belong to a religious minority, for this 
purpose introduce from abroad persons such as those mentioned in $ 1 
who need not change their nationality and whose diplomas and pro- 
fessional degrees shall be recognised. 

5 3. 

1. Religions confessions, parishes and Jewish communities, as well as 
orders and oongregatiOkiB, which include members of a racial or linguistic 
minority, shall be free to provide for such members divine service, the 
onre of souls and religions instrnction in their own language. 

2. In the event of persons belonging to a racial or linguistic minority 
forming the majority in a parish or Jewish community the provisions of 
f 2 shall be applicable. 

Article 88. 

Religious confessions, parishes and Jewish communities, as well as 
orders and congregations, may maintain, even outside the territory of 
the State, relations of a purely ecclesiastical character with a view to 
eo-operation in regard to creed, doctrine, worship and charity, and they 
may receive gifts for this purpose from 'their co-religionists abroad. 

Ariisls 88. 

l.JPersono belonging to all oonfsssioiis shall enjoy the legal holidays 
%hich were allowiA them Before the transfer of sovereignty. Thm 
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holidays may not be abolished or changed without the consent of the 
competent representatires of the religioas bodies in question. 

2. The question of the Sabbath is settled by Article 71. 

Article 90. 

The ecclesiastics and staff of religious confessions, parishes and Jewish 
communities, as well as of orders and congregations, may freely perform 
their duties whatever their origin or language. 

Article 91. 

Religious confessions, parishes and Jewish communities belonging to 
a religious minority shall be entitled to an equitable share of the sums 
provided for religious or spiritual purposes in the State, municipal or 
other budgets, taking into account the requirements of the nationals 
belonging to the religious minorities. 

Article 92. 

The Contracting Parties undertake to permit parishes and Jeuisih 
communities to take copies of the State tax returns to serve as a basts 
for the allocation of church taxes in the said parishes or communities. 

Article 93. 

1. All religious confessions, parishes and Jewish communities and all 
orders and congregations existing and recognised in the plebiscite terri- 
tory shall continue to be recognised therein. 

2. Taking into account the change of sovereignty, they shall be 
obliged to bring their organisation into line with the *laws promulgated 
to maintain public order and public morals and with the provisions of the 
present chapter. 

3. For the purposes of this adjustment they shall be allowed a tran- 
sitional period lasting until July 1, 1923. This stipulation does not apply 
to the agreement which has been or may hereafter be concluded between 
the Polish State and the Holy See. It shall also not apply to the 
provision of Article 95. 

Article 94. 

1. fScclesiaetics, church functionaries, sisters of oharity and deacon- 
esses at present performing their duties may continue to do so without 
let or hindrance. 

2. With the object of developing mutual good feeling, the Oontraot- 
ing Parties shall make representations to the eoclesiastical authorities 
with a view to an exchange of Catholic priests between the two parte oi 
tbe plebiscite territory in conformity with the provisions of canon law. 

Article 95. 

Parishes and Jewish communities, as well as their ecdesiastics, func- 
tionaries and pensioners, may fredy settle their economic relations with 
the ecclesiastical provident institutions (funds, etc.) to which they bdong 
on the date of the transfer of sovereignty, and continue these relations 
as long as it remaine impossible to snMitute institutions able to replace 
them completely. Tbe same shall 'apply to the survivors of the persons 
mentioned above. 

ArticU 96. 
i 1. 

Ihtablishments, foundations and other institutiomi with rdijpous or 
charitable aims whose activities extend to the two parts of Ihe ^biectte 
territoiy majr oontiaua to exeroise sudi aertivitiss until separate institu- 
tions have been onranised for each part of tim territory. 
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8 2 . 

In the event of parishes or Jewish communities being divided by the 
frontier line between the two parts of the plebiscite territory, those 
oonoerned may take the necessary measures with a view to sharing in the 
upkeep of the movable and immovable property of the said parishes or 
communities. 


Ohaptib IV. — EbuOATION. 

First Srction. — Private Education . 

Article 97. 

For the purposes ef the present chapter, the term private education 
includes the t^hing given by private ^ools and private educational 
establishments, whether they take the place of State schools or whether 
they do not, as in the case of the popular universities, academies of music, 
etc., as well as private teaching given out of school or at home. 

Article 98. 

1. Nationals who belong to minorities may establish, manage, 
supervise and maintain at their own expense private schools or private 
educational establishments and give private teaching, provided that the 
requisite conditions for the safety of the children are fulfilled and provided 
that the teachers or tutors possess the legally necessary qualifications, are 
domiciled in the territory of the State in which the teaching is given, 
and do not take advantage of their profession to engage in activities 
hostile to the State. In cases in which an authorisation is required, it 
shall be granted if the conditions specified above are fulfilled. 

2. Private instruction out of school given by teachers, tutors of good 
moral character or by parents is authorised. 

3. The questions whether the private instruction referred to in para> 
graphs 1 and 2 is necessary or not may not he taken into consideration. 

Article 99. 

1. The official language may not be imposed as the language of 
instruction in the private echools of linguistic minorities or in private 
teaching. 

2. ' The official language may only be imposed as a part of the curri- 
cnlum in private schools taking the place of State schools of the same 
category. 

Article 100. 

1. Any person who proves, by means of an official diploma, that 
he or she possess the status of public teacher in one ef the two States 
ehall be considered as duly qualified to give instruction in a private 
school. To give private teaching out of school or to teach subjects in 
schools, not forming part of the regular curriculum, it is sufficient to 
produce a certificate of Capacity to give such teaching delivered by a 
competent authority of one of the two States. 

2. The other provieiens relating to the admiMion of aliens to act as 
teachers in private schools shall be so applied that the private schools of a 
minority can recmit some of the members of their teaching staff from 
abroad. 

Article 101. 

German nationak domiciled in Polish Upper Silesia may not be 
forbidden from attending private schools or private educational establish- 
ments in Polish Upper Mesia. Similarly, Poli^ nationals domiciled in 
ibo German part of the plebiscite tehitory may not be forbidden from 
^tending private schools or^ private educational establudimento in the 
German part of the plebiscite territot^y. 
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Article 102. 

The right granted to a minority to supervise private schools in no 
way invalidates the right of supervision belonging to the State authori- 
ties. 

Article 103. 

1. Children belonging to a minority and receiving, at home or in a 
private school, a sufficient private education shall not he obliged to attend 
a State school. 

2. The Government educational authorities shall decide whether the 
private teaching in question is or is not sufficient to take the place of 
public education. 

Article 104. 

The special provisions relating to private professional or supplementary 
instruction will be found in Article 115; and those relating to private 
secondary and higher teaching in Articles 128 — ^130. 

Seoonu Section. — Public EiiBmentab.t Education. 

Article 106. 

§ 1 . 

For the purposes of the present chapter elementary schools shall be 
taken to mean schools, other than extension schools, which children 
must attend if the prescribed teaching is not given to them in any 
other manner. 

§ 2 . 

The needs of the minorities as regards public elementary education 
shall he supplied by means of the following educational institutions: — 

(a) Elementary schools em/ploying the minority language as the 
language of instruction — i.e., minority schools; 

(b) Elementary classes employing the minority language as the 
language of instruction, established in the elementary schools employ- 
ing the official language — i.e., minority classes; 

(c) Minority courses, including : 

(1) Teaching of the minority language (mvnoriiy language 
courses) ; 

(2) Eeligious teaching in the minority language (minority 
religious courses). 

Article 106. 

§ 1 . 

1. A minority school shall be established on the application of a 
national supported by the persons legally responsible for the education of 
at least 40 c^dren of a linguistic minority, provided these children are 
nationals of the State and that they belong to the same school district 
(Schulverband — zwiazek szkolny), that they are of the age at which 
education is compulsory, and that their parents intend to send them to 
the said school. 

2. If at least 40 of these children belong to the same denomination or 
religion, a minority school of the denominational or relfgious character 
desired shall be established on application. 

3. Should the establishment of a minority school be inexpedient for 
special reasons, minority classes shall be formed. 

S 2. 

The applications mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of $ 1 shall be 
complied with as expeditiously as possible, and not later than beginning 
of the school-year following the application, provided the latter has been 
submitted at least nine months before the banning of the sokool-year. 
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ArHeU 107. 

1. On the application oj a national supported hy the persons legally 
responsible for the education of at least eighteen pupils of an elementary 
school who are nationals of the Staie and belong to a linguistic minority^ 
minority language classes shall be established as soon as possible for these 
pupils, 

2. In the same circumstances, if at least 12 of these pupils belong to 
the same denomination or religion, minority religious courses for these 
pupils shall be established on application. 

Article 108. 

§ 1 . 

1. Minority educational inatitutione may not be closed unless the 
number of their pupils for three consecutive school years is less than 
the number required for their establishment. 

2. Neyertheless, the school may be closed at the end of one school- 
year if throughout that year the number of pupils has been lower than 
half the num^r required. 

§ 2 . 

If a minority educational institution is closed, the minority may main- 
tain the institution in question on a private footing. V^en circum- 
stances permit, the Remises and school material employed may be left 
at its disposal. 

Article 109. 

S 1. 

The maintenance of minority educational institutions shall be provided 
for according to the same principle as the maintenance of other State 
elementary schools. The competent State authority shall be responsible 
for seeing that their maintenance is provided for. 

§ 2 . 

1. The communes (or Gutsbeeirke — obszary dworskie, as the case may 
be), with State aid, shall be responsible for the maintenance of the 
State elementary schools. It is possible that several communes may be 
grouped in Oesamtschvlverbdnde — zbioroue zwiazki szkolne^ for the 
maintenance of schools. State aid will consist either in making grants 
or subsidies or in assuming direct responsibility for part of the main- 
tenance of the schools. 

2. The salaries of the teaching staff of minority educational institu- 
tions, together with replacement expenses, shall be paid by the same 
<H>gani8ations as those of the staff of the other State elementary schools. 

Article 110. 

§ 1 . 

1. The minority schools shall receive a share, proportionate to the 
number of their pupils, of the funds allowed from the budgets of the 
school districts for the ordinary maintenance of elementary schools, 
apart from general administration expenses and grants-in-aid. As 
regards special expenses (transformations and extensions of the school 
organisation, important building operation, etc.), the competent State 
authority shall see that the minority schools are not placed at a dis- 
advantage in allocation of the credits provided for this purpose in 
the budgets of the school districtB. 

2. In case of dispute, the- State educational authoritiea shall decide 
what expenses are to be oonsidered as general administration expenses. 

S 2. 

In tlMu dietrihtttion of the funds assigned to public elqmentary educa- 
tion in gansral by tbe State or by public organisations o^er than school 
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districts, minority soiiools shall be treated on the same footing as the 
other elementary schools. As regards the sums derived from the fodds 
whose employment is left to the discretion of the administraldon, minority 
schools shall in the same circumstances receive the same allocations as 
the other elementary schools. 

Article 111. 

1. A school committee shall be established for each minority school and 
for minority classee to share in their administration. More than half 
the members of this committee shall be elected by the persons legally 
responsible for the education of the pupils of the school or classes in 
question. 

2. If there are several minority schools belonging to the same denominar* 
tion or religion in a school district, a joint school committee may be 
eetabliahed for all these schools. 

3. If, in a school district, all the schools belong to the same minority, 
it shall not be necessary to establiih a school committee. The delega- 
tion of the school district (dozor szkolny^ depulacja ezkolna — Sehvlvors- 
landy Schuldeputation) shall in this case be invested with the attribu- 
tions of the school committee. 

Article 112. 

1. The school committees shall have an eqnitable share in both the 
internal and external administration of the minority schools. They 
shall, in particular, be responsible for supervising the condition of the 
premises and the school material. 

2. The school committees may vote when decisions are taken relating 
to the use of the funds assigned to minority educational institutions. 

3. Before the appointment of teachers in minority schools or classes, 
the school committee shall have an opportunity of making recommenda- 
tions with regard to the choice of candidates, without prejudice to the 
prerogatives of the State educational authorities in the matter of ap- 
pointments. The delegation of the school district shall have no voice in 
the discussions. If the educational authority does not act on the school 
committee’s recommendations it shall, as a general rule, oommunicate 
the reasons for its attitude to the said committee if the latter so requests. 

Article 113. 

^ With a view to ensuring a sujjicient supply of teachers for the edueo- 
iional inHitutions of linguistic jninoriiies, the Contrc^eting Parties agree 
to take the following meoawes : — 

(1) As a general rule, only teachers belonging to the minority and 
perfectly acquainted with its language shall he appointed to minority 

« schools. 

Language courses shall he established for teoxhers appointed^ or 
about to he appointed, to minority schools who are not iu^iently 
acquainted with the minority language, 

(2) A sufficient number of institutions shall be established, in con- 
formity with the legislation of the State concerned, for the general 
training of future teachers in which the language of instruction 
shaU be the minority language, 

(3) The diplomas required of a teacher for appointment to a puhUc 
elementary school of one of the Contracting States shall be sufficient 
to qualify him to act as teacher of the minority m the portion of the 
plebiscite territory belonging to the other State, Nevertheless, the 
acquisition of that 8tate*s nationality may he required. 

Article 114. 

1. The Gorman Government shall take the neceaaary atepa to estahliah 
in the Gorman portion of the plebiaoito territory, during the #6bool-yoar 
1022-23, the minority educatioiial institutiona provided for in tlm preasnt 
dhapter. 
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2. The Polish Goyernment shall see that, in Polish Upper Silesia, the 
teaching given in German to German pupils, in so far as minority educa- 
tional institutions are provided for in the present chapter, is not inter- 
inpted, unless difficulties of educational administration render this 
impossible. 

Thikd Section. — Vocational Training and Extension Classes. 

Article 116. 

The Contracting Parties shall not be obliged to create vocational 
schools or extension classes for a minority. If, however, private classes 
exist, at which the members of a minority can receive adequate vocational 
and supplementary training, attendance at these classes shall free them 
of any obligation to attend the corresponding State schools. 

Fourth Section. — Secondary and Higher Education. 

Article 116. 

1. Whereas the special position of the plebiscite territory demands that 
the needs of the minority as regards secondary and higher education 
should receive particular attention during the period of transition, the 
Governments of the two Contracting Parties undertake to use all the 
influence at their disposal with a view to the adoption of the principles 
of Articles 117 to 130 by the competent bodies. 

2. Until such time as these bodies have settled the question, the two 
Governments undertake to apply the following provisions. 

Article 117. 

S 1. 

Pot the purposes of the present chapter, secondary and higher schools 
shall be taken to mean schools of all kinds of secondary and higher grades 
within the meaning of the regulations in force in the plebiscite territory 
on the date of the transfer of sovereignty. Schools of new types sub- 
sequently created, out of the same grade, shall also he considered as 
such. 

§ 2 . 

The needs of the minorities in regard to secondary cnnd higher public 
education shall be met by means of the following educational institu- 
tions : — 

(a) Secondary and higher schools employing the minority language 
as the language of instruction — i.e., minority schools. 

(h) Parallel classes emploving the minority language as the 
language of instruction, established in the public schools employing 
the official language — i.e., minority classes. 

(c) Minority courses, including: — 

(1) Teaching of the minority language (minority language 
courses). 

(2) Religious instruction in the minority language (minority 
religious courses). 

Article 118. 

§ 1 . 

1. In localities in the plebiscite territory in which there is a higher State 
school, a minority State school of the same grade shaVi be established if 
ail application to that effect is made and is supported by the persons 
legally responsible for the education of at least 300 pupils. 

2. Minority classes shall he established in the higher State schools if 
an application to that effect is supported by the persons legally respon- 
sible for the education of at least 30 pnpils in each of the four lower 
classes and of at least 20 pupils in each of the higher classes. 
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3. Minority language couraes ahall be established if an application to 
that effect is supported by the persons legally responsible for the educa- 
tion of at least 25 pupils and minority religious courses if the application 
is supported by the persons legally responsible for the education of at 
least 13 pupils. 

§ 2 . 

An application may be supported by the persons legally responsible 
for the education of pupils of a linguistic minority who are nationals of 
the country in which the cKlucntional institution is situated, who reside 
in the part of the plebiscite territory belonging to that country, and who 
are entered or apply to be entered in a higher school. 

Article 119. 

1. The minority school may be established in another locality if this 
is compatible with the needs of the pupils belonging to the minority. 

2. If the minority school is installed in a separate building, it shall 
have its own headmaster belonging to the minority. If it is situated in 
the same building as a higher school in which the language of instruction 
is the official language, ite external administration may be entrusted to 
the headmaster of that school; hut as regards all matters of teaching 
administration, it shall have its own headmaster belonging to the 
minority. 

Article 120. 

Minority educational institutions under the State may be replaced by 
communal institutions of the same grade. 

Article 121. 

1. The competent autliorities ot the two Contracting Parties shall be 
bound to use all their influence and authority with the communes in 
which there are higher communal schools with a view to the establish- 
ment by the said communes of the minority educational institutions 
mentioned in Articles 118 'and 119, if the conditions stipulated in these 
Articles are fulfilled. 

2. Tlie same applies to minority institutions for secondary education. 
Nevertheless, the application must he supported by the persons legally 
responsible for the education of at least 200 pupils as regards the estab- 
I'shment of a minority secondary school, and of at least 35 pupils in the 
case of the formation of a minority class. 

Article 122. 

1. Minority educational institution may be closed if for three con- 
secutive school years the number of their pupils is lower by at least 20 
per cent, than the number required for their establishment. 

2. If during one year the number of pupils is less than half the num- 
ber required 'for its establishment, the educational institution may be 
closed at the end of the school year. 

Article 123. 

In pvhJic minority schools and classes of the secondary and higher 
grades, instructions shall only be given as a rule by teachers belonging 
to the minority and thoroughly acquainted with the minority language. 

Article 124. 

With a view to the application of the principles of Article 123, each 
Contracting Party declares its willingness to engage teachers belonging to 
the teaching staff of the other Contracting Party on the foBowing 
conditions : — 

(a) The appointment shall be made for a period extending until 
the end of the school year 1936-37. Nevertheless, even before the end 
of this period, the State may terminate a contract as frotn the end 
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of each school year npon giving aix monUis’ notice, and the teacher 
may terminate the contract at any time upon giving three montha* 
notice. 

(&) The State must pay teachers a salary at least equal to that 
which they would receive in their own country. 

(c) Teachers shall not be obliged to take the oath to the State 
required of public officials. They may, however, be required to make 
a written declaration giving the State a pledge that they will faith- 
fully and coQscientioualy perform their professional duties. 

{d) The State may transfer teachers from one minority school to 
another minority school of the same grade, or to minority classes of 
the same grade. Such transfers may only take place in the plebiscite 
territory. 

(e) From the point of view of their authorities, teachers shall be 
i-egarded as on leave. They shall retain their rights to pensions and 
to relief for their surviving dependants. On relinquishing their em- 
ployment in the foreign country, they shall be automatically 
reinstated in their posts in the teaching staff of their own country. 
Their period of service abroad shall be considered for the purposes 
of salary and promotion as service performed in their own country. 

Article 125. 

1. In places where there are minority schools or classes, the persons 
legally responsible for the education of the pupils who attend them shall 
be adequately represented in the school committees (hv/ratorien deputa- 
tionen — kuratorja deputacje)^ if any. 

2. The school committees of communal schools shall have an equitable 
share in both the internal and external administration of these schools; 
they shall, in particular, be responsible for supervising the conditions of 
the premises and school material. These school committees may vote 
when decisions are taken relating to the use of the funds assigned to 
minority educational institutions. 

Article 126. 

The school fees charged for attendance at State minority schools shall 
not be higher than those charged for attendance at corresponding schools 
using the official language. No additional fees shall be charged for 
attendance at minority classes or courses. 

Article 127. 

The official examinations in minority schools and classes shall be held 
in the minority language. 

Article 128. 

If the teaching given in private minority schools corresponds to that 
given in the State secondary or higher schools, these private minority 
schools shall be recognised as secondary or higher schools, and their certi- 
ficates, particularly school-leaving certificates, shall have the same value 
as those granted by the public secondary or higher schools. 

Article 129. 

If a private minority school replaces a State secondary or higher school 
existing on the date of the transfer of sovereignty, it shall he entitled to 
a grant from public funds: 

(a) Provided that the income of the school does not cover its 
necessary expenses. Income derived from school fees shall be 
estimated on the basis of at least the schools of the same kind. 

(h). And provided that the number of pupils who are nationals of 
ihti State amotmts to either a total of 160, or an aferage of 30 per 
class in the four lower classes or 20 in the other classes. 
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Article 190. 

S 1. 

1. State grants shall be made on the same principles as the grants 
made by the State to communal or private echoola of the hi nd or 
grade. 

2. In calculating the amount of these grants, account may be taiken 
of the differences between the financial burdens on State and private 
echools. 

§ 2 . 

1. Grants may only be made by communes or groups of cominunee 
(komnvunalyerhande — swiazki komtmalne) if the commune or gfoup of 
communes in whose area the private school is situated makes grants to 
State or private schools of the same grade, or if its expenditure on its 
schools of the same grade is not covered or is only partly covered by the 
income of these schools. 

2. One of the bases for calculating these grants flhall be the average 
amount of the grants or expenses disbursed per pupil. Only pupils of 
the private school who are nationals of the State and who reside in the 
commune or group of communes in question shall be counted. 

S 3. 

If the State, commune or group of communes declares its willingness 
and IS actually prepared to admit a certain number of the pupils of the 
private school to a State minority school or minority classes in the same 
locality, the amount of the grant to be made to the private school sttall 
be reduced by a sum proportionate to this number of pupils. 

Fifth Section. — Gbnbxal Protibions. 

Article 181. 

1. In order to determine the language of a pupil or child, account shall 
only be taken of the verbal or written statement of the person legallv 
responsible for the education of the pupil or child. This statement may 
not be verified or disputed by the school authorities. 

2. Similarly, the school authorities must abstain from exercising any 
pressure, however slight, with a view to obtaining the withdrawal of 
request for the eetablishment of minority schools. 

Article 132. 

§ 1 . 

^y language of instruction or language considered as a subject of the 
curriculum is meant correct literary Polish or German as the case 
may he. 

S 2. 

When a minority language is the language of instruction, it shall be 
used for the teaching of all subjects for the teaching of Pi^ish in Uie 
Polish part of the plebiscite territory and for the teaching of German in 
the German part of that territory, when instruction in these languages 
forms pari of the school curriculum. 


f 3. 

Minority courses in the minority language shall be given in that 
language. 


AHiclt 133. 


1. The Contracting Parties undertake not to authorise in anjr school 
in their respective parts of the plebiscite territory the use of books or 
pictorial teaching material liable to offend the national or religious Sfonti- 
ments of a minority. 
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2. Similarly, each of the Contracting Partiea shall take the necessary 
measare to ensure that, in the lessons given at school, the national and 
intellectual qualities of the other Party are not improperly depreciated 
in the eyes of the pupils. 

V. — ^LiNOUAOBS. 

Artiele 134. 

The Contracting Parties guarantee to the minorities the free use of 
their language both in their individual or economic relations and in their 
collective relations. No provision may limit the exercise of this freedom. 
The same shall apply as regards the free use of minority languages in rhe 
Press and in publications of all kinds, and at public or private meetings. 

Article 135. 

In verbal relations with the civil authorities of the plebiscite territory, 
all persons shall be entitled to use either the German or the Polish 
language. 

Article 136. 

Petitions addressed to the civil authorities of the plebiscite territory 
may be drawn up in German or in Polish. l%e reply may be made in 
either of the languages. If it is made in the official language a transla- 
ti<m must be attached if the petition wels not drawn up in that language 
and if the petitioner has so requested. 

Article 137. 

The official communications of the civil authorities in the plebiscite 
territory shall be made in the official language. A translation in the 
minority language shall be attached to these communications in all places 
in whi<^ this procedure was employed on January 1, 1922. The com- 
petent authorities shall nevertheless be free to settle this point in a 
different manner. 

Article 138. 

1. Subject to the regulations concerning the use of the official language 
and in particular the language in which minutes, motions, etc., must be 
drawn up, nationals belonging to the minorities may speak in their own 
language in the Kreulag, in the sejmik powialowy^ and in the municipal 
and communal councils of the plebiscite territory. 

2. The same shall apply to the sejm of the Voivodship of Silesia and 
to the Provimiallandlag of Upper Silesia for four years from the date 
of the transfer of sovereignty. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 shall be applicable to any 
representative assemblies which may hereafter replace the assemblies 
mentioned above. 

Article 139. 

1. The provisions of the present section shall not apply to the adminis- 
trations of the railways and of the posts, telegraphs, etc. 

2. In direct relations with the public, and particularly at railway 
ticket offices and post offices, the convenience of the population shall, as 
far as possible, be considered, so far as the minority language is under- 
stood by the employees. 

Article 140. 

1. In the ordinary courts of the plebiscite territory, any person shall 
be entitled to use verbally or in writing either the German language or 
iho Poli^ language instead of the official language. The same shall 
apply to petitions addressed to the ordinary courts of the plebiscite 
territory which must be forwarded for decision to a higher court sitting 
outside this territory so far ka the petition can be admitted by the court 
to whioli it is addressed. Without prejudice to the special 
S* contemplated by the Polish Government for the peri^ of 
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transition following upon the entry into force of the treaty^ this privilege 
shall not he enjoyed by advocates or persons who professionally represent 
third parties before the courts, except in cases when they are acting 
on their own behalf. 

2. In case of need, that part of the proceedings which does not take 
place in the official language shall be translated by the President of the 
Court, by one of its members, or by an interpreter called by the court. 

3. The court shall decide whether it is advisable to insert in the records 
or as an annex statements or evidence produced in a minority language, 
or to attach to the records a translation certified by the interpreter. A 
party may not, however, demand that an annexed record shall be drawn 
up in the language of a minority. 

Article 141. 

The Minister of Justice may decree that complaints, petitions or other 
declarations of a party, drawn up in the minority language and which 
must be officially notified ex officio^ shall be accompanied by the number 
of copies necessary for such notification. 

Article 142. 

1. The official notification of complaints, or other documents relating 
to a case, drawn up in the minority language shall only be valid if it 
is made in the other State or in the plebiscite territory. 

2. If the notification in the minority language is without effect, and 
if official notification must be made ex officiOy a translation of the com- 
plaint or document in question must be arranged for by the court and 
forwarded for the purpose of notification ; a copy of the original must 
be attached ; the notification of the translation shall in this case have the 
same effect as a valid ndiification of the document translated. 

Article 143. 

Without prejudice to « the provisions of Article 146, applications tor 
entries in the land register or other registers kept by the courts, as well 
as declarations of consent relating thereto, must, if they are drawn up 
in the minority language, be accompanied by a translation by a sworn 
interpreter, whose text shall be taken as authentic in case of divergence. 

Article 144. 

In the ordinary' courts of the plebiscite territory the Polish language 
may, if the court deem necessary, be employed in the debates in the 
German part, and the German language in the Polish part, provided that 
the parties, witnesses and other persons concerned understand it 
sufficiently. Even in such case, judgment shall be delivered in the 
official language, and the records shall be drawn up in that language. 
The provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 146 shall apply. 

Article 146. 

The above mentioned provisions shall also be applicable to commercial 
courts, trade councils, trade union, arbitration tribunals, social insurance 
administrative tribunals, conciliation and arbitration committees, cor- 
ciliation offices for rent and lease cases and Versorgungsgerichle. These 
prqvisons are also applicable to relation between the public and bailiffs, 
arbitrators, persons qualified to draft wills in case of urgency, and village 
courts. 

Article 146. 

. The above provisions in no way invalidate any regulations already 
issued, or which may hereafter be issued, authorising in a still larger 
measure the use of i^e Polish language in the German part, or the use 
of the German language in the Polish part. In partacular, the option 
granted to notariea under i>aragrapb 2245 of the German Civil Code 
shall be maintained. 
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Bight or Pbtition and Mhthops or Appial. 

Article 147. 

The Council of the League of Nations is competent to pronounce on 
all individual or oollective petitions relating to the provisions of the 
present Part and directly addressed to it by members of a minority. 
When the Council forwards these petitions to the Government of the 
State in whose territory the petitioners are domiciled, this Government 
shall return them, with or without observations, to the Council for 
examination. 

Article 148. 

In order to ensure that petitions emanating from members of a minority 
and relating to the interpretation or application of the provisions of the 
present Part should receive uniform and equitable treatinent from the 
administrative authorities in each of the two Parts of the plebiscite 
territory, each of the two Governments shall establish a Minorities Office 
in ita Dart of the plebiscite territory. 

Article 149. 

As regards the application and interpretation of the provisions of the 
present Part by the administrative authorities who receive orders from 
higher authorities, members of a minority may submit a petition to the 
Minorities Office of their State for examination, in conformity with the 
following provisions. In accordance with the special stipulations con- 
tained in the following articles the Minorities Office shall then forward 
these petitions to the President of the Mixed Commission for his opinion. 
If the petitioners are not satisfied with tho action taken in the matter 
by the administrative authorities, they may appeal to the Council ot 
the League of Nations. 

Article 150. 

L. All petitions must be forwarded to the Minorities Office in triplicate, 
under the following conditions : — 

(a) After the complaint has been brought before the administrative 
authority which ranks *as the highest competent instance in the 
plebiscite territory as regards the matter in question ; or 

(b) if the case ie within the competence of the autonomous com- 
munal authorities (Jkommunale Selhslverwaltungskorper — koiTvmunale 
data surnorzadowe)f after the complaint has been laid before the State 
authority responsible for communal supervision which ranks as the 
highest competent instance in the plebiscite territory ; or 

(c) in the case of a dispute as to whether the requisite conditions 
for the establishment or maintenance of a minority school, class or 
course have not been fulfilled, after the matter has been laid before 
the State authority competent with regard to schools ; or 

(d) in a case in which the first complaint must be addressed to an 
administrative authority outside the plebiscite territory, or for which 
the competent authority of the first instance is outside the said 
territory, after the complaint has been laid before the proper higher 
authorities competent in the matter. 

2. A petition addressed to the Minorities Office before the conditions 
prescribed in paragraph 1 have been fulfilled shall be rejected without 
examination. 

Article 151. 

If a member or a minority establishes a pnma facie case that the 
matter which concerns him has not been settled within a reasonable 
time by the administrative authorities, or that the matter is one vrhich 
requires UTp;ent settlement, he may demand that his petition should be 
examined even before appealing to the administrative authorities men- 
tioned in paragraph 1 of Article loO. 
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ArHae 162. 

1. In all tli« cnmi provided for in Articlei 150 and 151, if the Minoiitafla 
Office does not smxeed in giving satisfaction to the pctitionera, it shall 
forward the petition with its ohUrvations to the President of the Mixed 
Ckimmission for his opinion. 

Bach Minorities Office shall represent the authorities of its oountrj in 
relations with the President of the Mixed Commission. 

ArttcU 153. 

1. The President of the Mixed Commission shsU be free to make all 
enquiries he may consider useful and appropriate. He shall give the 
petitioners and the Minorities Office an opportunity of submittiiy( their 
observations verbally or in writing. 

2. After examining the case and giving the members of the Mixed 
Commission an opportunity of expressing their views, the President shall 
communicate to the Minorities Office his own opinion on the matter in 
which the case mhy be settled in conformity with the provisions of the 
present part, the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 158 being applicable 
mutatis mutondts. 

8. The opinion may indicate a final, a provisional or a partial solution. 
The President may also declare that he will only state his opinion at the 
end of a certain period. 

Article 154. 

The Minorities Office shall forward the opinion of the President of the 
Mixed Commission to the competent administrative authorities, and shall, 
as soon as possible, inform the President of the Mixed Commission of 
the decision of the authorities, stating whether and in what manner 
they have' taken his opinion into account. 

Article 156. 

The time limits for proceedings shall be fixed by the President of the 
Mixed Commission. 

Article 156. 

The proceedings shall not ho public. The President of the Mixed 
Commission shall decide whether and when his opinion may be com- 
municated to the petitioner by the Minorities Office. He shall ako decide 
whether and when its publication shall be allowed. 

Article 157. 

The appeal to the Council of the League of Nations provided for in 
Article 140 shall be addressed to the Minorities Office. The latter shall 
arrange for its transmission to the Council by the Government. 

Article 158. 

1. If, in the cases referred to in Article 688, the judgment or decision 
depends on the interpretation of the provisions of the present part, the 
question of interpretation shall be submitted to the President of the 
Arbitral Tribunal alone in case of evocation (removal from the juris- 
diction of the courts). ** Evocation ” may be applied for by the member 
of a minority concerned or by the opposing party. 

2. The interpretation given by the President of the Arbitral Tribunal 
shall take into account, inter alia, such resolutions of the Council of the 
League of Nations as may refer to similar cases in Upper Silesia. The 
question whether any national laws are compatible with the provisions of 
the present part may not be examined. 

(12) Thx Pkotsction of Minobitibs xk Turkxt. 

Even Turkey, which has figured prominently in the text-books of 
European history as the <^pres8or of Christian minorities, has embodkd 
precisely the same provisions in the Lausanne Treaty. Indian M ndlm s 
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will be particularly interested in the example of toleration which Muslim 
Powers like Turkey and Albania haTe shown. The treaty with Albania 
is precisely the same. The following extract from the Treaty of Peace 
between the British Empire, Prance, Italy, Japan, Greece, Roumania, the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene State and Turkey deals with the protection of 
minorities. It was signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, and was brought 
into force from August 6, 1924. 


TREATY WITH TURKEY. SIGNED AT LAUSANNE ON JULY 24, 1923. 

PART I. 

Pbotbotion of Mixoritibs. 

Articlt 37. 

Turkey undertakes that the stipulations contained in Articles 38 to 41 
shall be recognised as fundamental laws, and that no law, no regulation, 
nor official action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor 
shall any law, regulation, nor official action prevail over them. 

Article 38. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to assure full and complete pro- 
tection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey without distinction 
of birth, nationality, language, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of Turkey shall be entitled to free exercise, whether in 
public or private, of any creed, religion or belief, the observance of which 
shall not be incompatible with public order and good morals. 

Non-Moslem minorities will enjoy full freedom of movement and of 
emigration, subject to the measures applied, on the whole or on part of 
the 'territory, to all Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by the 
Turkish Government for national defence, or for the maintenance of 
public order. 

Article 39. 

Turkish nationals belonging to non-Mbslem minorities will enjoy the 
same civil and political rights as Moslems. 

All the inhabitants of Turkey, without distinction of religion, shall be 
equal before the law. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any 
Turkish national in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political 
rights, as, for instance, admission to public employments, functions and 
honours, or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national 
of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the 
press, or in publications of any kind or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding the existence of the official language, adequati^ 
facilities shall be given to Turkish nationals of non-Turkish speech for the 
oral use of their own language before the Courts. 

Article 40. 

Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall enjoy the 
same treatment and security in law and in fact as other Turkish nationals. 
In particular, they shall have an equal right to establish, manage and 
control, at their own expense, any charitable, religious and social institu- 
tions, any schools and other establishments for instruction and education, 
with the right to use their own language and to exercise their own 
religion freely therein. 

Article 41. 

As regards public instruction, the Turkish Government will grant in 
those towns and districts, w^re a considerable proportion of non-Moslem 
haiioBab m resident, adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary 
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schTOla the instruction shall be given to the children of such Turkish 
nationals through the medium of their own language. This provision will 
not prevent the Turkish Government from making the teaching of the 
Turkish language obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of 
Turkish nationals belonging to noib-Moslem minorities, these minorities 
shall be assured an equitable share in the enjoyment and application of 
the sums which may be provided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal or other budgets for educational, religious, or charitable pur- 
poses. 

The sums in question shall be paid to the qualified representative of 
the establishments and institutions concerned. 

Article 42. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as regards non-Moslem 
minorities, in so far as concerns their family law or personal status, 
measures permitting the settlement of these questions in accordance with 
the customs of those minorities. 

These measures will be elaborated by a special Commission composed 
of representatives of the Turkish Government and of representatives of 
each of the minorities concerned in equal number. In case of divergence, 
the Turkish Government and the Council of the League of Nations will 
appoint in agreement an umpire chosen from amongst European lawyers 

The Turkish Government undertakes to grant full protection to the 
churches, synagogues, cemeteries, and other religious establishments of 
the above-mentioned minorities. All facilities and authorisation will be 
granted to the pious foundations, and to the religious and charitable 
institutions of the said minorities at present existing in Turkey, and the 
Turkish Government will not refuse, for the formation of new religious 
and charitable institutions, any of the necessary facilities which are 
guaranteed to other private institutions Of that nature. 

Article 43. 

Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall not be 
compelled to perform any act which constitutes a violation of their faith 
or religious observances, and shall not be placed under any disability by 
reason of their refusal to attend Courts of Law or to perform any legal 
business on their weekly day of rest. 

This provision, however, shall not exempt such Turkish nationals from 
such obligations as shall be imposed upon all other Turkish nationals 
for the preservation of public order. 

Article 44. 

Turkey agrees that, in so far as the preceding Articles of the Section 
affect non-Moslem nationals of Turkey, these provisions constitute obliga- 
tions of international concern and shall be placed under the guarantee of 
the League of Nations. They shall not be modified without the assent of 
the majority of the Council of the League of Nations. The British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan hereby agree not to withhold their 
assent to any modification in these Articles which is in due form 
assented to by a majority of the Oeuncil of the League of Nations. 

Turkey cigrees that any Member of the Council of the League of 
Iffatione ihaU have the right to bring to the attention of the Council any 
infraction, or danger of infraction, of any of theee obligations, and that 
the Counml may thereupon take such action and give such directions as 
it may deem proper and effective in the eirmunstanees, 

Turkey further agrees that any difference of opinion as to quesHons 
of law or of fact arising out of these Articles between the Turkish Govern-- 
ment and an^ one of other Signatory Fowers or any other Power, a memher 
, of the ComiU of the League of Natume, ehaU be held to be a dispute 
^ an mtehiatumai ehameter under Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
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$ueh dispute shall, if the other party thereto demands, be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, The decision of the 
Permanent Court shall be final and shall have the same force and effect 
as an award under Article 13 of the Covenant, 

Article 46. 

The rights conferred by the provisions of the present Section on the 
non-Moslem minorities of Turkey will he similarly conferred by Greece on 
the Moslem minorities in her territory. 

(13) How EAvs THSSE SAnouAnDs Worked? 

1 have dealt at some length with the main provisions of minorities 
treaties, as I am convinced that the methods adopted by the great 
Enropean Powers towar^ those States which have agreed to these treaties 
are capable of application to this country. For I believe that what my 
community needs at the present time is not only separate electorates, but 
also safeguards in those matters— and they are neither small nor unim- 
portant — which touch us vitally, and upon which depends our cultural, 
political, economic, and religious existence. A question may well be asked, 
how have these safeguards worked in Europe? Before I detail the 
measures adopted by the lisague of Nations for the execution of these 
clauses I would like to draw your attention to one feature in the Govern- 
ment of the British Eknpire, which di£Ferentiates the measures adopted 
by the League. The latter, as is well known, possesses only moral sanc- 
tion. There is no force behind its decrees, and, consequently, potent and 
effective sanction is lacking. It is true that the organised opinion of 
the Powers of the world will disapprove — and has disapproved, on 
numerous occasions — of any threat to the peace of the world, through 
the violation by any Power, of any of these clauses. Beyond that, how- 
ever, it cannot, and probably will not, go. It will content itself with 
protests, and will not back them by force. In India, on the other hand, 
if our proposals are accepted, the British Parliament will become the 
guarantor of these clauses. It is well known that that the sanction ot 
the British Parliament is the most potent, the most effective, and the 
most efficacious in the world. No person, or body of persons, in the 
British Empire can challenge its authority. I may be permitted to give 
a very brief outline of the procedure which is normally adopted by the 
League in dealing with the petitions of minorities against those Powers 
which have signed the minority clauses. Such petitions are communicated 
direct to the Secretariat of tiie League of Nations and the latter must 
see if the following conditions are satisfied. These are, that petitions 
mfist (] ) have in view the protection of minorities in consonance with the 
minority clauses of these treaties; (2) must not be couched in the form 
of a desire for the rupture of political relations between the minority 
which petitions and the State of which it forms a part; (3) must not be 
anonymous or unauthenticated; (4) must observe restraint in language; 
and (5) must contain information or refer to facts which have not recently 
been the subject of a petition submitted to the ordinary procedure. If 
these conditions are satisfied, then the League Secretariat sends these 
petitions to the Governments oonoemed for remsrks and observations. 
The Government must reply within t^ee weeks, and if it wishes to 
submit observations, has two months, with a possible extension, in which 
to prepare them. Petition and comments are then circulated to all 
members of the Council of the Leagim of Nations, and examined by the 
Committee of l%ree which is a committee of the Gounoil. The Committee 
submits its report to the Council. Thereupon any member of the Council 
may formslly raise the q,uestioii and then the League starts an exhaustive 
disciiition of the matter in dispute. It may refer the matter, after preli- 
ntjnary inquiries, to 'Uie Psrmaneiit Court of International Justice, at 
'The Hague. The opinion is now gaining ground that all ittch questions 
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ciUoulci, after tbe formal and necessary stages' of a preliminary inquiry 
are over, be automatically referred to the Court for decision. If this 
practice become general, it will immensely establish the {urestige of the 
League and consolidate its influence. 

(14) Ii^niA Should bb Gompabbd mot with England but with Eabtsen 

Eubopb. 

I may, at this stage, be permitted to give a brief account of the racial, 
religious and class conflicts which occur in many States of Eastern 
Europe. These, 1 may add, are completely lost sight of by theorists in 
India, whose knowledge of England, France and Germany, which are 
unitary and organic States, is so slight, superficial and hazy m to be 
positively harmful. They look only at the immediate present, and forget 
the dreadful slaughter and the systematic persecution which religious 
parties in these countries perpetrated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It would be no exa gge ration to state that France, En^and 
and Germany have all passed through that stage of religious and racial 
conflict through which Eastern Europe as well as India are now passing. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Balkans. It presents a problem of 
races and languages, and religions, which finds its parallel only in India. 
In each of the four Balkan States — Jugo-Slavia, Albania, Bulgaria and 
Greece — there is the cleavage of Muslim and Christian. In Albania, the 
Muslims predominate ; in Greece and Bulgaria, the Greek Orthodox 
Church is supreme. In the kingdom of Jugo-Slavia, the Serbs are ortho- 
dox, the Croats, Catholics; while in Bosnia, there are a large number 
of Muslims. There is, again, the question of language in each of these 
States. In Greece, there is, besides, a vigorous Jewish minority, possess- 
ing a majority in the important town of Salonika. 

I may next take Czechoslovakia. Its population is 13 millions. It 
contains nearly 31 million Germans, f mdllion Magyars, i million Ruthe- 
nians, 180,000 Jews, 75,000 Poles, and a large number of Slovaks; besides, 
of course, the ruling race, the Czechs. The Germans, Magyars, Poles, 
S'lpfvaks, and Czechs apeak different languages, belong to diffierenv* 
religions and races, and are animated by different historical, cultural, 
and raeral traditions. 

Poland presents the same spectacle. Chit of a population of 27 mil- 
lions, 14 per cent, are Ruthenians; 7*8 per cent. Jews; 3*9 per cent. 
White Russians; 3*8 Germans; and 0*3 per cent. Lithuanians. 

The total population of Lithuania is about 2 millions, of whom 7*6 
per cent, are Jews; 3*2 per cent. Poles; 2*5 per cent. Russians, and 
2*4 per cent, other nationalities. The population of Austria is 6^ 
millions. It contains Jewish, Czech and Slovene minorities. In Hun- 
gary, out of a population of 7 millions, 550,000 are Germans; 140,000 
Slovaks; 23,000 Roumanians; 36,000 Croatians, and 17,000 Serbians. 
The religion of these minorities as well as their races are distinct. Bou- 
mania nearly doubled her territory by the Peace Settlement, by which 
she acquired Transylvania, Bessarabia, and Bukowina. In Transyl- 
vania, out of a total population of 24 millions, nearly half are non- 
Roumanian. Here the Magyars are 25 per cent., Saxons 10 per cent., 
Jews 3 per cent., and o^er nationalities 2*9 per cent. In tbe Bukowina 
there are German colonies, in Bessarabia, Russians and Ruthenians; 
and in the Bobruja, Bulgars, Russians, Germans and Turks. Beside a 
hopeless mixture of races, there is a heterogeneous collection of religions. 
The country contains Roman Catholics, Uniats, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Unitarians, Jews and Muslims. Italy acquired the southern part of the 
Tyrol as far as the Brenner Pass. Of this territory the Trentino is 
predominantly Italian, while German South Tyr<d, from Salum to tbe 
present frontier contains about 230,006 Germans. Again, in the pro- 
vinces of GoriBia-Gradisoa, Trieste and Istria, there are half a miBion 
Slavs, forming a majority of the population in all exospt one or two 
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Istrian towns. 1 am grektly indebted to Miss Mair’s excellent work 
on the Frotection of Minorities for a large amouAt of information con- 
tained in sections 14 to 19 of this chapter. She is not responsible for 
the views expressed here. 

(15) Thb Jewish Minobitt in Poulnd. 

The Jewish minority has been a source of trouble to the Polish 
government, owing to its strong economic position, religious suscepti- 
bilities and racial prejudice. Before the War the Jews were subjected 
to a species of terrorism for which there are few parallels in Bastern 
Europe. Anti-Semitism spread like a prairie fire on the Continent. 
The Minorities Clauses, however, inspired confidence, and bred hopes in 
the breasts of the Jews. In 1925 the latter arrived at an agreement with 
M. Grabski and a compromise concerning the economic, political, cultural 
and religious rights of the Jews was arrived at. The latter had found 
great difficulty in gaining admission to the public services. Under the 
terms of the compromise they were to be admitted, in due proportion, 
to the public services and allowed to hold non-commissioned ranks in the 
army.*’ The citizen rights of the Jews which had been greatly restricted 
by old obnoxious laws were to be regulated and the old restrictions 
removed. 

The cultural concessions made in Border Districts were to be extended 
to Jews; a circular ordering public meetings to be conducted solely in 
Polish was to be amended, as was the electoral system in force in Eastern 
Galicia. A bill was to be introduced providing for a Jewish communities 
law, including an extension of the franchise, the extension of the compe- 
tence of the Jewish communities, and their union in a federation. State 
schools r^ere to be set up, with Jewi^i us the language of instruction, 
and a /considerable number of hours were to be devoted to Jewish studies ; 
public rights were to be given to non-Siate schools giving instruction in 
Hebrew or Yiddish, and attendance at religious schools accepted as 
fulfilling the provisions of the compulsory Education Law. Subsidies 
were to be given to particularly deserving professio al schools. Training 
courses and State qualifying examinations were to be instituted for 
teachers in Jewish schools, while Jewish studies were included in matricu- 
lation examination for schools where they are taught. The programme 
for the Jewish school system was to be decided by the Government in 
agreement with fhe club of Jewish Deputies. Restrictions on admission 
to universities were not to be based on religion or nationality. 

Jewish schoolchildren were not to be made to do written work on the 
Sabbath or on Fesf^ivals. They and Jewish soldiers were to be allowed 
W attend Jewish prayers, and Jewish soldiers were to be released from 
duty on days of ^lemn Festivals. Jewish soldiers were to be provided 
with Kosher food or receive an extra allowance to enable them to buy 
it. Graduates of ih^ State seminaries for Jewish teachers of religion 
were to have the imme privileges as those enjoyed by Christian priests 
and theological students especially in matters of complaints and sani- 
tary services in case of mobilisation. 

On July 11, 1925, a series of resolutions embodying a part of this 
agreement were presented to the Cabinet by its political Committee. 
I^y included all the educational proposals and proposals for laws 
€wta*blishfng the status of the Jewish communities, for the authorisa- 
tion of the Jewish language on the same footing as other minority 
languages and for the special allowance to be paid to Jewish soldiers, 
and were voted by the Cabinet on July 16, 1926. 

(16) Mxnobzties in Latvia. 

In Latvia out of a populatlion of 1,503,193, 8*86 Pipi* cent, are- 
Xtossians, 4*29 per cent. Jews, 3*23 per cent. Germans, 2*19 per cent. 
Pole$, 0^52 per cent. Lithuanians and 0*25 per cent. Esthonians. The 
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Majority of the population is Frotestant, but about. 23 per cent, are 
Boman Catholics, and about 8 per cent. Greek orUiodoz. 

The general provisions for the treatment of minorities were explained 
by the Latvian Government in a series of reports submitted to the 
League in 1922. 

The oonstitution of N/&vember, 1918, established universal direct 
suffrage with voting by ballot, and proportional representation for 
minorities. 

An amnesty was proclaimed and all refugees were given the right to 
return. The right of association was assurcKl to all citizens by 
KerensikV. Russian and German are allowed in the law courts, and in 
the case of persons who know neither language, sworn translators are 
employed. Elementary education is compulsory and is given in the 
-mother tongue of the child. The Ministry of Education has special 
sections of German, Russian, Jewish, Polish, and White Russian 
schools, and in districts where there is a minority school the minority 
is represented on the local education committee. Twenty per cent, of 
the members of local councils belong to minorities and 20 per cent, of 
State employees. According to reports made by the Joint Foreign 
Committee, Jews do not share in the general equality. It is asserted 
that tne number of Jews employed by the State is unduly small in 
proportion to their numbers — 5 per cent, of the population. The Lat- 
vian report to the League classes Germans and Jews together as making 
9 per cent, of the State employees, so that it -is difficult to establish 
or controvert this point. 

(17) Minorities in Ebthonia. 

The Ehthonian Riepublic has also shown great solicitude for the 
rights of minorities, though the latter fonn only 10 per cent, of the 
population. Its population is only a million, and of it 3-46 per cent, 
are Germans, 6-13 per cent., Russians, 0*9 per cent. Swedes, 0*4 per 
cent. Jews, besides Tartars. Its policy towards the language of the 
minontjes is liberal. In districts where the minority predominates tdie 
minority language may be officially used by the local authorities, and 
communications to the central authority may be made in German, 
Russian or Swedish. All Esthonian citizens have the right of associa^ 
tion. The suffrage is universal. There is no State religion. Elementary 
education is free and compulsory, and minorities are assured of educa- 
tion in their mother tongue at state expense. A special department 
of the Ministry of Education deals with minority schools. Minorities 
have the right to establish independent organisations for the mainten- 
ance of their national culture, and to carry on their private relief 
uork in so far as it is not in conflict with the interest of the State.^ 
Esthonian nationality is open to all persons domiciled in Esthonia, 
who were formerly llussian subjects, and were either born in ibv coun- 
try, or are entered in the Russian register of inhabitants. Most 
significant of all is a provision in the Esthonian Code of Criminal Law, 
Article 45 A, which makes it a penal offence to use pressure, on any 
person to induce him to forego his minority rights. 

(18) Minorities in Czechoslovakia. 

This country contains a large number of vigorous, enterprising, and 
influential minorities, such as the Germans, Magyars, Jews, Poles, and 
Ruthenians. The Ruthenian minority complained to the League of 
Nations in 1921 that Ruthenia had not received the local autonomy 
assured to it by the Minority Treaty. It also pointed out that their 
country was entirely administered by the Czechs. The Czechoslovakian 
Government gave a very satisfactory reply to this complaint. They said 
that their policy was to develop education in Ruthenia as rapidly as 
possible, and in the meantime to replace the former Hungarian ad- 
ministrative organisation by an administration of CSBech officials. This 
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was explicitly stated to be a proyisional measure, and the Czech officials 
were being progressively replaced by inhabitants of Ruthenia. By 1922 
more than half the State officials were natives of Ruthenia, though of 
course these were nofc all Ruthenians. As a matter of fact, the Czecho> 
Slovakian Government passed a language law which was even more liberal 
than the provision made in the Minorities Treaty. Another Minority in 
this country, which has sent several petitions to the League of Nations, 
end based its claim upon the minorities clauses, is the German race. The 
German were the rulers; they are now the ruled. It is, therefore, only 
natural that they should feel the effects of some of the measures proposed 
by the new government keenly. Such measures in a newly-created State 
deal generally .with the question of distribution of land between the 
dominant race and its subjects. Czechoslovakia, as well as Roumania and 
Poland, passed a series of Agrarian Laws which gave rise to a number of 
complaints from those landowners who had engrossed the bulk of the 
land before the War. The German landowners also complained to the 
League of Nations in 1922 of the numercnis acts of injustice to which they 
were subjected. They asserted that the language law of February 
1920, under which official business may be transacted in the minority 
language only in districts .where 20 per cent, of the population belong to 
the minority, was contrary to the treaty, and Germans were forced to use 
the Czech language <m the telephone, in shop signs, advertisements and 
the like. The buildings and archives of the university of Prague held 
jointly since 1884 by Czechs and (Germans had been transferred io tlm 
Czechs, and schools were being reorganised in a manner which was unfair 
to the minority. Lastly, all landed property exceeding 160 hectares of 
arable land had been placed under State administration, with the inten- 
tion of transferring it from the hands of Germans into those of Czechs. 
Disputes went on these and other questions between the two parties foi* 
months. There has, however, been a great progress towards co-operation 
and the policy of the President Masaryk and Dr. Benes has been crowned 
with oompleto success. Their aim has consistently been not merely fair 
treatment of minorities, but a real union of all sections of the popula- 
tion in which the distinction of majority and minority would not be 
felt. Most of President Masaryk’s public utterances contain references 
to this policy, of the importance of which he has been convinced from the 
outset. The following statements are typical of his attitude, “ our 
State will, of course, have its national character; this follows directly 
from the democratic principles of the majority. But since we have other 
nationalities among us, it must be our constant endeavour that all our 
citizens shall have full enjoyment of their rights and satisfaction of their 
legitimate claims. That the hope for the fair treatment of minorities is 
not unfounded will he clear from the fact that the representatives of the 
minorities have been admitted to the Cabinet, 


(19) Italt and he» Tbeatment of Minomties. 

The case of Italy shows conclusively the results that flow from the 
absence of safeguards for minorities. Though Italy has acquired terri- 
tories which contain powerful minorities, possessing a high type of cul- 
ture and animated by traditions of a glorious past, she refused to sign 
the Minorities Clauses of the Treaty. The effect of this policy was 
visible in her dealings with the minorities. Indeed, nothing shows mwe 
.effectively, nothing could serve a better example of the necessity for safe- 
guards than the policy pursued by the Italian Government. If the 
clauses* had been ifwerted in her Treaty, and if the League of Nations 
had been made a guarantor thereof, she would havp been answerable to 
a third party, the League. At the Peace Conference the Italian Gnvera- 
ment anwiuiced that it intended to carry <mt a wide and liberal policy 
towards its new German subjeote, in respect of language, culture, and 
economic interests. The Prime Ministers , of Italy, Giohtti and Bonomi, 
had affirmed their intention of respecting local institutions and local 
eustoffis. But Oie policy of Signor Mussdini, as unfolded in an inter- 
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vi«w which he gave in 1926 to a Paris newspaper, is clear and definite. 

*• When I viei^ South Tyrol, I noticed everything German, church, 
school, public functionaries, railway and post offices. <Now in all the 
echools of this province, the teaching of Italian language is ocmpulsory, 
all post and railway officials are Italians, and we are just now about to 
settle there a large number of Italian families. In this way we shall 
succeed in Italianising the country, just as we have Italianised the 
‘ Sette Commune * nearby.** Beside this may be set a statement of 
Signor Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction, in the Senate, on June 6, 
1927 : ** Our activity, the object <A which is to establish the italianitd — 
never quite obliterated — of the frontier regions, has developed con- 
tinuously and most satisfactorily. There is not one eiducational institu- 
Hon left for Germans or instruction in Gcrmcwi.*’ The policy of 
Italianisaticm in the Tyrol began with a vengeance. In December, 1922, 
a decree of the Prefect had ordered the removal from all echools of 
pictures of national heroes of Tyrol. In 1923 a number of German 
echools were closed, and all German children were obliged to attend 
Italian schools, where teaching in German was foribidden. In July, 1923, 
Signor Tolomei enunciated a programme of Italianisation of all 
minorities in Italy, which was immediately given effect to. The census 
was revised in favour of the Italian population. Italian was made the 
official language in the newly-acquired territories, and the use of any 
other language in the law courts, in advertisement, and public notices, 
and in official cxirrespoiidence, was declared illegal. German place-names, 
names of roads, and even family-names, were Italianised. The use of 
the name “ South Tyrol ” was prohibited, and the German ])er Tyroler 
was suppressed. German banks were dissolved, and an Italian Land 
Credit Bank founded in their place; Chamihers of Commerce and Agricul- 
tural Associations were dissolved, or placed under strict supervision. 
The German Alpine Union, Catholic Students’ Union, Choral Societies, 
and even Volunteer Fire Brigades were dissolved. The gradual sup- 
pres<=ion of the echools of minorities was then started in October, 1923. 
At first Gtuman, Croats ,and Slcwenes were allowed as supplementary 
languages, but in December, 1925, they were completely suppressed. 
Again, the administration of law in these territories is most oppressive, 
and thoroughly unjust. All laws and regulations are published 
ill Italian only. There is consequently an ineactricable confusion between 
Italian laws which have never been properly promulgated, and the old 
Austrian laws which have not been formally repealed.. The decree making 
Italian compulsc-ry in courts completely deprives the minorities of all 
riglits at law. The decree forbid,s the use of any language other than 
Italian, in' all civil and criminal procedure, written and oral. Persons 
who cannot understand Italian cannot be empanelled. All documents, 
evidence, etc., in other languages than Italian are null and void- 
Again, it is expressly stated that if a defendant does not know Italian, 
hie counsel may not put a question to him in his own language, but 
must use the jiid^e as an interpreter. Since only Italian-speaking 
persons may be empanelled, any member of the minority must expect 
to be tried by a unanimously hostile court. The Slav minority is 
specially hard hit by the language restrictions. The great majority 
of Croats and Slovenes do not knew Italian at all; and the Italian 
teachers, officials and even priests supplied to them by the government 
cannot speak their language, if they were allowed to. Again, local 
self-govferning institutions, which enjoyed a measure of autonomy under 
the Austrian Empire, are placed under the authority of State d^ials. 
This is a very brief account of the measures which the freedom-loving 
Italians have adopted towards minorities who ruled them for centuries, 
and whose culture is in no way inferior to theirs. Yet the League 
of Nations can do nothing in this matter, Italy did not sign the 
minorities clauses, and she cannot be asked now to place her minorities 
under the protection of the League. If anybody raises this question at 
a meeting of the League* Italy will promptly reply that it is her 
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doflDMvtic ooncern, and forei^ Powera hare no to interfere. Indeedi 
the policy pnraued by Itidy prorideB a remarkable illnetration of the 
abaolufe necessity of minority clanses for the protection of minorities. 

(20) Ths Butish PsiMB Ministkb. 03X Minobitibs Tbbatibb. 

I isrill draw your attention to a statement of the Bight Honourable 
J. Bamsay MacDonald, the British Prime Minister, in the Sunday Times.i 
The Indian minorities are in complete agreement with the riews he pro* 
pounds. It is a remarkably clear analjrsia of the situation, while 
t^ mei^ods suggested therein will, I am convinced, be effective. The 
difficulties experienced by minorities in Eastern Europe are much leas 
acute than those which are met with in India. His statement regarding 
the success of minorities clauses in Caechoslovakia is borne out by many 
who have studied this problem in that country. It is instructive to 
contTMt the position of minoriites in Ozechoslpvakia with that accorded 
to them in Italy. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s statement is as follows: — 

“ The complete breakdown of democratic Government in Yugo- 
slavia, and the establishment of a dictatorship there, is the latest 
warning which Europe received that, unless its minority problems 
are solved in a spirit of mutual respect find of give-and-take, there 
will be grave trouble. 

“ When the peace treaties were being drafted in Paris those who 
knew the history of Europe and understood the unsettlement that 
was latent in nationalism shook their heads over the recklessness of 
the victors in their treatment of minorities. When the treaties 
were ratified, leaving Jews out of account, the following figure will 
give some idea of how they left the matter. Out of a population of 
27,000,000 Poland included about 6,000,000 erf alien race; Czecho- 
slovakia, out of 13,000,000 had 3,250, (XX) Germans and 745,000 
Magyars; -Hungary, out of 7, 000, (XX), had over 600,(K)0 Germans and 
nearly a quarter of a million others; Roumania was still worse, 
lor half of Transylvania was alien, Bukovina was German, Bessarabia 
was Ruasian and Ruthenian, the Dobruja was a mixture of Bulgars, 
Russians, Germans, and Turks. 

** Since then Greece and Bulgaria have recognised Macedonian 
minorities, and Tugo-Slavia has protested that there are no 
Macedonians. No attempt was made to settle the Bulkan States in 
Accordance with race, President Wilson explaining that the principle 
of self-determination was to be applied only to defeated States. Thus 
Maced<mia has been le^t to splutter and boil and protest, s^nd the 
conflict between other nationalities, which Dr. Benes reveals in his 
interesting War Memoirs^ has been allowed to continue. Nor must 
cases like Alsace and the Saar be left out of account in a survey 
of the minority problem. 

A DoxnsLB-nDGBD Wbafon. 

However great is the emphasis which one puts upon nationality 
as an element in democratic government and in peace, it is a double- 
edged weapon. The Lea^e of Nations has found it an awkward 
passion to pacify by justice, and the democrat who finds that the 
whole of his favour*^ system of government depends upon a willing- 
ness to co-operate in keeping political machinery going and in re- 
forming it whilst it is going, also finds sa uncompromising 
nationalism an irritating a^ dangerous obstrn^ion. No political 
genius can provide frontiers for European States which will follow 
wiib fidelity racial divisions. 

^ The populations are too much mixed up, and there are islands 
of races which can neither be formed into separate States nor be 
odUmeeted pcAitically wit^ their parent stock. I^ the common in- 
iereeti of peace, and as a defence of democratic institutions, we 
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have therefore to consider what are the rights of minorities, and 
what state of policy should be pursued regarding them. Obviously 
the aims should be to make the minorities comfortable in the State 
of which they are a part, so that they may co-operate in its general 
life. 


Composite States. 

“ Some of the * Succession States * are frankly composite in race, 
like Czechoslovakia and Yugo-Slavia. The .problem here is different 
because it is no question of readjustment of boundaries but of liberty, 
justice, and co-operative government. 

With nhem we must not be too impatient. These people have 
bitter and hot memories which must have time to become normal. 

• The feelings of some of the races just freed from Magyar are 
German and Austrian domination cannot be expected to be serenely 
Christian. If people who recently were dominant in Austria were 
cavalierly treated by Czechoslovakia to begin with, that must not 
be taken too seriously if it is clearly only a first phase. In these 
States, moreover, racial differences are intensified and complicated 
by religious differences. 

** The rules to be applied in them are really simple so soon as their 
political problem is objectively regarded. There should be no dis- 
tinctions in the enjoyment of the rights of citizens; language and 
religious differences should be respected in law, administration, and 
education; where races can be formed into provinces, self-administra- 
tion should be granted. Men who have been wearied by the 
apparently endless creation of frictions have often told me that when 
liberal policies have been begun the equalities given under them have 
only been abused. What cure is there for this but patience in well- 
doing? What makes abuses increasingly harder, and the democratic 
method of doing the right thing and then actively meeting by pro- 
paganda the mischief-makers is the best way for protecting the State 
against internal disruption. 

OZECHO SLOVAKIA’ 8 CONUITION. 

That method is being pursued in Czechoslovakia, and, though I 
still get memoranda of grievances from minorities in that country, 
each succeeding visit I make there convinces me of the growing 
solidarity of the State. .How different it is in Tugo-Slavia, where 
the policy of * the Serbisatio'n of the Croats ’ has created a situation 
in which neither the one race nor the other will co-operate, and where 
the State seems to have been faced with the alternatives, both equally 
evil, of an endless Parliamentary deadlock, or a dictatorship which 
^no observer believes is to be a short one. 

Italy is pursuing the same policy as the Serbs, and can do it for 
the time being — but only for the time being — ^wilhout disturbing 
Europe. The Peace Treaties give a large German and Slav popula- 
tion to Italy which, by every repressive power it can command, it is 
trying to Italianise. 

Access to the IiBague. 

** In view of the conditions under which these territories were 
attached to their respective States and of the fact that it was done 
as the result of a war for which we aU had to pay and suffer, such 
minorities as these ought, as a last resort, to have access to the 
League of Nations os a body of conciliation. It is a great misfor- 
tune that the powers given to the League to observe the obligations 
of States to minorities did not apply to old States like Italy, and 
that, such as they were, they have b^n weakened in practice. That 
should be ended at once, and an effective League supervision si^onM 
be restored. 
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** The technical difEbonlties of preeenting petitions dfeonld be re- 
mo?ed, and the defence of the accused responsible States should be 
made public. A permanent Minorities Commission ought to be 
establii^ed similar to the Mandate Commission, and the diplomacy 
of hush should be banished from its work. Dr. Stresemann, after 
his provoked outburst at Lugano in December, gave notice that he 
would raise the whole question of the protection of minorities at the 
next meeting of the League. Everyone who cares for the continu- 
ance of democracy and the establishment of peace in Europe will* 
wiA him well.’’ 

(5!1) PnsszDBNT Mabautk and Mikobitzbs. 

I may be permitted to quote the following from Dr. T. G. Masaryk, 
the first President of the Czechoslovak Bepublic. His policy towards 
minorities in Czechoslovakia has been crowned with complete success : — 

** Politically, the Germans are the most important of our 
minorities, and their acceptance of our Republic will simplify all the 
other minority questions. Alongside of the Germans we have a few 
Poles, more Little Russians, and still more Magyars. To them also 
the rule applies, that the rights of race must be respected. Local 
Self-Government and proportional representation may, in a demo- 
cratic State, serve the purpose well. Each minority, too, must have 
elementary and secondary achools of its own. 

** For us, who live in a country racially mixed and so curiously 
situated in the centre of Europe, the language question is of great 
moment, politically and educationally. 

” Before the War, I took part in the controversy whether the 
authorities should be unilingual or bilingual. In present circitm- 
itanees I think it more practical that they should be multi-lingual 
thoughj during the transition period^ it may be better^ in some 
bilingual offices, that officials should work in one language only. 

** In practice, the question is one of knowing the languages spoken 
in the country. It is in the interest of racial minorities to learn the 
State language, but it is also in Ihe interest of the majority to be 
able to speak the languages of minorities, especially that of the 
biggest majority. The teaching of languages in schools will be 
aranged on this bask. 

In a defikocraey it is obviously the right of every party to share 
in the administration of the Stale, as soon as it recognises the policy 
of the State and the State itself. Nay, it is its duty to do so .** — 
(Making of a State, pages 386 and 387.) 

(22) Indian Muslikb and Rights or Minorities. 

1 have discussed thk subject at length, because I feel that the position 
of Indian Muslims is liable to be misunderstood. We are not, and have 
never been, reactionary. We do not wish to create an imperium m 
imperio. ‘We are as desirous of the constitutional progress of our mother- 
land as any o^er community. We will, however, strongly oppose any 
scheme in which our rights are not safeguarded. We do not claim any- 
thing that is inimical to the welfare of our country, or inconsktent with 
her national aspirations. We are proud of the noble heritage of culture 
which India boasts, a heritage whi^ has rendered inestimable services to 
humanity. All that we claim k that our rights should be safeguarded 
in any re-arrangement of the Indian Constitution. We have a perfect 
right to point to the rights guaranteed to minorities in Esatern l^rope, 
as well as to the rights exercised by us at the present time, under the 
masting law, nnd to ask for a guarantee that these rights shall be secured 
to tts in a parllainentary statute. I am tery glad that our Committee 
has nnaixitiOiiily agreed to these rights, and 1 hope and believe that the 
^arliaJiMNii will ratify this agreement, for, after all, they concern ftie 
two cnniBUiBities alond. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNITED PROVINOES MUSLIMS AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 

(1) What pa&t does administ&ation flay in India f 

In no country in the world are the Services ” as important an agency 
of public good as they are in India. Nowhere are the .public servants, 
under the Government as well as local bodies, so almost exclusively looked 
up to for guidance, for control, and for active help as in India. In the 
intern political organisations, India still aifords unique opportunities to 
the public servants* of contributing to the growth, the prosperity, the 
peace and the happiness of the masses , as much as of the classes. No 
other agency is here in such intimate living contact with the masses, and 
has such an overwhelming share in the shaping and control of their 
destiny. For good or for evil, the Services have, ever since the uprooting 
of indigenous self-governing institutions two or three centuries ago, 
directed and controlled the nation’s destiny, and executed its policies 
almost exclusively. And for another quainter of a century at least will 
this continue to be so, while India laboriously and with many a lapse and 
travail accustoms herself to those new and modern methods of Swaraj 
which are being fast evolved or imported. 

The struggle and the bitterness about representation of the different 
communities in the Services has thus a very much deeper meaning and a 
nobler significance lhan merely that of loaves and fishes. As Mr. A. 
Rahim points out, w<hatever the ostensible constitution ” or policy 
established, a very great deal does, and for decades to come must, depend 
on how and who directs and operates it in actual working. The number 
of public officials may constitute only a microscopic minority of the total 
population, yet it is because they are virtual directors of the nation’s 
destiny that Britons and Indians — ^Hindus and Muslims — are competing 
so eagerly for, their due share in them. We are free to acknowledge that 
the Reforms have by bringing India face to face with the problems of 
self-government precipitated the struggle for power and emoluments of 
office and, in fact, for control of the entire machinery of the Govern- 
ment. As the process of withdrawing is steadily in operation, as more 
and more people new to power come into sway, the more will the ex- 
perience and training, the technical skill and administrative efficiency of 
officers be effectively used and valued. As we approximate more to 
Swaraj and real self-government, the more will the influence of these 
guides, philosophers and friends of the public bodies and leaders increase 
in the first instance; and the more will there be action and reaction of 
opinion and actions, public and official. 

It is by way of recognition of these factors in present and recent 
politics that the Lee Commission has emphasised the need for Indianisa- 
tion of the Services, and as a present ideal fixed the percentage of Indians 
in the Superior Services, at 50 per cent, in the I.C.S., 50 per cent, in 
Police, 75 per cent, in Forest, 60 per cent, in Irrigation, 50 per cent, in 
Customs, 75 per cent, in the Telegraph and Railways. In actual working 
out, however, and because of not fixing higher ratios of immediate 
recruitments, these percentages are nowhere established. The Govern- 
ment of India had to admit in 1924 that the percentage of Indians in all 
Superior Services under it was only 2.9 per cent, for Muslims and 
20 per oent. for Hindus. The Lee Commission, however, grievously failed 
to carry the policy of fixation of ratios to its logical conclusion, and 
omitted to fix similar definite ratios also between the Hindus and Muslims 
and other minority communities sufficiently important in any province* 
That this fixation is even more important and necessary is proved un- 
deniably by unfortunate incidents and positions in the different Services. 
In some cases, officers utilise their imsition to carry on communal pro- 
paganda or sew the seeds of internecine warfare by sectional 
favouritism and injustice. A Governor of Bombay left the shores of India 
with the parting wail that even his responsible popular Minister could not 
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resist the lure of power and patronage to surround himself with a per- 
manent staff recruited almost exclusiTelj from his own community. Even 
in the hallowed preserve of Law and Order, this virus seems to have in- 
vaded it, in spite of the fact that it is the one department of which the 
Government is justly proud, and for which India pays so heavily, the 
Bihar and Orissa Police Administration Report admits : In two or three 
cases Police Officers permitted religious fervour to obscure their judgment 
and prejudice their conduct.” 

(2) What will bjb thb position of Muslims when Pbovincial Autonomy 
IB given without bepbesentation in the Services. 

If such is the position while a centralised bureaucracy still reigns 
supreme, how much more will it be so under Indianised and self-govern- 
ing conditions, when the present checks arc removed and “ the powerful 
central idea of Government by majority ” comes into full operation. 
Unless a fixed, frank and uncompromising ratio is mutually settled 
between at least the two communities who aspire to Indian Swaraj, and 
its principles accepted and legalised in parliamentary statute, not only 
will constant bickerings soil our records of self-government, but the 
greatest of all human tyrannies will reign supreme in India: the tyranny 
of an unmitigated oligarchy of caste or creed over free and democratic 
Islam. Policies, however generous, humane or progressive, will be carried 
out exclusively for the benefit, and to perpetuate the monopoly of majority 
communities, and there is a serious danger of the claims of minority 
communities, whether Hindus or Muslims, being ignored, Even in the 
matter of educational, industrial, and commercial developments, the 
influence of officers and of Government action is uni^e in India, as 
evidencod by present legitimate advantages and privileges enjoyed by 
contractors as opposed to other foreigners and even sometimes to Indiana. 
If this is 60 of a constitutional foreign power, then to how much greater 
lengths could Indian majority community officers carry their exploitation 
of minor communities officers can be more easily imagined than described. 
Even under the moderating influence of irresponsible and irreplacable 
bureaucrats, certain castes hare secured preponderance in many grades 
of services. 

It is sometimes said that the question of loaves and fishes of office ” 
is a sign of India’s “ slave mentality.” But Muslims know wKat there 
is behind all this palpably fallacious argument as well as behind the 
accusations of ” slave mentality, selfishness, petty-minded obsession with 
bread and butter,” etc. They insist on taking their due share in 
” serving ” the Motherland. They are willing to and have died fighting 
even against Muslim foreign powers, as their record during the last great 
war shows conclusively. There is no community in India which sent a 
greater proportion of its members to the battlefield. That the Services 
will give them ample opportunities of serving their own community and 
the Indian nation is not difficult to comprehend. That here in the 
United Provinces such service of their community is called for is apparent 
alike from their own depression and the assertiveness of the majority 
community. 

(3) What has been attempted in the past. 

The Governor of Bengal in Council, in 1^25, publicly announced, that 
Government must give due consideration to encouragement of education 
in the Muhammadan community by provision of Government employment 
for them to a reasonable extent. . . . Apart from the official duties, 
administrative officers of the Government are, through their position, able 
to exercise a beneficent influence over the lives and general fortunes 
of the people; and the Governor ‘in Council has met with numerous 
iiietances in which Muhammadan officers have advanced the interests of 
their community. Without a larger proportion of Muhammadan officers 
than nctr employed ^ interests of the population asj a whole are not 
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likely to ^ secured. Putting aside the natural reliance of the several 
oommunitiM on officers of their own community in times ^of tension, the 
Governor in Council considers it inevitable that Muhamnoi^dan offiiiers 
will be in closer touch and Q^pathy with the needs and aspirations of 
their community than any other offiobn.” 

This was two years after the united efforts of Messrs. G. R. Das, 
Sutesh Bose, Moulvi Abdul Karim and others to secure the rights ot 
each community as the foundations of self-government.’’ 

Mr. O. R. Das’ Bengal Pact ** established the real foundation of 
Swaraj as far as Government posts ” were concerned as follows ; — 55 per 
cent. of^Government posts should go to the Muhammadans to be worked 
out in the following ^manner : — 

“ Fixing the tests for different * classes of appointments . — The 
Muhammadans satisfying the least test should be preferred till the 
above percentage is attained ; and after that, according to their due 
proportion, subject to this, that for the intervening years, a small 
percentage of posts, say 20 per cent.j should go to the Hindus.” 

Unless the principle of representation of our community in the public 
services is embodied in an Act of Parliament, we will never be able to 
secure our due share in the administration, as some Indian Secretaries, 
Heads of Departments and Superior Officers aided by majorities in the 
Boards and Legislatures, may frustrate the attempt to establish this 
•equitable ratio, by means which are too well known to enumerate, and 
which have so far naturally resulted in uniform preferences given to 
relations, co-religionists, caste brethren, and sub-caste relations. Such 
officers should be put out of the reach of the perfectly natural, if by no 
means excusable, tendency to prefer their own people whom they know 
well, to recruits of Muslim, Christian or aboriginal and other minority 
communities whom they do not know. The proportion of communities in 
the Lower Services is inevitably controlled by the ratio among the Heads 
of Departments and the* higher controlling officials and their lower 
Secretariats. 


(4) Govsrnment of India on thb Question. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Home Member, laid it down in 1923 by public 
declaration that the definite policy of the Government of India was to 
prevent the preponderance of any community, caste or creed in the 
Services under its control. The Local Governments followed up this 
salutary lead, and the Bengal Government in 1923, laid down by order 
of Governor in Council, ” that in 45 per cent, vacancies filled by direct 
recruitment, Government reserves thb right to appoint Muhammadans 
alone, provided they possessed the minimum qualifications or secured only 
the qualifying marks in competitive tests:” In the Bengal Secretariat 
staff d3 per cent, of all vacancies are reserved for Muhammadans ” and 
the very minimum proportion is to be immediately established.” The 
Bombay Government has made it obligatory in all recruitment to give 
" a fair proportion to Muslims in the Presidency proper and 50 per cent, 
in Sind.” The Madras Government har*^ -accept^ the policy of giving 
preference to candidates from communities which have not got a due 
share of appointments in the Public Service, and accepted the proposal 
of the Muhammadan Staff Selection Board that in proposing lists of 
candidates suitable fo^ clerical as well as other appointments in public 
service the following percentages should be adopted as a general rule: — 

Non-Brahmans 40 per cent., Muslims 20 per cent., Brahmans 20 per 
cent., Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians 10 per cent. Depressed 
classes and others 10 per cent. The United Provinces Government notified 
on May 29, 1923, that of the six vacancies to be filled in the Provincial 
Executive Service two shall go to the Muslim.” Similar acceptance of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey^s policy has been made by ^ all Local Governments. Their 
policy^ is explained ^on pages 370-3S1 of this Note. 
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(51 Policy of Dsfiniti Fixation or Ratio. 

The ^icy of <iefinite fixation of ratios of rarious communities in the 
pub^c services by the Gbvernment is fairly old and authentic. The 
.^nation was started by an educational officer himself, and a proportion 
was fixed in Bengal, and in 1893 the Government laid down that ** pro- 
vided qualified candidates are available, necessary orders should be issued 
to the Education Department and all District and Municipal Boards to 
appoint only Muhammadan candidates till the proportion (of about 52 
per cent.) is reached. Circle Inspectors were to follow a similar principle 
ill dppbintments of teachers in Government High Schools. It must be 
fnost dis^artening to the Muhammadan people to find their brethren 
almost wholly excluded from appointments, and this must react most 
injuriously on their educational advancement.” 

In 1901, however, the Secretary to the Government remarked severely 
on the whittling down of this order in actual working, and a fresh order 
was issued to the Heads of the Departments, saying, Notwithstanding 
the distinct orders of Government on the subject, only 26 out of 582 
teachers in Government service were Muhammadans. Inspectors of 
Schools are to adhere to the degrees laid down as qualifications for the 
vacant posts, and not to give preference to a Hindu possessing a higher 
degree which is not an essential qualification for the vacancy.” 

At long last something like a fair proportion of Muslims has been 
reached in this one department in Bengal. And it is a significant 
commentary on the false and mischievous alarms raised about ” efficiency 
suffering and Muslims being incompetent,” that in this of all depart- 
ments there has been no complaint from Government or grievance of 
inefficiency from the public, nor have Muslim officers failed to reach the 
very highest posts in which academic learning and high literary as 
well as inspecting and touring abilities are essentially called for. The 
efficiency theory ” has been exploded in the case of the European Services 
(where it certainly had some semblance of valid justification, ever since 
the organised agitation against the llbert Bill in the time of Lord 
Ripon), and it ill behoves a professed ” nationalist ” community to 
revive it. My community can dignifiedly ignore this insulting challenge 
after having founded empires and given to Europe its ” chivalry ” (the 
very word is Saracenic), its Ckirdova and Granada, its' mathematics, 
science and philosophy, its paper, mariner’s compass and Algebra, as well 
as its religious toleration, democratic oonstitution and its initial 
Renaissance from the Dark and Middle Age barbarities. The problem 
of Muslim middle class unemployment is growing as acute as any other, 
and effectively refutes the statement of interest^ persons that qualified 
candidates are not available. Now the paltry ” 5 per cent. Muslim 
officers ratio in the whole of India ” which was complained about in 1924 
by Mr. Abdul Karim in the Council of State is inevitable. 

I may be allowed to quote the following from Mr. E. C. Bayley : ** Is 
it any subject for wonder that they (Muslims) held aloof from a system 
(of education) which, however good in itself, made no concession to their 
prejudicee, made in fact no provision for what they esteemed their 
necessities, and which was in its nature antagonistic ' to their interests 
and at variance with their social traditions P ” Sir W. Hunter, even 
more tersely observed, from his first-hand knowledge as the official 
chronicler, ^at ** the astute Hindu has covered the country with schools 
adapt^ to the wants of his own community, but wholly unsuited to the 
Muhammadans. The language of our Government schools is Hindi, and 
the masters are Hindus.” The Madras Government in an official resolu- 
tion declared : The existing scheme of inetruction was formed with 
too ^Etensive (and intensive) a reference to the requirements of the 
Hindu students; and the Muhammadans were placed at so great a dis- 
advantage that the wonder was not that the Muhammadan element in the 
schools was so small, but that it existed at all.” After this comment 
it is uselesB to prove what should be the basic principle if Government 
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want, as the Gk>vernor in Oonncil declared in Oalontta, ** to encourage 
Mualim education and prevent the monopoly (in the . Services) of any 
class.” 

I repeat that the question of Services is essentially a national and 
fundamental one. It cannot be contemptuously, and with dexterity, 
waived aside as a problem of India’s slave mentality; when in the near 
future it will be the Indianised officials and autonomous Cabinets and 
Boards from which such ” boons ” will be craved, presumably with equal 
alacrity and subtlety by our brethren. 

(6) Modbbn India: Result of Biffioixnt Administration. 

It is my firm conviction that to Muslims, and 1 may add, to a large 
number of persons belonging to the various communities, religions, castes 
and races of India, the question of administration is a question of poli- 
tical and economic existence. I hope that this statement will not be 
exposed to the charge of exaggeration, when I explain to you the peculiar, 
nay the essential features of public administration in India. The great 
powerful and influential official hierarchy which our national King, Akbar 
the Great, built up and which subsequent administrators have perfected, 
has played a leading part in the development of this country. It has 
built canals, established law and order in the country, provided an 
excellent system of roads, and established and methodised the collection 
and assessment of land revenue. I may go further and state that modem 
India is the work of a devoted band of officials, both English and Indian, 
who by their vigour, energy, enterprise, and devotion, have made, and 
are still' making, the great, and, let us add, the only safe course that 
leads to responsible government and dominion status. I do not deny, 
indeed, I should be the last to deny the part which various local bodiee 
have played in this process. I have never denied the utility, nay the 
absolute necessity, of local self-governing institutions. They contribute 
to the development of lo^l centres of thought and i^ion. Nor do I deny 
that they form the habit, among the inhabitants i^f a town or district, 
of bringing their knowled^/Zand capacities into common stock for the 
benefit of the whole oommuniiy, making those friendly personal relatione 
which benefit neighbours, and, develop a capacity for give-and-take. The 
heaping together in such an assembly of various elemefits of power, the 
conjunction of forces of rank, wealth, knowledge and intellect, naturally 
make such institutions a sort \of foundry in which public opinion is 
melted and cast, where it i^ceiv^ that definite ahape-'in which it can be 
easily and swiftly propagated through tl^ whole province, deriving, not 
only an authority from the position of those who form it, but also a 
momentum from the weight of numbers in the community whence it 
comes. 

I have thought it necessary to state this, in order that the /position of 
my community might not be misunderstood. All that I c^im is that 
the official in India exercises an infltience which is hardly inferior to the 
influence of local self-governing institutions. This does not mean that 
he acts as a rival to the latter, nor does it imply that the local bodi^ are 
in any way unfitted for the task with which they are charged. My Con- 
tention is that the ideal of all Governments in India — ^and in this I 
include the Mughal as well as the British Government — has always been 
to bring the active, planning will of each part of the Government into, 
accord with the prevailing popular thoughts and needs, and thus make 
it an impartial instrument of symmetrical national development, and to' 
give to the operation of the Government thus shaped under the influence 
of opinion and adjusted to the general interest, both stability and incor- 
ruptible efficacy. I do not, of course, claim that this ideal has always 
been realised in practice; nor do 1 deny that in some eases acts have 
been committed by the Government and me^ods adopted which are un- 
worthy of any civilised Government. It must, however, be admitted that 
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the beet type of <^ia]e in Indisr-and in thie category 1 include both 
the English and the Indian officials — ^have always placed this ideal before 
them, and tried to cany them out. I may go further and state that 
the official in India is t^ balanoe-wheel of the constitution. 

It is no doubt true that the Legislature will give a specific mould to 
the Gk>vernment, and the party in power can, if it* has the will and 
the opportunity, mould the administration. But administration in India 
is not merely a question of loaves and fishes. It is a question of power: 
of opportunity and of service. A Tahsildar or a Deputy-Collector wields 
an influence which is wholly disproportionate to. the amount of pay he 
draws. 

(7) Position or UNiran Provincis Mubuhs in Govsrnment Sbrviokb 
AT THB PbBSBNT DaT. 

1 have deemed it necessary to restate the main principles upon which 
Indian administration is based. The part played by the Muslims in the 
executive services of these provinces is known to all who have had 
experience of their work. The great majority of officers who helped the 
British in the maintenance of law and order, the evolution of various 
institutions, the revenue system, the police, the judiciary, etc., were 
Muslims. 

Impartial, disinterested and experienced officials have testified that 
Muslims possess executive ability of a high order ; they have acknowledged 
their driving power, enterprise, dash and power of command. The 
Muslim Deputy-Collectors and the Muslim police officials contain some 
of the smartest and most successful administrators in India. 

I would like to refer you to another point, which is of special import- 
ance to us at the present. The present political atmosphere of the 
country is surcharged with racial and communal rivalry, almost in every 
branch of life. 

(8) Riots in thr TJkitbd Pbovinobb, and thbir Siondtcanob. 

According to the information supplied by the United Provinces Govern- 
ment to the Local Legislative Council on 21st December, 1927, between 
dlst March, 1921, and 21st December, 1927, restrictions were imposed on 
700 religious processions in 40 out of 46 districts of the United Provinces ; 
90 communal riots occurred in various parts of the United Provinces; 
dimng these riots 38 Hii^us and 42 Muslims lost their lives, while 1,566 
Hindus and 736 Muslims were wounded. This is a record of which every 
Indian ought to be ashamed. Yet, this is an index to the feelings of the 
two communities in one province alone. It is satisfactory to note that 
the leaders of the two communities are engaged at the present time in 
devising remedies for this disease. It is also satisfactory to note tnat the 
relations of the two communities have improved considerably during the 
last eight months. The occurrence of riots creates an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust, and intensifies the feelings, embitters the relations 
and wounds the sentiments of all the communities. Hindus accuse 
Muslims of aggression. Muslims charge the latter with various crimes. 
I do not think it necessaiy to apportion either praise or blame between 
the two communities. I cannot indict a community of 68 millions on the 
one side or a community of 210 millions on the other. But it cannot be 
denied that the communal feeling and racial rivalry which have found 
expression in communal riots have begun to influence the administration. 
'When the feelings of two great communities are greatly strained, when 
and order cannot be maintained adequately and effectively, it is 

C asaiy, nay it is absolutely e s senti al, that the administration should 
ire oonfldenee. If thit eiement is tacking in any administration, if 
lone oommunity thinks that the life and property of its members will not 
he saleguardedy if it suspocts the motives, distrusts the policy, and dis- 
til the presonos ^ the administrator, the whole system stands con- 
demned. '!|^ dimal, tto, has forfeited all claims to respect; he has 
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(ost the confidence of the public^ and hae deprived himself of the chief 
instrument which preserves his power, strengthens his influence, and 
consolidates bis prestige. Yet this is bound to happen, if there is a 
preponderance of any community or caste in the administration. 

(9) Lack or Social Solidabitt in Indu. 

In other oountries, racial, religious and communal rivalries, differences, 
and distinctions are mellowed and softened, and sometimes entirely eradi- 
cated, by constant, cheerful and happy social intercourse. Inter-marriage 
goes far to soften political asperities, inter-dining creates a feeling of 
brotherhood, and a sentiment of oomr^eship is fostered which contributes 
to the growth of a common civic feeling, a feeling in which sentiment, 
reason, will, and feeling combine in harmonious proportions, and create 
that patriotic fervour and national consciousness which transcend the 
boundaries of religion, race, and language. The example of Switzerland 
shows how such differences can be surmounted and a united nation 
developed out of material that seems at first sight to be thoroughly 
unsuitable and unmalleable. Every Government, as Burke has finely 
said, is not merely a Government of laws, but also a Government of 
men. In India, unfortunately, this is not the case. Non-Muslims 
do not marry into Muslim families; they will regard any food touched 
by the Muslims as impure; they cannot dine together; while social customs 
make it absolutely impossible for a Hindu to maintain that social 
level which are the pre-requisite of all democratic Governments. In 
religion and customs,' they are poles apart,. Religious differences would 
not have retained their vigour if social intercourse had been frequent, 
happy, unrestrained and cordial. Unfortunately, such conditions do not 
operate in India. It is true that the number of unorthodox Hindus has 
increased; it is also true that such Hindus mix freely and easily with the 
Muslim; and it must be admitted that the Hindus have made considerable 
social progress in the Punjpb. It must be confessed, however, that the 
hitter constitute only a microscopic minority. It is well known that they 
exercise little influence in social matters on the vast bulk of the Hindus. 

These reasons make it imperative that all the communities in these 
provinces should be represented in the administration of the provinces. 
If this is not done, the administration will not inspire confidence; it will 
be dominated by an oligarchy of a particular caste or a particular com- 
munity which will monopolise all the posts, manipulate the whole govern- 
mental machinery in its own interest, and produce a state of affairs which 
will lead to constant warfare between various elements of the population. 

(10) The Question of Efficienoy. 

It may well be asked, why not appoint the most efficient men, irre- 
spective of caste, communal and religious oonsiderations ? 1 am entirely 
at one with those who insist on efficiency. I believe that if inefficient 
men are appointed to any post, all communities,, nay the whole country, 
will suffer. But the standards and criteria of efficiency must be clearly 
laid down. Unless this is done, particular castes with peculiar aptitude 
for a special kind of work will pack all the offices, exclude members of 
other castes, and w'ill beijome corrupt, greedy, selfish and tyrannical. 
Efficiency must be interpreted in ite truest and most appropriate sense. 
I may be permitted to give an instance. The executive service— whether 
provincial or Imperial — needs qualities and demands virtues which are 
different from those required by accountants and schoolmasters. If the 
executive lacks continuity in policy, promptitude in action^ courage to 
enforce its decision, judgment in the selection of officials, and the posses* 
sion of special knowledge and technical skill, it will fail miserably. Effi- 
ciency has consequently reference to the end in view. If a pemn is 
efficient, he must be so for a particular post. He caniiot be efficient in 
vamo. It has, however, happened on several ooeasions that 
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capable, efficient and suitable Muelims for various posts were available, 
though they applied, and were in every way deserving of appointment, 
non-Muslims were actually appointed, simply because the word efficient ” 
was interpreted in a way that suited non-Muslims. I n^ed only refer to 
the proceedings of the local bodies, many Indian universities, and other 
bodies for confirmation of this statement. 

Again, though 1 regard efficiency as a criterion, I do not regard it as 
the only test in appointment to various posts. I think that in a country 
where various communities, races and creeds occupy different educational, 
economic and social levels, where the fact of caste determines the position 
of a member of a caste in the social scale, it is inevitable that other con- 
siderations than those of efficiency will, and must, be taken into account 
Character as well as efficiency must be taken into account. 1 believe that 
in India there is not only a probability but also a certainty of public , 
services being monopolised by a clerical caste, possessing plenty of book i 
knowledge and an unusal faculty for cramming for examinations, but no' 
modicum of common sense, and little grit of character. If such gentlemen \ 
are imported into the executive services, they may perform their ordinary \ 
duties admirably, but they will fail miserably in emergencies. I have no \ 
objection to minimum qualifications being laid down for admission to all 
services. I think that it is only just and reasonable. 

So far as the question of efficiency is concerned, I may say briefly 
that the United Provinces Muslims are as efficient as members of other 
communities, and can perform, and are performing, all the duties of 
their office as efficiently as other communities. 

The facts supplied in the United Provinces Muslims’ Memorandum 
to the Indian Statutory Commission show conclusively that Muslims 
are not properly represented in any Government department, except in 
the Police and the provincial executive services. Even in these ser- 
vices their proportion is being gradually reduced. In the Education, 
Department, their proportion is very low indeed. It is, in my opinion, 
absolutely essential to the peace and tranquillity of our motherland 
that the recommendations of our committee services should be adopted, 
and a ratio of 30 per cent, fixed in all. 

(11) How Should ** Efficibncy ” bs MbabubbdP 

I acknowledge that efficiency must be the chief test. But efficiency 
must not be interpreted in a narrow sense. It must not be confounded 
with book-learning. There are two factors in measuring efficiency: (1) 
quality of character, and (2) quality of mind. Both these play an 
essential part in all criteria of efficiency. Several members of the 
majority community on the pther hand, use efficiency and votfing 
strength as interchangeable terms. If they can appoint their own 
castemen by sheer voting strength, they can adduce numerous trivial 
and flimsy excuses for calling him efficient. This has been our sad 
experience in hundreds of cases all over the province. I believe that 
the only effective way is to lay down minimum qualifications and to 
reserve 38 per cent, of all vacancies in all grades of every Govern- 
ment' department throughout the province. Hiese vadtancies should 
be filled up by a .Provincial Public Service on the result of a competi- 
tive examination, or on the candidate satisfying such tests as the 
commission may impose. The examination will be the same for Hindu 
and Muhammadan candidates, but Muslims will be selected from among 
the Muslim candidates, and Hindus from among the Hindu candidates, 
fliii principle has been most successfully applied by the United Pro- 
vinces Government in the Deputy Collectors* examination, where this 
pmentage has been sanction^ for us. I recommend that this prin- 
ciple should be extended to every Government department. 
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(12) Thb Foucy of Nationaustb ’* Dibcubbbd. 

The United Provinoes MuBlinus are represented in the Police and the 
Provincial Executive of the province slightly in excess of the percentage 
of their population. This is due to the fact that they poBseas executive 
ability of a high order. This has been acknowledged by competent 
British administrators on innumerable occasions. Yet because their 
ability, driving power, initiative, and power of command have brought 
them to the front in the public serviceil of their country, they are 
pursued by constant attacks in the Local Nationalist daily, the Leader; 
they are baited in the local Legislature by patriotic Nationalists,” 
and are attacked on the public platform. WhyP Because, forsooth, 
they form only 14 ^r cent, of the population, and their proportion in 
these services is slightly greater. This* agitation is so utterly illcgical 
and inconeistent that one can only wonder at the simplicity of the 
belief held by these gentlemen. They are apparently attacked on the 
ground that their representation in these two departments is exces- 
sive. The Muslims may well reply : ”, All right, we now know that 
you do believe in the principle of representation in the administration. 
If so, you should apply it all round, and appoint Muslims in those 
departments in which they are not represented at all.” This is per- 
fectly fair. Yet, while for other departments the principle of “ effi- 
ciency ” is insisted upon, for the Police and the Provincial Executive 
Service proper representation of the majority community is demanded. 
The ar^iment is worthy of the trial in Alice in Wonderland : — 

” That’s very important,” ihe King said, turning to the jury. They 
were just beginning to write this down on their slates, when the White 
Rabbit interrupted : ” Unimportant, your Majesty means, of course,” 
he said in a very respectful tone, but frowning and making faces at 
him as he spoke. 

“ ” Unimportant, of course, I meant,” the King hastily said, and 
went on to himself in an undertone, ” important — unimportant — unim- 
portant — important — ” as if he were trying which word sounded best. 

In fact, the proceedings of nearly all the provincial Legislatures for 
the last five years are disfigured by numerous questions asked by mem- 
bers on the representation of castes, communities and religions in 
nearly every department of the Oovernment. I'he local bodies are also 
affected by it. 

(13) The Power of the United Pbovinoeb Government. 

The policy of the Government of India regarding the representations 
of Muslim in the services has already been quoted in section 15 (6) of 
Chapter I of this Report (vide supra page 307). 

I quote below the practice observed by the Unit^ Provinces Govern- 
ment in the matter of appointments. From this it will ^ clear that 
the right of Muslims to representation in the administration has been 
•acknowledged not only by the Government of India, but also by the Local 
Government. 

The following letter from Mr, T. Sloan, I.C.S., Special Reforms 
Officer, United Provinces Government, to the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission supplies all the available information on the subject. 

It is dated 12th December, 1928, and is addressed to the Secretary, 
Indian Statutory Commission, Lucknow. 

The letter makes it perfectly clear what the practice of the Local 
Government has been in the past. 

” When the Muslim deputation were giving evidence before the 
Joint Conference I was asked whether this Government had ever issued 
any announcement or resolution declaring their genm^al policy in the 
matter of the representation of minority communities in the public 
servjoes. I informed the Chairman at the time that no such announce- 
ment or resolutidh had been made. There is in the Manual of Gov- 
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eminent Orders (paragraph d46A) a paragraph drawing attention to the 
necessity of securing a due admixture of castes in Government service, 
in order to prevent a monopoly of Government employment by par- 
ticular sections of the community, and to secure the admission to the 
services of castes hitherto either unrepresented or represented only to 
a small extent. That paragraph is based on an order of the Governor- 
General in Gbuncil, dated January 20, 1911. The object of the orders 
was, I think, to prevent caste cliques in Government departments 
rather than to secure representation of minority communities such 
as the Muslims. 


2. While, however, no general policy has been announced, there is a 
well recognised practice of securing a certain proportion of representa- 
tion to Muslims; in regard to certain services the practice is autho- 
rised by definite rules. In other services it would seem to be on con- 
vention rather than definite rule. 1 give below examples from different 
services : — [ 

(1) In the United Provinces Civil (EJxecutive) Service, one-third 
of the vacancies to be filled by competitive examination is definiteljA 
reserved by Government order for Muslims (paragraph 38 of the\ 
Manual of Appointments and Allowances). A proportion of the 1 
numbers of this service are appointed by promotion from the rank 
of tahsildar, and the generally recognised distribution of appoint- 
ments so made is five Hindus to three Muslims. 


(2) United Provinces Civil (Judicial) Service — ^Rule 4 of the rules 
regulating appointment to this service prescribes that in making 
appointments endeavour should be made to secure, the due repre- 
sentation of the different classes and communities. No definite 
proportion of vacancies is, however, laid down for any community. 

(3) United Provinces Police Bervice^Under rule 4 of the rules 
regulating appointment to this service the (Governor in Council is 
empowered to announce, with a view to prevent the preponderance 
of any community in the service, the number of vacancies which 
shall be reserved for particular communities. No definite propor- 
tion is laid down. As a matter of fact the Muslims actually pre- 
ponderate in this service. 


(4) Recruitment to the Provincial Forest Service is at present in 
abeyance, but the rules prescribe that the names of candidates who 
head the list at the examination up to double the number of 
vacancies are to be submitted to Government for final selection in 
order, so far as possible, to give effect to the principle of adequate 
representation of different communities. 

(5) In the Subordinate Revenue Service it is laid down that not 
less than two and not more than four Muslims shall be taken for 
every fiy;e Hindus, the ratio being determined in each year accord- 
ing to the comparative merits of the candidates. 

(6) In the case of sub-registrars there is no rule nor definite order 
prescribing the representation of minority communities, but in 
the last four years Muslims and non-Muslims have been appointed 
in the following proportion: — 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


3 to 5 
2 to S 
6 to 12 

4 to 6 


(7) In the Subordinate Educational Service there is an established 
convention that 90 per cent, of the total 'number of appointments 
are made from the Mudim community provided that qualified candi- 
dates are availaUe, 

(8) In the Excise Department there is an order that in the re- 
mmoent of excise inapeetors 30 per cent, should be Muslims. 
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(9) In the Co-operative Department there is a definite order that 
one-third of the new appointments of inspectors and assistant regis- 
trars should be given to Muslima. 

(10) In the Agriculture Department the usual rule in making 
appointments to the Subordinate Agricultural Service is to appoint 
one Muslim to every two Hindus. 

(11) In the Subordinate Police Service there is a regulation that 
Muhammadans shall not be allowed to absorb more than half the 
appointments. 

3. These examples are sufficient to show that while Government policy 
has never been announced in general terms, the practice in the various 
departments has been to secure either by definite nde or by convention 
a proportion of Muslims which in most departments has l^n fixed at 
30 per cent. T. Sloan.” 

(14) Muslims Want a Guabanta von thb Futubb. 

The chief reason why I want safeguards in the services is that they 
require a guarantee not only for the present, but also for the future. 
Let me explain my meaning. The position of my community in the 
public services has been affected since the Reforms. When this hap- 
pened at a time when the local Legislature possessed only limited powers, 
when it could make its voice felt only in the Transferred departments, 
we can conceive the effects that would be produced on my community 
when the whole Government, and not merely one part of it, is made 
responsible to it. Such an event is likely to happen in the near future. 
My community is not in the least perturbed by it. It, on the other 
hand, has done, and will do, its very best for the attainment of this 
ideal, but it desires guarantees and safeguards before it can agree to 
any change. It knows that sinless its position in ffche services is 
effectually secured, it will faro still worse in future than it has done 
during the last nine years. Our only basis for this forecast is our ex- 
perience of this period. I claim that in politicB the test of experienTO 
is the soundest and the safest. I, therefore, fear that unices this 
safeguard is guaranteed to Muslims, even the position which has been 
left to them since the Reforms will be seriously affected. We want a 
definite and solemn assurance, embodied in a parliamentary statute, 
that our existence as a community shall not be sacrificed on the altar 
of any theory that is propped up by any community. 

CHAIRMAN'S NOTE 

ON THE 

Explanatory Note of Dr. Shapa'at Ahmad Khan. 

My learned colleague. Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, has considered it 
necessary to append a rather comprehensive ** Explanatory Note. I do 
not propose to write a rejoinder to his Note, but as Chairman of the 
Committee I consider it necessary to make a few observations with regard 
to it to enable its being understood in its proper perspective. 

2. A brief account of what took place in the Committee may not be 
out of place here. Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan first proposed to write 
a separate report as he did not agree to the ** manner and method ” ot 
the report as drafted by a sub-committee. He actually w]x>te out a docu- 
ment which was six times the size of the 8ub-oommittee*s draft. Great 
exception was taken in the Committee to Dr. Khan’s draft as it dealt 
with a number of points which had never been before the Committee, 
and further, as it had in it a great deal of controversial matter the 
authenticity of which was disputed. Ultimately, the learned doctor rery 
generously agreed to sign the report as drafted by the sub-oommittee, 
provided a few changes in the reoominendatimis were made and he was 
allowed to append an explanatory note on certain sitcii as the 

righto of minorities, the method of enloreiiig ^ minorily eeleguarde, 



communal reptecentation, the Oorernor’a powera—eubjecte which he lia^ 
fipeciallj studied and which, in his opinion, had not been adequately 
diacussed in the Iteport. He made it clear that, with the exception of 
a difference of opinion about the retention of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, iie was in complete agreement with the 
Committee’s recommendations, and he promised that he would not inoor* 
porate any dissentient views in the Note, which was to be only an ex- 
planatory one. On this understanding the Iteport was signed at the last 
meeting of the Committee which was held at Naini Tal on 30th June, 
1929. In accordance with this undertaking, Dr. K'han took off a large 
amount of matter from his original draft. I regret, however, to have to 
say that the note still does not conform to the description of an explana- 
tory note, and, besides being full of repetitions, contains a great deal 
of matter which in the interests of all concerned would have been much 
better left out. 

8. My first complaint against the Explanatory Note is that it appears 
to be designed to convey an impression that the Muslim community in j 
this province is a downtrodden, forsaken minority, and has been very [ 
unfairly treated by the Government and the people alike during the last \ 
nine years. I cannot help remarking that the picture has been very ' 
much overdrawn by my learned friend, if indeed grounds exist for that 
reading of the recent past at all, and it does not do justice either to the 
majority community or to the Government which so far had ample powers 
to protect unfair treatment of one community by another. The Com- 
mittee decided in the very beginning of its labours not to indulge in the 
discussion of controversial or acrimonious matters, and it was for this 
reason that the statements contained in the Memorandum submitted in 
the name of the United Provinces Muslims were not subjected to a 
scrutiny. It has been shown that a great many of the allegations con- 
tained in that Memorandum are wrong and misleading. Some of them 
were the subject of interpellations in the local Legislative Council, and 
the replies given by Government make it clear that the facts are not as 
stated in the Memorandum. Moreover, certain charges made by the 
authors of the Memorandum had to be publicly withdrawn by them. 
Having myself been largely responsible for the spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness which attended the career of my Committee, I do not propose re- 
ferring to these unpleasant matters in this Note. My other Muslim 
colleague, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, who yields to none in 
his championship of the cause of his community, was all along entirely 
with the rest of the Committee; and it is significant that he did not 
consider himself called upon to append either an Explanatory or a Dis- 
srating Note, or to associate himself with the Note of Dr. Khan. His 
signature is unreserved and unqualified. Dr. Khan himself admits on 
page 802 that '' it is oiUy by mutual give-and-take that we can solve the 
communal problem in India.” He adds, ” It must be confessed, how- 
ler, that such a trust is lacking at the present time.” But while he 
indnlgM in such and other statements of a general character, he has 
done little in his Note to contribute to the begetting of that trust. 
Almost the whole of page 802 is written in a style that is not in con- 
formity wifh the extreme good will that prevailed in the Committee. 
The following sentence is typical: — 

The structure the new constitution may establish may be excel- 
lent, and it may contain the latest devices and the quickest remedies 
for the Newtonian equipoise of the different authorities it* may con- 
stitute, but if it solves the communal problem by deliberately ignoring 
it, it will be like the deep sea-fish, which, when brought to the sur- 
face, first swells and then bursts.” 

Another seittence, apimring in the middle of page 872 illustrates the 
^irit. *ll?hile dealing with the representation of Muslims in the services, 
he says:-r^* 

Unless a fix^, frank and uncompromising ratio is. mutually 
settled . . « and its principle accepted legalised in parliamen'tarv 



statute . . . the greateei of all hnman ^anaiae will mIsb anprane 
in India: the tyranny of caste or creed orer free aild damocratio 
Idem/’ 

On pages 377-8 he indulges in the foUowing generaHaation without any 
eridenoe to support it: — 

It has, howerer, happened frequently that thoa|^ oanable, aflU 
eient and suitable Muslims for raiions posts were aTailalMS^ though 
they accepted and were in every way dssarying of i^pidntment, 
non-Muslims were actually ^pointed, simply because the word 
' efficient ’ was interpreted in a way that saiM non-MoaUiiw.** 

This is a very unfortunate atatement and very serioualy te ques- 
tion. jUl superior appointments are so far aubjeot to the sanction of 
the Governor, and the charge, if correct, would ttoiefore be against him. 

The reference on page 379 to the nationaliat daily, the Leader, is aa 
uncalled for and inappropriate as the halting apolo|^ for the excessive 
proportion of the Muslims in the Bnecntive and Police Berviosa. 

It is no use burdening this Note with quotations. Practically the 
whole of Chapter IV contains matter that did not become a meml^ of 
a community whose demands for comprehensive safeguards had been 
accorded such favourable treatment by the Committoe. 

4. The second observation that I have to make is that Dr. Khan’a is 
not an Explanatory Note which deals with certain important points ” 
that have not been “ fully discussed by tbe Committee and which found 
no place in its Report. It is much more. A» I have already mentioned, 
the stipulation that he made when signing the Report was that he would 
only dissent about the retention of the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service, and a note to this effect was made in the body 
of the Report at the end of paragraph 76. The Explanatory Note 
does,* however, contain a numW of new or diasenting recommendations. 

1 do not deny that as a member Br. Khan had a perfect right to expreas 
any view that he liked; but that would have been in a di$Mentmg note. 
The understanding that p^wceded the arrival at unanimity by the other 
members of the Committee did not contemplate that. In the cireum- 
stanoes, therefore, any suggestions contained in the Explanatory Note 
that conflict with the recommendatioiiB of the Committee as embodied in 
its Report — excepting the one about the retention of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service — should be oonaidered null and void. 
1 will not do Dr. Khan an injustice by piercing out the varkma new sug- 
gestions that he has incorporated in his Explanatory Note: they had 
best be read in original. I would only refer here to the suggestion that 
he has made on page 309 regarding the fixation of the ratio of Muslima 
in every grade of service. I am compelled to mention here that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the Committee could be persuaded to 
accept, though in general terms, the safegnards about weighted repre- 
sentation of Muslims in the services. That the Committee permitted 
itself to go to very extreme lengths of concession will be clear when it is 
remembered that in Bengal and Sindh, according to the quotaticna cf 
Dr. Khan himeelf as appearing on page 373 of hia note, the repreeentw* 
tion of Muslims in services has been reserved at a lower figure than what 
their population in those provinces justifies. Dr. Khan, while devoting 
considerable space to the question of weighted representation of the 
Muslims in the services, goes a step further and says on page 309 that 
the ratio of the Muslims should be fixed not only in every service but in 
every grade of every service. This » in complete violation of the oom- 
promise arrived at by the Committee and incorporated in its Report. 
Moreover, the practical difficulties of maintaining a ratio in every grade 
of a service are insuperable. It may be pomible to maintain aeparate 
lists for Muslims and non-Muslims at the time of reeittiiment ; but it is 
impossible to maintain separate lists for- the two in tbe wartoua grades 
of a service. That will work against the oUdma cf eeniority at every 
atep^ and will be a poisonous prinoiple to adopt. 
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5. Dr. Klian, I Am oompelM to aaj, htm not done well to drag in the 
Nehru Report when the Oommittee deliberately omitted to comment on 
it. That document waa not diaouiaed by the Committee at all, and any 
reference to it would appear to be entirely out of place and improper. 
It Boema hardly befitting a reaponaible Oommittee like ours to indulge in 
cheap gibes about a document which has behind it the support of a large 
and influential section of yocal India, howsoeyer we may not agree with 
its recommendations and proposals. 

6. These are the few obseryations that I haye considered it indispensable 
to make with regard to the Explanatory Note of Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan. I 'deliberately refrain from entering into a criticism of it. 1 
only rei^t that I haye had to say eyen so much. 

J. P. Rrivastava, Chairmany 

U.P. Provincial Reforms Committee. 


Kailas Kutir, Cawnpore : 
2fith August, 1929. 


Dk. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan’s Reply to the Chaieman’s Note. 

(1) I am extremely sorry to have to reply to a Note by Mr. J. P. 
Srivastava on my Explanatory Note. I have no desire to carry on this 
oontroversy at unnecessary length. Had Mr. Srivastava shown his Note 
to me, the occasion for its publication would never have arisen, as it 
is bas^ on a complete misu^erstanding of what I wrote. 

(2) Mr. Srivastava starts his Note by giving details of what took 
place in the Ccmunittee. As his account is both vague and incomplete, I 
may he allowed to state that the original draft erf the Committee’s 
Report was placed before the membeis on April 25, 1929. I expressed 
my inability to sign the report, as I found several flaws in the draft. 
I prepared a separate report, and sent it to the Secretary on May 6. 
The second draH of the report, which modified the original draft in 
important particulars, was printed in the beginning of June. Thoi^h 

WMB a gpreat improvement on the first, I was not satisfied even with 
titis, and refueed to sign it until my proposals were accepted by the 
Committee. 1 purposely refrain from detailing these proposals. In 
the end a compromise was arrived at, a number of suggestions made 
by me were incorporated in the second draft, and I signed the third 
or final draft, of the Report. I expressed my intention of writing a 
Note on topioa which had not been fully discussed, as well as on subjTOta 
on which th^i Committee as such preferred not to exprese its opinion. 
I, then, went very carefully through my Notes, and made it a point 
to ask the printers to send a copy of my Explanatory Note to Mr. 
Srivastaya, before it was puhlidied. Mr. Srivastava read it, and ^®te 
to me a letter in which he made several suggestions. I made r^cM 
alterations in the Note and carried ont most of his suggestions. With 
soms of his auggsstionB, 1 oonld not, and did not agree. 

This is, very briefly, the history of the controversy. I have tried to 
the best of my ability to act in a spirit of give-and-take, and have 
snhatantially modiM my original draft in response to the appeal of 
other menAiera of the Committee. 1 did so, because 1 feel that there 
is a time lor fighting for one’s community, as there is a time for 
aoeonunodation, and compromise. 1 feel that after the compromise, many 
pointa, which had formed the sdbjeot of prolonged discussions, have 
been eatisfaetorily settled. 

1 abide by the terM of eompromsae, and I would advise every Muslim 
in thses pfovinom to abide by it. The Report is the result of ear^t 
siorts on the port of varkma interests and conununitiss rsprssented in 
tho Cornmitkeei and I b^ and believe that the members of the Indian 



statutory Conuniuion, and, through them, the British Parliament, will 
giTe that attention and care to its recommendations which its impoitance 
demands. 

(3) I would ‘not hare replied to Mr. Srivastava’s Note, but for the 
fact that my silence might be misconstrued. Mr. Srivaetava states that 
I was ** aUowed to sign the Report subject to an explanatory note on 
certain points,” etc. 1 do not know what he means by using the (word 

allowed.” 

(4) Mr. Srivastava complains that my Note appears to be designed to 
oonyey an impression that the Muslim community in this province 
is a downtrodden, forsaken minority, and has been very unfairly treated 
by the Government and the people alike during the last nine years. 
With regard to the first paragraph of this sentence, Mr. Srirastava is 
perfectly free to read any meaning into it which he likes. If he wishes 
to put this construction upon it, he can do so. The second part of the 
sentence in which he thinks that I have attacked the Government 
for unfairly treating is incorrect. 

(6) Mr. Srivastava quite unnecessarily drags in the U. P. Muslims’ 
memorandum. His reference to the Memorandum of the tf. P. Muslims 
is eoj unfortunate and inappropriate, that I am astonished at ” a Chair- 
mah ” indulging in such remarks. I am perfectly certain that the 
supporters of that Memorandum are able to take care of themselves; I 
do / not wish to say anything more about it. I can only express my 
amazement that Mr. Srivastava should have been advised to refer to 
this document in a way which cannot but rouse feelings which ought 
to be the aim of every member of such an important Committee to 
suppress. The position is aggravated by the fact that he writes as 
” Chairman ” of the Committee. Has he done this on behalf of the 
Committee? If so, his Note was never placed before it. 1 will say no 
more on this subject, as the controversies to which it gave rise are 
now happily forgotten. 

(6) Mr. Srivastava, on pages 382-3, quotes three passages from my Note, 
to which he takes exception. I do not know on what grounds he has 
taken objection to the first passage quoted by him. I am perfectly 
certain he has not underatood it. If he had, he would have known that 
there are few persons in India, to whichever community they may belong, 
who can take the least objection to the principle enumerated therein. 

With regard to the second and third passages, which he quotes on 
pages 382-3, I see absolutely no ground for complaint. The principle of 
the fixation of a ratio is, as I have explained in the Note, fairly old, 
and I am not claiming any right which has not been conceded l^fore. 
1 merely desire the continuance of existing practice, and its logical 
application. 

(7) He then, quite unnecessarily, drags in the Governor, and says 
that my Note levels a charge against him. A more gratuitous assump- 
tion it would be difficult to imagine. I have said nothing against the 
Gcpvernor, for the simple reason that in the matter of appointments 
to Government Departments every Gk>vernor, since the reforms, has done 
his best to keep the scales even, and treat all communities and classes 
impartially. 

(8) Mr. Srivastava then complains that the Explanatory Note con- 

tains a number of ** dissenting recommendations.” I have never heard 
such a phrase before. Apparently he wishes to convey the idea that the 
Explanatory Note should have been confined to an e3q>lanation of the 
terms and proposals embodied in the Report. If this is his meaning, 
then all I can say is that he has either totally forgot^n, or completely 
misunderstood, the statement I made to the Committee. 1 it 

perfectly clear then, that I wanted to deal in the first place with subjects 
which had not been fully discussed, and, in the second place, with 
matters upon which the Committee did not wish to express any opinion. 

7I0S2 N 



I fdt that gabjectfi like local aelf«governinent, finance, and metibioda by 
which safeguard should be enforoed, were so important that the Cknn- 
mittee ought to ^press its opinion on them. As the Committee did 
not do so, I exercised my right as a member of the Committee to do it. 
I had, and hare, a perfect right to do so. If Mr. SrivastaTa prefers to 
call it a Minute of Dissent, I have no objection to tkif nomenclature. 

(9) Mr. Srivastava then says that my suggestions are null and void.” 
1 am sure that this decision will be read with the greatest amusement 
by anyone who has the least acquaintance with the procedure of such 
^mmittees. A more unreasonable and absurd claim by a “ chairman ” 
it will be difficult to imagine. He is probably unaware of the fact 
that his decision is a gross violation of the elementary rights of members 
of the Committee. I will say nothing more' on this subject. 

(10) Mr. Srivastava says that I have recommended representation in 
every grade of services. This is my interpretation of our recommenda- 
ticofs. I am. perfectly willing to leave this matter in the hands of 
proper authorities, who will apply the principles enunciated in the 
Report, and not to raise a controversy at this stage. I have not put 
foiward any extravagant claim. By representation in services Mr. 
Srivastava does not apparently mean that if there are 90 per cent. 
Muslim chaprasis in a department, my community will be adequately 
represented in that department. Representation in the services implies 
representation in the Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate grades of 
each service. This is the actual practice now. The Government of India 
reserves a certain proportion, generally one-third, of ail appointments in 
the Police and Indian Civil Service, to ” redress communal inequalities,” 
while the C. P. Government tries to keep the balance even by reserving 
a certain proportion for Muslims in many of the Provincial and Subordin- 
ate services. Mr. Srivastava seems to have conveniently ignored the 
existing practice. He says that it ” may he possible to maintain 
separate lists for Muslims and non-Muslims at the time of recruitment.” 
This is all that is meant in the Note. If he had read it carefully, he 
would have found that the principle to which 1 refer applied only 
when a person is recruited to a service. The inference he has drawn 
from my Note is unjustified. All that I claim is that at the time of 
recruitment, the proportion of Mu^ims should be adequate. I desire 
nothing more. 

(11) Finally, Mr. Srivastava says, on page 3B4, that the ” Nehru 
Report was not discussed by the Committee at all.” This statement is 
not borne out by the statement made on page 196 of the Report, in which 
it is stated that, ” in enumerating the material that we have considered, 
we diould also mentiem the R^ort of the All-Parties Conference, 
commonly called the Nehrq Report.” I do not know how Mr. Srivastava 
can reconcile theee two statements. 

Apart, altogether, from this, I do not think I would have been justified, 
either as a member of the Committee, or as a Muslim in ignoring a 
document which has profoundly modified political situation in Inda. 
How oould anybody in India ait in his ivory tower, frame recommenda- 
tions for the future constitution of India, and ignore the Nehru Report 
altogether F 

My oommunity is vitally affected by the changes proposed in it, and I 
would have faiM.in the duty which I owe it, if I had omitted to discuss 
it. 

(12) I have written the above with great reluctance. I had absolutely 
no intention of doing so, but 1 felt that my silenoe m^ht be misunder- 
stood. I am very sorry, indeed, that Mr. Srivastava’a advisers have 
suooeqfled in making him write a Note which, on matqre reflection, he 
will regret. 

(IS) I have made my poution clear. I have huried the hatchet, and 
forgotten al) the controversies of the past. 1 advise the Muslim of these 
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provinces to sooept the proposals contained in the Report. Mndima, now, 
should nc^ fight over trifles. They should ignore inessential differences; 
and concentrate on the big issues. Every minority not oiUj poesesses rights 
but also owes duties. As our rights have, in my humble opinion, been 
secured, it is now our duty to co-operate with the majority community in 
the building up of a virile and self-reliant Indian nation. I earne^y 
appeal to all the Muslims to support the Report. 

Shava’at Ahmad Khan, 

25, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

September 16 1929. 
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FOREWOED. 

The undersigned members of the Committee cannot allow this 
report to go out without an expression of their grateful appreda* 
tion of the services rendered to the committee by the chairman, 
Captain Sardar Sikander Hyat-Khan. The preparation of the 
report has fallen mainly to him ; but the labour involved, how- 
ever considerable, in the collection, analysis, and arrangement of 
data, represents but a small portion of his responsibility. 

The reconciliation of conflicting claims ; the desire to produce 
a State document aimed at holding the scales of justice evenly 
between parties so nicely balanced as to leave minute margins 
only to cover the needs of the smaller minorities; and through 
all to bear in mind the need for planning a structure which 
will, at one and the same time, give dignity to the life of every 
citizen of this Province, and assure to every individual and 
community those personal rights which can alone secure happi- 
ness, have all been a part of the burden he has carried. 

That despite these efforts it has been found impossible to issue 
a unanimous report, has proved a great disappointment, both to 
him and to ourselves; and we conclude this foreword with an 
expression of the admiration and regard, which our association 
with him in this task has engendered. 

Owen Roberts. 
Chhotu Ram. 

Zafbulla Khan. 


REPORT OF THE PUNJAB REFORMS COMMITTEE. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The Punjab Legislative Council adopted a resolution in the 
budget session of 1928 for constituting a committee of the 
Council for the purpose of collaborating with the Indian Statutory 
Commission during their visit to this province. This resolution 
registered the approval of the Punjab Legislative Council to 
the scheme outlined by Sir John Simon in his letter of the 6th 
February, 1928, addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy. It 
should, however, not be concluded that the acceptance of Sir 
John Simon’s proposals as a basis for co-operation necessarily 
carried with it the approval of the Council to the composition of 
the Indian Statutory Commission. On the contrary, the speeches 
of the non-official members during the course of the discussion 
clearly indicated the disappointment of the elected representa- 
tives over the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 

2. The provincial committee, cm: the Punjab Reforms Com- 
mittee as it is officially designated, was elected during the 
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Bummer session of the Legislative Council in May, 1928, and the 
following members were elected unopposed : — 

(1) Mr. Owen Boberts Bepresenting the European 

(n<»ninated) interests. 

(2) Sardar Ujial Singh (Sikh , 

Urban) Bepresenting the Sikhs. 

(S) Diwan Bahadur Baja Na- 
rendra Nath (Punjab 
Landholders general) ... 

(4) Dr. Gokal Chand, Narang Representing the National Re- 

(North-West Towns, 

Non - Muhammadan 
Urban) I 

(5) Bad Sahib Chaudhri ^ 

Ghhotu Bam (South 
East Bohtak, Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) 

(6) Chaudhri ZafruUa Khan Bepresenting the National 

(Sialkot, Muhammadan Unionist Party. 

Bural) 

(7) Captain Sardar Sikander 

Hyat-Ehan (Muham- 
m^an Landholders) ... 

3. The Conimittee assembled for their first meeting on the 
2nd June, 1928, and elected Captain Sardar Sikander Hyat 
£han and Sardar Ujjal Singh, as Chairman and Honorary 
Secretary respectively. The Committee also passed the following 
important resolution and coniinunicated it to the Chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission through the Government by 
cable : — 

“ The members of the Committee are strongly of opinion 
that ‘it will be difficult for them adequately and properly to 
discharge their duties and responsibilities if any distinction 
is sought to be made between the members of the Indian 
Statutory Commission and the members of the Committee, in 
the matW of the examination of witnesses or access to 
documentary evidence, and that conclusions based on the 
examination of a portion only of the evidence will not com- 
mand public confidence.” 

The reason and force behind the demands contained in the 
above resolution could not but evoke a befitting and favourable 
response from Sir John Simon. The far-sighted and statesman- 
like reply of the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission 
is embodied in the following message, which was received with 
general ai^probation and relief throughout the country except by 
the extreme wing who were committed, beyond retraction, to a 
boycott of the Commission : — 

“ The resolution of Committee appointed by Punjab 
Goondl to co-operate with Indian Statutory Commission was 
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duly oanununicated to latter body and baa been cue- 
fully considered. It raises a question which also interests 
oth^ Indian Committees that may be appointed under 
scheme of procedure proposed by Gommission and I, there- 
fore, think it well to communicate oonclnaion anired at to 
you for publication. The Commission has decided to draw 
no distinction between its own members and members of 
these committees in respects referred to in resolution, so that 
in the matter of examination of witnesses and access to 
documents Commission will treat each Indian Committee 
within whose scope the material in question falls on equal 
terms with itself. It considers reservation made in Sir 
John Simon's letter to Viceroy of February 6th which in 
any event would have been put into effect very rarely, if 
at all, can be adequately secu^ by power which rests with 
Chairman to protect any witness and by his discretionary 
power to exclude press from joint sittings when necessary." 

4. It is hardly necessary to mention that the acceptance of 
the Punjab Committee’s demand by the Statutory Commission 
was to a large extent responsible for moulding the views of 
many political parties in the direction of co-operation, and for a 
change in the attitude of the various provincial legislatures 
which followed the lead given by the Punjab in setting up a 
provincial committee. 

5. All the members of the Committee wore present throughout 
the meetings of the Joint Conf^ence during the visit to the 
Punjab of the Indian Statutcxy Commission and the Indian 
.Central Committee. In addition, the Committee met for de- 
liberations from time to time and in all held 21 meetings. The 
Committee as a whole also attended the informal conferences of 
the provincial committees at Delhi, and subsequently conferred 
with the Indian Statutory Commission before their departure 
for England. 

6. The Committee were deprived of the benefit of the assist- 
ance during their deliberations of Diwan Bahadur Baja Narendra 
Nath, who, owing to his appointment on the Education Com- 
mittee, was unavoidably absent frmn all except 7 meetings of 
the Committee. He was, however, present throughout the 
sittings of the Joint Conference and the informal conferences 
at Delhi, as well as the inaugural meeting of the Committee at 
which the aforementioned resolution was adopted. 

EVIDENCE. 

Punjab GtOvernment mbhorandum (Dbbcbiftivb mattbb). 

7. We do not intend to survey the history of the Punjab, nor 
do we consider it necessary to trace the political and adminis- 
trative phases through which the province has passed during the 
different periods previous to, or since its aimexatkm by the 
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Britisb* as by do^ so we shall be merely recapitulating the 
informatioD contained in the Govemment memorandum. The 
first part of the Punjab Govemment memorandum (Descriptive 
matter) is a comprehensive volume and contains all the informa- 
tion and data necessary to get a clear perspective of the province 
as a whole. This part of the Government memorandum bears 
the approval of His Excellency the Governor as well as the 
memters of his Executive (Council and the Ministers. It may, 
therefore, be accepted as a fair expedition of the prevailing con- 
ditions in the j^vince in the social, economic, political and 
administrative fields. We venture to consider that except for 
minor details, on which there may be differences of opinion, this 
part of the memocBiidum, on the whole, will meet with general 
approval. The material collected in this volume has been of 
great value and assistance to us in our task and we have no 
hesitation in endorsing the collective opinion of the Govern- 
ment members. We wish to avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to state that the officials responsible for the preparation of this 
volume are entitled to a fully deserved tribute for the labour and 
care which they have devoted to its compilation. 

8. Before we proceed further, it will be useful briefly to 
examine the character of the evidence — ^both oral and written — 
adduced before the Joint Conference. In addition to the bulky 
memoranda and detailed statements furnished by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Government, a large number of 
individuals and almost all the different political, communal, 
commercial, social, and even some religious organisations, 
throughout India, have placed their views before the Joint 
Gooference, either in the fOTm of memoranda or orally through 
their spokesmen. The views of important organisations and 
groups, and of prominent individuals, who have decided to keep 
aloof from the proceedings of the Joint Conference, have been 
made available in the shape of reports and proceedings of those 
bodies, and the public speeches of the prominent leaders of this 
political school. The main and the supplementary reports of the 
All-Parties Conference, the proceedings of the working and 
executive committees and conncils, and the annual meetings of 
the Indian National Congress, the All-India Liberal Federation, 
the All-India Muslim League (Jinnah wing) and the Hindu 
Mahasabha, furnish the respective views and demands of these 
organisations. The Indiai^ Statutory Commission, and the 
Central and Provincial (Committees, have thus the advantage of 
being fully conversant with the views and aspirations of the 
different sections of the people of the country. 

NON-QFVICIAL 8V1DSNCB IN THE PUNJAB. 

9. It is, however, by no means an easy task to sift the re- 
levant and really viduahle matter from the great mass of, con- 
tused and confusing, material placed before the Commission and 
the OomniitteeB. Our own experience in this connection leads 
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U8 to sound a note of caution at this stage. Human nature 
beii^ what it is, it is not surprising to find &at most of the 
witnesses in putting forward the claims of the classes and creeds 
to which they respectively belong or profess allegiance, have 
made assertions and demands whi^ are, to say the least, highly 
exaggerated and extravagant. In preferring their claims some 
of them have proceeded to the extent making those claims 
look grotesque. It is unfortunate that in their efforts to estab- 
lish superior claims for some particular class or community, they 
have allowed their zeal to outrun their discretion, by permitting 
important constitutional issues to become obscured by class or 
communal considerations. Faint and half-hearted attempts to 
veil these views under the cloak of nationalism were, however, 
only too transparent, and but for their obviousness might have 
contributed towards further confusing the real issues. This 
unfortunate and exaggerated and — to our mind — ^undignified 
exhibition of communal differences can be attributed to two 
main causes. First, the deplorable communal dissension, to 
which we shall advert later, could not but have its effect in mould- 
ing the views of public men, who have in most cases been forced 
into their present position by stress of circumstances; and the 
second—which we consider to be the chief and more immediate 
cause — is the not unnatural desire on the part of the various 
classes and communities to consolidate their position in antici- 
pation of the next and more substantial insti^ent of reforms. 
This desire has been engendered by the advent of “ reforms 
and has grown with the knowledge and experience of the working 
of the legislatures during the past eight years. It is realised 
that in spite of its many limitations, the {oesent constitution 
offers opportunities to the legislatures to exercise — both directly 
and indirectly — some control and influence, however small, over 
the executives. The likelihood of this control becoming com- 
plete and effective in the near future, has naturally stirred the 
various groups to greater vigour and zeal in the hope of securing 
advantageous terms for their respective interests. 

10. Enthusiasm and zeal within reasonable bounds are justi- 
fiable, and even laudable, but advocacy which leads to an asser- 
tion of claims that can only be met by an encroachment upon 
the legitimate rights of others is more likely to defeat its own 
ends, besides doing incalculable harm to the greater aim of 
achieving self-government for India, with regard to which all 
classes and creeds are at one. We, therefore, hope and trust 
that the various parties in the country vrill see reason, and 
adjust their claims and differences, wMle there is yet time, 
instead of frittering away their energies in unbecoming bicker- 
ings and extravagant claims and county-claims, with a view 
to securing advantages for particular interests by eaqploiting 
communal differences. 

11. It is significant that matters which have no direct bear- 
ing on the constitutional issues involved in ttie inquiry upon 



which the ComniiBeion is engaged have been prominently brought 
forward by some witnesses with the ostensible object of magnify- 
ing the grievances of one class or the other. The vehement 
criticism of the Punjab Land Alienation Act, the cry against 
the rapacity of the money-lending classes, and the paucity of 
the members of the rural classes in the public services, can be 
cited as instances which fall under this category. No one will 
deny the importance of or the strong differences of opinion 
which exist over these subjects, but it can hardly be asserted, 
with any show of reason, that these matters can legitimately 
be brought within the purview of an inquiry instituted to deal 
with matters relating to the future constitution of the Govern- 
ment of this coimtry. The Punjab Land Alienation Act is a 
measure enacted/ some 30 years ago, as the result of a desire 
to save the small agriculturists, particularly the yeoman class, 
from being deprived of their only source of livelihood. The 
privileges or disabilities under this Act are not confined to any 
one community or any particular area. The Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muslims throughout the province are alike affected by this 
measure. We do not consider it necessary, or indeed relevant, 
for the purpose of our present task, to enter into a discussion of 
the merits or demerits of the measure which has become the 
subject of acute controversy during recent years and will, no 
doubt, continue to evoke interest till such time as a radical 
change in the economic conditions of the province permits of 
its removal from the statute book. A measure which is con- 
sidered as their “ Magna Charts ” by its supporters, and is 
depicted as an instrument of injustice and inequity by its 
opponents could hardly be expected to remain unexploited for 
purposes of political propaganda. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that it should find a prominent place in the election programmes 
of the various parties. But the insistence upon a provision in 
the future constitution of India for the repeal or retention of this 
or other similar measures, indicates a lack of appreciation of the 
practical difficulties involved in incorporating restrictions of this 
Idnd in the constitution; as once this principle is accepted it 
will be difficult to draw a line anywhere. Moreover, to enact 
laws for the benefit of the people is, above all, the main func- 
tion of a popular legislature, and any restrictions or limitations 
imposed from without on the lines suggested, will be tantamount 
to a negation of the elementary principles of self-government. 
A moment's thought will convince the most ardent supporters 
of this contention that a suggestion which seeks to curtail the 
fundamental rights of the Legislatures cannot be reconciled with 
a demand for autonomy. 

12. We fully appreciate that the nature of the non-official 
evidence and the mood in which it has been proffered does not 
by any means make the task of the Commission easier, as it 
will require a great deal of patience and labour to wixmow the 
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grain from the chaff. It is here that the central and the pro- 
vincial committees, with their knowledge of local conditions, can 
be of real assistance to their colleagues of the Statutory Gom- 
mission. 

13. It is gratifying to feel that there were at least some non- 
official witnesses in this province who rose above petty com- 
munal considerations, and gave expression to their views, frankly 
and boldly, undeterred and uninfluenced by any of the sub- 
terranean political currents. Noteworthy among these, is 
Mr. Harkishen Lai, an ex>Minister and a leading Indian indus- 
trialist and business man. His evidence was brief, to the point, 
and in sharp and refreshing contrast to the evidence of non- 
official witnesses who had preceded Tiim. Apart from his posi- 
tion and experience which lend them additional weight, his 
views are entitled to close and careful consideration by reason 
of their moderation and freedom from bias, and as closely indicat- 
ing the real aspirations of the Punjab. 

COMMUNAL DiSSBNSIOKS. 

14. There is a difference of opinion on this subject between 
the official and un-official members of the Punjab Government, 
and even among the un-official members themselves, as is 
evident from the separate note of the Honourable Minister for 
Education. The note* recorded by the Honourable Minister 
for Education has sougjit to steer a middle course between the 
views of his official, and those of his three un-official, colleagues 
and in doing so has brought into relief the main points of 
difference between the two points of view. The divergence, 
however, is not great and is confined to mere matters of detail 
and to the varying degree of importance attached to these matters 
by the official and un-official members. Our own views on the 
subject are contained in the following paragraph. 

15. We agree with the view of the official members “ that 
irresponsible second grade politicians and newspapers of inferior 
type ” — for reasons of sordid personal gain — “ were to a large 
extent responsible for accentuating and sustaining communal 
differences.” We also agree that the reforms scheme quickened 
political consciousness and the desire for greater political power. 
To this we wish to add that in our opinion the sudden exhibi- 
tion of proselytising zeal in recent years by some of the reUgious 
bodies, is actuated not so much by religious fervour as by a 
desire to show an increase in numbers at the next census for 
political purposes. 

16. We consider that the present tension is in part due to 
economic reasons and will gradually disappear as conditions 

* Volume II, Part V, paragraph 12, Puniab Government (unofficial) 
memorandum, page 59. 



improve and the agricultural, industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the province affords greater opportunities for the employ- 
ment of the thousands of graduates, and tens of thousands of 
matriculates at present unable to find suitable work. We, how- 
ever, fully endorse the view of the un-official members of the 
Punjab Gfovernment that there is no cause to be unduly pessi- 
mistic and that ** communal dissensions are a passing phase 
and are bound to disappear with the devolution of further powers 
and responsibilities which ** will lead to a clearer realisation of 
the needs of the situation leading up to a just and fair adjust- 
ment of all communal claims, including those based on religious 
sentiments, and the gradual building up of a common culture ” 

17. In closing this subject we cannot do better than to quote | 
a paragraph on the subject from a non-official memorandum* ' 
which, to our mind, clearly depicts the situation in somewhat ’ 
different language : — 

A very strong wave of communal tension has swept 
over the country during the last two or three years. This 
wave was the result of a re-action against the unity brought 
about in the palmy days of non-co-operation. That unity 
did not rest on very solid and reliable foundations. For 
three or four years common hatred of a third party had been 
preached violently from the Press and the platform and 
our unity was built on the foundation of this common hatred. 
Before the leaders of the people had had time to substitute 
a foundation of better material, e.g., a clear perception of 
common citizenship and of common secular and political 
interests, the crash came and the pendulum swung violently 
to the other extreme. The communal tension, however, 
affected almost exclusively the urban section of the people, 
who, after all, constitute only 10 per cent, of the entire 
population. The communal virus did not spread to rural 
areas where mutual relations of Hindus and Muslims con- 
tinued to be marked by toleration, good-will and even 
cordiality. / ither encouraging feature was that the ex- 
cesses were everywhere committed by ignorant and irre- 
sponsible individuals, the very scum of society. A further 
cause for gratification is that men of responsible position 
were not wanting who openly and strongly denounced the 
mad acts of their own oo-religionists. The very nature and 
extent of the excesses, deplorable as they were, served to 
rouse the conscience of the people. In fact, the revulsion of 
feeling caused by these excesses is so genuine, so keen and 
so widespread that it may be said with confidence that the 
tide of communal bitterness has definitely turned.” 

18. It is interesting to note that almost identical views on the 
subject have been expressed in the ** Minority Heport ” of the 


* Punjab National Unionist’s Memorandum, page 2. 




Beforms Enquiry Ck)mmittee ” which will be evident from 
the following extract : — * 

** We are fully aware that the unfcartunate tension between 
the two principal communities, Hindu and Muhammadan, 
which has recently manifested itself in riots in some towns 
is held to be a serious warning against any precipitate or 
even early move towards responsible Government. We do 
not wish to overlook the argument or to under-*estimate its 
force, but we wish to enter a caveat against the tendency to 
exaggerate the extent of these communal differences, which 
has been visible in a marked degree in certain quarters. 
Much as we deplore these dissensionB and disturbances, we 
shall point out that in judging of them and their bearing 
upon the question of political advance, regard must be had 
to the size of the country and its enormous population, and 
also to the fact that the vast majority of the people live 
peaceful lives, and in rural areas the relations between the 
two communities are, generally speaking, friendly. It is 
mainly in towns that unfriendly relations sometimes lead to 
results which the saner section of each community deplores.” 

19. Before we leave this subject we wish to point out that the 
Punjab Government Memorandum mentions ” Saidpur ” (a 
village some five miles north-west of Rawalpindi) as one of the 
scenes of communal riots. This being the only village in the list, 
which otherwise comprises a few large towns only, its mention 
is likely to create an impression that the infection was not con- 
fined to large urban 'areas alone, but had extended to the rural 
population as well. Any such impression would be incorrect 
and unjustified, and it is to dispel any doubts which may arise 
as a result of this statement that we find it necessary to con- 
tradict this 'statement. The incident at Saidpur was nothing more 
or less than a dacoity committed by armed dacoits. The raiders 
came from the Hazara district in the JS^orth-West Frontier 
Province with the object of looting, as the village was reputed 
to be the abode of rich contractors and business-men. The 
Muslims of Saidpur gave refuge to their Hindu neighbours, fought 
the dacoits themselves and sustained many casualties. The in- 
cident, if anything, illustrates the cordial relations and amity 
prevailing between the two communities in the villages. To 
substantiate our view, we reproduce below two extracts relating to 
the incident published in the Tribune (a leading Hindu daily) 
and the Muslim Outlqoh : — 

Extract from the Tribune of the 20th June 1926. 
SAIDPUR OUTRAGE. 

BAIDEDaS imifBBniBD 250. 

Simla, June 18. 

” Xiater reports about the outrage at Saidpur show that 
the attack was made by some ^0 pert of whom Me 


♦ Pages 176-77. 
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believed to have come from Bawalpindi District, but the 
majority from Hazara in the North-West Frontier Province. 
They were well-armed, and the whole affair was over within 
two hours. Two Hindus were killed and five men wounded. 
Of the latter, one is a Muhammadan of Saidpur, who tried 
to protect a Hindu house. Families of Hindus took refuge 
with their Muhammadan neighbours in the village. Thirty- 
five village buildings have been destroyed by fire. Details 
are awaited of the actidn taken by the Frontier constabulary 
in search of the dacoits— A. P. I.” 

Extfdct ftom the Muslim Outlook. 


“ The casualties are two Hindus killed and four wounded \ 
and two Mussalmans wounded. A Mussalman notable of ' 
Saidpur, Baja Sadiq, was wounded while defending Hindu 
women and children. Similar noble examples may be cited 
in Bawalpindi. Baja Abdul Bahman, Pleader and Ali 
Haider Shah, Honorary Magistrate, protected Sikh and 
Hindu neighbours from mob violence.*’ 


20. Again the “ Softa incident ** mentioned in the Punjab 
Government Memorandum (see footnote) cannot be described as 
a communal riot since it was due to a clash between the police and 
the villagers. 

21. In view of the above, we cannot but emphasise the fact 
that the rural areas are practically immune from contagion. 

FBANCHISE. 

22. The Joint Beport enunciated the principle that the 
franchise should be as broad as possible subject to any limitations^ 
which may be necessary to avoid any breakdown of the electoral" 
machinery through sheer weight of numbers. The Southborough 
Committee sem to have accepted this principle as a guide in 
formulating their proposals, but their eventual decisions were 
considerably influenced by the views expressed by the local 
Governments and Government witnesses. The great divergence 
between the standards fixed for the various provinces was mainly 
due to a desire on the part of the Committee to reconcile their 
recommendations with the views of the local Governments on 
the subject. It is mainly for this reason that the property 
qualification prescribed in the case of electors in the Punjab 
remained unduly high, despite the efforts of one of the members 
of the Committee, who was anxious to see a substantial reduc- 
ti<m both in the rural and urban qualifications with a view to 
secoprit^ an increase in the .niz^bepr of voters more nearly 
apjpi^xiinating to that proposed for the neighbouring provizu^ 
of Agra and Oodh. The local Government ** which was strongly 



adverse to a lowering of the standard until further experie^e of 
the working of the franchise had been gained ’ ’ in recommending 
a higher standard for this province completely ignored the wishes 
of the Punjab Council which had passed several resolutions on 
the subject of franchise and connected matters. (See Appendix 
to Punjab Proposals, Southborough Beport.) It is significant 
that the same Government which had ignored the views of the 
Council, agreed to exclude the agricultural tenants from being 
enfranchised merely on the advice of the land-owning members 
of the Advisory Committee, which was composed of the non- 
ofl&daJ members of the Council. 

23. Whatever may have been the reasons for depriving a large 
number of people in this province of the franchise, while the 
privilege was extended to their compeers in other provinces, the 
experience of the last three elections is sufficient to dispel any 
doubts or misgivings which may have been entertained at the 
time. 

24. At the present moment there is a strong consensus of 
opinion in favour of male adult suffrage ; and the number of the 
supporters of universal adult suffrage is by no means small. Even 
the more cautious and conservative among the present-day 
politicians feel that the vast bulk of the population will continue 
to remain unrepresented until the basis of the franchise is sub- 
stantially widened. It is also conceded that universal adult 
suffrage must be kept as the ultimate ideal in view, if it is 
sought to give real and direct representation to the masses. We 
have, for obvious reasons, excluded from the above list the views 
of the petty sectarian politician who would like to see even the 
existing franchise further restricted for communal considerations 
alone. 

25. It will be of interest in this connection to examine the 
views of a retired Indian Civihan on the subject which we quote 
below. He says* — 

“ The first necessity is a very wide franchise for each Pro- 
vince. If the recommendations of the Ceylon Commission 
are accepted it will be difficult to avoid a similar almost 
universal suffrage in India. It would be a ridiculous anomaly 
if the Tamil cooly should have a vote in Ceylon, but not in 
his own home. This system should be introduced 
immediately, for the history of the native franchise in ^uth 
Africa shows how difficult it is to correct injustices once the 
democratic machine has begun to function on a restricted 
electorate. The English owe something to the lower 
classes of India. Though we claim to be solicitous for the 
welfare of the out-castes and the small ryots, it is possible 
that the Pax Britannica has indirectly contributed to their 
unhappy lot. It certainly cannot be said to have done them 

*‘G. T. Oarratt Retired), in “ An Indian Commentary.” 
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much good. The oui-caste’s vote will limit the power of 
the village ‘ headman who is too often the * jaclml of the 
Government * ; it will weaken the caate system, and bring 
a little * izzat ’ or self-respect to many who badly need some 
moral support.** 

26. While we are not prepared to go to the length of recom- 
mending the immediate introduction of universal adult suffrage, 
or even male adult suffrage, we are at one with those who are in 
favour of an early attainment of this ideal by stages. It will be 
futile to make a demand for the immediate introduction of 
universal adult suffrage at this stage, as we consider that it 
will not be possible to give effect to it without creating consider- 
able confusion — ^both administrative and popular — due to a sudden 
influx of over 10,000,000 of additional voters in the province. 
The extent of this increase can be better realised when we com- 
pare it with the number of existing electors, who number only 
about seven lakhs. In view of the fact that even with the 
present limited number of voters some difficulty was felt during 
the last elections in finding officials and non-officials of sufficient 
status to officiate as polling and presiding officers, we consider 
that it will be almost, if not altogether, impossible for some 
time to arrange for satisfactory electoral machinery capable of 
dealing with a sudden increase of this magnitude. Subject to 
these limitations we are in favour of as broad a franchise as 
possible, which will bring all classes within its scope, including 
the rural tenant and urban labourer. We consider this necessary 
not only for reasons of equity and fair play, but also to save 
those classes and the country from the lures and dangers of 
communism, towards which there is already a perceptible move- 
ment. We are of the opinion that unless this vast multitude — 
consisting of agricultural tenants and labouring classes — ^is 
given an immediate interest, however indirect, in the adminis- 
tration of the country, there is every likelihood of its being 
exploited by Bed *’ agents, who will not fail to make cajutal 
out of its Usabilities, by enlarging upon the shortcomings and 
iniquities of a constitution which seeks to exclude the working 
classes from the exercise of the franchise. 

27. It may be argued that the extension of the franchise to 
these classes will alter the complexion of the Legislatures ; and 
may in the near future result in the Legislatures being swamped 
by the nominees of these 'classes, and consequently affect the 
tone of the executive. This is possible, but it is not likely that 
this change will occur for a considerable time to come; and 
even if this forecast turns out to be true, it will merely lead 
to a change in the Gk>vern]hent by constitutional means, which 
will certainly be preferable to a revolutionary change brought 
about by direct communist inethods. We, therefore, consider 
that a substantial aud immediate advance, beyond the existing 
limits of the franchise, is necessary in order to reduce the* period 
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and stages leading to the a>mmon ideal of universal adult 
suffrage. We reoommend the adoption of the following revised 
standard of qualiff cations to start with, under the new constitu- 
tion ; with power vested in the various Legislatures to extend 
the franchise at their discretion. 

For the Council of State : Existing ^landard. 

For the Assembly : Present quahhcations spedfied for the 
Legislative Council. 

For the Legislative Council— 

(1) All persons paying Bs.d land revenue and local rate; 

(2) all agricultural tenants cultivating land paying Bs.lO 
in land revenue and local rates ; 

(3) all persons paying income tax; 

(4) all persons owning immovable property of the value 
of Ils.2,000 or more ; 

(5) all persons paying K8.72 per annum in house rent; 

(6) all graduates and Fellows of the University ; 

(7) all village headmen and village officials, t.e., 
lambardars, sufedposhes, inamdars and zaildars; 

(8) all members of local bodies ; 

(9) all retired non-commissioned officers and men of His 
Majesty’s army in India, Boyal Indian Marine and Air 
Force. 

If the above property qualifications are adopted and a gradual 
widening of the franchise is effected by reducing these property 
qualifications after each successive election, it should be possible 
to attain adtilt suffrage after three or four elections, that is within 
the next 15 or 20 years. 

Nature of Constituencies. 

28. At present all the constituencies in this province both 
for the Central Legislature and the Provincial Council are single 
member constituencies. We consider this arrangement to be 
satisfactory and do not recommend any change in the existing 
system in this respect. 

Method of Election. 

29. Election to the Provincial Legislatures by a direct vote 
as at present should continue. We, however, recommend for 
consideration the suggestion '' that a certain proportion of the 
members of the Assembly should be returned by the Provinda! 
Councils.” This proposal, probably, emanates from a desire to 
secure the return of better representatives to the Assembly, The 
experience of the last three general elections indicates a tend- 
ency on the part of our best men to seek election to the local 
Legislatures in prefe^rence to the Assenibly, even if the former 
involves a stifter contest. It is claimed &at members sent to 
the Assembly through the Provindal Le|^lativ6 Councils will 
be more representative and better qualified, since they will have 
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to face originally a more popular electorate as compared with 
the memhers elected direct under a comparatively restricted 
franchise, and will have to satisfy subsequently a more intelli- 
gent and responkble, though restricted, electorate before they 
can be finally elected. There is a great deal to be said for this 
point of view, and we are inchned to think that the suggestion, 
if adopted, is likely to secure the election of comparatively 
better representatives from the provinces, and as a consequence 
will tend to improve the tone of the Legislative Assembly. An 
additional and a more important reason in support of this sug- 
gestion is that Provincial Legislatures will have the benefit of 
direct representation in the Assembly, which will be useful on 
occasions when matters affecting the Provincial Councils are 
under consideration in the popular Central Legislature. If the 
proposal is accepted, we would recommend that 20 per cent, 
of the members to the Assembly should be elected by the Pro- 
vincial Councils. 

Size and Extent of Constituencies. 

30. The present constituencies for the Legislative Assembly, 
and some of the constituencies for the Provincial Council, are 
much too large to give the representative or his constituents even 
a remote chance of keeping in touch with each other. In these 
cases the relationship between the two is more imaginary than 
real. The remaining constituencies for the Provincial Council 
are generally confined to a single district and are, therefore, 
comparatively better proportioned. In these the member and his 
constituents can maintain, and generally do maintain, real 
touch. It is, however, by no means an easy matter for a 
member to traverse. the whole of his constituency even once 
during his term. In some districts where distances are long, 
and means of communication difficult, it is physically impossible 
for him to do so. Although in the majority of cases it is possible 
for the representative to keep in touch with his constituency, 
the extent of the constituencies does not permit of their being 
“ nursed ” or properly canvassed. We are, therefore, of the 
opinion that the size of the constituencies should be appreciably 
reduced to allow the candidates and members to get in real and 
direct touch with the electees. This can only be done by en- 
larging the Provincial Legislatures and our proposals under this 
head will be found in a subsequent paragraph. 

31. With regard to the classification of constituencies as rural 
and urban, we are of the opinion that the existing arrangement 
must continue. We further recommend that all towns with a 
population of 5,000 or more should be included in the urban 
constituencies. This is necessary for the purpose of presery- 
mg homogeneity of interests — ^as a small town is urban in its 
characteristics and outlook — and to avoid any undue advantage to 
the town areas with compact voters as against rural areas with 
electors distributed over a large and scattered area. A greats 
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deal of importance is naturally attached to a just and proper 
distribution of seats between rural and urban populations. The 
present line of division which marks off the urban population 
from the rural is a town of 10,000 inhabitants or upwards. On 
this basis the proportion of the urban to the rural population is 
approximately as one to 10. We propose to fix the line of 
division at 6,000 or upwards# If this proposal is accepted the 
urban population will rise in proportion by 1 per cent. 

32. The proportion of seats allotted to the urban and rural 
population by the Southborough Committee was as follows : — 

Urban 10, that is, 18' 5 per cent. 

Bural ... ... ... 44, that is, 81*6 per cent. 

33. The Parliamentary Joint Committee regarded the rural 
representation thus given as disproportionately low and recom- 
mended that it should be increased. The Punjab Government, 
in deference to this opinion of the Joint Committee, proposed an 
addition of four seats to the rural share. But as a result of 
subsequent changes suggested by the Government of India, 
the final distribution between the urban and rural population 
stood ae follows : — 

Urban 13 seats, that is, 20‘3 per cent. 

Rural 61 seats, that is, 79*7 per cent. 

It is obvious that the disproportion pointed out by the Joint 
Committee was further accentuated instead of being* mitigated 
by the final arrangement. 

34. A glance at pages 20 and 21 of the Memorandum (Part I) 
prepared by the Punjab Government will further illustrate the 
serious grievance which the rural population in the province has 
in respect of the share allotted to it. On an average the urban 
population has one seat for every 128,646 persons and every 
9,659 votes, while the rural population has one seat for every 
372,796 persons and every 11,184 voters. The Non-Muham- 
madan rural population in whose case one seat falls to the share 
of an average of 478,334 persons, is the hardest hit in this matter, 

36. It is true that even now the urban population is more 
vocal, better educated and better organised than the rural 
population. But the last 10 years have brought about a re- 
markable change in the way of educational advance and political 
consciousness in rural areas and the placid, pathetic content- 
ment ** of the peasant proprietors in the Punjab has been very 
seriously disturbed since the inception *of the reforms. Under 
the altered conditions of political outlook now prevailing in the 
countryside, considerations of both expediency and fair play 
demand that the disproportion noticed by the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee should now be rectified. 
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Elbctobatbs — Joint ob Shpabatb, 

36. The vexed subject of electorates has evoked a great deal 
of controversy in the country and has been receiving close 
attention from the leaders of the various political groups. In 
the Punjab, if anything, it has, for some time, received even 
greater }>rominence than elsewhere. Strong exception is taken 
by a section of the population to the principle of separate elec- 
torates being extended to a community which — though backward 
educationally and economically — happens to be numerically in 
a majority in the province. Other reasons urged against this 
system are : that it creates and maintains a communal outlook 
and tends to check the cultivation of a national spirit ; that it 
encourages the formation of parties in the Legislature on com- 
munal lines and hampers the growth of parties on political, 
economic or social bases; that it gives an opportunity to the 
bureaucracy to play one community against the other and to 
perpetuate the policy of divide and rule ” ; that it tends to 
aggravate communal discord and thus retards national progress. 
Some of the more common arguments advanced by the other 
side in reply to those given above are that the interests of an 
economically and educationally backward community cannot be 
safeguarded unless it is allowed a free choice in the selection of 
its representatives; that if common electorates are introduced, 
the money-lenders and the financially stronger community will 
be able to influence the voters of the backward and poorer com- 
munities and get their own nominees elected, which will prac- 
tically mean the backward communities being left unrepresented 
in the Legislatures; that the system does not stand in the way 
of parties being formed on political and economic bases ag 
evidenced by the formation of parties during the last three 
Councils ; that so long as the atmosphere remains charged with 
communal bias and mistrust it will be highly detrimental to the 
interests of the country, and the growth of nationalism, to intro- 
duce a system which is likely to create further dissensions ; that 
the premature introduction of a system which depends on mutual 
good-will and confidence for its successful and equitable working, 
instead of bringing the communities closer, may result in a 
set-back which may take a considerable time to make up. 

37. We think that both sides unnecessarily emphasise the 

merits and blemishes of the present system. Reasonable 
Muslims do not claim perfection for the system and at best regard 
it as a temporary expedient, a continuance of which is thought 
to be necessary only so long as the present unfortunate tension 
and attitude of mutual suspicion lasts. They appreheiid that 
the introduction of common electorates,, at this stage, instead of 
pzwing a panacea for the communal malady, may further accen- 
tuate communal discord, as in the mood of the people 

elections canimt but be fought on communal lines. This view 
Is shared by others than Muslims, including some prominent 
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Hindus, and is also endorsed by the official members of the 
Punjab Government . 

38. While we are at one with those who look forward to an 
early change in the conditions which may make it possible, with- 
out any serious risk, to replace communal electcnates by open 
electorates, we feel that it will not be in the interests of the 
province or the country to recommend an immediate change 
which may carry with it the grave risk of intensifying differ^cea 
and widening the schism between the two major communities. 
We would prefer to attain the ideal by a process of mutual under- 
standing, even at the risk of some delay rather than precipitate 
matters, by forcing a premature change in the teeth of opposi- 
tion, which may lead to further complications and estrangement. 

39. We visualise that with the advent of full responsibility, 
an equitable adjustment of the differences between and the 
claims of the various parties will only be a question of time, and 
it will not take long to bring about a real and lasting union 
between the different classes and communities. It would be far 
better to wait for an amicable settlement of the points at issue 
than to insist upon an arbitrary solution of these difficulties at a 
time when neither of the parties is in a mood to compromise. 

40. At the same time we would appeal to the advocates as well 
as the detractors of the present system, to bear in mind that it 
is, after all, only a means to an end. The primary object is to 
secure a real and direct representation to the various classes and 
interests in the province. If it is sought to substitute common 
electorates in the place of communa] electorates, it would be far 
more profitable if the various parties concentrated their energies 
on creating an atmosphere which would make this charge 
possible, instead of wasting their time in trying to magnify l£e 
merits and disadvantages of the differont systems, a pastime 
which can only result in putting off the consummation of this 
desire. 

41. There is yet another difficulty in the way of an immediate 
introduction of common electorates. It is admitted by the ad- 
vocates of the Nehru Beport that adult suffrage is a condition 
precedent to the introduction of joint electorates. Since, for 
reasons already mentioned in a preceding paragraph, the 
immediate adoption of universal suffrage is impra^icable, it 
necessarily follows that common electorates must be kept in 
abeyance till such time as universal suffrage can be introduced. 

42. We therefore, recommend that for the present separate 
electorates must continue for the Muslims; and also for the 
Sikhs, if they. so desire. 

43. We understand that the Europeans and An^o^Indians 
wish to be represented in the various Legislature % election 
through separate electorates. We see no reason why ttoy should 
be deprived of an opportunity of returning their representatives 
through their own electorates. 
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44. We would also extend this system to Indian Christians in 
case they desire to secure direct representation by election. 

45. While we do not consider it either possible or desirable to 
hx any time limit after which the system of separate electorates 
must automatically disappear, we would suggest that a clause 
should be inserted in the revised constitution permitting any 
community to abandon separate electorates, if two-thirds of that 
particular community in the Legislature concerned vote for the 
abolition of separate representation, and this is confirmed in 
the next succeeding Council after a general election by a like 
majority of the members of that community. 

46. We also think that it may be useful to give effect to the 
suggestion of the Honourable the Revenue Member* by throwing( 
open all constituencies whether Muslim, Hindu, Sikh or others 
to the members of all the communities irrespective of their creed 
This will be a step forward towards the goal of joint electorates. 

Growth of Informed Opinion. 

47. During the last nine years there has been a perceptible 
change among the masses; and an increasing interest is now 
being evinced by the people in public affairs. The elections of 
members of the Legislatures have roused amongst the electorates 
a degree of politick consciousness, which has grown with each 
successive election. Electors are beginning to realise the advan- 
tages of selecting representatives who would safeguard and 
advance their interests in the Legislatures. The personal 
element, which was practically the sole factor in the selection of* 
representatives at the time of the first election, is being super- 
seded gradually by a desire to support candidates who are likely 
to place popular interests before any desire for personal gain. 
Interest in political matters is bound to increase rapidly with 
the broadening of the franchise and the devolution of further 
powers and responsibilities upon the Legislatures. 

Nomination of Officials and non-Officials as Members of 
Elected Bodies. 

48. The practice of nominating official members to the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, should cease as it hampers the 
growth of initiative and responsibility in the elected element of 
^ese bodies. A provision should, however, be made in the rules 
to enable the provincial Governments to nominate one or more 
officials, or experts, for specific purposes, when it is considered 
necessai^ to avail of their opnions or experience in any matter. 

49. We are definitely of opinion that the nominated non-official 
element should be entirely eliminated from the Central and the 
Provincial Legislatures. If it is considered necessary to give 

* Fuaiab Governinent Memorandum, Vol. II, Part V, page 55 (minutes 
by the unofficial members). • 




representation in the Legislatures to any particular class or 
interest, it should be secured by election and not by nomination. 

Nominated Members in the Local Bodies. 

50. In other bodies such as district boards, municipalities and 
smaji town committees, a limited number of officials and non- 
officials may be appointed by nomination. In the case of non- 
officials this method should be adopted only when it is found 
that an important section or interest will otherwise remain un- 
represented. In no case, however, should the nominated non- 
official element exceed one-tenth of the total strength of the boarc 
or committee. 

Suitability of Existing Areas. 

(a) Local Self-Government. 

51. We consider the existing arrangements under which 
districts and towns constitute the units for Local Self-Grovern- 
ment in the case of district boards, municipalities and small town 
committees, respectively, to be convenient and satisfactory. The 
experiment of creating smaller units by establishing tahsil boards 
and committees has proved unsuccessful. We do not consider 
that a reversion to this system will serve any useful purpose as it 
would merely result in overlapping and duplication of work, and 
would cause endless friction between the district and tahsil 
organisationsi 

(b) Village Panchayats. 

52. There is a great’ scope for the development of these village 
institutions. Village panchayats should be encouraged with a 
view to giving a direct interest to the people in the administra- 
tion of local affairs. There are considerable advantages and 
possibilities in organising these units, which can be profitably 
used for the purpose of “ uplift *’ work in rural areas, and in 
training people to take an intelligent and active part in the 
larger political issues, and in matters of social and economic 
interest. In addition to their other activities, panchayats will be 
useful in dealing with petty civil and criminal cases and to that 
extent relieve the civil and criminal courts of this work. 

Zail Panchayats. 

53. We further recommend that zail ” panchayats should 
be constituted to deal with inter-village disputes and matters of 
common interest. Besides adjusting differences, and co-ordinating 
activities of the village units the zail panchayats will be available 
for the purpose of conferring with other similar 'bodies and 
settling matters in which two or more zails are concerned. 

Pbovincul Areas. 

54. We are not in a position adequately to deal with this vaat 
and oomplex subject upon the material before ns. We, there- 
fore, propose to confine our examination, and observations, to* 
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schemes which affect oiir own pioyince or relate to adjacent 
areas about which we can speak with some knowledge and con- 
fidence. Suggestions for redistribution of areas or adjustment 
of existii^ l^undaries of provinces situated in remoter parts of 
India, with a view to securing homogeneity or administrative 
elQ&ciency will, no doubt, receive full and careful consideration at 
the hands of the Statutory Commission and the Central Com- 
mittee who are in possession of full information on the subject, 
and consequently are in a better position to deal with it. We 
are, however, of the opinion that except in the case of Sindh 
which has a strong case for immediate separation on geographical, 
linguistic, social and administrative grounds, any general redis- | 
tribution should preferably wait till after the next constitutional j 
advance, and in any case no re-adjustment of territories should \ 
take place without the consent of the people concerned. 

Cbbahon or a laugkr Pbovinob with Delhi as Nucleus. 

55. Amongst others a proposal has been made to constitute 
a larger province, by adding on to the present province of Delhi 
the whole of the Meerut division, and a portion of the Agra 
division from the United Provinces, and the Ambala Division 
from the Punjab. While t^ere may be advantages from 
the administrative point of view in reducing the size of the 
United Provinces, and there may be some justification for con- 
stituting a more or less homogeneous Jat province, to our mind 
the proposal has no attraction for the Punjab, or the Ambala 
Division which it is sought to sever from the Punjab. In the 
first place, the diversity m the tenancy and other provincial and 
local laws, would present almost insurmountable difficulties, 
as it would be no easy matter to select and promulgate laws 
and enactments, which would be acceptable to all the various 
components of the new province. It is most unlikely that the 
tenants of the Meerut and Agra divisions would acquiesce in the 
introduction of the Punjab enactments, while the Hindu Jats 
of the Southern Punjab can hardly be expected to view with 
equanimity any desire, or move, to scrap their cherished laws 
and privileges. 

56. There is yet another and a stronger objection to this 
scheme. 1%6 Ambala divisimi comprises predominantly the 
Hindn districts, and if it is taken away from the Punjab, it 
will i^uce the present strong Hindu minority* into a small 
minority, and thus upset the existing balance between the 
varibus communities. We consider that any large disparity 
between the communities in the present circumstances is un- 
desirable in the interests ot the province and good government. 
Am the cmnmunities are at present balanced, there is not even 
a rmote chance tor any one community to fom a cabinet on 

* Hindus are per cent, of the total population of the Province at 
present, hut will be reduced to 17 per cent, if the Ambala division is 
excluded. 
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communal lines. By disturbing the existing equilibrium we 
should be placing temptations in the way of the community 
which, would have a marked preponderance over others. Kiere- 
fore any scheme that will lead to a situation which we desire 
to avoid cannot be expected to receive our blessing. 

6-7. If, however, there is a strong and clearly expressed desire 
on the part of the majority of the population h^abiting the 
Agra, Meerut and Ambala divisions in favour of a separate pro- 
vince, the question will deserve serious consideration, for the 
territories comprised in these divisions have a strong claim for 
amalgamation on the grounds of linguistic, cultural and historical 
affinity. 

58. Delhi, as the capital of India, should remain, as at present, 
a unit by itself unaffected by leanings and prejudices of other 
provincial units. 

Separation and Extension op Ebforms to Sindh. 

59. We have already said that Sindh has a strong case for 
separation from Bombay. Apart from geographical, historic, 
economic, linguistic and administrative reasons which make their 
case unassailable the Sindhis, except for a very small minority, 
have demanded immediate separation. The vast majority behind 
the demand consists of Muslims and also includes Hindus and 
Parsis, and even the minority who have adopted an attitude of 
opposition only recently, were strongly in favour of separation 
not very many years agp. The separation of Sindh has been the 
subject of several resolutions passed by the Congress during the 
last nine or ten years, and Sindh finds a separate place in the 
scheme of provintes adopted by the Congress some eight years 
ago. It is significant that the decision of the Congress has never 
been challenged by the Sindhis themselves, and it is only during 
the last two or tluee years that a small minority, influenced by 
outside propaganda, have taken it into their heads to oppose 
the separation. In any case, we do not see any reaaon for 
thwarting the wishes of the great majority of the population 
merely because a small minority have recently taken up an 
attitude of opposition. 

60. We are not unmindful of the objections to the scheme on 
financial grounds. We, however, do not consider this to be a 
serious obstacle. Sindh has considerable potential resources 
which will become tangible with the advent of the Suk^ 
Barrage irrigation scheme. If the province is not self-suppoiffcmg 
at present, it will not be long before it is able to meet all 
legitimate financial demands for the purpose of administration 
and development. The province is expected to make rapid 
development in the agricultural and industrial spheres, while the 
well-known commercial enterprise of Sindhis dicwild receive added 
stimnlps as a result of improved eoonomic fc^dititons, broi:^ht 
about by the vast jrrigatibn scheme ^hich under construction. 
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Sindh has the further advantage of possessing a seaport, with a 
magnihoent haihour, which is capable of considerable develop- 
ment ; and Karachi is hkely to become an important seaport in 
the very near future. All these factors will make Sindh in course 
of time a prosperous province. Till such time as the new pro- 
vince is able to make both ends meet, any deficit in the provincial 
exchequer can be met by contributions from the Central Govern- 
ment. These contributions can be treated as loans, and should be 
funded and repaid by instalments when the financial resources 
of the new province are capable of liquidating this debt. Even 
if the Central Government is unwilling to make a direct con- 
tribution it should not be difficult to raise a loan — which will be I 
a productive debt — for the purpose of development, on the credit v 
of its vast potential income from the sale of land and other ^ 
sources, when the great irrigation project is completed. In view 
of this we consider that any objections to the separation of Sindh 
on financial grounds will not be valid. 

61. Moreover, it is not necessary that the provincial adminis- 
tration should be conducted on as costly a scale as in other 
provinces. By enforcing the strictest economy in administration, 
it may be possible to reduce the financial burden to a limit 
which the new province could well afford to shoulder after a few 
years. 

62. It would not be out of place to give an extract here from 
the Nehru Report in which the objections raised on financial 
grounds are disposed of in the following words ; — 

**' A denial of the right to self-determination on purely 
financial grounds, and there are no other that we think 
valid, is bound to impede the progress of Sindh. All the 
energy that should go to building up the life and work of 
the province would be spent in profitless agitation. If, 
however, this right is granted, subject to the people of 
Sindh shouldering their own financial burden, a strong 
impetus will be given to the new province to work and 
compete with the more advanced provinces.’* 

Extsension op Rbfokms to Abjbas othbr than thr Nine 
Fbovinobb. 

63. With regard to the extension of reforms to other than the 
nine provinces, we recommend — 

(1) Sindh . — ^That Sindh should be immediately separated 
from Bombay and formed into a separate province, and 
Aould have the same privileges extended to it as are pro- 
posed to be extended to other major provinces ; 

(2) BaluehUian . — That a beginning should be made in 
Baluchistan with a view to bringing it up to the level of 
more advanced provinces within a reasonable period ; 
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(3) North-West Frontier Province . — ^That the five settled 
districts of the North-West Frontier Province should be 
admitted to the benefits of the reforms on the lines of the 
Montford scheme immediately, and a provision should be 
made in the constitution for a further advance within a 
specified period in order to bring the North-West Frontier 
Province in line with the other major provinces within a 
reasonably short time. 

64. We understand that the extension of reforms to the 
North-West Frontier Province is objected to by some ofl&cials 
on two main grounds. In the first place it is contended, as in 
the case of Sindh, that the existing revenues of the province 
are not equal to the expenditure ; and that the province has to 
rely on contributions from the Government of India to meet the 
expenses of the present administration. It is argued that if it 
is not possible to meet the present expenditure from provincial 
revenues it would be still less possible to meet the increased 
cost of the reformed administration from the same source. That 
may be so, but we do not see any reason why the contributions 
from the Central Government should cease with the introduction 
of reforms. The North-West Frontier Province is the most 
important bulwark of the Indian Empire, and as such is entitled 
to ask for financial assistance from the rest of India for its 
upkeep. It stands in the position of a sentinel guarding the 
most vulnerable points 'in our vast land frontiers. A contented, 
strong and autonomous frontier province will contribute towards 
the stability and security of a self-governing India. Under these 
circumstances any contributions made by the Central Govern- 
ment will be fully justified and will constitute a proper charge 
on the Central revenue's. While we strongly advocate the con- 
tinuation of contributions from the Central Government, at the 
same time we believe that when the five settled districts are 
separated from the tribal territory, the revenue from these 
districts will be sufficient to meet the cost of the internal 
administration of the province. At present a considerable por- 
tion of the expenditure is incurred by the political department, 
for the purposes of supervision and control of the independent 
tribal territory. When the expenditure is split up and the 
province is relieved of this burden, it should not be difficult 
to balance the income and expefiditure, and if necessary, to 
augment the income by further tapping of provincial resources 

65. The other objection advanced against the introduction of 
reforms in the North-West Frontier Province is that the diffi- 
culties in the way of separating the tribal territory from the 
settled districts, and isolaWg the control and supervision of the 
independent area from the administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province, present formidable obstacles in -the way of the 
introduction of any chatige on the lines indicated above. We, 
however, do not consider the problem to be difficult of solution. 
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These objections can be met by appointing the head of the 
Frontier Province as Agent to the (^vernor-General in respect 
of independent tribal territory. In his dual capacity he will be 
in a position conveniently to co-ordinate the supervision and 
control of tribal areas with his duties as head of the North-West 
Frontier Province. His responsibilities and duties with regard 
to the settled districts will ^ identical with those of the heads 
of other provinces, while as Agent to the Govemor*General he 
will be directly responsible to the Governor-General as at present. 

66. The only other alternative which will satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Frontier people, is the adoption of the proposal 
to amalgamate the five settled districts with the Punjab. The 
Hindu minority is, however, equally opposed to this proposal,; 
while, we consider that the scheme will be unacceptable to the' 
Punjab Hindus also, since it will considerably reduce their'^ 
present proportion in this province, without offering any com- 1 
pensating advantage to the Frontier Hindus. The dis^vant- ' 
ages of disturbing the existing balance amongst the various 
communities of the Punjab have already been detailed by us in 
a previous paragraph and we, therefore, consider it desirable 
that the North-West Frontier Province should remain a separate 
unit, and the benefits of the reforms scheme should be extended 
to it on the lines suggested by us. We are of the opinion that 
the inauguration of reforms in the settled districts will have a 
healthy influence on the adjacent independent tribal areas and 
may, in course of time, lead to the solution of the vexed frontier 
problem. We feel that the neighbouring tribes cannot remain 
unaffected when they realise that their kith and kin in the 
settled districts possess substantial and effective powers of control 
and administration, with all the advantages of an autonomous and 
civilised government ; and they may be inclined to seek for their 
own people and territories similar advantages which will ensure 
to them a peaceful and settled administration, without the loss 
of their cherished freedom. 

PEOVINCIAL QOVEENMENTS. 

Size of the Provincial Legislatures. 

67. The numerical strength of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils must be appreciably increased in order to make them 
more representative and popular. We have suggested in a 
previous paragraph that unless the size of the constituencies is 
considerably reduced, it will be futile to expect any real con- 
nection between the representative and his constituents. It 
is, th^efe^e, necessary, that there should be a large increase in 
^e numbjsr of repr^ntatives elepted to the local Legislatures 
io en^le ftie size of the constituencies to be reduced. M!ore- 
over, present elected elenaent in the Councils is totallv in- 
adequate and out of proportion to the vast population of the 
wiouU provinces. Another consideration is that we have 
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advocated the introduction of the principle of full provincial 
autonomy ; that is, that the executive should be wholly respon> 
sible to the Legislature. In order to secure efficient and popular 
control of the executive by the Legislature, the numerical 
strength of the Legislatures must be considerably increased to 
make these institutions truly representative. We, therefore, 
recommend that the number of representatives in the Legislative 
Councils should be increased so as to secure the return of at 
least one member from every tahsil in the province. 

68. In the case of the Punjab, we consider that 200 members 
will not be too many for the size and importance of this province. 
At any rate, we consider 166 members to be the irreducible 
minimum, if it is intended to give adequate representation to 
the various districts in the province. 

Representations of various communities in the Punjab 
Legislative Council. 

69. The next question is to consider the distribution of these 
166 seats amongst the different communities and interests. This, 
however, is by no means an easy task, particularly in the case 
oi this province where there happen to be three communities 
instead of two as elsewhere. We have, in the case of the 
Punjab, now to deal with three communities for the purp(Jses of 
political controversies and adjustments, as the Sikhs, since the 
last thirty years or so claim to be a separate entity for political 
purposes, although they are closely connected with the Hindus 
by ties of blood and relationship, and a common social system.* 
It would be an easy matter to apportion these seats among the 
different communities on the basis of population. But we have 
to consider the question of allowing weightage to minorities 
according to the .circumstances of each province, with a view 
to giving them adequate representation and affording them a 
greater sense of security. This principle is easy of application 
where the difference between a majority and a minority is so 
great as to leave the strength of the majority community un- 
affected in spite of any weightage that may be allowed to the 
minorities. But in the case of the Punjab where the Muslims 
are in a bare majority, the problem offers many difficulties. 
Nevertheless we should be willing to apply the same principle 
in the Punjab, provided that it does not have the effect of 
reducing the Muslim majority into a minority. We consider 
that any controversion of this principal would lead to endless 
trouble and difficulties in other parts of India, and would retard 
national development on democratic lines. It has been sug- 
gested in some quarters that no single community should be 
allowed to be in an absolute majority as against a combination 
of all the minority communities. Those who desire to reduce 

* The Privy Council have held iif the famous case of Sardar B.val 
Singh’s will' that Sikhs are Hindus and are governed by the Hindu Law 
in matters of succession, etc. 
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the Muslim majorities in Bengal and the Punjab — as these are 
the only two provinces where the above doctrine is sought to be 
applied — do not see, or refuse to see beyond the limits of these 
provinces. If this principle were to be adopted, for instance, 
in the United Provinces or Madras, or for the matter of that, in 
any of the remaining provinces, the result would be ludicrous. 

70. Subject to the limitations cited above, we are prepared 
to give weightage to the Sikh community to the fullest possible 
extent. Although we feel that the Sikhs have nothing to fear 
from the Muslims in view of the community of economic interests 
between the two communities — and this view of ours is shared 
by the Sikhs themselves — we consider that a few extra seats 
allotted to the Sikhs will give them an added sense of security. 
We, however, do not consider the claims of the Sikhs as put 
forward before the Joint Conference by the representatives of the 
Chief Khalaa Diwan, to be fair or justifiable. While the Sikhs 
themselves admit that they do not apprehend any opposition 
from the Muslims with whom their interests largely coincide, at 
the same time their representatives have put forward claims and 
proposals which can have no other result than that of reducing 
the Muslim majority into a minority. This is borne out by the 
evidence of the representatives of the Chief Khalsa Diwan before 
the Joint Free Conference, as also by the letter addressed to 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru by Sardar Harnam Singh, Secretary of 
the Sikh League, which was published in the Civil and Military 
Gazette of the 14th February, 1929. In the course of this letter 
he says : 

‘ ‘ That the Muhammadans can apprehend no combination 
of Hindus and Sikhs against them in the Punjab is evident 
from the fact that the Sikhs have hitherto sid^ more often 
with the Muhammadans than the Hindus, especially as 
their interests as a rural and agricultural community have 
more often coincided with those of the Muhammadans.” 

In view of this expression of opinion, it would be equally true 
to say that the Sikhs have nothing to fear from the Muslims; 
and consequently, any demand which tends to reduce the 
Muslim majority into a minority is incompatible with these 
declarations. 

71. We quote below an extract from a letter pubFisbed by an 
influential Sikh gentleman — who claims to represent the views 
of the majority amongst the Sikhs — which inter alia describes 
the demands of the Sikh League as unfair and unjustifiable. He 
says — ^ 

” The position of those Sikhs, who demand the reservation 
of seats for their community, may sound reasonable hxit the 

* Letter of Sardar Gurdial Singh, a member of the All>lndia Congress 
Committee* published in the Civil and Military Gazette of the 4th March, 
1929.' 
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claims put forward by the Sikh League for the reservation 
of a share of representation far in excess of the numerical 
strength of the community, has no force and justification 
whatever, because the Nehru Committee has established 
population as a measure for the determination of the question 
of representation in the case of minorities. The demand 
of the League can be acceptable only if it is narrowed down 
to a {Kjint in accordance with the established principle. 
But so long as its opposition to the principle is there, the 
demand remains a dead letter.” 

72. We also wish to point out that the views expressed by the 
representatives of the Chief Khalsa Diwan have not been en- 
dorsed by the S lu roman i Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee or 
the Akali Dal, tw^o important organisations which command 
considerable influence amongst the Sikh community. The 
Nationalist Sikhs are also not in agreement with the demands 
put forward befoie the Joint Free Conference on behalf of the 
Sikhs. The three repi esentatives of this section in the Punjab 
Legislative Council have* only recently issued a statement which 
we reproduce below : — 

{Extract from the Tnbune of the Mth March 1929.) 

Lahore, March 22. 

“ Sardais Hira Singh, Narli, Partap Singh and Hari 
Singh, three Sikh Nationalist members of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council, liavc issued the following statement to the 
National Press ; — 

( ertaiii leac t ionary Sikh circles are making vigorous 
efforts to alienate the Sikhs from the national movement. 
A proposal is being prepared on behalf of the Sikh 
Leaguers in which .‘10 per cent, representation has been 
claimed by the Sikhs. A statement is about to be issued 
on this subject and signatures of the Sikh members of 
the Punjab Legislative Council are being obtained in 
support of this. We have refused to sign the statement 
when approached by certain Sikhs on behalf of the 
Sikh Ijeague. In addition to this the Sikh Leaguers 
are also asking us to leave the Nationalist party in a 
body. We have declined to do so as we have come 
to the Council on the Congress ticket and until the 
Congress directs ns to do so we are unable to take any 
action in the matter. {National Press.)** 

Kejphbsentation or Bri'Ci.\L Interests through Special 

CONSTlTUBiNCIES. 

73. Befoie we proceed to detail our suggestions with regard 
to the distribution of seats amongst the various communities in 

71062 O 
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the Legislature, it would be just as well to consider if the re- 
presentation of special interests — ^such as industry, commerce, 
land-holders and the university — through special constituencies, 
is at all necessary. Our experience of the last three Councils 
clearly indicates that these interests can be adequately represented 
by members returned through the general constituencies, while 
the labouring classes would have remained unrepresented but 
for recourse had to nomination. We cannot see any justification 
for the continuance of a system by which the former classes 
secure representation to the Legislature through special elector- 
ates consisting of a handful of voters as compared with the 
general constituencies which contain in some cases over 20,000 
electors. The effect of the present arrangement has been to 
inflate the size of the general constituencies by reducing their 
number, in order to provide for these miniature special con- 
stituencies. This appears to us to be an unnecessary encroach- 
ment upon popular premises. We would therefore recommend 
that these constituencies should be altogether abolished. If, in 
spite of these considerations, it is decided to retain all or any 
of these constituencies or to add to them, we would suggest that 
care should be taken to prevent the proportion of the various 
communities in the Legislature, as recommended by us, from 
being disturbed by the retention of the existing or the creation 
of new special constituencies. In other words, our recommenda- 
tions with regard to the distribution of seats should apply to the 
eventual representation assured to each community as the result 
of elections in all constituencies, general and special, in case the 
latter are retained. 

74. Since we are opjx)sed to any representation in the Legisla- 
ture through nomination, we would recommend that special 
constituencies should be formed to secure representation of 
labouring classes, in case it is decided to retain special con- 
stituencies for other interests. 

76. We, therefore, recommend for acceptance one of the follow- 
ing alternative proposals for apportioning the seats in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature amongst the various communities : — 

(1) In case special constituencies are abolished — 


Communities. 

Total. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians ... 

... 1 

Indian Christians 

... 2 

Sikhs 

.... 28 

Hindus 

... 61 

Muslims 

... 83 

Total 

. ... 166 
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(2) lu case special constituencies are retained — 
(a) Special Constituencies — 


Total, 


(1) Sikh land-holders 

1 

(2) Hindu land-holders 

1 

(3) Muslim land-holders ... 

... 2 

(4) Baloch Tumandars 

1 

(5) Punjab University 

... 1 

(6; Commerce 

1 

(7) Industnes 

1 

(8) Labour ... 

1 

(b) General Constituencies — 

Euroj>earis and Anglo-Indians 

1 

Indian Christians . . 

2 

Sikhs . . 

. 27 

Hindus 

47 

Muslims 

. 79 

Total 

... 165 


76. It will be noticed that in both cases Muslims have been 

allotted just one sent more than the others. This has been done 
with a view to conforming to the principle enunciated by both 
the Congress and the Muslim League and accepted by us, that 
under no circumstances should a majority be reduced to a 
minority.'*' ’ 

77. In view of the over^^ helming pret>onderance of electors of 
one community, and the exi)erience of the past three elections, 
the University and the Industries constituencies have been 
treated as Hindu seats. The Commerce seat may go either to 
a European or to a Hindu. On the other hand, the Labour seat 
has been counted as a Muslim seat. 

7B. We should have liked to see one seat provided for retired 
Indian Officers of the Army, by creating a separate constituency 
in case special constituencies are retained. But the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of forming a suitable constituency, which 
will secure adequate and real representation to this class, make 
it almost impossible to devise a scheme which would give them 
direct representation. One or even two all-Punjab constituencies 
in their case would be of no use in achieving this object. 

79. We also find that soldier electors are in an over- 
whelming majority in some districts and in consequence have 

* One of us (Rai Sahib Chaudhri C^h^u Ram), is of opinion that in the 
matter of distribution of seats in the Punjab we should abide by the 
Lucknow Pact, viz., the number of seats in the Provincial Council should 
be divided equally between the Muslims and non-Muslims. With this end 
in view, the strength of the Council should be fixed at an even number. 
If, however, an odd number is decided upon, it will be more consistent 
with fairness to allot the extra seat to Muslims. 
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a considerable advantage over other voters. They are thus in a 
position to get their own nominees returned in those districts 
if they so desire. But for this fact and the difficulties in the 
way of forming suitable constituencies we should have recom- 
mended special representation for this class. We feel, however, 
that the legitimate claims of this deserving class will be ade- 
quately safeguarded so long as the retired and discharged soldiers 
retain the right of vote, and w^e have recommended that this 
privilege should be continued. 

80. It will be seen that under the proposed division Sikhs get 
28 seats out of 166, that is, 10 seats more than they are entitled 
to on the basis of population. This gives them a little less than 
17 percent, representation, that is, 6 per cent, in excess of their 
share, or- in other words 66 per cent, extra seats as compared 
with their legitimate quota according to their numbers. It will 
be noticed that it is impossible to give them any further weight- 
age except by encroaching very seriously upon the legitimate 
rights of other communities. As it is, we apprehend that the 
proposed arrangement may be considered by some as unduly 
stretching the principle of weigh tage, beyond reasonable limits. 
On the other hand, Muslims get 6 per cent less than their due 
share. 

81. Our Muslim colleagues feel that there is a great deal of 
force behind the claim of the Punjab Muslims for an allotment 
of seats in the Provincial Legislative Council on the basis of 
population, i.e., 55 per cent, seats to the Muslims. But in 
view of the principle enunciated above and also having regard 
to the situation in which the Muslims are placed in provinces 
other than the Punjab and Bengal, they agree that the Muslim 
representation in the Punjab Legislative Council under the exist- 
ing circumstances may l)e fixed at a bare majority of one. 

Official Block. 

82. As already stated in a previous paragraph, we are strongly 
opposed to any seats being filled in the Provincial Legislatures 
by nomination. This objection applies equally to the appoint- 
ment of official members. We have, however, suggested that 
provision should be made in the constitution for the appointment 
of officials and experts, as additional members for specific pur- 
poses and periods. We consider that the presence of the official 
element in the Legislature is detrimental to the growth of 
initiative and responsibility amongst the non-official members 
which is necessary to ensure a smooth and equitable working of 
the constitutional machinery. 

83. A suggestion has been made that the official element should 
be retained, but that they should not have the right to vote. 
This proposal obviates the main objection againsj; their appoint- 
ment as members of the Legislature. We would not oppose 
this proposal, provided power is vested in the Legislature to 
eliminate the official element at their discretion, after a specified 
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period, of sjay, 10 years. We however, widi to make it clear that 
if the' official members are retained, they should be additional 
members so as not to affect the composition of the Liegislatures 
as recommended by us. 

Life of the Leqisiatures. 

84. We consider that the term of three years is inadequate, 
and recommend that the life of the Council under the revised 
constitution should be fixed at five years. While elections at 
shorter period were perhaps necessary in the beginning in order 
to train the electors, and create an interest amongst the masses 
in larger political issues, and in matters of public concern, we 
think that the time has come when the period between general 
elections must be extended. The electors have had sufficient 
schooling by this time, and an extension by two years in the life 
of the Legislature will not make any appreciable difference in 
this connection. On the other hand, the present short term does 
not give the representatives a fair chance of exerting themselves 
in the discharge of their duties to the full extent. Tlie first year 
is spent in settling down and learning the procedure, while 
in the third year they have to again start canvassing for the 
next general election. Thus they are allowed only one year during 
which they can, if they are so inclined, work with peace of 
mind. Most important of all, continuity of policy is impossible 
under a three years* Council, and as it is expected that the new 
conditions of Government will give to the Councils a direct 
control over administrative and executive departments, it is 
essential that there should not be the frequent changes implied 
iaa three-year period. 

85. Further, the expenses of contesting an election make it 
impossible for a man with modest means to stand the fiinancial 
strain involved in contesting elections in quick succession. Under 
the circumstances it is our considered opinion that the present 
period of three years should be extended to five years. 

Second Chambers. 

86. We wish to record our emphatic objection to the formation 
of second chambers in the Provinces. At any rate we are quite 
clear in our minds with regard to our own Province. The con- 
stitution of a second chamber in the Punjab would only result 
in a duplication of the popular Provincial Legislature. We do 
not see any advantage in constituting a second chamber which 
can hardly be expected to have a tone or completion different 
from those of the more popular Legislature, when the representa- 
tives in both Houses are ^wn from practically the same clssses 
and represent identical interests. Any safeguards which may be 
necessary in order to place a check on any undesir^le pio- 
pensities on the part of the Legislature can be secured by invest- 
ing the Governor with the power of veto, and incorporating soxh 
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other proyisi<mB in the constitution as would give hinn sufficient 
powers to deal with tiie situation in an emergency, or when 
the occasion demands bis interference. 

Peovinoial Executive. 

87* We next come to the question of constituting the executive 
government in the provinces. We may mention at the outset 
that we are in favour of the fuUest possible autonomy being 
granted to the Provinces compatible with the security and 
lability of the country as a whole. We will, however, advert 
to this question at some length in a subsequent paragraph as it 
is a matter of great importance, and involves a discussion of 
the merits and demerits of the federal as compared with the 
unitary system of Government. 

Dtabchy. 

88. We are emphatically of the opinion that dyarchy must be 
replaced immediately by a unitary form of Government in the 
province. The Punjab is peihaps the only province where 
dyarchy has been wmrked with uniform success during the last 
eight years. It should not, however, be concluded from this 
that the achievement is due to any merits inherent in the 
system itself. On the contrary it has been pointed out by 
both the official and non-official witnesses that the personal 
element, more than an 3 rthing else, was mainly responsible for 
the successful working oi this complex system in this province. 
The Punjab has been fortunate in having Governors and 
Ministers, during this period of transition, who were fully alive 
to the limitations and complexities of the present constitution, 
and decided to work it on the lines and in the spirit in which 
the authors desired it to be worked. If there was no conflict or 
deadlock it was due to a genuine desire for co-operation and 
mutual understanding on the part of the reserved and trans- 
ferred sides of the Government, as also between the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature. There is, however, very little in the 
system which can be commended for its intrinsic value. All 
that can be said in its defence is that it was devised as a transi- 
tioiial expedient only, and as such it has served its purpose with 
Varying degrees of success, or otherwise, according to the cir- 
cumstanoes prevailing in each province. A system which de- 
pends on the personal idiosyncrasies of individuals for its 
successful workiiig cannot be regarded as a suitable basis on 
which to construct a superstructure of democratic institutions; 
and the scxmer it is replaced by a more rational and workable 
^pstem, the better it will be for everyone concerned. 

82. The Punjab deserves credit for vroridng this complex 
igrstm successfully, and has thereby proved its capacity for 
carrying on the administration soocessfully under drcumstaiioes 
wteo other provinoes have partiairj or comidetely given way in 
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the face of difficulties and defects inherent in the present consti- 
tution. Dyarchy has, however, exhausted its usefulness, if any, 
and no one will regret to see the end of this cumbrous and con- 
fused system. The question of allocation of funds between the 
reserved and transferred departments, under this system, has 
been responsible for a great deal of friction between the two 
sides of the Gk)vernment in the various provinces. The Punjab 
has very little to complain of even on this score, as the harmony 
amongst the Government members and the Ministers has never 
been in danger of being disturbed on this account. This happy 
atmosphere has to a large extent been due to the conciliatory 
attitude of the Legislative Council. Nevertheless, the system 
bristles with difficulties and offers abundant opportunities for 
deadlocks and confusion, and therefore deserves to be relegated 
to the archives of the Government Secretariat as a constitutional 
relic of the transitional period. 

90. With the abolition of dyarchy, the only other form of 
executive government which is left is a unitary form of govern- 
ment. We, therefore, recommend that the future executive 
of this province, under the revised constitution, should consist 
of a Governor with a cabinet, consisting of not less than four 
and not more than seven Ministers including the Chief Minister, 
which would be responsible to the Legislature. The Chief 
Minister would be appointed by the Governor, and the other 
Ministers also by the Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Minister. This is essential if it is sought to secure the joint 
responsibility of the Ministers. So far as this province is con- 
cerned, we are quite clear and certain in our minds, that such 
a cabinet would be a representative one, as it will be practically 
impossible for any one community to form a cabinet consisting of 
members of that community alone. The suggestion that the 
Ministers should be selected from amongst the various com- 
munities irrespective of party considerations, if adopted, would 
cut at the very roots of the principles of responsible Govern- 
ment. It is inconceivable that a cabinet constituted on the lines 
suggested could survive even for a day. It is, however, more 
than probable that a “ mixed cabinet ” will be constituted 
voluntarily which will include members of all the communities 
belonging to one or more parties which agree to work together. 
The balance between the various communities is a sufficient 
safeguard against the possibility of any communal oligarchy 
being established in the province. 

Official Members of thb Cabinet. 

91. We may mention here that we have given full and careful 
consideration to the suggestion contained in the official memor- 
andum with regard to the appointment of one official member 
to the cabinet. We have tried to devise means whereby effect 
can he given to this proposal without affecting the responsibility 
of the popular c£ft>inet. We must, however, confess that we have 
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found it absolutely impracticable to incorporate the suggestion 
of the official members of the Punjab Government in our recom- 
mendations, as we find that it would be impossible to do so 
without perpetuating some sort of dyarchy. The main argu- 
ments advanced in favour of this proposal are in our opinion not 
sufficiently strong or convincing to justify the retention of 
dualism, even in a modified form, in the future constitution of 
the provincial government. We consider that the heads of 
departments and the permanent official secretaries will adequately 
meet the needs of the situation, as Ministers can always take 
advantage of the advice and experience of these officials. 

92. With regard to the second argument, it is inconceivable 
that any particular cabinet will not contain even one Minister 
who will be in a position to assist the Governor and to advise 
him, when required, with regard to those matters in which the 
Governor may not have any previous experience or knowledge. 
In the case of a civilian Governor such occasions will be few 
and far between. The authors of this proposal have themselves 
admitted the apparent anomaly in giving a place in the cabinet 
to an official member. They have tried to minimise the dis- 
advantages by suggesting that he should not hold any definite 
or important portfolio. After giving careful consideration to the 
various aspects of this proposal, we have come th the conclusion 
that any little advantage that might accrue as a result of embody- 
ing this proposal in the constitution is far outweighed by the 
disadvantages which will result from the retention of dyarchy 
in any form under the revised constitution. 

93. There is yet another and a stronger objection to this 
proposal, and that is, that the adoption of this system would 
draw the permanent officials into the vortex of politics, which 
is from every point of view undesirable. It is not difficult to 
visualise the delicacy of the position of the official member in 
the event of the cabinet going out of office as a result of a vote 
of the Legislature. In such a case the official member would 
be in a most awkward predicament, as he would have to 
vacate office with the other members of the cabinet and either 
revert to the post which he held prior to his appointment 
as a member of the cabinet, or else retire from the service. 
In the former case he will be carrying back with him his 
political views as also his leanings and sympathies for one 
or the other of the political parties and may find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to serve under a Ministry with views diametrically 
opposed to his own, and which may have been responsible for 
ousting him and his colleagues from office. In the latter case 
be may be sacrificing his interests by a premature retirement. 
There is one other possible alternative apd that is, that he may 
be reappointed as a member of the new cabinet. Such a course 
can have but one result, that of sounding the death-knell of 
the' principle of mponsible government and of joint re- 
sponsibility amemgst the members of the cabinet. At the same 
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time, it is difficult to conceive that the official member will be 
capable of changing his views and policy, like a chameleon, with 
each succeeding cabinet. In view of these difficulties and 
anomalies, we are not in a position to endorse the suggestion of 
the official members. 

94. There is, however, a way out of the difficulty which in 
our opinion will meet the situation without violating the canons 
of democratic government or the principles of joint responsi- 
bility amongst the cabinet. We propose that the Chief Secretary, 
who is invariably a senior and experienced office: , should be 
the cx-ufficio secretary of the cabinet. This will enable him to 
place his advice and ex|>€rience at the disposal of the cabinet 
when required, and at the same time to keep the Governor 
informed of the views and activities of the cabinet. The 
arrangement proposed by ns, while securing the advantages 
outlined in the official scheme, eliminates its undesirable 
features and obviates the necessity of retaining dyarchy in any 
iorm . 

J('L\T RESPONSIBILIIY OF MINISTERS. 

95. The Ministers will be directly and jointly resjx>nsible to 
the legislature and the cabinet will stand or fall together. The 
Governor will ask the member who ^'ommands the largest follow- 
ing among tlie members of the legislature to suggest the names 
of other Ministers belonging to his own or to some other party 
prepared to (‘o-operate' with his own. We wish to emphasise 
that unless the cabinet is fonned on a popular basis and is 
amenable to the influence of the legislature, it cannot b© cor- 
rectly (k'senbed as a democratic executive. 

Party system. 

96. The party system is a necessary ingredient of any repre- 
sentative government and consequently when the reformed 
Councils came into existence the outstanding [lersonalities in the 
Council naturally started forming some sort of parties from 
amongst the members of the Council. It was not, however, till 
the second Council that this desire to form parties on the basis of 
common interests took concrete shape by the formation of the 
National Unionist party and the Nationalist group. The 
National Unionist party was the Ministerial party while the 
Nationalist party constituted ‘the opposition. In the third 
Council, another party, the National Keform party came into 
existence. All the three parties profess to be non-communal. 
The National Unionists and the Nationalists include men of all 
faiths, while the National Eeform party which at present con- 
sists of Hindus alone, has nevertheless a non-communal name, 
and from the way it has been denouncing communalism, it may 
be hoped that it will sooner or later shed its communalism and 
become really a political party, thus altering its present com- 
munal complexion. During the second Council for some time 
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there was no Mtibaxoinadan Minister in the cabinet, but the 
Hindu Minister belonged to the National Unionist party and 
depended on and received the support of his party. This is in 
itself sufficient proof, if one were needed, of the fact that a 
beginning has been made in the direction of forming parties on 
economic and political lines instead of on communal lines. 
The Nationalist group consists of members belonging to all the 
three communities, and men of rural as well as urban extraction, 
who profess common political views. We believe that with the 
devolution of further power and responsibilities, the tone and 
complexion of these parties will still further be altered, and the 
tendency to form parties on economic and political lines will be 
much more conspicuous. 

97. We also feel that the presence of the official block with a 
solid phalanx of votes has to spme extent been responsible for 
keeping the communal issue alive in the legislature. With the 
disappearance of the official block, the formation of a hetero- 
geneous Ministry depending for its existence on the combined 
support of the official element and co-religionists of the re- 
spective Ministers will become impossible. While the future 
cabinets may, and in all probability will, contain members of all 
the three communities, these would, most probably, belong to 
the same party or to two or more groups prepared to work 
together. The failure to insist on joint responsibility amongst 
the Ministers, made it possible in the past for the Ministers to 
act independently of each other, and to rely on the official block and 
the members of their respective communities to keep them in 
office. The disappearance of dyarchy will make such tactics 
impossible ; and, under 'the .principle of joint responsibility 
amongst the Ministers any tendency which may still exist to 
form parties on the communal basis will soon disappear. 

Powers of the Governor 

98. We visualise the Governor as the constitutional head of 
the Government in the provinces under the revised constitution. 
We, however, consider that it would be necessary for him to 
have a> considerable reserve of power which he may be able to 
utilise in cases of emergency, and to check any violation of the 
provisions of the constitution. We believe that he will, if at 
all, require to use these reserve powers on extremely rare 
occasions; and in time these reserve powers will gradually fall 
into desuetude for want of occasions few: their exercise. It may, 
however, be necessary to use some of these powers during the 
first few years, when the new legislatures and the popular cabi- 
nets are settling down to work. We agree with the official 
members of the Punjab Government that the Governor must 
have the power, in the last resort, of temporarily taldng over the 
administration in case of a breakdown the constitutional 
machinery. 
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99. In the Legislative field we have no objection to a change 
in the wording of section 72-E of the Government of India Act 
as suggested by the official members. They recommend that 
instead of the words *' essential for the dis^arge of responsi- 
bility of the subject,” the following words should be substituted : 
” essential for maintaining the safety, tranquillity and financial 
stability of the province.” As regards all Bills, the existing 
powers of the Governor are, to refuse assent; to return for con- 
sideration ; to reserve ; and to stop proceedings, under the re- 
spective sections of the Government of India Act. We would 
leave all these powers with the Gk>vemor as at present. We 
would also leave with the Governor his existing jx>wers in the 
financial field. We have no objection to the addition proposed in 
paragraph 37, part II, of the official memorandum of the Punjab 
Government, volume II. We would also leave to the Governor 
the power of veto in certain matters as at present. 

100. Any powers of supervision or interfeionce in cases of 
emergency that may be reserved for the Governor-General shall 
be exercised through the Governor, and to that extent the 
Governor will be the agent of the Governor-General. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that this does not imply any 
interference by the central legislatures, however constituted, with 
the provincial administration. 

pRQVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

101. As already stated, we are in favour of full provincial au- 
tonomy being granted to the provinces. By this we mean the 
transference of all subjects to popular Ministers responsible to 
the legislatures. It is a matter for gratification that the official 
members of the Punjab Government after full and careful con- 
sideration of the various factors and arguments, for and against 
the proposal, have in the end come to a similar conclusion. We 
cannot but congratulate these members on their statesmanlike 
and far-sighted decision. We consider that the safeguards pro- 
posed by us will provide adequate protection against any un- 
constitutional tendencies on the part of the legislature or the 
Ministers. The powers of veto and interference vested in the 
Governor in the legislative and the financial fields, furnish 
further safeguards against any break-down of the constitutional or 
legislative machinery. On examination it will be found that 
those powers are so extensive and complete that they fully cover 
all the various spheres of administration in the province, and 
contain adequate provision for safeguarding the interests of the 
minorities if and when necessary. 

Law and Order. 

102. The transference of law and order has been opposed in 
certain quarters mainly on the ground that efficiency and dis- 
cipline in the departments concerned would be prejudicially 
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affected as the result of their transfer to the control of a popular 
Minister. It is also emphasised that pressure from within the 
legislature as well as from without may, on occasions, be brought 
to bear upon the Minister in charge, and thus result in making 
this department a pawn in the game of politics. We are not at 
all convinced by this argument which we consider to be nothing 
more than a mere conjecture, and as indicating an unnecessarily 
pessimistic outlook. It is true that the police department has 
been made a target of adverse comment in the various legisla- 
tures. This is mainly due to the belief that the police is in 
reality only a strong arm of the present bureaucratic Govern- 
ment. So long as this department remains reserved, it is not 
unlikely that strong criticism will continue to be directed against 
the department. We are, however, fully confident that with 
the transference of the department to the control of a Minister 
responsible to the legislature, any unnecessary and uncalled-for 
hostility, to which it is at present subject, will cease. When the 
police becomes a transferred subject, it will no longer be regarded 
as a weapon in the hands of the bureaucracy to be used against 
politicians of advanced views, or for the purpose of subduing 
national and p^)pular movements; on the contrary it will be 
looked upon as an agency for ensuring internal peace and 
security. It must be remembered that the department of police, 
although a reserved subject, has been under Indian members of 
the Executive Council in some of the provinces, and the highest 
authorities have admitted that this has not led to any lowering 
of efficiency or discipline. In our own province, while the 
legislature has often vehemently impeached the conduct and 
demeanour of the police, there is not a single instance w^here 
funds for this department have been withheld by the Legisla- 
ture except in cases where minor cuts w^ere sometimes effected 
for reasons of economy, not only in the police but also m other 
departments as well. 

103. The Punjab Police Committee of 1926 recommended an 
additional recurring expenditure of no less than 20 lakhs of 
rujiees with a view to improving the efficiency of the force. The 
Punjab Government, in view of the prevailing financial string- 
ency, accepted proposals involving an expenditure of 16 lakhs 
only ; and prepared a scheme with the object of giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Police Committee gradually. These 
proposals, which involved a considerable amount of expenditure, 
were accepted by the Council without demur. While the criti- 
asm of the police has been generally confined to a handful of 
politicians who subscribe to extreme political views, the Council 
on the whole has continuously shown a due sense of responsibility 
in supporting the Government whenever it became necessary to 
do so. A perusal of the debates in the Legislature during the 
past eight years, and of the recent discussion in the Council on 
the unfortunate incident at the Lahore railway station, on the 
occasion of the arrival of the Statutory Commission, will furnish 
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abundant proof — if further proof were needed — of the fact that 
the Council has always been prepared to take a sane view even 
when a subject which has excited considerable feeling amongst 
the public, has come up for discussion. In view of these facts, 
we consider that any opposition to the transfer of this depart- 
ment will be strongly resented by persons of all shades of opinion. 
If this subject is not transferred it would mean the continuation 
of dyarchy which would lead to a strong wave of resentment, and 
might create a situation which would make the administration of 
this department extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
when it happens to be the solitary subject beyond the reach of 
popular control. We are afraid that any such decision would 
have the effect of counteracting any feeling of satisfaction and 
contentment that may be engendered as a result of further 
political advance in the country. We, therefore, strongly en- 
dorse and recommend the views of the official members of the 
Punjab Government regarding the transfer of all subjects in the 
province, without any reservation, to popular control under the 
revised constitution. 

Relations between the central and provincial 

GOVERNMENTS. 

104. We are of ojiinion that the power of supervision and in- 
terference vested in the central government should be limited to 
the subjects in which the central government is directly inter- 
ested, and to such other matters and occasions as the mainten- 
ance of the sec-ui’ity and stability of the country as a whole may 
necessitate. Such control and suj)ervi8ion would ordinarily 
be exercised through the Governor. To give effect to these 
proposals it would be necessary to divide the central and pro- 
vincial subjects carefully into two clear-cut compartments. 
This is comparatively an easy matter. Difficulties arise when 
w e come to deal with the question of residuary powers. 

105. This brings us to the question of the constitution of the 
future government of India and the position of the provincial 
government, vis-a-iHs the central government. 

1 NITAKY GOVERNMENT VCTSUS FEDERAL GOVERNMIfiNT. 

106. One sch(x>l of politicians advocates the establishment of a 
unitary form of government in which the central government 
will be supreme and the ultimate authority in all matters, with 
the provinces wholly subordinate to it, and forming separate 
units merely for the sake of administrative convenience. It is 
argued tliat a strong central government is the one form of 
government suited to the needs of the country, and that this 
can be achieved only by vesting in the central government all 
the necessary ^Kvwers of supervision, control and delegation under 
the revised constitution. They propose that the provincial govern- 
ment and legislatures should exercise only such powers as are 
delegated to them by the central government. The other, and a 
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more numerouB school, is in favour of absolute freedom being 
given to the provinces in all matters and subjects which are allo- 
cated to them under the constitution. They propose that the 
spheres of the central and provincial governments respectively 
should be dehned in the constitution, a clear-cut division 
subjects being made and all residuary powers vesting in the 
provinces, that is to say they contemplate full provincial 
autonomy for the provinces in all matters which are not reserved 
for the central government under the constitution. 

107. While we agree that a stong central government is 
necessary in the interests of the country as a whole, we do not 
consider that this can be achieved by merely investing the 
central government with ultimate powers of interference in the 
internal administration of the provinces, save in exceptional 
cases where such interference is necessary to ensure the tran- 
quillity and safety of the country and the maintenance of good 
government in the provinces. The size and the heterogeneous 
composition of the country present insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of constituting a unitary government on democratic 
lines for the whole of India. While supreme and undivided 
control over the whole country may be possible under an auto- 
cratic government, we do not consider it practicable under a 
democratic form of government. In our opinion the adoption 
of the proposal that the central government should be vested 
with unlimited powers of interference with and control over the 
provincial governments would mean merely the substitution of 
one oligarchy for another. Under a unitary form of government 
there is a possibility of undue interference in the purely internal 
matters of a province which may lead to unnecessary friction 
between the two, and cause resentment in the provinces. This 
would be unfortunate and may tend to weaken the central 
government instead of strengthening it as desired by the advo- 
cates of this system. The strength of the central government 
will lie in the co-operation and loyalty of the various provincial 
units which may be jeopardised by any untoward and hasty 
action on the part of a domineering central authority. Again, 
the enormous size of, and the existing conditions in, the 
country make it impossible to secure a truly representative central 
legislature by direct repwesentation. Presuming that adult fran- 
chise is eventually introduced, an Assembly with even a thousand 
members apart from its unwieldiness, would have to be based on 
constituencies consisting of several hundred thousand electors 
each. It can hardly be expected that such an arrangement in 
the present state of the country would secure truly popular 
representation, 

108. Again it is a primary principle of democratic government 
that all power of the legislatures and through them of the 
governrhent emanates from the people. Under ‘the proposed 
sclienie for a unitary system of government, this procedure 
would be reversed, as in such a case power in the first instance 
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would, be delegated by the British Parliament to the. central 
legislature which would in turn pass on a portion of it to the 
provinces. Under this system the primary popular electorates 
would have no voice even in a matter of such vital importance 
as the alteration of the constitution, powers for which purpose 
are also sought to be vested in the central legislature. We do 
not consider this system to be a sound or safe method of securing 
responsible government to the country. 

109. It is our considered opinion that the federal system will 
be the safest and the most appropriate form of government for 
this country. Under the federal system the provinces will 
have full and complete control over all subjects entrusted to 
them under the constitution, while subjects of all-India im- 
portance such as the army, foreign affairs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs and other matters of common concern will remain 
with the central government. Homogeneous and satisfied autono- 
mous provinces will go a long way towards constituting a 
strong central government, which will derive its strength and 
authority not merely from the paper constitution, but from ibo 
lint ary and willing support forthcoming from the various units. 
We may profitably quote here again from Mr. Garrat*s book. 
He says* : — 

“ The problem of the central government would become 
simpler once its main function is understood to be that of 
agent for a nunioer of autonomous provinces, and also of 
the Indian States. Ultimately the question of India*s 
relationship with England will solve itself, for, as soon as 
the provinces are able to govern themselves they will be too 
strong for the Secretary of State. England's duty will be 
to provide the proper machinery for setting up a proper 
central legislature and administration on the basis of these 
provinces and States, and also to arrange for the maintenance 
of good government during the transition stage when the 
local governments are settling down to their work.*' 

I'lO. Another incontrovertible argument in support of the 
federal constitution is that it will leave the door open for the 
Indian States to enter the federation whenever they desire to do 
so, while by establishing a unitary form of government we 
should be raising a permanent barrier between these States 
and autonomous British India. We reproduce the following 
extracts from the presidential address of Sir M. Visweswarayya, 
delivered at the State Subjects* Conference held at Trivandrum 
on the 14th January, 1929, which will be of interest : — 

“ A study of the history and example of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Aui^alia, the Common* 
wealth of Germany and the United States of America, will 
leave no doubt in our minds that a proper oonstitution 


* G. T Garrat (I.C.S., Retd.), " An Indian Commentary/’ page 274, 



for India in its present circumstances is a federal govern- 
ment which should include in its fold both British provinces 
and the Indian States. The provinces and the States to be 
federated are so far akin that the duties of the central 
government on their behalf will be very nearly common ; at 
the same time these two classes of territorial divisions have 
other dissimilar features which prevent their fusion into 
one single body politic constituting a unitary system like 
that of Great Britain.” 

111. We find that the official members of the Punjab Govern- 
ment hold views identical with our own on this subject as will 
be seen from the following extract from the official memorandum 
(Volume II, Part III, paragraph 2) : — 

We, however, repeat our suggestion arising out of 
item 47 of central subjects, that within the limits of 
powers vesting in authority in India by delegation or other- 
wise residuary powers not defined as vesting in the central 
government should vest in the Provincial and not in the 
cei|tral government. It is true that in practice these 
residual subjects have not given rise to any great difficulty, 
nevertheless, we think that an important point of princij'le 
is involved, namely, that vis-a-vis the central government 
provincial authority should be absolute except where ex- 
pressly limited by statute.** 

Central Government Constitution. 

112. We are in favour of full responsible government being 
granted to India on a federal basis. We fully appreciate the 
difficulties in the way of an immediate transfer of the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, the army, the Boyai Indian Marine and the 
Air Force to popular control. In view of this we cannot escape 
from Bome sort dyarchy in the Government of India till these 
departments a^e also handed over to popular Ministers. We 
would recommend that a specific period ^ould be fixed in the 
constitution during which these latter departments will be 
ht^ded over to popular control. During the transitional period 
we suggest that these departments should remain directly under 
the Viceroy and Gbovemor-General of India, who will be repre- 
sented in the Assembly by a Military member and a member 
for Foreign and Political affairs. We, however, consider it 
Assirable that an increasing association of Indians in the ad- 
miniitratioti of these deparanents should be arranged so as to 
give them the necessary training which will enable them to take 
over these departments at the termination of the period speci- 
fied under statute. This can be achieved by appointing small 
boards or committees from ambngst the members of the central 
legislature to work with the official members in charge of these 
departments. We ccmsider that a maximum period of 20 years 
sbwld be sufficient for the training and equipment of Indians in 
the administratioD of these departments. 
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113. It is, however, our considered opinion that any further 
advance towards the responsibility of the executive to the legisla- 
tures in the central government should follow and not precede 
or synchronise with the establishment of autonomy in the 
provinces. 

Size of the Central Legislatures. 

114. We are in favour of a bicameral central legislature. We 
recommend that the upper house should consist of two hundred 
members, half of whom should be elected by the various pro- 
vincial legislatures and the other half by direct election. We 
consider it desirable that some arrangement should be made to 
secure the representation of all important interests in the country 
in this house. 

115. The legislative assembly or the popular chamber, in our 
opinion, should consist of at least five hundred members, four- 
fifths of whom should be returned by direct election and one- 
fifth by the various provincial legislatures as suggested by us in a 
previous paragraph. 

Term of the Central Legislatures. 

116. The term of life of the upper chamber should be fixed 
at seven years, and that of the assembly at five years. 

Position and Powers of the G-overnob-Gbneral. 

117. The Governor-General shall be the constitutional head 
of the Government of India. He will have powers of veto and 
certification in certain emergent cases and matters. He will also 
have a right to dissolve the legislatures when necessary. He 
shall also form the link between the British Parliament and the 
Government of India, and any powers of supervision that are 
retained by the British Parliament shall be exercised through 
the Governor-General. 

Executive Government. 

118. The Executive Government should consist of from six to 
eight ministers, including the Minister for Defence and the 
Minister for Foreign and Political Affairs. The ministers will be 
appointed by the Governor-General from amongst the elected 
members of the legislatures excepting those in charge of the two 
last mentioned departments. The Minister for Defence and the 
Minister for Foreign and Political Affairs will also be appointed 
by the Governor-General and will be removable at his own will 
and discretion. 

The ministers, with the exception of those in charge of defence 
and political and foreign affairs, will be responsible to the legis- 
latures and will remain in office so long as they enjoy the con- 
fidence of the legislatures. It may be necessary to assist the 
various ministers by establishing small committees or boards 
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consisting of permanent ofi&ciale and non-officials. We also re- 
commend the appointment of “ Parliamentary Secretaries 
to the ministers who would relieve the ministers of formal routine 
work in the legislatures, and represent the ministers in the 
poimlar or the upper house as required. 

119. The cabinet will form the link between the Governor- 
General and the legislatures. With regard to the subjects in 
charge of the popular ministers the legislatures shall have full 
control over them, while in the case of the two reserved depart- 
ments, the existing arrangements will continue till these also 
are brought under popular control. 

Ke PRESENTATION IN THE CeNTEAL LeGISLATUEES. 

120. To avoid any undue advantage to the more populous 
provinces it would be necessary to adjust the representation in 
the central legislatures on a basis which would give equal 
opportunities of representation to all the various provinces 
whether big or small. One way of achieving this would be to 
allot an equal number of seats to each of the provinces. This 
practice is in vogue in some other countries despite the divergence 
in size and population between the various units. We, how- 
ever, consider that a more equitable method will have to be 
devised to obtain a certain amount of uniformity in representa- 
tion from the various parts of the country. In this connection 
we would commend the suggestion that India should be divided 
into five more or less equal units for this purpose, each unit 
returning one hundred members to the Assembly and forty 
members to the upper house. We are of the opinion that this 
arrangement will be more suitable and equitable and will secure 
more or less equal' representation to the various units which 
would be approximately of the .same size and contain an equal 
number of people. With a little care and labour it should be 
possible to constitute more or less homogeneous units for this 
purpose. 

121. In accordance with the principle of allowing weightage 
to the minorities, we recommend that in both the houses of 
the central legislature at least one-third of the total number of 
seats should be reserved for the Muslims. 

122. We are also of the opinion that one seat in the upper 
house and at least one seat in the popular assembly should be set 
apart for Europeans in the Punjab. 

123. We further recommend that at least one member from 
each province should be elected to the Assembly to represent 
commercial interests. 

Status and position of India in the Bbitish Eicpibb. 

124. It is our considered and emphatic opinion that India 
should remain an integral part of the British Empire. This is 
not only necessary from the Imperial point of view, but is also 
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essential for the safety and the welfare of India itself. An 
autonomous India as an equal and independent partner in the 
British Empire will be far stronger, and will occupy a much more 
important place in the comity of nations than if it is entirely cut 
off from the British Empire. Its vast unprotected sea coast 
and thousands of miles of land frontiers make the defence of the 
country by no means an easy matter. Without its own navy, 
India would be in grave danger of aggression unless its shores 
were protected by a strong and powerful naval ally. 

125. Again, the present coinpetition and the race for supremacy 
in the commercial and industrial world make such connection 
all the more vital for a country wdiich is still in the elementary 
stages of agricultural, industrial and commercial development, 
and requires a more experienced and enterprising partner to 
bring it to the level of other nations in these most imfiortant 
spheres of national development. This does not necessarily in- 
volve a subordination of India’s interests to those of Great 
Britain in these matters, as we contemplate a reciprocal arrange- 
ment between the two which will secure equal opportunities and 
advantages to both, without interfering with or hampering the 
industrial development of this country. A mutual agreement 
oil these lines will safeguard the interests of both the countries 
against foreign competition. We are, therefore, most emphatic- 
ally of the opinion that it would be in the interest of India to 
remain an integral part of the British Empire on equal terms 
w'ith the other internally independent colonies and dominions. 

Financial Eelationship betw^een the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

126. We feel that w^e are on delicate ground in dealing with 
this highly technical and complex subject. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to confine our remarks to such general observations as, in 
our opinion, may be of some use in coming to a decision in 
regard to the difficult and important question of financial adjust- 
ment between the central and the provincial governments. It 
cannot be denied that the Punjab was very prejudicially affected 
as a result of the Meston Settlement. One factor which seems 
to have been responsible for an undue burden being imposed 
on this province was the existence of a large balance lying to 
the credit of this province with the Government of India at 
the time of the settlement. This balance was the result of 
treating proceeds of sale of Crown lands as ordinary revenue, 
and was built up by starving beneficent departments and folloW’. 
ing a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment of expenditure. 
The amount thus saved was handed over to the Government 
of India during the Great War to assist them in meeting the 
abnormal expendifure during that anxious and tr3dng period. 
For, this patriotic effort the Punjab was saddled with a heavy 
burden in the shape of a contribution which was out of all 
proportion to the resources of the province. Another factor 
which weighed with the Meston Committee in assessing the 
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contributions was the amount of Income Tax paid by each 
province. They, however, seem to have ignored the fact that 
the amount of Income Tax realised in some of the more indus- 
trial provinces also included a share from the other provinces 
of Northern India. To make this clear we wish to point out 
that a portion of the capital of joint stock companies and other 
industrial concerns registered and carrying on business in the 
presidency towns is subscribed by the non-industrial provinces, 
such as the United Provinces, the Punjab, etc. Furthermore, 
all large industrial and commercial concerns and companies, 
particularly those carrying on operations and business in the 
Punjab, have their registered offices either in Bombay or 
Calcutta, since the management of these concerns is in the 
hands of firms which have their own businesses in these presi- 
dency towns. This means that the profits of these companies 
while earned in the Punjab are taxed in Bombay and Calcutta 
as the dividends are declared and paid at those places. Thus, 
it would be seen that as the result of both these arrangements 
Income Tax which should ordinarily have been paid in this 
province is paid to the credit of other provinces. 

127. It has been pointed out by the financial experts of this 
province that there is very little elasticity in the resources of 
this province. With the completion of the Sutlej Valley Project 
further development in the province will be at a standstill 
which means that after about another five years there will be 
no further scope for expansion in tEe revenues of the province 
unless we are able to find fresh sources of income. 

128. This brings us to the question of the present taxable 
capacity of the province. It is evident that there is no further 
scope for adding tp the land revenue, in view of the fact that 
practically all productive irrigation schemes have now been either 
completed or are under construction, and in the old colonies 
development of agricultural areas has reached a stage which 
does not allow of any further advance in this direction. The 
only other source which can bring in any appreciable amount 
to the provincial coffers by direct taxation is the revenue from 
tax on incomes, which is reserved as a central subject. We 
would, however, suggest that the provinces should be allowed 
to impose a surcharge on the lines of centimes additionelles and 
thus enable them, when necessary, to tap this souipe of revenue 
within certain limits. With view to guarding against any 
danger of ati inequitable assessment in this connection we pro- 
pose that a limit should be fixed beyond which the provinces 
should not be allowed to tax incomes. We suggest that this 
limit should be fixed at a figure not exceeding 30 per cent, of 
the existing Income Tax rates. 

129. With regard to Ihe present division of resources between 
the oentral and the provincial governments, we consider that 
there is very little scope or necessity for altering the existing 
arrangements. We would, however, lay stress on the neces- 
sity ol maldng it clear that there should be no reversion to 
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the system of contributions which, in the case of some pro- 
vinces, pressed heavily on them as a result of the Mestoti Settle- 
ment. The central government should, however, always have 
the power of levying special contributions from the provinces 
during 'Emergencies, or times of urgency such as war or similai 
other unforeseen exigencies. We recommend that contributions 
on such occasions should be based on the per capita ” system. 
This would not only result in an equitable distribution of the 
burden over the various provinces, but would be an easy method 
of calculating assessment. As already mentioned we do not 
wish to enter into minor details. A technical and complex sub- 
ject like this requires considerable time and data to enable us 
to work out a complete and cut and dried scheme. We, how- 
ever, recommend the proiiosala made in this part of our note 
for consideration and acceptance. 

130. Another matter raised during the deliberations of the 
Joint Free Conference was the question of conceding to the 
provinces the right of raising loans on their own responsibility 
and credit without interference from the central government. 
While we consider it necessary that the central government 
should be invariably consulted in all cases where the provinces 
desire to raise loans, the fomier should not ordinarily stand 
in the way of the provinces making their own arrangements if 
it is to their advantage to do so. A convention should, however, 
be established which would allow the various provinces to meet 
together under the aegis of the Government of India to discuss 
questions of provincial credit, and the requirements of the 
various provinces from time to time in the way of loans, which 
they desire to float in this country, or elsewhere. We feel that 
the varying credit of the different provinces may adversely affect 
the position of provinces with a better and more stable finan- 
cial credit if loans were always to be “raised through the Gov- 
ernment of India. Moreover, freedom of action in the matter 
of borrowing would encourage the provinces to ccmsolidate and 
strengthen their financial position ahd resources. We are, how- 
evel:, of opinion that in case of external transactions and loans 
raised outside the country, the Government of India’s sanction 
should be necessary in order to avoid international complica- 
tions, and !iny risk to the stability of currency, and the financial 
credit of the country as a whole. 

Sbpabation of Judicial and Exboutivb Services. 

131. This question was gone into by the Joint Free Conference 
during one of its earliest sittings at Lahore and was subse- 
quently thrashed out in detail before a Sub-Committee oon> 
sisting of— 

The Chairman of the Statutory Commission; 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; 

Dr, Suhrawardy ; 

Dr. Gokal Chand, Narang; 

Chaudhri Zafrulla Ehan. 
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182. Mr. Miles Irving was also present at the meeting of the 
Sub»Ck>mmittee for the purpose of explaining matters on behalf 
of the provincial government. At the end of the discnssion the 
Chtirman dictated a note sommarising the points brought out 
during the discussion. We would draw attention to tBe con- 
tents of this note^ as well as the documents mentioned in the 
beginning of that note as illustrating the questions and difficulties 
that arise for solution in this connection. 

133. This matter has on several occasions, during recent years, 
been agitated in the Legislative Council of this province as well 
as in^ the Legislative Councils of other provinces, and on each 
occasion the representatives of the people have emphatically 
demanded the liberation of the purely judicial machinery from 
the control and supervision of the executive. It is not necessary 
at this late stage to examine the argument in favour or against 
this step. The Punjab Government admitted the desirability 
of the change and the change has been delayed in this province 
owing mainly to hnancial considerations, although no doubt 
certain difficulties of an administrative nature have also operated 
in favour of the continuance of the present system. "We are of 
opinion not only that the time has arrived when the change 
should be made without any misgiving or apprehension, but also 
that if the change is not immediately introduced, the Provincial 
Government may be faced with certain difficulties in the local 
legislature, where the extreme wing is always certain of sup- 
port from the more moderate wings when this issue is raised 
for discussion. We do not think that any very radical measures 
are required to meet the popular demand. The powers at pre- 
sent possessed by the District Magistrate which are of a purely 
preventive nature need not be modified or restricted in any 
respect. All that is necessary is that the allotment of all judi- 
cial work should be transferred to the Sessions Judge, who alone 
should hear appeals and entertain petitions of revision from 
orders of the sutordinate magistracy of all classes and who alone 
shonld report upon the work of the subordinate magistrates and 
should make recommendations concerning their powers, promo- 
tions, increments, transfers, etc., and the whole of this system 
shonid be under the direct supervision of the High Court. 
During any period of excitement when a breach of the peace 
is apprehended, the District Magistrate should have the same 
powers of requititioning the services of the various magistrates 
in his district as the Commissioner of Police possesses in the 
Presidency towns. We are not aware that in the Presid^cy 
towns any difficulty has ever been felt with regard to the pre- 
ventive functions of the magistracy on the score that the Presi- 
dency Magistrates are directly subordinate to the High Court and 
not to the Commissioner of Police, who is the nearest counter- 
part of the District Magistrate in the Presidency towns. 
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SERVICES. 

134. The question of the position which the services are to 
occupy under the revised constitution has assumed an importance 
whidi is hardly justifiable. While no reasonable person will 
deny the permanent services a due measure of protection against 
the rather unsettling influence of party politics, at the same 
time it must be remembered that any undue nervousness or 
apprehension will not only be uncalled for, but cannot be allowed 
to clog the wheel of progress. 

Rbobuitment. (a) Judges of the High Court. 

135. All judges of the High Court, whether permanent, addi- 
tional or acting, should be appointed by the Crown on the re- 
commendation of the local government. No judges of the High 
Court should be removable except by the Crown, on the joint 
recommendation of the Ghovernor and the local legislature con- 
cerned. 

(b) All-India Services. 

136. Recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service should continue to be made by the Secretary of 
State as at present. Recruitment to the other all-India ser- 
vices which are directly under the control of the central govern- 
ment should be made by the Central Public Services Commis- 
sion. In the case of those services, we should like to recom- 
mend that the quota for each province should be fixed either by 
rules, or convention, s6 as to secure adequate representation of 
the various provinces in these services. 

(c) Provinciai# Services. 

137. All services which are directly under the provincial 
governments should come under this category; and recruitment, 
both to the superior and the junior branches of these services, as 
well as the provincial civil and police services, should be in 
the bands of the Provincial Public Services Commission. While 
all first appointments should rest with the Public Services Com- 
mission, the right to lay down the principle and policy in regard 
to securing due representation of the various classes in the public 
services of the province should continue to vest in the local 
government. Similarly, all promotions in the various services 
should remain entirely within the discretion of the local govern- 
ment in accordance with the rules framed by them for the 
purpose. 

138. Recruitment to subordinate services will be made by the 
heads of departments, in accordance with the rules framed by 
the local government concerned. 

CoirxBOL. 

139. An powers of discipline and control will vest in the 
heads of departments and will be exercised in accordance with 
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the rules framed by the local government from time to time. 
In the case of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police 
Service, the members of these services should be removable only 
by the Secretary of State ; and should have a right of two succes- 
sive appeals to the Public Services Commission and the Secre- 
tary of State in respect of such punishments, short of dismissal, 
which may be inflicted by the heads of departments or the local 
government, in accordance with rules framed by the Secretary 
of State. 

140. Members of the junior branches of the civil and police 

services, and all members of other provincial services should have 
a right of appeal to the Public Services Commission in case 
of dismissal. All other cases of punishment or disciplinary 
action affecting the members of these services will be governed 
by rules framed by the local government. ^ 

I 

I 

Public Services Commission. 

141. The members of both the Central and the Provincial 
Public Services Commission should be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State and should hold office during his pleasure. 

Beprbsentation of Commerce in the Central Legislature. 

142. During the progress of the informal conference between 
the Provincial Committees two points brought forward by this 
Committee met with the general approval of the Conference 
as a whole, and indeed one of these points was carried as a 
resolution and would have been presented as such, had it not 
been decided that the Conference should not, as a body, make 
any recommendations in the form of resolutiohs as a result of 
their deliberations. 

143. The first of these points was the recognition by the Con- 
ference of the need for improved representation for commerce 
in the central legislature and it was decided to ask for at least 
one representative for commerce from each province in the 
popular house of the central legislature. It is recognised that 
commerce must remain a central subject, as it is essential that 
legislation affecting commercial interests must ordinarily be 
uniform in character throughout the country. Apart from' this, 
there* are other matters closely connected with commerce which 
have to be dealt with in the legislature, such as exchanges, 
banking and other subjects vital to commercial interests. Again, 
there are many forms of taxation affecting commerce which 
will come up before the central legislature, and it is only right 
that in the discussion of these important matters each province 
should have at least one mem^r, directly representing the com- 
merce of the province, to present the special point of view of 
his own province. We have already incorporated this suggestion 
in our recommendations. 



Association of Provinces in the Control of Local Railway 
Administration. 

144. The second point relates to the railway administration. 
Whilst it is admitted that this should continue to be a centra! 
subject,- yet the functioning of railways is so intimately bound 
up with the development and welfare of the provinces that it 
is necessary to devise some means whereby the provincial govern- 
ment and legislatures can be associated with the management of 
railways in each province. One method of achieving this would 
be to create small boards or committees in each province con- 
sisting of one Government official and one or two non-official 
members of the local legislature, which will be associated with 
the administration of the railways concerned in each of the 
provinces. The subject is too complex to allow of its being 
dealt with in a manner compatible with its importance in a 
brief paragraph, as it requires considerable data, and careful 
consideration, before any definite and detailed proposals can be 
formulated or recommended. We, however, consider it not only 
desirable but necessary that the principle of associating local 
administrations with the administration of the railways should 
be adopted. It is on the face of it incongruous that a railway 
should pass through a province deriving its revenue from its 
people and enjoying all the advantages of the connection without 
any degree of control or supervision from the province. Suitable 
matters for the consideration of the boards suggested above 
would be such subjects as railway freights and rates, the employ- 
ment of capital expenditure, lay out and direction of new lines, 
relative importance of sanctioned schemes of expenditure, the 
right to inquire into the arrangements for the supply and dis- 
tribution of rolling stock, and the relations and bearing of the 
railway establishment towards the public. The above list is not 
meant to be exhaustive, but comprises only a few suggestions 
which can no doubt be augmented. We consider that a special 
committee should be appointed to go into this matter thoroughly 
and make recommendations which would link the railway 
administration in each province to the local administration of 
that province, while safeguarding th'' essential control by the 
central government. 

Safeguards for Fundamental Rights of Minorities. 

145. With the recognition of the principle that the goal of 
constitutional advance in India is the realisation of full respon- 
sible self-government, an apprehension has naturally arisen in 
the minds of members of the minority communities that when 
the controlling and supervising powers of a neutral and im- 
partial third party are withdrawn, the majorities in local bodies, 
provincial legislatures and central legislatures may proceed to 
exercise their powers in such a manner that their action, although 
strictly constitutional and within the prescribed limits of their 
powers, may yet amount to an infringement of the fundamental 
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rights of minority communities. This, to our minds, is a matter 
of as great, if not of greater, importance as the bigger eon- 
stitutional questions relating to the form of government to be 
established for the whole of India and for the provinces, and 
^e question of representation in the legislatures, etc. In some 
(Quarters a demand has been put forward for the inclusion in 
tihe new constitution of some clause which would prevent a 
majority in any of the bodies above enumerated from using their 
strength for the enactment of any measure that is likely to 
amount to a trespass upon the legitimate rights of a minority 
relating to their culture, religion, language, personal laws, endow- 
ments, foodstuffs, etc. We would suggest that it should be 
made ultra vires for any legislature, central or provincial, to 
pass any enactment affecting any of these matters without the 
assent of two-thirds of the members representing the community 
to be affected by such a measure. With regard to local bodies, 
we would suggest that the whole law regulating and relating 
to the machinery of self-government in rural and urban areas 
should be re-examined in the light of the change which is likely 
to take place in the composition of the controlling and super- 
vising authority, that is to say, a change which will substitute 
for a bureaucracy uninfluenced by any party considerations a 
system of government which will be dominated by such con- 
siderations and will be responsible to a legislature run on party 
lines. In the case of these bodies also, we would suggest that 
the enactments governing all these bodies should contain a clause 
similar to the one that we have suggested in the case of 
legislatures. 

Education. 

146. We have not, in the course of this report, touched upon 
the vital problem of education, as neither a copy of the report 
of the Education Committee nor even an abstract of it has so 
far been made available to us. We reserve to ourselves the right 
of making any submissions that may arise from the report of the 
Education Committee at a later stage. 

147. Any other matters that may emerge for consideration as 
a result of 4ne joint deliberations of the Provincial Committees 
and of the concluding sessions of the Joint Free Conference 
would also, in case necessity arises, be dealt with later in a 
supplementary report. 

CONCLUSION. 

148. It will be noticed that except in cases where it has been 
absolutely necessary for the purpose of making our point of 
view clear, we have throughout this report refrained from enter- 
ing into details and have confined our suggestions and remarks 
to the broader principles and questions bearing on specific con- 
stitutional issues. It will also be observed that we have not 
traversed the whole field covered by the exhaustive questionnaire 
issued by the Statutory Commission. This omission has been due 
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either to the lack of aufficiebt data and material, in the absence 
of which we could not formulate any definite proposals, or else to 
the nature of the subject which in our opinion did not fall within 
the immediate purview of the Provincial Ck^mmittee. 

Distinctive Fbatcebs of the Punjab. 

149. Before we conclude, we wish to draw the particular atten- 
tion of the Indian Statutory Commission to certain distinctive 
and characteristic features of the Punjab which distinguish it 
from the rest of India. The Punjab is pre-eminently a land of 
peasant proprietors, almost all of whom belong to martial races. 
Situated as it is, the province has had to face successive invasions 
from the North-West, and has been the camping ground of both 
the invading and the defending armies. This and its close 
vicinity to the frontier and the tribal territory has of necessity 
made the people of this province sturdy and martial. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that the Punjab should have been selected as 
the main recruiting ground for the Indian Army. It is due to 
this fact that two-thirds of the existing Indian Army consists 
of Punjabees; and the pages of history bear testimony to the 
gallantry and devotion of the Punjabees from the time of the 
Mutiny onwards. In more recent times, during the Great War, 
the Punjab has not only helped to secure victory for the Empire 
and its allies, but also won the lieforms for India. Again, the 
Punjab is a markedly liberal province in its outlook, and the con- 
trast of social and economic status between the different sections 
of the people is not so sharp as in some of the other provinces, 
and consequently there is no danger of political power being made 
a close preserve in the hands of a small oligarchy. Further, the 
Punjab has been conspicuously successful in working the present 
Reforms in a spirit of good will and co-operation, an achievement 
which in itself is a sufficient proof of its capacity to manage its 
own affairs^ and makes its demand for the grant of full 
responsible Government irresistible. It will not be out of place 
to state the views of Sir Malcolm Hailey on this subject, views 
which were expressed by him after his appointment as the 
Governor of the United Provinces, in a message to the Punjab 
Legislative Council. The relevant portion of that message is as 
follows ; — 

“ I deeply regret that circumstances have prevented me 
from meeting the members of the Punjab Legislative Council 
before my departure .... Hy regret does not merely 
lie in the fact that I have not had the opportunity of review- 
ing with them the events of years which will, I am con- 
vinced, be acknowledged to have been of great importance 
in the history of the Punjab, nor even in the fact that I have 
been unable to pay a final tribute to the spirit of co-operation 
and responsibility which has been shown by the Council in 
dealing with the problems of political and material develop- 
ment during this period.** 



150. A similar acknowledgment has been recorded by the 
official members of the Punjab Government in that part* of 
their memorandum which contains proposals for the extension 
of responsible Government in the Province : — 

The Council has always co-operated with the executive 
in so far that it has sought to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the constitution, and has never 
attempted to bring the administration to a standstill. The 
administration owes much to its support in all measures 
tending to social and educational improvements .... 
That support has not been confined entirely to subjects classi- 
fied as ‘ Transferred ’ for there have been occasions on which 
it has also been given to subjects connected with security, 
law and order. At a critical period and at some risk of un- 
popularity it showed itself ready to support Government in 
the taxation necessary to re-estaolish the finances of the 
Province.’* 

151. There can be no clearer and stronger testimony in sup- 
port of the claim that the Punjab is pre-eminently fitted for 
the conferment of full political responsibility in the provincial 
sphere. In view of this, it is our considered opinion that the 
^njab will not be satisfied with anything which may fall short 
of complete provincial autonomy in the administrative, executive 
and financial fields as recommended, by us in this report. We 
may point out that our recommendations are not based on mere 
sentiment, but have been formulated after a full, careful and 
anxious consideration of various factors, including the existing 
conditions of the province. WTiile -our views may be character- 
ised as re-actionary by the extreme school of politicians, and our 
recommendations may be regarded as falling short even of the 
aspirations of the moderate school, we, in formulating our pro- 
posals have throughout been influenced by practical considera- 
tions, and our recommendations may, therefore, be taken to 
embody the irreducible minimum which would be acceptable to 
the more moderate elements in the province. In this connec- 
tion we wish to emphasise that any attempt to make an invidious 
distinction between the Punjab and the other major provinces 
will not only be unfair and unjust, but will also be keenly resented 
by the people. 

152. Our colleagues, Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendranath^ Dr. 
Gokul Chand, Narang, and Sardar Ujjal Singh have decided to 
write a separate note, or notes, which would be attached to the 
final report prepared by the majority. 

153. A summary of our recommendations is attached as an 
annexure to this report. 


* Panjab Governmeiit Memoranduiii, volnine II, page 5, 
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154 . We are deeply indebted to our eolleagtie Sardar Ujjal 
Bingh, M.A., M.L.C., who haa been acting ait the Hontn:^ 
Secmiary of the Committee and hag been aapcarviaing the routine 
work, at oonsiderable inconyenience to himaeif. 

166. We also wish to record our appreciatkm of the work of 
Mr. P. S. B. Ayyar and his assistants for the efficient and dili- 
gent manner in which they have discharged their dutiet in a 
somewhat unfamiliar field of work. Mr. Ayyar has been of 
considerable assistance to us in preparing and tabulating the 
information which has from time to time been called for by the 
Committee and by individual membem. His assistance haa 
rendered the task of the Committee very much easi» than it 
would otherwise have been. 

SiKANDBB xHtat-Khan, Chairman , 
CHHOTxr Ram, 

Owen Robbbts, 

ZafbuI(La Khan. 

Summary of Recommendatioiis. 

This summary has been prepared for facility of reference and 
should be read with the paragra^^s of the report in which the 
recommendations have been made. 

Fbanohisk. 

1. Franchise qualifications should be considerably lowered with 
a view to the attainment of universal adult suffrage by stages 
within a reasonably short period — paragraph 27, page 402. 

Nature of Constituhnoibb. 

2. Constituencies for provincial and central legislatures should 
remain single member . constituencies as at present — para- 
graph 28, page 403. 

Mbthod of Elboison. 

3. Elections to the provincial legislatures should be by direct 
vole as at present — paragraph 29, page 403. 

4. The suggestion that a certain {nroportion of the members 
of the central legislature should be returned by the provincial 
councils is recommended for consideration — ^paragrapE 2B, 
page 403. 

5. Half the elected members of the upper chamber imd one- 
fifth of the elected members of the lower chamber may be elected 
bv the local legislatures and the remaining may be elected by 
direct vote as at present — paragraphs 29, 114 and 116, pages 4(& 
and 433. 

SiZB AND Extent of CoNSTiruBNoias. 

6. The size of the constituencies should be ap|nreciably reduced 
io allow candidates and members to get into real and direct touch 
with the electoratee-^ragraph 90, page 404. 
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CXASSIFIOATION OF CONBTTTDSNOIBB. 

7. Classification of oonstitnencieB into rural and urban should 
continue — ^paragra{di 31» page ^)4. 

6. Towns with a population of 5>000 or above should be in- 
cluded in the urban oonstituendes — ^paragraph 31, page 404. 

EliBOTOnATBB. 

9. For the present separate electorates must continue for the 
Muslims and al^ fear the Sikhs if they so desire — ^paragraph 42, 
page 407. 

10. Europeans and Anglo-Indians should also be allowed to 
return their representatives through their own electorates — ^para- 
graph 43, page 407. 

11. Indian Christiana may be similarly treated in case th^y 

desire to secure direct representation by election — ^paragraph M, 
page 408. \ 

12. A clause should be inserted in the revised oonstitutiob 
allowing any community to abandon separate electorates if two^ 
thirds of that particular community in the legislature concerned, 
vote for their abolition — paragraph 45, page 408. 

13. All the constituencies should be thiwn open to all the 
communities irrespective of caste or creed — ^paragraph 46, page 
408. 

NoMINATBD EODfBNT IN LBGISLATlJBas AND LOOAL BODIUS. 

14. The practice of nominating official members to the legisla- 
tive councils should cease — ^paragraph 48, page 408. 

15. Nominated ncm-official element imould be entirely 
eliminated from the provincial legislatures — paragraph 49, 
page 406. 

16. Nomination to a limited extent may be allowed in the case 
of local bodies — paragraph 50, page 409. 

SfUlTABILITr OF EXISTING AbKAS FOB IiOOAL 8Ea^.^3<)VHBNMBNT 
AND Pbovinciaii Gdvbbnubnts. 

17. The existing units in the case of district boards, municipal 
committees and small towns are satisfactory and should remain 
unaltered — ^paragraph 51, page 409. 

18. Village panchayats should be encouraged and developed — 
paragraph 52, page 409. 

19. Zail pcmidiayats should be introduced — ^paragraph 53, 
page 409. 

Delhi as the ea|iital of India should remain as at present 
a uni4 by itself--panigcaph 68, page 411. 

EmfsioH OF Bbpobms in Abbas oibbe than teqi 
Ninb Pbovincbs. 

21. Sindh sbcmkl be esparated from B<Hnba 3 r--paragraph 69, 
{wge 411. 

Belomis AoM be giyen to Sindh on equal tenns with 
oOm pi0fmoe»--|Nurag7^ 66 (D# pftga 41S« 
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28. A beginning of the reformed system should be made in 
Baluchistan with a view to bring it up to the level of the more 
advanced provinces within a reasonable period — paragraph 63 (2) , 
page 412. 

24. The five settled districts of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince should be admitted to the benefits of the reforms on the 
lines of the Montford Scheme immediately. Provision should 
be made in the constitution for a further advance within a speci- 
fied period for bringing the North-West Frontier Province into 
line with the other major provinces within a reasonably short 
time — paragraph 63 (3) — 66, pages 413 and 414. 

Provincial Governments. 

25. The numerical strength of the provincial legislative councils 
should be increased. In the case of the Punjab, the Council 
should consist of at least 165 elected members — paragraphs 67-68, 
pages 414-415. 

26. Sikhs may be allowed weightage to the fullest pos8i‘>ie 
extent provided that by doing so the Muslim majority is not 
reduced to a minority or equality — paragraph 70, page 416. 

27. Special constituencies should be abohshed — paragraph 73, 
page 417. 

28. Seats in the Punjab Councils should be so distributed 
amongst the various communities as to secure for the Muslims 
at least one seat more than all the others combined — para- 
graphs 76 and 81, pages 419 and 420. 

29. Ofi&cials and experts may be appointed additional members 
of provincial legislatures for specific periods and purposes. The 
suggestion that the official block should be retained as at present 
but without the right to vote is not opposed provided that power 
is vested in the legislatures to eliminate official element at their 
discr^ion after a specified period — paragraphs 48 and 83, pages 
408 and 420. 

30. Life of the p^'ovihcial councils should be fixed at five years 
instead of three — paragraph 85, page 421. 

31. Formation of second chambers is undesirable. In the 
Punjab it will be redundant and useless — ^paragraph 86, page 
421. 

32. The system of dyarchy should be abolished. Unitary 
form of government should be introduced in the provinces — para- 
graph page 422. 

33. Provincial executive should consist of a Governor and a 
cabinet of not less than four and not more than seven ministers 
including the Chief Minister — ^paragraph 90, page 423. 
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34« Cabinet should be responsible to the legislature — ^para- 
graph 90j page 423. 

35. Officials should not be appointed as ministers — para- 
graph 93, page 424. 

36. Chief Secretary should act as ex-officio secretary to the 
cabinet — ^parag[raph 94, page 425. 

37. Ministers should be directly and jointly responsible to the 
legislature — ^paragraph 96, page 425. 

38. The Grovernor should be the constitutional head of the 
province with necessary powers of veto and interference, which 
can be utilised in cases of emergency — paragraphs 98-99, pages 
426-427. 

39. Any powers of supervision or interference which may be 
vested in the Governor-General shall be exercised through the 
Governor as Agent to the Governor-General — ^paragraph 100, 
page 427. 

40. The provinces should be given full responsible govern- 
ment immediately and all subjects should be transferred to 
popular ministers without any reservation — paragraph 101, 
page 427. 

41. The power of supervision and interference vested in the 
central government should be limited to those subjects in which 
the central legislature is interested and such other matters and 
occasions when interference may be rendered necessary in the 
interests of security and stability of the country as a whole — 
paragraph 104, page 429. 

42. The central and provincial subjects should be carefully 
divided into two clear cut compartments — paragraph 104, 
page 429. 

43. A federal system of government should be adopted as 
being the eafest and most suitable for this country — para- 
graph 109, page 431. 

44. Besiduary powers should be vested in the provinces — 
paragraph 111, page 432. 

Central Government. 

45. Full responsible government should be granted to India 
on a federal basis subject to the reservation of the portfolios of 
defence and foreign affairs for a specific period — ^paragraph 112, 
page 432. 

46. Any further advance towards the responsibility of the 
executive to the legislatures in the central government should 

pm^ede or synchronise with the establishment of autonomy 
iih;§^ provinces — paragraph ll3, page 433. 

ll; ^7. The upper chamber should consist of 200 members — para- 
;^ph 114, page 438. 

The legislative Assembly should consist of. at least 
pOO mwber»---l>aragraph 116, page 433. 
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49. The term of the upper chamber c^ould be fixed at eeven 
years and that of the Assembly at five years-^poragraidi 116, 
page 433. 

50. The Governor-General should be the constitutional head 
of the Government of India with powers of veto and certifica- 
tion in case of necessity — ^paragraph 117, page 433. 

51. Any powers of supervision that are retained by the British 
Parliament should be exercised through the Governor-General 
— ^paragraph 117, page 433. 

52. The central executive should consist of from six to eight 
ministers, including the Minister for Defence and the Minister 
for Foreign and Political Affairs — paragraph 118, page 433. 

53. Small boards or committees should be established to assist 
Ministers — ^paragraph 118, page 433. 

54. Parliamentary secretaries should be appointed to relieve 
the ministers of routine work and to represent the ministers 
in the popular 4yr the upper chamber as required — ^paragraph 118, 
page 433. 

55. India should be divided into five more or less equal and 
homogeneous units for the purpose of electing representatives 
to the central legislature, each unit returning 100 members 
to the Assembly and 40 members to the upper house — parar- 
graph 120, page 434. 

56. One-third of the total number of seats, both in the upper 
and the popular chambers of the central legislature, should be 
reserved for Muslims — ^paragraph 121, page 434. 

57. One seat in each house of the central legislature should 
be reserved for Europeans in the Punjab — paragraph 122, 
page 434. 

58. At least one member from each provinrje should be elected 
to represent commercial interests in the Assembly — para- 
graph 123, page 434. 

59. India should remain an integral part of the British Em- 
pire — ^paragraph 124, page 434. 

60. Provinces should be allowed greater freedom ih the matter 
of raising loans for development purposes — paragraph 130, 
page 437. 

SbPABATION of JUDIOIAEY AND EXBCUTXVB. 

61. Separation of executive and judicial functions should be 
immediately taken in hand — ^paragraphs 131-133, pages 437-438. 

Sbbvigbs. 

62. High Court Judges should be appointed by the Crown 
on the reoommendatkwi of the local governments — ^paragraph 136. 
page 439. 

710SS p 
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63. Becruitment to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service should continue to be made by the Secretary of 
State as at present — ^paragraph 136, page 439. 

64. Becruitment for other alUIndia Services should be made 
by the Central Public Services Commission. Quota for each 
province should be fixed — paragraph 136, page 439. 

65. All provincial services should be recruited by a Provincial 
Public Services Commission — ^paragraph 137, page 439. 

66. All powers of discipline and control should vest in the 

heads of departments. In the case of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service two successive appeals to the 
Public Services Commission and the Secretary of State should j 
be allowed in respect of punishments short of dismissal — para-\ 
graph 139, page 439. \ 

67. Members of the provincial branches of the civil and police \ 
services and all other provincial services should have a right 
of appeal to the T^ublk- Services Commission in case of dis- 
missal. In all other cases, all punishments or disciplinary action 
affecting the members of these stTvice-* should be governed by 
rules framed by the local government — paragraph 140, page 440. 

Public Services Commission. 

68. Members of the Public Services Commissions, both central 
and provincial, should be a]>pointed by the Secretary of State — 
paragraph 141, pai^e 440. 

Association of Provincial Administrations vviih Adminstka- 
TioN OF Railways. 

69. A s|>ecial committee should be appointed to go into the 
question of associating local administrations with the administra- 
tion of railways in each Thovince, without affecting the essential 
control by the central govern iaent- p{iragrai)h 144, page 441. 

Safeguards for the Righis of Minorities. 

70. A clause should be embodied in the revised constitution 
to safeguard the legitimate rights of minorities with regard 
to their culture, religion, language, j^iersonal laws, endowments, 
foodstuffs, etc., in the local, provincial and central spheres, 
respectively — ^paragraph 145, page 441. 

Note of Dissent by Raja Narendra Nath and Dr. Gokal 
Chand, Narang. 

We .have carefully gone through the report of our colleagues, 
and we regret, that we have to record a note of dissent. We not 
only differ from the scheme of extension of reforms formulated 
by them, but we are constrained to adopt a view point for which 
onit oolleagues have shown the way. As members of the 
Punjab Provincial Committee we should have confined ourselves 
only tp our province, but our colleagues have gone beyond the 



stoictly provincial sphere, and have advocated themes of prpi- 
vincial governments for other provinces. Tl:^y seem to be 
anxious to pair off the Hindu majority, which exists in several 
provinces, with Muhammadan majorities in other provinces, 
and for this purpose they advocate the separation of Sind, and 
the introduction of responsible Government in a province, which 
has so far been left out of the operation of the Keform Scheme. 
This mentality of our colleagues, forces on us an examination 
of the proposals for other provinces, in order to see whatj 
measures of reform and safeguards, have been recommended in 
other provinces, the general conditions of which are similar to 
those of the Punjab, with this difference that the minorities 
belong to the Muslim community. The Government proposals 
for other provinces therefore become relevant and form a materiat 
“ which falls within the scope ” (as understood by our colleagues) 
of the Punjab Provincial Committee. These proposals have 
been withheld from us. Only for Madras we are referred to a 
report of the Government Memorandum in the “ Hindu.*’ Wei 
are not at all satisfied that the assurance given by the Chairman 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, in the message conveyed to 
us, and printed at pages 392-3 of the report, has been fulfilled in 
letter and spirit. Our remarks therefore on constructive pro- 
posals for the Punjab, must be regarded as of a {»rovisioDial 
nature, which can assume finality only when we are satisfied; 
that no province in Northern India, with conditions similar 
to those of the Punjab, has been treated with less liberality. 

Before examining the recommendations of our colleagues in 
detail, w^e should like to offer some general remarks. Their 
recommendations contain elements of an incongruous and in-i 
compatible nature, which cannot be combined on any rational 
conception of democratic government. Continuance of separate 
electorates in the Punjab is advocated for Muhammadans, though 
they form a majority in the province. Observations made in 
paragraph 163 of the Montford report are completely disregarded. 
Reservation of a majority of seats for Muslims (though only a 
hare majority) has been recommended. The question of rcr 
distribution of provinces is tackled, but only the separation of 
Sind is recommended and this without solving the communal 
question, and without waiting to see, how the ultimate solu 
tion of this great problem by the Commission, will eventually 
and in course of time bring together the two great communities, 
Himlus and Muhammadans. Our colleagues are cognisant of 
the fact that the majority of Hindus are opposed to communal 
representation, w^hilst the Muhammadans, with a few excep- 
tions, want communal representation and separate electorates 
everywhere and in all provinces, regardless of the fact, whether 
they form a majority or a minority in that province. They 
adv^ate the maintenance of separate electorate not as a pro- 
tective measure to prevent one community from over-reaching 
the other, but as a separative measure. Our colleagues belong 
7im P « 
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to the latter school of politics, and presumably would {propose 
separate electorate even for Sind. They would not allow any 
powers of control to the central government over matters relat- 
ing to taxation by the provincial governments, and whilst ad- 
mitting that Sind by itself is a deficit province, they propose 
to make up that deficit from the income of lands to be brought 
under cultivation under the Sukkar Barrage Scheme ; forgetting 
that the capital expenditure on the Sukkar Barrage Scheme, 
will have to be reimbursed and will be the first charge on the 
income. They, however, contemplate the imposition of further 
provincial taxation to make up the deficit, taxation which will 
be imposed by a council elected presumably by separate 
electorates. Whilst universal adult suffrage is held up as the 
ideal of franchise law to be realised within 10 or 20 years, joinj; 
electorates, according to our colleagues, are only possible when 
the relations between the two communities improve, and there\ 
is a genuine union of hearts between them. In the meantime \ 
the extreme disruptive forces of separate electorates will continue 
to operate. We cannot conceive a worse example of a vicious 
circle. 

The recommendations of the Nehru Report are adopted only 
so far as they are favourable to the Muslims. But the wholesale 
condemnation of oommunalism by that report is ignored. The 
report, it is forgotten, is an organic whole, and cannot be split 
up into parts. 

It is proposed, that responsible government should be extended 
at once to North-West Frontier Province, and that provision 
should be made in the constitution, to bring the province on 
par with others within the near future. We have had no evi- 
dence before us on the very important question of introducing 
reepcmsible government in the Frontier Province. The first 
and foreniost consideration, to which every weight should be 
given is bow the defence of the Indian Empire will be affected, 
by making these provinces autonomous, provinces which are 
contiguous to a tract inhabited by tribes who owe no allegiance 
to any government, and who for the last 1,000 years have re- 
tained their character as raiders and marauders. It must be 
icmembered that between the inhabitants of the five settled 
districts, and the independent territory, as also the tewitory 
beyond, them is not only religious but tribal affimty. Will the 
Shinwaris, Mohmands and Afridis, of the five difitricts tolerate 
punitive measures, which are forced on the Imperial Govern- 
ment, from time to time, by such inddents as the kidnapping 
Miss Ellis, and the mtirdcr of Mrs. Ellis? If they vrill not, 
vriiat will be the effects of these expeditions on the attitude of 
Shinwaris, Mohmands and Afridis in the Council, towards vote 
on sf^plios? It is a welMtiKmn fact, that supplies are refused 
not mit ihe intrinsic merits of the demands m^e, but <rft0n on 
coneidmtions quite extraneous. To psopose responrible gov- 
nmment lor these pnmncas, mi to hold out a pnnnise of 



treating them on a par with other provinces, without hearing 
what the local officers who possess the necessary experience, 
have to say and without hearing the military experts is, to 
belittle the importance of the defence of the Indian Empire. 

We observe that the report has been signed by two non- 
Muhammadan gentlemen, Eai Sahib Chaudhri Ci^otu Bam, 
leader of the Unionist party, and Mr. Owen lloberts. Bai 
Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Barn’s support only confirms our view, 
that the Unionist party is really a Muslim Party, masquerading 
under an economic garb. Mr. Owen Bober ts as a European, 
was expected to bring a non-communal outlook to bear on the 
question. There may be more than one reason for his not 
being able to do so. We do not wish to enter into them. 

We now proceed to a detailed examination of the report. In 
paragraph 11 it is stated that the criticism of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act is irrelevant to an enquiry relating to the future 
constitution of the Government. We wish to explain that no 
one ever asked for a provision in the constitution directing the 
repeal of this Act. All that has been asked for, is that there 
should be a clause in the constitution, interdicting the deter- 
mination of civic rights on the basis of caste and creed. Our 
colleagues have felt the necessity of a clause protecting the 
interest of minorities. We are not satisfied with the suggestion 
made as to the lines on which it should be drafted. We will 
deal with this question in this note at a later stage. Supposing 
we are able to show that the determination of civic rights on 
the basis of caste and creed, should be interdicted or should 
be checked if the goal of responsible government which has 
been promised to us by a declaration made by the British Par- 
liament is to be attained, supposing we are able to prove that 
the assertion of those principles ought to be the basic principle 
of every democratic government, and that without incorporating 
a clause in the constitution the transfer of responsibility to 
the legislature is unreal, and that its omission only enables the 
executive to adopt different lines of cleavage on different occa- 
sions, why should our colleagues fight shy of the clause simply 
because it stultifies not the protective, but the discriminative 
nature, of the Land Alienation Act. Is the Land Alienation 
Act more sacrosanct than the declaration of 20th August, 19X7, 
or than the duty enjoined on the Governors by the Instrument 
of Instructions issued by the King?* We simply ask the 
British Parliament to devise a constitution which will facilitate 
and not retard our progress towards responsible self-government, 
and which will prevent, as far as possible, the mutual aggression 
of castes and communities by the other. It * is immaterial 
whether a constitution framed .on these lines impinges upon 
an enactment of a subordinate legislature. Can it be reason- 
ably held that if a state of things exists, which enables a group 
of privil^Sd castes constituting one-half of the populatum, to 

* Fide 'paragraph Vll (d) King’s Instrument of Instructions. 
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elect representatives, who form nearly 70 per cent, of the 
strength of the Council, no remedy should be devised for it? 
Is it expected that .if these conditions are not remedied the half 
which is inadequately represented! “ will look for the redress 
of their grievances and the improvement of their condition to 
the working of representative institutions ”? Is the Statutory 
Commission, the tfoint Parliamentary Committee or the British 
Parliament expected to sit with folded hands, and to think of 
no remedy because it may encroach on an Act, which is looked 
upon by half the population as their magna charta, and by 
the other half as the charter of their slavery. No Muham- 
madan ruler, nor even a Hindu ruler who exercised authority 
after the. downfall of the Moghal Empire ever imposed any 
restriction direct or indirect on any caste in the choice of an 
occupation or calling. The British Parliament is asked by our 
colleagues at the time of introducing responsible government 
on a democratic basis to refrain from asserting a principle which 
may forbid such restrictions. Surely the logic of our colleagues 
is beyond our comprehension. 

To lay down general principles of justice and fair play, which 
should guide the legislature and the executive of provihcial 
governments, is not interference with provincial autonomy. 
Fundamental laws defining rights of citizens are to be found in 
most constitutions of democratic governments of the present 
day. The British constitution is the example of a flexible 
constitution, but even the constitutional history of England 
chronicles a declaration of rights, which no law so far made by 
Parli.ament has overriden, and which no law to be made in the 
future is likely to override. 

Our colleagues have cited with approval the evidence of Mr. 
Harkishan Lai ; but have proposed a scheme of advance which 
runs counter to the evidence given by the same witness before 
the Muddiman Comraitfee. See answers given by him to ques- 
tions number 16-19 and 24-25 before that committee. 

On the subject of communal dissensions, we are in agree- 
ment with the observations made in the official memorandum, 
as to the effect of the Reform Scheme in promoting mutual 
conflict. 

Fkanohise. 

In considering bow far the franchise should be lowered, we 
cannot ignore certain important points which have a close bear- 
ing on the subject, (i) The size of the constituencies should 
not become unwieldy, (ii) The limited number of men of suit- 
able qualifications, which under the present general conditions 
of the province, are available for members^p. (iii) We are 
ooostraiiiad* to remark (maintaming the viewpoint of our ool- 
leagues) tiuit the proportioii of population enfranchise in this 


t Paragraph II ibid. 
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pfovino^, should not be allowed to vary much from the pro- 
portion enfranchised, in other and neighbouring provinces. 
Taking all these matters into consideration we are of opinion 
that the recommendations made in the official memorandum 
should be accepted. 

Method of Election. 

We are opposed to the suggestion that a certain proportion 
of the members of the Assembly should be returned by the 
Council. We look upon this as a retrograde step, and we are 
unable to reconciie ^is suggestion with the democratic spirit 
shown by our colleagues, in recommending that the franchise 
for the Assembly and the Council, should be lowered. We do 
not favour the policy of going backward, though caution may 
characterise our recommendations for further advance. Ques- 
tions coming up before provincial legislatures are of a nature 
quite different from those coming before the central legislature. 
Hie mental outlook of the two classes of representatives is 
different. In the Punjab Council, communal and class outlook 
is predominant , and we^ do not wish that this should be reflected 
in the central legislature. If up to Ihis time a certain class 
or community, has failed to return its best men for the central 
legislature, the fact is attributable to the paucity in that com- 
munity, or class of able men or men who can bring a broad 
outlook to bear on questions, coming before the central legis- 
lature. 

Joint or Separate Electorates. 

On the question of joint or separate electorates we invite the 
attention of the Joint Conference to a note already submitted 
by one of us, Baja Narendra Nath, in which this subject has 
been fully discussed, and in which joint electorates with re- 
served seats, maintaining the present proportion between the 
communities have been advocated. We only wish to add that 
when a minority community thinks that it in combination with 
other minorities can appreciably influence the election of the 
members belonging to the majority community, what justifica- 
tion is there for refusing the demand of the min<Erity com- 
munity or communities, simply on the ground that the majority 
community claims special opportunities in addition to what its 
numerical strength gives it, for asserting or exercising its com- 
munal ascendency? Separate electorates in the Punjab will 
simply perpetuate separation and maintain the present 
communal tension. 

Throwing Open op Constitdencibs for all. 

The recommendations of our colleagues that all the constitu- 
encies should be thrown open to all the communities irrespec- 
tive of caste or creed is, with due deference, a ridiculous one 
and cannot be treated as serious. It sounds incongruous to 
throw open the constituencies to representatives of all, while 
the constituencies themselves are framed on communal lines. 

71059 P 4 
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There is not the remotest possibility of a Hindu being returned 
from a Muslim constituency or a Muslim candidate returned 
from a Hindu constituency. 

Bkdistbibution op Pbovinobs. 

Paragraphs 66-62 of the Report . — ^We do not think that our 
committee should have dealt with the question. We have not 
had the necessary evidence before us. It is perfectly useless to 
create new provinces with new majorities and minorities^ with- 
out experience of the mutual relations between the majorities 
and minorities, which the new constitution may bring about. 
The treatment which the minority communities in the Punjab 
have received under the reform scheme, has caused dissatist ac- 
tion amongst them, and no useful purpose can be served J^y 
creating new centres of discontent and disaffection. I 

Mr. Layton, who as a financial expert gave a very lucid and 
illuminating statement, was of opinion that there was precious 
little in provinces besides agricultural income, which could be 
taxed, and that in order to maintain uniformity in financial 
policy between provinces, it was necessary to give to the cen- 
tral government, the power of supervision and control, in matters 
of taxation over provincial governments. No provincial taxa- 
tion in Sind, can make up the deficit unless local governments 
are allowed to transgress all reasonable limits, in imposing 
taxation. 

With regard to Baluchistan our colleagues propose that “ a 
beginning should be made in that province with a view to bring- 
ing it up to the level of more advanced provinces within a 
reasonable period.*' This is much too vague a recommendation. 
Baluchistan is not only a Frontier Province, but a province with 
a nomadic population, where it is difficult to introduce educa- 
tion on a large scale. Areas with a fixed population, which 
can be served by schools are very few. Without hearing local 
officers and military experts, it is impossible for us to suggest 
any changes in the government of this province or of North- 
West Frontier Province. As to the latter we learn from news- 
paper reports, that even the Khans are opposed to the introduc- 
tion of any system of election. Considering the feudal character 
of the population, and their exceedingly excitable temper, and 
bearing in mind also the fact that election has not been intro- 
duced even for local bodies in this province, we think it ex- 
tremely premature to think of introducing a '* reformed ’* system 
of government in that province. The proposal that the province 
should be brought up on the earliest date to the level of other 
provinces in respect of provincial autonomy appears to us to 
be “ a big jump into the Unknown.” 

PBOYIiroiAL OovaBNICSMT. 

STXS of PBOVXtIOlAL LSQIC^'nTBB. 

We think that the number j^oposed by the provincial govern- 
ment, via., 125, is suffideiit and diquld not be exceeded. -We 
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have already referred to the difficulty of getting men of suitable 
ability for work in the Councils. 

As to the representation of various communities we are strongly 
of opinion that the present proportion should be maintained. 
We strongly object to the apportionment proposed in paragraph 
75. In both the altematives proposed, viz., number of members, 
(1) without special constituencies, and (2) with special con- 
stituencies, the proportion assigned to Hindus is less than their 
proportion in the population. At present the number assigned 
to the Hindus in territorial constituencies, falls below their 
proportion in the population, whilst with the special constitu- 
encies, it barely comes up to that proportion. In Assam the 
proportion of Muhammadan population is 28.9 per cent., slightly 
less than the proportion of Hindus in the Punjab. The pro- 
portion of Muhammadan members in the Assam Council is 
30.7 per cent., see Appendices I and II attached to Communal 
Representation in the Legislative and Local Bodies, E.-Ind. 
209. 

With regard to the Sikh representation, Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
our colleague, is writing a separate note. We are, however, of 
opinion, that as long as the principle of weightage for minorities 
is recognised, and there is reservation of seats for communities, 
there is no reason whatever for reducing the present proportion 
of Sikii representation in the Council. The Sikhs in the Punjab 
are a very important community. Within the last century they 
were the rulers of the Punjab. Their contribution to the army 
is much larger than that of any other community in proportion 
to its population. They have extensive landed interests, large 
and small. Neither the Sikhs nor the Hindus of the Punjab, 
are in any way responsible for the present proportion of Muslim 
population in various provinces. Why should the Hindus or 
the Sikhs of this province suffer because the Muslim popula- 
tion in the Punjab is no more than 55 per cent.? Why should it 
be necessary for them to have even a bare majority of seats 
reserved ? The proper course for our Muslim* fellow countrymen 
is to consent to an electoral system, in which they should be 
able to in^ence the election of the representatives of other com- 
munities, and give the same opportunity to other communities 
to influence the representatives of the Muslim community. 

We do not see why the continuance of special constituencies 
should be opposed, because in the recent elections, since separate 
electorates have been introduced, no Muhammadan has been 
returned by the University or Industry constituency. As long 
as special constituencies are allowed in other provinces, there 
is no reason why these should be discontinued in the Punjab. 
On the contrary, with the increasing agricultural (produce of the 
province, owing to new areas coming under cultivation, there 
is every reason to expect that industries dependent on agricul- 
ture will develop and that new factories for ginning cotton and 
pressing of oil, etc., will be opened. A glance at Appendix II 
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attached to E.-lnd. 209 will show that in the Punjab the 
smallest number of seats has been assigned to Commerce and 
Industry, whilst the Punjab is the only province in India in 
which a special constituency exists, consisting only of 10 Muham> 
madan voters, viz., that of Tumandars. Surely there should be 
borne reasonable limit to solicitude for the interests of one com- 
munity. We are of opinion that the Commerce and Industry 
seats in the Punjab should be increased from two to four which, 
however; wrill represent only a slight increase in the percentage 
of existing representation as the total number of elected seats 
will be nearly doubled. The Tumandar constituency should be 
abolished. 

The Cabinet. 

As long as communal representation is recognised even to the 
extent of reservation of seats, the cabinet should represent all 
the important communities in the province. 

Second Chamber. 

We do not see why our colleagues should object to the forma- 
tion of a second chamber in the Punjab. If these are established 
in any part of Northern India, we do not see why the Punjab 
should be treated differently. Do our colleagues mean, that 
over the Punjab proletariat represented in the lower House, no 
steadying influence need be exercised? As to the composition 
of the second chamber, we refer to the observations made by 
one of our colleagues (Baja Narendra Nath) in the note which 
he submitted on the Ist of April. 

Provincial Autonomy and Transfer of Law and Order. 

Form of the central government. 

We regret we do not quite understand the statement of our 
colleagues, that the federal system is the safest and most suitable 
form of government in this country. It is not clear what is 
intended to be conveyed in this statement. We, however, want 
to make it absolutely clear that any system which weakens the 
central government will intensify the centrifugal tendency of the 
various provinces, and may in case of any unusual circumstances 
create a temptation in the provincial governments to break 
loose from the central government altogether. That this appre- 
hension is hot unfounded is amply shown by the history of India 
for the last 2, (XX) years. In^a was strong and free as long 
as the central government was strong. As soon as. the central 
government became weak, the provinces fell off from it, and 
the whole country fell an easy prey to foreign invasion. We 
need hardly state that what we want is a free united Indian 
nation, and not so many States loosely held together. We 
raitemte that provinces are creatures of administrative con- 
venience, and if India not such a large country no question 
id separate provincial governments or provincial autonomy would 
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arise. "The provinces will enjoy full measure of responsible seif* 
government within the sphere specifically allotted to them. Any* 
thing more than that is in our humble opinion calculated to 
endanger the commonwealth. 

The powers of local governments in the matter of taxation 
should continue to remain as at present. In the present state 
of affairs, if freedom for taxation is given to local govemmentSy 
it is liable to be abused, and to create inequalities between one 
province and another, and even within the province between one 
community and another. 

Residuary powers. 

While agreeing that the central and provincial subjects should 
be specified, we would recommend that all residuary powers 
should be vested in the central government. 

With regard to what our colleagues have termed provincial 
autonomy, we observe that our colleagues have not made it clear 
whether the control which the central government has at present 
over the j)rovincial government and the continuance of which 
in the legislative field has been recommended by the Punjab 
Government, should be retained. We are distinctly of opinion 
that it should be retained. We consider it, however, necessary 
in the. interests of all concerned that the High Court should be 
a central subject, all the relevant sections of the Government 
of India Act should be amended accordingly. The High Court 
budget should also bh non-voted. The local legislature should 
have nothing to do with the appointment or removal of High 
Court Judges, as suggested in paragraph 135 of the Eeport. 

With regard to the transfer of Police, we wish to point out 
that communal tension has been more intense in the Punjab 
than elsewhere, and that the communities in the Punjab are 
more virile than in any other province in Northern India, now 
under the operation of Beform Scheme. The Punjab needs 
more safeguards than any other province further east. It should, 
ther.efore, rank with those in which the least change in the 
existing conditions is recommended. It was suggested by the 
Hindu deputation which waited on the Commission during its 
sittings at Ijahore, that law and order may be treated as a central 
subject. As the suggestion came from an important organised 
body, we put it forward for consideration by the Commission. 

We wish to offer no opinion on the changes proposed in the 
central government beyond this, that no extension of powers 
to popular control should be made, unless a proportionate exten- 
sion of responsibility is made in the central government. It 
w ould be extremely incongruous to subordinate reformed govern- 
ments in the provinces, to the control of the old hide-bound 
bureaucracy in the central government. Moreover, the demand 
for and the sentiment regarding Swaraj, can never be satisfied, 
with full provincial autonomy on a federal basis unless respon- 
sibility on a liberal scale is introduced in the central government 
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as well. IndianB will never consider themselveB a free nation 
nnlesa the central govomment is freed of bureaucratic control. 

We are opposed to the system of election for central legisla- 
ture as suggested in paragraph 120 of the report. We do not 
see why &e present arrangement should be changed. One 
obvious objection to the scheme proposed is that the elections 
for the Assembly will have to be run by the central government, 
an idea which runs counter to decentralisation generally advo- 
cated by our colleagues. Another question which will be difficult 
to solve is, how &e electoral cirdes or constituencies wiU be 
formed, and how in forming them it will be possible to main- 
tain the proportion of representation which each community 
now enjoys separately in each province. 

Sbbviobs. 

All appointments, hi|^ or low, should be made strictly on 
merit. All recruitment should be made by the Public Services 
Commission and the disciplinary action taken by the heads of 
departments or by Ministers, should be appealable to the Com- 
mission. 

FuimAiODiTAL Rights and Safbguabds F9B Minobitibs. 

Puraqraph 146. — ^We are pleased that our colleagues feel the 
necessity of inserting a clause in the constitution, which pre- 
vents any encroachment on the ** le^timate rights of a minority 
relating to their culture, religion, language, personal laws, en- 
dowment, foodstuffs, etc.*’ Our colleagues say that it should 
be made ultra vires for any legislature, central or provincial, to 
pass any enactment affecting any of these matters, without 
assent of two-thirds of the members representing the community 
to be affected by such a measure. We do not know what 
** et cetera ” covers. We approve of the suggestions, that enact- 
ments affecting the culture, religion, and personal laws of a 
community should be passed only with the consent of two-thirds 
of the members representing that community. We should have 
been glad if the proposed clause had been drafted and put before 
us; but this has not been done. There are, however, other 
important civic rights of a minority community with respect to 
wh^ they need assurance, that they will be justly treated : 
these are entry into services, trade, industry, entrv into educa- 
tioncd institutionB, and acquisition of right or title in property. 
IK^re discariniination is made, in respe^ of any class of these 
ri(g^t8, between one half of the population and the other half, 
s]^ discrimination is aU the more condemnable. The proposals 
ma& by the local government for the protection of minorities, 
are inadequate for me purpose for which they are intended. On 
the contrary, there is a risk of differentiation between two pro- 
vinces in respect of the treatment of minorities. Unless, there- 
tcsBf there is a right of appeal to the head of the central govem- 
ixumt, simh a provirion involves risk of differentiation. Atten- 
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tion is invited to the remarks made by one of ns, ^ja Narendra 
Nath, under the head of Protection of Minorities ” in his 
note. Instances have been quoted which need not be repeated, 
in order to show that the head of the Government, whether 
provincial or central, seldom interferes with the working of the 
Council in a department, which has been transferred to the 
legislature. The only possible remedy is to insert a clause, 
which will ensure equal and just treatment of all classes, in 
respect of important civic rights, and to make an infraction of 
the clause appealable to the judicial tribunal. A draft clause 
has been suggested by one of our colleagues which we hope vrill 
be considered by the Commission. One of us, Dr. Narang, does 
not agree to any reservation in the case of services, recruitment 
to all of which, in his opinion, should be made strictly on merit. 

From what we have said above it would be clear that our 
colleagues’ recommendations are actuated by purely communal 
feelings. They want communal electorates, communal repre- 
sentation in the legislatures, one-third Muslim representation in 
the central legislature, introduction of Reforms in Baluchistan 
and the Frontier Province, and the creation of Sindh into a 
separate province. If any further proof were needed of their 
limited outlook, it is furnished by the fact that they do not 
desire introduction of responsible government in the central 
legislature, either to precede or even to synchronise with pro- 
vincial autonomy. No patriotic Indian with any sense of jus- 
tice or with aspirations for the emancipation of his country, 
could be expected to endorse these views, A fortiori y it was 
impossible for us as Hindus to agree to any such recommenda- 
tions which our colleagues have thought fit to put in black and 
white. 

Our own case is absolutely clear and simple. We want to 
expedite the day when our country is as free as the Dominions, 
and an equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
We want communalism to disappear altogether from electorates, 
from legislatures, from services, and, in fact, from every depart- 
ment of political and administrative life of the country; in 
short, we want that civic rights should not be determined on 
the basis of caste and creed. We want to do justice to every 
community, everyone to have a fair field and no favour. We 
want all the minorities to be protected in every possible way, 
not inconsistent with the real aspects of national life, and not 
incompatible with anything necessary for national advance 
towards the goal of freedom. If Great Britain is honest, and 
the sending out of the Commission was not the mere formal 
fulfilment of a statutory provision,, if it is really intended to put 
India on the path of political and constitutional progress, let 
our constitution interdict communalism. This would be a con- 
clusive test of the bond fi4^ of the Great British Nation. For 
ourselves we would be perfectly content if our advance is slow 
but is in the right direction. In our opinion, no province would 
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deserve any political advance if it is not prepared to abandon 
oommnnalism. We see no difficulty or danger in the abolition 
of the coz^unal principles, but even if there were any it would 
be a temporary *one, and must be faced in the true interests 
of India’s progress. 

As we have stated above, India would not be satisfied in the 
least, unless responsibility is introduced in a liberal measure 
in the central government. No amount of devolution of power 
in the provincial sphere on communal lines would lead India 
towards the goal, and we have no hesitation in declaring that 
the whole effort will be wasted and the labours of the Commis- 
sion will prove to be a sham and a farce unless this all essential 
step towards the unification of India is taken, and a good bej(in- 
ning is made with infusion of a spirit of nationality in provinces 
and an advance on national lines in the central government. \ 

It is reported that His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, the 
premier Sikh ruling chief in the Punjab, has recently issued the 
following order : — 

“ Whereas it has been our most cherished wish and desire 
to treat and behold equally all our subjects, committed to 
our charge by the benign and merciful Providence, of all 
classes, communities and denominytions and to countenance 
no distinction or differentiation as to their rights or duties 
because of their caste, creed or religion, we, therefore, want 
to make it known to all concerned and to impress on all 
officers of our government, high or low, that our policy in 
this respect must always be carried out most scrupulously 
and diligently without fear or favour. It has been a scmrce 
of great satisfaction and pride to us that agitators from 
outside have not so far been able to foster or foment com- 
munal differences, within our territories, and ue trust and 
are confident that our beloved subjects will continue to 
follow the tradition of tolerance and amity, so long asso- 
ciated with our State and our people. None the less, we 
deem it necessary to proclaim that all delinquencies in this 
respect shall incur our serious displeasure and shall be 
visited with severe punishment.” 

Are our colleagues unable to advise the British Parliament 
to incorporate in the constitution a clause in which tlie 
above Fanmuin of the Sikh ruler of a State in the Punjab is 
substantially reproduced, or are we to believe that the British 
Parliament pleads its inability even on the eve of giving 
autonomy to provinces, to rise up to the level of statesmanship, 
shown by a Feudatory Chief of our Province? 

We heartily associate ourselves with the remarks made in the 
foreword and in paragraphs 154 and 155 of the report appreciat- 
ing the work of our President, the Secretary and of Mr. Ayyar 
and his assistants. 
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The note submitted by Eaja Narendra Nath on the Ist of April 
may be read with this note and is appended herewith (see 
Annexure). 

Nabendra Nath. 

Gokal Chand, Nabakg. 

Note of Dissent by Sardar Ujjal Sin^. 

1. I have been •closely associated with the report which my 
colleagues have submitted. I regret that 1 cannot give my 
assent to all the recommendations made by them. I feel 
that many of the recommendations made by my colleagues 
would not appeal to the minority communities in this province 
and the points on which I differ from my colleagues are so 
fundamental that 1 think it absolutely necessary to record my 
views with respect to them. 

Franchise. 

2. The total number of electors under the existing franchise 
is 6,82,447 males and 21,381 females. The percentage of total 
electors to the total adult population is 12.2 per cent, of the 
adult male population. The number of female voters is rather 
small, but this is due to shyness on the part of the female 
population to register themselves as voters. However, with 
the rapid social advancement that is going on in the country 
there is a great probability that the number of female voters 
will considerably increase even under the existing franchise. 

The tenant class in the rural areas under the existing franchise 
possesses no vote. If tenants paying Eb. 25 land revenue are 
given the right to vote, a measure which would remove in- 
equality between the urban and rural qualifications, the number 
of electors will be doubled (vide estimate given on page 16, 
Punjab Government Memorandum, Part 1, Vol. I) 

Thus taking into consideration the probable increase in 
female voters and the increase as a result of enfranchising the 
tenant class the percentage of electors under the existing quali- 
fications will rise to about 25 per cent, of the adult male popula- 
tion. It mB^y be urged that this percentage is too low, but the 
objection is more or less sentimental. The Punjab Govern- 
ment admits (ride their memorandum, Vol. II, page 3) that 
“ though the electorate is 3.4 per cent, of the total population 
it is probable that on the whole it reflects with some accuracy 
the feelings and opinions of the remainder.’* The memorandum 
further says tha;fc ** there are some classes important at any 
rate in point of number which are not at present directly 
represented, such as tenants-at-will and the daily wages labourers 
in rural areas ; but they are inarticulate and it would be difficult 
to say at the moment how far these sections of the community 
feel /themselves to have interests strikingly different from those 
which are represented in the electorate.’^ So, when the tenants 
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are given the right to vote, this objection would also be removed, 
and the electors in that case might be considered to represent 
the views of almost the whole population. Moreover it should 
not be overlooked that the majority of the electors in the 
Punjab are illiterate and any great extension of franchise should 
follow equal progress in education. Electors at present choose 
between personalities rather than policies. A change in this 
respect in the attitude of the electors must depend not only on 
the progress of education but on the develo^Hnent of political 
programmes and the organisation of parties towards which the 
Punjab has not made much progress. 

Of the important evidence presented before the Joint Free 
Conference, the Punjab Government recommends the lowering 
of the franchise to B8.20 payment of land revenue in the case 
of landowners and the enfranchisement of the tenant class 
paying Bb. 25 land revenue. In urban areas it recommends the 
reduction of the rental qualification from Bs.96 to Bs.72, and 
of the immovable property qualihcation from Bs.4,000 to 
B8.8,000. Two of the unofl&CMbl members of the Government 
agree with the above proposals while other two recommend 
Bs.lO as payment of land revenue for landowners and B8.12 for 
agricultural tenaoits as {equivalent to 'the Bb. 72 rental and 
B8.2,000 property qualifications in urban areas. 

The Unionist party of the Punjab Council composed mainly 
of Muslim members of the council recommends Bs.lO and 
Bs.lS as the land revenue qualifications in rural areas for 
landowners and tenants respectively and the same qualifications 
as are proposed by the Punjab Government in urban areas. The 
Hindu community is not in favour of extending the franchise 
on a property basis, but recommends a literary qualification. 
The Sikh community is not in favour of widening the franchise. 
The Northmi India Chamber of Commerce is of> opinion that 
the basis of the franchise should remain unaltered. The All- 
India Muslim Lfeague alone recommends universal adult 
franchise. 

It is impossible 1' agree with the idea of universal adult 
sufErage for a long time to come. Universal primary education, 
the absence of communaliran in the political field and the growth 
of true political parties are the necessary conditions before adult 
Silfbage can be thought of. My colleagues have unnecessarily 
miaed the Bed Bogey of Communism and I am of opinion that 
tiie retoence might well have been avoided. I agree with 
them t^ mj excessive expansion of the franchise will entail 
heavy* administrative difBfOultiea. 

Bowever, tiioiigh it is not derirable to broaden the franchise 
to any great extent t realm that 0ie tenant class dioQld 
be enfraM^nlmd. .Tim idone would re^t in nearly doubling tiie 
tmoAM of eleotfm. I also reeommmd tiie r^mtioQ of the land 
levetone qaa^cation in tiie case of ownmrs from Bs.SS to Bs.90 
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but would fix Bs.25 payment of land revenue as the qualifica- 
tion for tenants. The urban rent qualification may also be 
reduced from Be. 96 to Be. 72 and the property qualification 
from Bs.4y000 to Bs.3»000 in urban and Bs. 1,500 in rural areas. 
This will have the effect of more than doubling the number of 
electors, and will result in increasing the percentage of electors 
to 7 per cent, of the total population and 25 per cent, of the adult 
male population. 

It may not be out of place here to point out that though 
full responsible system existed in England in 1832 by the First 
Beform Bill only 3 per cent, of the population got the franchise 
and in 1867 by the Second Beform Bill 4.08 per cent, of the 
population was enfranchised and there was no change up to 
1884. The percentage of literacy in 1841-45 in England was 
67.4 per cent, among men and 51.1 among women, as against 
11 per cent, and 2 per cent, in the Punjab. 1 also tbinlr that 
in order to provide an incentive to education all vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular middle passed persons may be given the right 
of vote for provincial councils. 

CONSTITUBNCISB. 

8. The question of whether the constituencies should be single 
or plural depends upon the nature of the electorates decided upon 
and the method of election. If the electorates are to be common 
and the election to be on the method of proportional repre- 
sentation either by the, list system or by the single transferable 
vote system as has been suggested by me, then the constitu- 
encies must be plural. In fact the whole or one-balf of a civil 
division will be one constituency electing several members. In 
some of the European countries where the method of propor- 
tional re^sresentation is employed the whole of the country is 
one constituency. In case separate communal electorates are 
kept alive then the oonstituencies for provincial and central 
legislatures should remain angle member oonstituencies. 

Mbthod of Bspbbsbmtation. 

4. I do not think that the principle of indirect representation 
which seems to have been abandoned altogether should be re- 
jntioduoed so as to allow the election of a certain proportion of 
members of the central legislature by the provincial councils. 
Besidee Urn many practical difficulties are likely to arise if 
mj odlaagues* suggestdon on this point is adopted. I am, 
tberelore, unBd>Ie to support this recommendation. 

OUeSlFIOATIOIl OF UBBAH and BURAL CORSTITUBNCIBS. 

6, The eUasifioation into rural and urban oonstituencies will 
alas d^nd upon ibc nature of the electorates decided upon. In 
eaaa common electoratea as suggested by me in the following 
Kanigriidi are inteodnoed, the classification into rural and urban 
csBl net be neadad. But if communal representation in any 
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form is* maintained ; I do not insist upon the letoition of this 
classification or upon its abolition, but I do insist that this 
classification should be retained or abolished for all oommiinities, 
and that no one community should be singled out for differential 
treatment. 


Elbctobatbb. 


6. 1 do not propose here to enter into a discussion whether 
‘ communal electorates have intensified communal bitterness or 
were in any way the cause of creating ill-will between the various 
communities. But it is not open to doubt that communal 
representation has kept alive communal feelings in the political 
field. It has divided the communities into water-tight com- 
partments. It has resulted in diffusing a spirit of oommunalism 
in every branch of civic life. It has prevented a growth of a 
national spirit. It has prevented the growth of parties with 
a purely political programme. In fact, this system of communal 
representation has created stereotyped parties. To quote from 
a Punjab Government memorandum Parliamentary system 
under which one party gives place to another on account of a 
change of allegiance on the part of a portion of the electors or 
their representatives will have in the near future no counter- 
part in the Punjab ... At the same time a member of 
a minority party can have little grounds for hope in the present 
conditions that in time to come his minority will be changed 
into a majority.” 

This system of communal re^Miesehtation is unknown in demo- 
cratic countries where parliamentary institutions exist. Minority 
interests no doubt have to be safeguarded but strangest of all is 
the fact that it is the majority community in the Punjab that 
is insisting upon its retention. 


I 

I 


In my opinion the system of communal representation has 
miserably failed in developing the parliamentary system of 
Government. It should be eliminated from the constitution of 
India and should be replaced by a system of common electorates. 
I do realise that minority interests in all the provinces require 
to be protected. For this reason J suggest that with joint 
electorates the members should be elected on the principle of 
proportional representation by the List system or on a system 
of single transferable vote. The principle of proportional repre- 
sentation is in vogue in many of the European countries, for 
example, the Irish Free State, the Polish Republic, the Republic 
of Austria, the Swiss Confederation, the Kingdom of Belgium 
and the German Republic. I do not claim that this system 
will be able to drive out oommunalism from the country, but 
at any rate it is not open to doubt that it will greatly restrict 
the play of communal feeling in the political arena. 

It is expected that while taking out the sting from oom- 
mumdism it will afford ample protection of the interests ot 
each community. 1 am copious of the objection to tbia 
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system on the ground of its apparently complicated character. 
I venture, however, to think that the difficulty is over-estimated. 
With sufficiently intelligent polhng officers even the ilhterate 
voters should not find any difficulty in recording their votes. 

’ It is contrary to all principles followed in democratic countries 
that the majority community should insist upon separate 
el^torates based on religious distinction. Coupled with the 
claim to communal representation and an absolute communal 
majority in the council the motive becomes clear and it does 
not require a prophet to tell that the motive can be no other 
than grabbing at absolute power untrammelled by any influence 
or by obligation to any other community. 

1 should like to make it clear that my recommendations with 
regard to common electorates and proportional representation 
are meant to be introduced for the whole of India and for ail 
communities. I feel that communal feelings in some provinces 
have their repercussions on the neighbouring provinces. It will 
be utterly futile to attempt to set up common electorates with 
proportional representation in one province and to allow com- 
munal electorates in others. If reservation of seats is to be 
allowed to any community in any province, the Sikhs Would 
insist upon such reservation for them in the Punjab, with a 
weightage allowing them representation to the extent of 30 per 
cent. 

. Bepbb^bntation. 

7. The question of representation of different communities 
in the legislatures becomes of the greatest importance in case 
the principle of communal representation in any form is main- 
tained either by separate electorates or common electorates with 
seats reserved for various communities. The existing arrange- 
ment in the Punjab Legislative Council gives representation to 
the various oommunities as follows ; — 

Territorial Constituencies. 

Elected ordinary. Number. Percentage. 


Muhammadans 

32 

50 

Hindus 

20 

31.25 

Sikhs 

12 

18.75 


Out of the special constituencies land-holders constituency 
is again distributed amongst the three oommunities ; Muham- 
madans, 2 ; Hindus, 1 ; and Sikhs, 1. The other special con- 
stituencies are open to members of all communities alike. So 
out of a total number of 68 elected seats, ordinary and special, 
the distribution of seats amongst the different communities is 
as under — 

Mruslims 34 t.e. 50 per cent. 

Hindus 21 i,e. SQ.-O per cent. 

Sikhs 13 i.e. 19.1 per cent. 
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Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians are repre- 
sented by nomination, the first two having been given two seats 
and the latter one seat. My colleagues now want this arrange- 
ment to be modified in order to establish an absolute majority 
of Muslims in the Council though they are prepared to allow 
weightage to the Sikhs “ to the fullest jwssible extent.'* I 
cannot subscribe to the view that the majority community should 
in the first instance insist upon oommunal representation and 
then upon having a statutory majority over all minorities com- 
bined. This is fundamentally wrong. In all parliamentary 
institutions it is only the. minority which has the right to 
claim protection either by separate representation or by some 
other means. The Sikh, Hindu and Christian minorities in thi 
Punjab do not seek protection by adherence to the oommunak 
principle though they realise that their interests may suffer 
thereby. They feel that corporate spirit will be better promoted', 
by the elimination of the communal principle. If, however, 
communal representation in any form is retained, they will in 
no case tolerate that any single community should have an 
absolute majority in the legislature of the province. The 
Muslims may claim a majority in the Council over every other 
single community but in view of the peculiar circumstances of 
this provinces, an absolute majority given to one community 
will be highly impolitic, inequitable and fraught with political 
danger. 

The Lucknow Pact of 1916, on the basis of which the exist- 
ing arrangement was introduced, was not accepted by the Sikh 
community nor were they a party to it. It was an arrangement 
between the Hindus and the Muslims ; the interests of the Sikhs 
were entirely ignored. The Montford Eeport therefore rightly 
remarked on the pact as follows (paragraph 163) : — 

“ We are not aware on what basis other than that of negotia- 
tion, the figures were arrived at. Separate electorates are pro- 
posed in all Provinces even where Muhammadans are in a 
majority. . . . While therefore for reasons that we explain 

subsequent]^ we assent to the maintenance of separate repre- 
sentation for Muhammadans, we are bound to reserve our 
approval of the particular proposals set before us until we have 
ascertained what the effect upon other interests will be and 
have made fair provision for them.’’ 

The Franchise Committee, however, failed to consider the 
effect of the Lucknow Pact on other interests and it took it as 
a settled fact. The Sikhs were admitted by the authors of the 
Montford Beport as a “ distinct and important people.” The 
report went on to say about the Sikhs ” they supply a gallant 
and valuable element to the Indian Army. But they are every- 
where in a minority, and experience has shown that they go 
virtually unrepresented. To the Sikhs^ therefore, and to them 
alone, we propose to extend the system already adopted in the 
case of Muhammadans.” The Sikhs continued to <^6r their 
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oppoflitioQ to the Lucknow Pact. In November, 1918, when 
in the Punjab (Jouncil, Khan Bahadur Sir Fazl-i*Hussain (now 
the Revenue Member) moved a resolution with the object of 
maintaining the proportion of Muslim representation at 50 per 
cent, of the elected Indian members as laid down in the Luck- 
now Pact, a Sikh member moved an amendment demanding 
33 per cent, representation for the Sikhs which wpuld naturally 
have reduced the Muslim representation below 50 per cent. The 
amendment was lost, but the Sikhs have never ceased to press 
their claims. The Sikhs are not at all satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangement in which they have only 19.1 per cent, repre- 
sentation in the Council. Under the new constitution in which 
the official block will be removed the minority interests will re- 
quire still greater protection. The demand of the Sikhs which 
they think can adequately safeguard their interests contains 
two main points. First that out of the three principal com- 
munities no single community should have an absolute majority 
over other communities combined ; secondly, that weightage 
allowing them 30 per cent, representation :n the Punjab Council 
and the same percentage of Punjab seats on the central legis- 
latures should be allowed to them, which they feel is only com- 
mensurate with their historic and political importance, their 
economic position and their military strength. The weightage 
giving them 30 ])er cent, representation in the local Council 
has its parallel in the weightage given to Muslim minorities in 
other Provinces. For example, in the United Provinces with 
14 per cent. po[)'u]ation, a representation of over 32 per cent, 
in the local Counril, and in Madras with 5 per cent, population 
a representation of about 14 per cent, is allowed to the Muham- 
madans. If the same concession is allowed to the Sikhs as is 
allowed to Muhammadan minorities, a concession which was 
pledged to the Sikhs by the authors df the Montford report, 
the Sikhs are entitled to about 30 per cent, representation in 
the Punjab. Mr. J, N. Gupta, M.A., C.I.E., I.C.S., in a 
pamphlet called “ The Shackles of Communal representation ** 
has suggested that the number of seats to be reserved for each 
community should be in proportion to their voting strength. 
Even x>n this principle, the Sikh seats should at least be &ted 
at 25 per cent. Besides it cannot be ignored that the Sikhs 
are a much more important community in the Puni 3 ,b than 
the Muslims are in Bihar and Orissa, in the Central Provinces 
or in Madras. For (a) the Sikhs pay about 40 per cent, of the 
land revenue and canal charges in the Punjab : (b) their voting 
strength is 25 per cent., and there is an average of 14,000 voters 
for one Sikh seat as against an average of 11,200 voters in the 
case of non-Muhammadans and 9,534 voters in the case of 
Muhammadans : (c) they constitute the strongest element in tlie 
Indian Army : (d) their services to the Empire during the Great 
War were out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 
Prom the very beginning they have contributed most to the 
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defence of the country. Their sacred shrines with la^e endow- 
ments are all situated in the Punjab. It is only fair that due 
recognition should be given to their importance in a Province 
of which only lately they were the rulers. This weightage of 
30 per cent, has been the demand of the whole community as 
voi(^ by the Chief Khalsa Diwan (the moderate section) and 
the Sikh League (the advanced section). My colleagues have 
tried to make capital out of a letter in the Civil and Military 
Gazette written by a Sikh in his individual capacity. But they 
have failed to take •notice of the unanimity of all Sikh bodies, 
moderate or advanced, in the demand for 30 per cent, representa- 
tion. There is no just ground why the Muslims should appre- 
hend a combination of minorities against them. In fact the 
Sikhs have in the past more often thrown in their lot with 
the Muslims than with the Hindus as' their interests as a rural 
community coincide with those of the Muhammadans. On the 
other hand the balance of power between the three principal 
communities will avert chances of communal tyranny. The case 
of other Provinces as already stated is different from that of 
the Punjab. Here there are three communities each of which 
is equally important and the Muhammadans have a compara- 
tively slight numerical advantage. It is not, therefore, to the 
advantage of the Province as a whole that any single community 
should occupy a position of absolute majority. 

Special Constituencies. 

8. Special constituencies such as Landholders, University, 
Industry and Commerce should be allowed to remain. The 
constituency of Baloch Tumandars with only 10 electors should 
however be abolished. The number of Industry and Ck>mmerce 
seats; however, should be increased. The Commerce and In- 
dustry interests have been given smaller representation in the 
Punjab (Council than in any other Province. In Madras, Com- 
merce and Industry have six seats in the provincial council, 
in Assam also six, in the Central Provinces three, in Bihar and 
Orissa three, Burma five, the United Provinces three, Bombay 
seven, Bengal 15, while in the Punjab they have only got two 
seats. In the Legislative Assembly where the commercial and 
industrial interests of Bombay have been given two seats, of 
Madras and Bengal one each, the same interests in the Punjab 
have gone , unrepresented. General representation may some- 
times result in returning business men and large landholders 
but it cannot always be relied upon. Even if such interests 
are indirectly represented by return of suitable men by general 
election, such members do not possess any mandate from special 
interests and thus do not carry weight in the House. It is, 
therefore, necessary not only that special constituencies should 
be retained but that the number of Commerce and Industries 
seats 4^uld at leai^t be increased to six, which number, how- 
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ever, will represent only a slight increase in the percentage of 
existing representation as the total number of elected seats will 
be doubled. 

Strength op the Punjab Legislative Council. 

10. The numerical strength of the Legislative C^ouncil of the 
Punjab should be appreciably increased, but I am of opinion 
that for some time to come the strength of the Council need 
not exceed .125. 

Second Chamber. 

11. As regards the creatiod of a second chamber, I am of 
opinion that it would have a steadying influence on legislation 
and general administration in the Punjab which contains more 
jarring elements than other provinces. It would also minimise 
tlie chances of the Governor’s interference, but I would recom- 
mend : — 

(a) that the electorates for the chamber should be entirely 
non-cornmunal and territorial; 

(h) that the qualifications of candidates for election to 
this chamber should be fairly high, say the existing quali- 
fications for the Council of State ; 

(c) that the strength of the upiier chamber should be 60. 

1 should not oppose the introduction of a nominated element 
in the second chamber if it does not exceed 20 per cent. 

Nominated Element in the Legislative Council. 

12. The official block should be removed, though we feel 
that with the removal of this block the need for protecting the 
minority interests by providing other safeguards becomes greater. 
1 also agree that the nominated element should be eliminated 
from the legislature (the lower house). 1 also agree that experts 
may be nominated as additional members for specific purposes 
and for sfiecific periods, but I consider that they should have 
the right only to speak and not the right to vote. Some in- 
terests however can not be represented by election such as labour, 
depressed defuses, military classes, etc., and in such cases 
nomination may be resorted to. 

EXBfTUTIVE. 

13. As regards the provincial executive 1 would recommend 
that in case the coiiimuual principle is adhered to, the ministers 
s[K>uJd all he appointed by the Governor and all the main com- 
niumties should be represented in the cabinet, none of the 
rninistei’s being formally treated as Chief Minister. At least 
one-third of the Cabinet Ministers should be Sikhs. A vote of 
censure of ministers must be passed by two-third majority. I 
would also recommend that the cabinet should have joint re- 
sponsibility and should be responsible to the legislature and that 
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an adverse vote of the legislature against any one of the ministers 
should be tantamount to a censure of the whole ministry which 
would stand or fall together. 

PoWSa OP THE GtOVBKNOR. 

14. While agreeing with my colleagues that the Governor 
should be the constitutional head of the Province with neces- 
sary powers of veto, I want to add that the present power 
enjoyed by the Governor to remand, give, or withhold, his assent 
to any Bill passed by the legislative council should be maintained 
intact as also the rule that any measure passed by the legisla- 
tive council should not become law unless it has received the 
assent of the Governor-General. The powers of the Governor 
under sections 52 (3) and 72d, of the Government of India 
Act must be retained. CJonsidering the peculiar conditional of 
this province the Governor should have the power not on]y\to 
demand the resignation of any Minister or Mmistcrs but in 
necessary cases to dissolve the council and take over the adminis- 
tration in his own hands. Powers under section 80c making 
the previous sanction of the Governor necessary before intro- 
ducing any measure affecting public revenue or imposing any 
charge on those revenues should remain. The Governor sliould 
have power to authorise expenditure as eiisential -for financiiil 
stability, safety, and public tranquillity. 

Provincial Autonomy 

16. While agreeing with my colleagues that the province 
should be given full autonomy in all provincial subjects, I deem 
it necessary to add that the Central Government’s power of 
superintendence, direction and control should be maintained. 
I may add that I do not look upon the provinces as separate 
states having only certain bonds of union with one anothcT 
but as mere units brought into existence for administrative con- 
venience and I think it absolutely necessary that the Central 
Government should have the power to interfere in any matter 
whenever it deems necessary and should have the power even 
to suspend the provincial constitution in case of gross mis- 
management or abuse of power. Provincial autonomy must be 
subject to such central control as is now exercised in transferred 
subjects, and further to such control as is essential to safeguard 
financial stability. In the legislative field Governor-General 
should retain power of veto or remand. 

Law and Order. 

16. I do not object to all subjects being transferred but I 
consider it absolutely necessary in the interests of all concerned 
that the High Court should be a central subject and that the 
provincial government should not have the power of appoint- 
ment, suspension, or dismissal of High Court Judges. The 
High Court budget ehould also be nSnWoted.’ The High Court 
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should also have the pofwer on a reference made to it to pro- 
nounce upon the validity of any legislative measure passed by 
the legislative council. In case law and order are transferred 
I would recommend that a minister belonging to a minority 
community should be entrusted with this portfolio. 

Ebsiduaby Powers. 

17. While agreeing that the central and provincial subjects 
should be specified I would recommend that all residuary powers 
should be vested in the central government. 

Form of the Central Government. 

18. It is no use entering into an academic discussion on the 
point whether the federal or the unitary system of government 
is better. It is however not possible for me to understand, far 
less to agree with, my colleagues in the dictum that the Federal 
system is the safest form of government. In other countries 
where the Federal system is in existence it was brought about 
by a voluntary union for the common benefit of what were once 
entirely independent self-governing states. In India the pro- 
vinces were never independent nor were they self-governing. 
They were created as separate units for administrative conveni- 
ence. The provinces might well enjoy responsible Government 
within their own sphere but to give the provinces the status of 
independent states would be sowing the seed of disruption which 
will ultimately prove disastrous to the safety of the common- 
wealth of India. 

Separation of Sindh. 

19. The question of the separation of Sindh from Bombay and 
its creation as a new province is not a matter with which the 
Punjab Committee need concern itself. I am of opinion that tins 
question should be decided on its merits involving several financial 
and administrative problems, the right solution of which alone 
can entitle Sindh to be a separate province. I, however, strongly 
deprecate the tendency of setting up provinces on communal 
grounds. 

Extension of Ehpobms to Baluchistan. 

20. It cannot be said bow far it is advisable to introduce 
democratic institutions in a semi-civilised province like 
Baluchistan situated at the gate of India and inhabited by ignor- 
ant and easily inflammable warlike tribes. For lack of full 
material on the subject I would rather leave this question to the 
Statutory Commission and the Central Committee. 

Extension of Bbfobms to the North-West Frontper 
Province. 

21. ‘With respect to the introduction of reforms in the five 
settled districts of the North-West Frontier Province, my 
colleagues have not given full weight to the sharp difference <rf 
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opinion which exists among the people of the frontier province 
itself on the question of the introduction of reforms in that pro- 
vince. The province has not yet got beyond the tribal system and 
any country which is still in that stage of evolution cannot lopk 
forward to the immediate introduction of reforms on a democratic 
system. 

I may add that the Hindus and Sikhs of that province and 
almost all the Khans are opposed to the introduction of reforms 
in that province, as apart from the general backwardness of the 
people, intensification of the blood feuds and actual bloodshed 
are apprehended as the result of reforms. If the experiment has. 
to be tried, I would recommend that a beginning may be made 
by the introduction of reforms on the lines of the Morley-Minto 
s^eme. In any reform scheme that might be introduced in the 
province the claims of the Sikhs as an important minority com- 
munity should be fully recognised. 

Sbbvices. 

Since all subjects are to be transferred it is necessary that a 
new provincial cadre should be set up which might take the place 
of all-India services. In the case of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service some British recruits might be 
considered necessary for some time to come to keep up the 
standard of efi&ciency. In that case contracts might be made 
by provincial Governments on terms which would ensure recruit- 
ment of competent men. 

For the efficient and honest discharge of public duty without 
fear or favour by public servants it is necessary that recruitment 
to services should be entrusted to an independent body such as 
the Public Services Commission. The Public Services Commis- 
sion will not only be charged with the duty of recruitment to all 
provincial services but appeals in cases of reduction, dismissal or 
other" disciplinary action will lie with the Commission. 

Recruitment should be made on merit alone which would be 
determined not only by suitable competitive examinations but 
also by oral tests by which the common sense, physical fitness 
and specia^ptitude of candidates for special services could be 
judged. The appointment, disciplinary action and dismissal 
of district judges and sub-judges should however rest with the 
High Court. 

Financial Relations and Powers of Taxation. 

The control of the central government over provincial taxation 
as is now exercised should remain intact. 

The existing division of different sources of taxation into pro- 
vincial and central should not be disturbed. The provincial 
contributions should not be revived. It is undoubtedly true that 
the existing sources of provincial revenue are not elastic. In 
the Punjab after the development of colony areas the chances 
of revenue expansion are slight. With the prosperity of the 
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province the expenditure on beneficent departments would 
greatly expand. It is necessary therefore that some share in the 
income-tax should be given to the province.^ I am however 
against the suggestion of my colleagues that the provincial 
government might be allowed to levy income-tax to the extent 
of 50 per cent, in addition to the existing rates of assessment 
levied by the central government. With regard to income-tax 
it is essential that the rate should be uniform throughout India. 
Besides income is not necessarily earned in the place where the 
tax is paid. Income-tax should therefore be centrally ad- 
ministered and the provinces should not be allowed to tax in- 
comes in addition to the central government, at their sweet will, 
far less should the income-tax be provincialised. In order to 
make the provincial revenue more elastic some share of income- 
tax should liowever be given to the provinces. Tlie rates of 
income-tax should he uniform throughout India and should be 
fixed by the central government. 

Emergencies for heavier demands on public revenue are more 
likely to arise in the central sphere than in the provinces. To 
enable it to deal witli such emergencies the central government 
should retain residuary powers of taxation rather than depend 
upon doles from the provinces. 

Privileges of Members. 

In addition to the privilege already conferred under sec- 
tion 72-D of the Government of India Act, members of the 
legislatures should be 'allowed all those privileges which are en- 
joyed by members of Parliament in England, such as the exemp- 
tion from sitting as jurors and assessors in criminal trials and 
immunity from arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during 
the sessions of the legislature and for some periods immediately 
preceding and following actual meetings 

Responsibility in the Central Government. 

It will be an anomaly not to introduce responsible Government 
in the central sphere When complete responsibility is sought to 
be introduced in the provinces. It is hoped that dyarchy which 
as a system has satisfied nobody will not be revived in the central 
government. The question of defence and foreign affairs no 
doubt offers a great difficulty in the present state of the country. 
But a way out may be found either by keeping these subjects 
directly under the charge of the Governor-General or by the 
appointment of a service member in the cabinet. It cannot be 
denied that no half-hearted measure will satisfy the people. The 
merits of the proposals will be judged by the public in this 
country and outside not so much on their liberality in the pro- 
vincial sphere as on tbeirTibewdil^ in the central government. 

* My oolleegues have suggestea Itoat-oiie-third. of the total 
strength of the Indian legislature should consist of Muslims. 
They have suggested this on the principle of weightage for the 
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minorities. But they have forgotten to suggest the extent of 
weightage to be allowed to the Sikhs in the central legislature. 
I submit that the Sikhs should at least be allowed 30 per cent, 
of the Punjab seats on the central legislature. 

I have not been ahle to understand the advantage of the division 
of India into certain groups for the purpose of representation in 
the central legislature as proposed by my colleagues. If the 
object is to give increased representation to the Punjab I shall 
support it, as the Punjab is a very important province from the 
defence point of view to which it contributes the most, but if 
the object is to place the tiny provinces of Baluchistan, Sindh 
and the North-West Frontier on an equal footing with regard to 
representation on the central legislature with other provinces I 
am strongly opposed to it. 

Deolabation of Eights. 

Lastly, I want to add that considering the present state of 
affairs it is absolutely necessary that any amendment of the exist- 
ing constitution should expressly include a declaration of rights 
forming a fundamental part of the Indian constitution and 
having the sanction of Parliament. Such a declaration should 
be embodied in the Government of India Act which may be 
passed in supersession of the present Act. The declaration of 
rights should include the following provisions : — 

(а) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall 
his dwelling or property be entered upon, sequestered or 
confiscated, save in accordance with law. 

(б) Freedom of conscience and the profession tind practice 
of religion are, subject to public order or morality, hereby 
guaranteed to every person. 

(o) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the 
right to assemble peaceably and without arms, and to form 
associations or unions is hereby guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality. 

(d) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal 
civic rights. 

(s) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or 
proc^ural a discriminative nature. 

(/) No person shall be punished for any act which was 
not punishable under the law at the time it was committed. 

(g) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus. Such may be suspended in case of war or rebellion 
by an Act of the central legislature or if the legislature is 
not in session, by the Governor-General in Council, and in 
such cases he shall report the suspension to the legislature 
at the earliest possible opportunity for such action as it msy 
deem necessary, . 

(h) No person attending any^scbool receiving state aid or 
otiber public money shall he compelled to attend tiiC religious 
instruclimi tibat may he given in the school. 
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(t) No pe^n shall by reason of his religion, caste or 
creed be prejudiced in any way in regard to public employ- 
ment, oMce of power or honour and the exercise of any 
trade or calling. 

(j) All citizens have an equal right of access to use of 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public 
resort. 

(k) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear 
arms in accordance with regulations made in that behalf. 

(0 Freedom to keep and carry Kirpans shall be guaranteed 
to the Sikhs. 

I regret I have to write a separate minute of dissent. The 
reason is obvious. Being the only Sikh member of the Punjab 
Beforms Committee I could not agree to any report either of the 
majority or of my two other colleagues whi^ did not satisfy the 
legitimate demands of my community. My Muslim friends 
want a clear majority on the local legislature, want to do away 
with the control of the central government, want complete pro- 
vincial autonomy but are lukewarm with regard to the measure 
of responsibility in the central government, and desire to set 
up Muslim majority provinces to balance Hindu majority pro- 
vinces. My Hindu fhends do not desire to .upset the existing 
arrangement of representation of various communities on the 
legislature. Both have their own interests to safeguard. The 
position of the Sikh community as forming the smallest, yet the 
most important minority in this province is clear. ITie Sikh 
community is against any distinction on the basis of caste, creed 
or colour. It desires to promote a national spirit as against a 
communal spirit in India. For this reason even at the sacrifice 
of its own interests it does not insist upon the retention of a 
system of communal electorates and would rather see joint elec- 
torates with proportional representation introduced in India. 
But if other communities still persist in calculating their losses 
and gains with a communal outlook there is no reason why the 
Sikhs should not jealously watch and safeguard their own inter- 
ests. The Muslims and Hindus have their representative 
majority and minority provinces, wherein they can protect their 
interests by mutual understanding or reciprocal actions. But the 
Sikhs have all their interests centred lin the Punjab, 13iey can- 
not look for outside help anywhere^ They cannot, therefore, 
tolerate the yoke of a permanent communal majority. The chief 
cause of the Akali movement wae the disappointment caused to 
the community in the share of representation given to the Sikhs 
in the reformed Council. I csm well conceive the volume of dis- 
content and disappointment that is likely to be created in the 
Sikh community if its legitimate demuds are not acceded to. 

I believe the Commission will take.note of tiie force of public 
opinion. in the country and will prc^ose a liberal measure of 
reforms both in the provincial and the centnd governments. 

UwAx SnsroH. 
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We have read Sordar Ujjal Singh's note. We ^gree with him 
on the principal points urged. We think that he has made out a 
good case for. the Sikh minority in. the Punjab being given the 
same weightage as is given to the Muslim minority in other 
provinces. It is of course understood by him as well as by our- 
selves that the proportion of Hindu representation which barely 
comes up to its {H^c^rtion in the population is not to be reduced. < 

Nabbndra Nath. 

Gokul Chand Narang. 


Ahnexure. j 

Note by Raja Nabxnoba Nath on Pboposals made by Lo<^al 
Government i^uT the Extension of Reforms. \ 

[This note is divided into six parts. ^ 

Part A invites attention to evidence produced before the Joint 
Conference in support of some of the propositions affirmed in 
the memorandum submitted by me in May last. 

Part B deals with the qi stion of minorities. 

Part C is on joint or separate Electorates. 

Part D discusses the clause, a draft of which was submitted 
in my supplementary note II4 ; some additions have been made 
to it. 

Part E deals with th^ line of advance proposed by the local 
Government. 

Part F deals with Local Self-Government.] 

A— EVIDENCE, SUPPORTING SOME OF THE PRO- 
POSITIONS AFFIRMED IN MY MEMORANDUM 
OF MAY^LAST. 

(1) At page 24 of my Memorandum, I said, that between the 
politics of the members belonging to rural and urban castes, 
there was no difference other than this, that the former regard 
the Act which creates an oligarchy of rural castes, as sacrosant, 
whilst the latter do not. The following evidence produced 
before the Commission supports this view : — 

The whole of B. -Pun-355, which is an extract from important 
resolutions of the Punjab Provincial Zamindar League, said to 
have been attended by 3,000 delegates returned by 22 districts 
of the Punjab — ^presided over by Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu 
Ram, Ex-Minister, should be perused. This document ends 
with the following resolution : — 

** This league emjdiatically demands that Dominion 
Status be oemferred on India and complete responsibility 
granted to Provinces.’* 

In E *Pnn-283, Memorandum submitted by the Punjab 
Zamindar Associafion, whose deputatioD was led by Major 
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Vanrenen, the observations made at page 4 under the head 
‘‘ Local Self-Government ** read more like those of an urban 
politician thoroughly imbued with the principles of the western 
political system, than the remarks of a representative of 
unsophisticated rural classes, accustomed more to a patriarchal, 
than to a democratic system of Government. 

The same mentality is evinced by the plaintive tone of the 
description given of the position and power of the Governor, 
and of the position of the Minister, in relation to the Governor, 
at page 6, paragraphs (6) and (c), of the Memorandum presented 
by the Punjab Unionist Party E. -Pun-613 (rev.). 

Answers to questions Nos. 65-69, 107-112, 126-127. 152-156, 
given by Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram as a leader of the 
Unionist Party may also be referred to. Provincial autonomy, and 
freedom from the control of the Central Government advocated 
by the leader of the party, goes beyond what the report of the 
Nehru Committee, a compendium of the views of the most 
advanced politicians of India, demands. These answers as also 
the answers by Chaudhri Chhotu Ram to questions Nos. 152-156 
about the nature of the central subjects may be compared with 
paragraphs 39-42 at page 111 of the report of All Parties Con- 
ference, and also with the list of central subjects given at 
page -127 of the same report. Freedom from all control by the 
Central Government is wanted for a class whose helplessness, 
ignorance and illiteracy, is graphically described by Major 
Vanrenen in answets to questions Nos. 143-156. This paHy 
which is the largest single group in the Council wants democratic 
government of a type more advanced than any existing in the 
dominions, but would retain a protecfive law, which is suited 
only for a primitive society. 

(2) At page 108, Appendix III. and at page 169, Appendix 
VI, of my Memorandum, 1 have referred to the creation and 
encouragement of an oligarchy of rural castes. In the Memo- 
randum of the Punjab Zamindar Association at page 9, para- 
graph (b), the existence of two oligarchies or two middle classes 
is admitted. 

(3) A description of the political ideals of the Unionist Parly 
would be incomplete, if I did not refer to the views of the party 
about the recruitment of services. 

This party does not apparently approve of the appointment 
of the Public Services Commission for provincial services as 
has been suggested in paragraph 44 of Volume II of the official 
Memorandum. The Local Government proposes a provincial 
public services commission, secured by statute in a position of 
independence similar to that which the Indian Public Services 
Commission enjoys, under section 96C of the present Government 
of India Act. The Unionist party at page 9, paragraph («) 
dealing with this matter proposes that the Central Government 
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may have a public services commissioii, if it feels that it requires 
one. But Provincial Governments should, be left to 5^ame 
their own rules and to devise their own methods of recruitment/’ 
implying thereby that the commission appointed under the Pro- 
vincial Government responsible to the legislature, will observe 
in the recruitment of service, the proportions laid down in the 
Resolution of 1919, which has been quoted in extenso at pages 
171-177 of Appendix IV, to my Memorandum. Under the 
head of Indianisation, page 9, paragraph (c) of the Memorandum 
of the Party, there is a clear indication, in the following words, 
of the wishes of the Party, about recruitment to Services. 
“ Indianisalion should be so adjusted and regulated that all 
classes will receive adequate representation in the Public Services 
of their country commensurate with their numbers and 
importance.” (Italics are mine.) 

I have dilated on this matter not to demonstrate the unreason- 
able nature of the demand, which is manifest, but to satisfy 
the Conference on two points, (1) that the Hand Alienation Act 
is not simply an economic measure, which in certain quarters 
it is claimed to be, but is a measure which forms the pivot on 
which the Punjab politics, both in the Council and outside of 
it, turn. 

Major Vanrenen’s Association claims to have ramifications all 
over the Province and Chaudhri Chhotu Ram’s Zamindar 
League is said to contain representatives of zamindars (a class 
which numerically consists only of half the population of the 
Province) from all over the Province. The Act, therefore, 
creates a constitutional problem of great importance? It passes 
my comprehension why in Volume II of the Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Punjab Government the question has not been 
directly faced ; perhaps there are some reasons for it with which 
I will deal later. 

The second point which 1 wish to impress on the conference, 
is that the policy of segregation of classes, hedged round by 
certain privileges, originally intended to be of a temporary 
nature, leads to the utmost confusion in politics, and is, there- 
fore, highly unwise. Here is a protective law which has created 
a class on which certain privileges were bestowed ostensibly for 
their protection, a class which, having now become conscious of 
those privileges, wishes to retain them permanently, and makes 
exorbitant demands to appropriate to itself powers which in a 
democratic system of government cannot be conceded to any 
class. 

. (4) At page 26 bf the Memorandum, I estimated that the 
agricultural tribes form nearly half the pomlation of the 
I^vince. This estimate is suppcarted by the Punjab Govern- 
ment MeiBorandum, Part I, Descriptive Matter, Chapter T, 
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page 9, paragraph 90, the coDdiiding portion of which runs as 

foUows : — 

** The census returns do not tell us clearly what is the 
population of the agricultural tribes, but it has been esti- 
mated at something like ten million or half the population 
of the Ptovinoe.” 

(5) At pages 83-84 of my Memorandum the following passage 
occurs : — 

** ItemoTal of tlie dB^cial hlpc will make the position of 
a Minister belonging to non-a|gricultural tribes manifestly 
insecure.*' 

Page 34. — “ Thus nearly half the population of the Province 
would be unable to have its representation in the Cabinet if 
reliance were placed only on the supply of elected members." 

In Volume IE of the Memorandum prepared by the Punjab 
Government, at page 10, paragraph 15, ^e following passage 
oocurs : — * 

" The present system offers the possibility of including 
in the Executive Council a member of a community not 
represented in the Ministry ; and the existence of the official 
bloc makes it possible to give support to a Minister, belong- 
ing to a minority community, who might not otherwise find 
it easy Uf maiixtain his position in the Cabinet. Whatever 
the theoretical attractions of advance towards a u^re 
responsible form * ef government, it is doubtful if dfich 
advance would commend itself to ^e minority communities, 
if it werel!elt that there was no guarantee that they would 
have a representative in the Administrative Body. It must 
be realised that the Hindus and Sikhs, if inferior in popula- 
tion, nevertheless constitute minorities so strong as to give 
just^cation to their claim that a Government in which they 
are not represented would fail to satisfy the condition of 
government by general consent." 

These remarks are no doubt intended to apply to minorities on 
the basis of religion and not to non-agricultural minorities on 
the basis of caste, which form half the population of the 
Province ; but they apply, mutatis mutandis, to the non-agricul- 
tural minority in the Ckiuncil. There is only a brief reference to 
bearing of t he Land Alienation Act on the politics of the 
Punjab, to which reference has been made in paragraph 4 of 
Volume II of the official Memorandum. 

That the exclusion from the Cabinet of all those who do not 
subscribe to the programme of the Unionist party is aimed at 
by the members of thin party is fully proved by reference to the 
remarks made at pages 6-7, paragraphs (d) and (e) of the Memo*' 
randuih presents by the Unionist party. In tile estimation of 
Urn the ideal Ministry formed during the last seven years 

noss Q 
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was the Ministry of the second Council, whidi ocnuisted, includ- 
ing the member of the Executive Council, of three persons^ all 
piembers of the agricultural tribes. 

Ch. Chhotu Barn’s answers to questions put by the Chairman 
show that he aims at the exclusion of all meml^rS of the non- 
agricultural tribes. He emphasises the necessity of joint 
responsibility of the Cabinet in the following words : — 

“ The third point to which I would draw your attention 
is the subject of joint responsibility. The Ministers should 
have a collective responsibility to the House and not 
individual responsibility to their various parties as has been 
the practice so far.” See page 19 of the evidence taken o^ 
Tuesday, 6th November, 1928. \ 

(6) At page 26 of the Memorandum, I said that but for variou4 
reasons the measure (Land Alienation Act) is considered to be a\ 
pro-Muhammadan measure. Sixty per cent, of the total' 
Muhammadan population are notified as agricultural tribes. 
Out of 36 members of the Unionist party (see paragraph 1 ot 
the Memorandum of the Unionist party) only five are Hindus 
and one Sikh, see B. S. Ch. Chhotu Barn’s answer to; question 
No. 64. 

In Volume H of the Memorandum submitted by Govern- 
ment containing constructive proposals for the extension of 
reforms there is no clear reference to the existence of a rural 
party in the Council or to its numerical strength. It is stated 
in the Memorandum that the main line of division is' co mm u n a l 
and will remain communal, meaning thereby, I believe, that the 
warp and the woof the rural party is also communal in 
character, the rural party being mainly Muhammadan and the 
urban pa^y being mainly Hindu, the Muslim members belong- 
ing to urban classes being drawn to the rural bloc owing to the 
moral force exercised by the communal strength of the Muham- 
madan majority. The Muhammadans in the Council, therefore, 
owih^ to a circumstance altogether adventitious, derive strength 
which cannot be justified on sound canons of representation and 
hence the support given by t^em as a whole to the Land 
Alienation Act on grounds really political but ostensibly 
economic. The Muslim party in the Council derives immense 
strength from the Act which is possible in no other way. The 
non-Muslim members of the party acquire a Muslim complex, 
which alienates them altogether from their oo-teligionists. In 
this connection a reference may 5e made to the remarks made 
by Pandit Nanak Chand in the first few lines of page 18 in his 
Memorandum, Part I, also to Major Venrenon^s answers to 
questbns Nos. 104-107 which show that he found it difficult to 
substantiate the non-ooinmunal character of his party, when he 
smd that on one communal issue whether tiie representatbn 
given to fiie minorities in the Punjab sboudd eousl that of the 
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majority immunity, he was unable to get a unanimous decision 
iTom ms AsLociation. 

The Hindu opinion all over the country is in favour of joint 
electorates. The Muslim community supports separate elec- 
torates. On this important question on which there is a clear 
division between Hindus and Muhammadans, the National 
Unionist Party is inclined to the Muhammadan view, see page 3. 
paragraph 7, of the Memorandum, also page 12, part XI of 
the Memorandum submitted by the Punjab Zamindars Associa- 
tion headed by Major Yanrenen. In this connection please see 
remarks under Part B of this note. 

(7) At the end of page 32 of my Memorandum. I have shown 

that members belonging to agricultural tribes forui 71 per cent, 
of the elected members of the Council. The proportions given 
by me are admitted in paragraph 4 of Chapter I of Volume 1 of 
the Memorandum prepared by the Punjab Government. Jn 
paragraph 30 of Chapter II of the Government Memorandum 
it is suggested that the disproportion would to some degree be 
relaxed if the tenants of agricultural land were enfranchised 
The difference, however, would be slight (please see answers 
given by Mr. Miles Irving to questions Nos. ] 43-162 at the 
forenoon sitting and to questions Nos. 1-10 at the afternoon 
sitting). I may here quote in support of this view that proposals 
made with regard to the extension of franchise by local Govern- 
ment in Volume 11 gf their Memorandum will not materially 
alter the constitution of the Council, The following passage 
from the concluding portions of paragraph 6, page 38 is 
pertinent : — ? 

In themselves they are not calculated to have any 
marked effect on the constitution of the legislature ; neither 
will the class of persons newly franchised differ in any 
noticeable degree from those who at present possess a vote, 
nor is it likely that the extension of the franchise will have 
any effect on the class of candidates elected, though thev 
may affect the volume of representation of various com- 
munities.” 

(8) At pages 25-26 of my Memorandum I have given figures 
as to Hindu, Sikh and Muslim agricultural tribes. The 
majority of the Hindus are non-agricultural tribes. Amongst 
Muslims and Sikhs a smaller proportion belongs to non-agricul- 
tural tribes. The remarks made by me in the last paragraph 
on page 30 of the Memorandum may be perused. My supple- 
mentary Note No. II embodies a representation from the 
Betired Military Officers belon^i^ to Muslim non-agricultural 
tribes, who complain of the iniquitous nature of the Land 
Alienation Act 

I now invite the attention of the Joint Conference to 
E.-Pimr415 of the Memorandum submitted by Bamgarhia 

* qa 
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Central Board in which this body of Sikhs complains in the 
following words : — 

So long as the Alienation of Ijands Act is allowed to 
stand on the Statute Book, we are classed as non-agricul- 
turists and our right of vote is likely to be denied to us for 
all time.” 

Attention is also drawn to the Memorial submitted by the Sikh 
depressed community of the Punjab E. -Pun-305, page 3, para- 
graph 6, in which the following sentence occurs 

** And we may be given the right of purchasing land in 
every part of the province, for most of our people live on 
agriculture, which is the chief vocation of the Punjabees.*| 

This memorial purports to be from ” representatives of the 
Sikh community of retired civilians in general and military men\ 
in particular, which is unfortunately called by the hateful name^ 
of untouchable Sikhs. Its population is about seven lakhs in 
the British Punjab.” The Sikh and Muhammadan non- 
agriculturists fret under the disabilities which the Act imposes 
on them, though both in the Council and outside of it they 
dare not give utterance to their resentment. 

B— RIOHTS OP MINORITIES. 

In volume II of the Memorandum prepared by the Punjab 
Government the necessity of protecting the interest of communal 
minorities has been adverted to in more than one place, and 
the necessity of their adequate protection has been described to 
be one of the principal obstacles in the way of further devolution 
of political j)ower to the people. Reference is made only to 
credal minorities, viz., the Hindus and the Sikhs. Nothing is 
said about the n6n-agncultural minority which is presumably 
due to the fact that the underlying basis of the rural and urban 
parties is also communal. In 1924, when an enquiry committee 
presided over by Sir Alexander Muddiman was sitting, the idea 
uppermost in the mind of one of the prominent officials of the 
Punjab Government, Sir John Maynard, was that the parties 
ip the Council were formed not on communal but on economic 
lines. The questions and answers given in Appendix II, 
page 106, of my Memorandum are so interesting that they 
would bear reproduction here. 

Pa^ 292 of Volume II of oral evidence before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee. 

Q . — ^With regard to what you say in paragraph 31, I take 
it ^at your view, Sir John, speaking generally, is that the dis- 
tinction is more between rural and urbari than between Hindu 
and Muhammadan as regards council voting? 

A,— That is so far as the prooeedinga in the Council go. It 
is undoubtedly more a division now of the rural and urban than 
ooanmunal. 
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Q . — That is rather interesting. We have been told that the 
feeling between Hindu and Muhammadan is so strong that 
that division has replaced every other division, but that is not 
your view? 

A. — I hope I have not been misunderstood. I am speaking 
of the proceedings in the Council. 

Page 396 of Volume II of Oral Evidence before the Keforins 
Committee. 

(Sir Muhammad Shafi.) Q. — In so far as your Council is 
concerned, the Swaraj Party consists of a very small number? 

A, — Yes. 

(Sir Muhammad Shafi.) Q . — Only about 7 or 8 I believe? 

A . — That is all. 

(Sir Muhammad Shafi.) Q . — So that the wrecking element 
in the new Council is very small? 

.4. — That is not quite true, because the Swaraj Party has 
c*onnected with it a certain number of Urban Hindus, a certain 
number of Khilafat Muhammadans and almost the whole of tiie 
Sikh party. 

Pages 311 and 312 of Volume 11 ol Oral Evidence. 

Q . — Do you know that even the Punjab Government con- 
siders that the present constitution of the Punjab Government 
is practically based on a communal basis? There is one Sikh, 
one Muhammadan and one Hindu and these ap|K)iiitments ha\e 
been made from that consideration. 

A . — That was the case very markedly in the first Council. 
The first appointments were made very markedly on that ground, 
that is to say, that one must be Hindu, one a Muhammadan and 
one Sikh. But at present it is rather different. The distribu- 
tion is the same but the basis is really different. The principle 
has been that the two Ministers both represent the ruial 
majority. It is true that one is Muhammadan and one is Hindu, 
but the majority is a rural majority and except where par- 
ticular communal considerations are uppermost the line of divi- 
sion is the rural-urban division. 

Q , — You said, I think in reply to the Chairman, that the 
present feature' of the political situation was that inside the 
Council the cleavage was between rural and urban members? 

4, — Yes, I have tried to make it plain that these are cases 
in which they do not vote communally. The leading division 
at all events at the present time is rural-urban rather than 
Hindu-Muhammadan, 

Q. — l>o you expect in the near future or in the next few years 
this feature to develop in the Punjab? 

.4.— Yes. 

Q.—Or do you think the development of the parties will be 
on communal lines? 

4 . — ^Well, as far as I am able to forecast the situation (of 
course it is a very difiBicult thing to do) I am inclined to think 
that there is a permanency about this rural-urban division. 

Q s 


71052 
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There is a real division of interest on those lines^ a natural divi- 
sion of economic interests which I think makes it a natural line 
of division. I can imagine the possibility in the future of its 
taking an even more permanent place than it takes now. 

Q . — I suppose the extent to which it promises to be a per- 
manent feature in future, you as a member of the Grovernment 
have every reason to be satisfied? 

A . — I feel it is a wholesome and natural line of division. 

(Sir Muhammad Shafi.) Q . — ^As a basis for a party system it 
is natural? 

A. — Yes, that is really what I meant, it is natural in the 
sense of being grounded on real distinction of interests. 

A comparison of the above with the description now given 
by the Local Government of the parties, which are said to be 
mainly communal, leads to the following conclusions. 

1. That rural and urban and communal parties are convert- 
ible* terms. 

2. That it is in the discretion of the executive to adopt any 
line of cleavage whether communal or rural and urban. 

3. That there is an urban minority represented by Hindus 
and Sikhs from which the Muhammadan members belonging 
to urban areas keep aloof for fear of communal majority on the 
rural side, and that this minority is much smaller than the 
Hindu minority on communal basis. I will deal further on with 
each kind of minority, viz., non-Muslim urban minority and 
communal minority. But, before doing so, I wish to offer 
some remarks on the expedients proposed by Government for 
safeguarding the interest of minorities. These are two : — (1) 
The retention of an official member in the Cabinet as a repre- 
sentative of minorities. (2) The insertion of a clause in the 
Instrument of Instructions to the Governor enjoining upon liim 
the duty of safeguarding the interest of minorities. I consider 
both these safeguards to be not only inadequate, but perfectly 
useless. I will discuss under another section the desirability 
of having an official member. But unless he himself belongs to 
the minority community which he is supposed to represent, he 
will by no means be a proper custodian of the interest of that 
minority community. Nothing will, however, be gained by in- 
serting a clause about the protection of minorities as proposed. 
On the contrary, I fear that the insertion of the clause as sug- 
gested in concluding part of paragraph 30, page 18, may lead 
to the differential treatment of minorities in deferent provinces 
as is sometimes actually the case now. " Essential protection 
of minorities ” is a vague phrase and may be differently inter- 
preted by Governors in different provinces, unless an instrument 
of instructions is issued to the Viceroy as well, and he is given 
the power of co-ordinating minority rights in different provinces. 
A provision such as that proposed may do more harm than good. 
It may< create or aggravate communal rivalries 'and jealousies 
and iimreby retard further political advancement. Paragraph 7 
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of the Instrument of Instructions as it stands is comprehensively 
worded and might have been utilised for the purpose of protect- 
ing the interest of minorities if the Governor had been so in- 
clined. I invite special attention to the concluding portion of 
clause 2 of paragraph 7 and to clause 3 of the same specially to 
the following words occurring in it : — 

“ To see that no order of your Government .... shall 
be BO framed that any of the diverse interest of or arising 

from .... religion, education, etc may receive 

unfair advantages or may unfairly be deprived of privileges 
and advantages which they have heretofore enjoyed . . . 

I give the following illustrations of my sad experiences of 
vain attempts made to invoke the help of clauses in the Instru- 
ment of Instructions or of rules under the Government of India 
Act fcx protection of minority interests. 

1. In August, 1922, a Memorial was submitted signed by 26 
Hindu and Sikh members of the Council in which certain prayers 
were made based upon certain passages in the Instrument of 
Instructions. 

Inter alia the Memorial asked for the appointment of a com- 
mittee (so constituted that no community on it be allowed to 
predominate) in order to examine all the promotions that had 
been made in the Education Department, against which thero 
were loud complaints of communal bias in the Press. This 
prayer was not granted, I quote a part of the letter received 
from the Chief Secretary. It runs as follows ; — 

“ That while under the Instrument to which you refer 
it is ilie duty of the Governor to protect all interests from 
unfair treatment, it is also his duty under the same instru- 
ment to secure the advancement of classes which are educa- 
tionally or otherwise in a backward condition. It may not 
be always easy to reconcile these two duties, but in the two 
orders mentioned by you there appears to His Excellency 
to be nothing to necessitate his departing from the ordinary 
principles regulating the constitutional relations of the 
Gover^r to a Minister who has the support of the Legis- 
lative Council.*' 

(2) Paragraph 231 of the report on Indian Constitutional Bo- 
forms ends with the following sentence : — 

But we can see no reason to set up communal repre- 
sentation for Muhammadans in any province where they 
form a majority of the voters.’* 

The first two sentences of this paragraph also bear quota- 
tion : — 

“ We regard any system of communal electorates, th^e- 
fore, as a very serious hindrance to the development of the 
self-governing principle. The evils of any extension of the 
system are plain.” 

71052 4 4 
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In spite of general principles so clearly laid down, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadan members in the Municipal Committees of 
Lahore and Ambala was largely increased, whilst in the elec- 
torate, the number of Muslim voters far exceeds the number of 
non-Muslim voters; and separate electorates are maintained. In 
these Committees therefore, there is a reservation of seats for 
Muhammadans approximating to their proportion in the popula- 
tion, and far in excess of the number reserved for other minori- 
ties, there are separate electorates for them, whilst in the elec- 
torates also, Muhammadan voters predominate. The Hindus 
boycotted the Municipal Committees in both places and re- 
mained out of them for several years. His Excellency the 
Governor did nothing to vary the proportions, presumably oh 
the ground that there was not sufficient reason for interfering 
with the Ministers’ policy in a transferred department. \ 

3. Under Kule 2 of the Reservation of Bills Rules, Bills) 
which affect the religion or religious rites, of any class of, 
British subjects, in British India, must be reserved for the con- 
sent of the Governor-General in India. The Gurdwara Act 
affects the religious rites of a minority of the Sikh population. 
My minute of dissent as a member of the Select Committee, and 
that of Dr. Narang, may with advantage be perused. Neither 
the Governor nor the Governor-General paid any heed to the 
interest of the minority, in spite of the specific provision in the 
Reservation of Bills Rules. Dr. Narang and 1 had both to sup- 
port the Bill at its final stage in the Council. 

All this happened under the dyarchic system of government, 
with the official bloc in the Council. What hopes can the minori- 
ties have, from safeguards of the kind proposed, when full pro- 
vincial autonomy is given, and the official bloc disappears. The 
only course left to a minority community is to select some sub- 
stantial civic rights, and to ask for protection in respect of them, 
by the insertion of a clause which will prevent their invasion 
beyond certain limits, so that when those limits are exceeded, 
the minority may be able to challenge the order or the Act be- 
fore a judicial tribunal. The religious minorities in the Punjab, 
for which the Punjab Government has shown so much solicitude, 
and the existence of which has been dilated upon as an obstacle 
in the way of further advance, are a creation of circumstances 
altogether factitious, which can be easily avoided if sound canons 
of representation were adopted and if the principle of deter- 
mination of civic rights on the basis of caste and creed incom- 
patible with any system of democratic government were 
condemned. 

C-JOINT OR SEPARATE ELECTORATES. 

Before dealing with the proposals of the Punjab Government 
with regard to Joint or Separate Electorates, I should like to 
i]uote from the official Memorandum all the passages showing 
the evils of separate Communal electorates. 



Page 3, paragraph 5. 

** As regards the eleej^orate at large, it would hardly be 
reasonable to expect that at this stage it should show itself 
cognisant of general questions of policy or prepared to 
exercise its discrimination between candidates with refer- 
ence to their advocacy of a definite political programme. 
The predominant line of cleavage in the Province is Com- 
munal and the system of communal representation prac- 
tically results in removing from consideration one important 
subject on which the candidate could make an appeal to 
the feelings or the interest of the elector.*’ 

Last sentence of paragraph 5. 

“ Wherever representative institutions have been intro- 
duced the elector has probably directed himself at first to a 
choice between personalities rather than between politics, 
the advance to a further stage must depend not only on the 
progress of education but on development of political pro- 
grammes and the organisation of parties.” 

To which I add ; and this can be easily done in a Province, in 
which the Muslim and non-Muslim communities are nearly 
equally balanced, and in which the minorities having condemned 
communal electorates, can appreciably influence the election of 
members of the majority community, and vice versa. 

Paragraph 7, page 5. 

” Again it *’* (council) “ has often been prone to pay 
more attention to communal considerations, than to the 
merits of the matter at issue, and on many occasions the 
vote appears to have been unduly swayed by personal 
alliances or prejudices.” 

Further on in the same paragraph.. 

” The features of the working of the CJouncil which may 
legitimately give rise to apprehension are first its attitude 
on points where communal interests are at stake, and 
secondly the diflBcully which Ministers have at times ex- 
perienced in knowing whether they can depend on their 
party for the support on which they might legitimately have 
counted. As the description matter has shown, we have 
in the last eight years seen some beginnings of organj^tion 
on party basis ; but the predominant line of division is still 
communal and other considerations are apt to be subordinated 
to those which rest on a communal basis. So long as the 
strength of this line of cleavage continues, large issues of 
general importance are likely to be decided less on a oon- 
sideration of their effect on the province at large than on a 
calculation of their possible reaction on different communi- 
ties.” 

Page 6, paragraph 8. 

” Taking first the branches of work concerned with law 
and order, attention must inevitably be attracted to the 
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prevalence of communal dissension during part of the seven 
years period and to its consequences in the outbreak of open 
disorder. Our discussions on the subject have revealed a 
difference of opinion as to the degree of importance to be 
attached to these events, and their possible bearing on the 
life of the province in the future. *But it is not open to 
doubt that much of the intensity has been due, directly or 
indirectly, to operation of the Reforms Scheme, and it is 
certainly a pertinent question whether, on the one hand a 
constitutional change placing the executive further under 
the control of popular representatives, would not accentuate 
the tendencies in the formation of which the Reforms Scheme 
has already assisted, or whether, in the alternative, the 
grant of greater authority to popular representatives, and 
the consequent growth among them of a greater sense of 
responsibility would not result in giving them both a desire 
and a power to improve the relations between the communi- 
ties. That will perhaps remain a point of controversy ; and 
it is only legitimate here to remark that at the moment 
there are many personages occupying positions of import- 
ance in communal affairs who have not shared in the work 
of the legislative council, and that the elected representa- 
tives have by no means a decisive influence in communal 
politics.*’ 

The Punjab Government deplores the existence of communal 
feeling in the council and outside the council, and is inclined 
to the view that communal tension has been accentuated by the 
Beforms. The Punjab Government seems to long for the day 
when it will be possible to form in the Punjab parties on political 
lines. Then and then* alone the conditions requisite for the 
support in office of a party government “ in the Parliamentary 
sense will be fulfilled.” But it fails to propose the only system 
of election under which can be returned as many Muslims 
responsible to non-Muslims as non-Muslims responsible to 
Muslims, or under which ” persons occupying positions of im- 
portance in communal affairs and who have not shared in the 
work of the Legislative Council,” presumably because they have 
a broader outlook on communal matters, can Ee returned. The 
Punjab Government is of opinion that ” the electorate at the 
moment thinks and acts communally, and whatever system of 
electoral machineiy may be adopted, Its communal composition 
will reproduce itself in its representatives and will on most occa- 
sions be the guiding factor in deciding their votes in the Council ” 
(paragraph 17, page 12). Again on page 13, ” The dominating 
fa^r is not the system by which members are returned to the 
, Legislature, but tiie existence of actual communal cleavage in 
it. Being, therefore, faced by a ^stem of Government which 
differs materially from representative Government in the sense 
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in which it is now understood in the United Kingdom, it is 
clear that checks must be imposed to prevent it becoming merely 
a mask behind which is enthroned a permanent majority of a 
communal colour.’' 1 do not agree with the view that the 
communal outlook of the Council will remain the same, what- 
ever be the system of electoral machinery. The greater the 
recognition given to communal differences, the more pronounced 
and pointed they become. 

1 cannot too strongly emphasise, even at the risk of repetition 
the peculiar features of politics in the Punjab Council. There are 
two important minorities instead of only one, as in other pro- 
vinces. The Muslim and the non-Muslim parties are equally 
balanced. There is an Act which enables shrewd politicians to 
form communal parties under a cloak other than communal. It 
is discretionary with the head of the Executive to take any line 
of cleavage whether of caste or creed both unalterable in character 
and obstacles in the way of the formation of parties on political 
lines. As long as these conditions continue in the Punjab, the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature is unreal. If, 
therefore, in pursuance of the declaration of 20th August, 1917, 
the British Parliament really means to take further steps in 
advancing responsible Government in India, it should do it in a 
manner which gives reality to the advance made. Apart, there- 
fore, from a desire to be placed on an equal footing with others 
in respect of the acquisition of important civic rights, my party 
rightly puts forward certain indispensable conditions for further 
steps in political advance, without which the party thinks, there 
is no real advance in responsible Government. It is therefore 
very strange indeed that the Local Government in their 
Memorandum makes no reference to the L.A. Act as a disturbing 
factor in the working of parliamentary Government, and opposes 
a change in the system of electorate, which can be easily intro- 
duced, a change which alone will facilitate the introduction of a 
parliamentary system of Government. 

It opposes the introduction of Joint electorates on three 
grounds : (1) Communities will come into conflict in course of 
election, (2) that in some constituencies there will be eight or 10 
candidates, (3) that the Muslim community attaches great im- 
portance to separate electorates, and that it is undesirable to 
introduce a system of election wliicb will cause dissatisfaction in 
55 per cent, of the population. Open elections are held for 
District Boards without causing any trouble (see Mr. Beazley's 
statement answers to questions Nos. 239-242;. For the new seats 
thrown open to the Council, Government have proposed open 
election without reservation as an alternative. I consider reserva- 
tion of seats for communities to be necessary, open election with- 
out reservation is apt to lead to communal troubles, which the 
Funj^ Government is so anxious to avoid, that it does not advo- 
cate joint electcuraW for all seats even with reservation. There 
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1 however propose a small addition to the clause at the end. I 
would add the following words : — 

and not specially meant for any particular. class or com- 
munity.** 

The enquiries made by the Educational Committee show that 
there are separate educational institutions for Hindus and 
Muhammadans called Pathshalas, Maktabs and Madrasas 
financed by Government, in which religious education is given 
with secular education, and the whole atmosphere of which is 
more in consonance with the old traditions of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities respectively, than of public schools. 
Ordinarily no Muhammadan seeks admission into a Pathsha^a 
and no Hindu claims a seat in a Maktab or a Madrasa : but ^t 
times the relations between the communities at certain places 
become ^ strained that Hindus and Muhammadans, out of sheer 
love of mischief, may claim admission into these special institu\ 
tions designed for the other community, and reservation may thu^ 
become necessary. 

I reproduce the draft clause in the final shape which I wish to 
give it. 

Section 96 amplified. 

No native of British India, nor any subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or caste, or any of them be 
disabled from, or prejudiced for the purpose of holding, or 
being recruited for holding, any office or post paid out of 
public funds (funds in the hands of the central or the 
Provincial Government or local bodies), adopting any pro- 
fession, trade or calling, or engaging in any industry, or 
acquiring right, title or interest in any property, or finding 
admission to any educational institution, supported out of 
funds in the hands of the Central or the Provincial Govern- 
ment or a local body, and not specially meant for a particular 
class or community. 

** Orders or Acts in contravention of this section now in 
force are void. 

“ This section is subject to rules which Provincial Govern- 
ments may make restricting the recruitment to Provincial 
and Subordinate services to persons domiciled in the pro- 
vince and determining for the purpose thereof what con- 
stitutes domicile. 

** The section is further subject to the Schedule No.** 

In this schedule may be given the reservation for recruitment 
to various services, to suit backward classes and to redress com- 
munal inequalities. Beservations may be allowed for recruit- 
ment not for promotion after recruitment. The proportion 
to be reserved should be fixed in the schedule and should not be 
left to the discretion oi local governments. 
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If it is desired to vary the reserved proportions for various 
grades of services, the classification for such variation in case of 
services under the local bodies may be left in the hands of local 
governments ; for classification under local bodies and the nomen- 
clature of services under them is different from the classification 
and nomenclature of services controlled by the provincial or 
central government. 

As samples of a protective clause I give below part of Article 39 
out of the treaty with Turkey signed at Lausanne, in which the 
Turkish Government undertook to protect the interest of non- 
Muslim minorities : — 

“ Difference of religion, creed or profession, shall not 
prejudice any Turkish national in matters relating to the 
enjoyment of civic or political rights, as, for instance, admis- 
sion to public employments, functions and honours, or the 
exercise of professions and industries.** 

Will not my Muhammadan fellow countrymen with whom a 
few Hindu agricultural tribes are in league, follow the example 
of the Turkish Government which once as a Caliphate guided the 
whole Muslim world? I also quote Article 80 of the German- 
'^olish Convention of 15th May, 1922. 

“ Nationals belonging to minorities shall be treated on the 
same footing as other nationals as regards the exercise of 
agricultural, commercial or industrial callings or any other 
calling. They shall only be subject to the provisions in force 
applied to other’ nationals.** 

These clauses are no doubt enforceable by the League of 
Nations while a clause of tlie kind in our constitution will be 
enforced by our Law Courts. 

In my Supplementary Note No. Ill, I referred to part XI of 
the Government of India Act, and promised to give its history 
I now invite special attention of the Conference to two clauses 
in section 124, “ If he oppresses any British Subject,’* and “ if 
he wilfully neglects to execute any order,” [Section 124 (1) and 
(2)1. I’liese words would have proved a prolific source of litiga- 
tion but have in fact not so proved. The penalty for oppressing 
a British subject and for wilfully neglecting to execute an order 
is serious. The officer is liable to prosecution in His Majesty's 
High Courts of Justice in London and in India. He is liable to 
deportation under section 129. Frivolous complaints are possible. 

The Diwani of Bengal was obtained by the East India Com- 
pany in 1765, and in 1770 (10 Geo. 3, C. 47) was passed an Act 
” for better regulating persons employed in the service of the 
East India Company, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 
In section 4 of this Act occur the following words ; — 

” Be guilty of oppressing any of His Majesty’s subjects 
beyond the seas within their respective jurisdictions.” 

” Wilful neglect of order or disobedience of order, the burden 
of proving the necessity of which shall be on the officer ” is 
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feeling in many of the provincial services that communal 
considerations are now allowed far more weight than before, 
not only in the matter of recruitment ; but in departmental 
judgment affecting their conduct and capacity.” 

Questions such as lighting and cleaning of streets, water- 
supply and other sanitary measures of the kind with which local 
bodies deal, furnish no occasion for the display of communal 
feeling, which centres mainly round making of appointments, 
and disciplinary action taken agaimst delinquent officials. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that recruitment of services under 
local bodies should be regulated in the same way as recruitment 
for other services. Communal controversies and consequent, 
deterioration of work will disappear if the power of makin 
appointments is taken away from them and is vested in a bod 
either independent of them or in a body nominated by them, 
but so constituted that no community in it predominates. If \ 
the clause, as suggested, is inserted, local bodies can be com- ' 
polled to take action which will save them from being accused 
of communal bias in law courts. There seems to be no other 
way of overriding the Acts which have already delegated to 
local bodies the power of making appointments. 

It is in my opinion absolutely necessary that in filling all 
appointments, high or low, one uniform principle should be 
observed. The recruitment for appointments carrying small 
salaries called Ministerial appointments may be made by selec- 
tion, committees appointed either by the Provincial Public Ser- 
vices Commission or by local governments. 

Jurisdiction to hear cases arising out of the violation of the 
terms of the clause may be conferred on High Courts only, on 
the analogy of Section 128 of the present Government of India 
.Act. Hasty recourse to Courts may be prevented by empow'ering 
Courts to award heavy damages in case the suit fails, or by 
requiring plaintiff to deposit large sums for reimbursement of 
costs. 

E— LINES OF ADVANCE. 

Before offering remarks under this head I wish to emphasise 
that T adhere to the conditions laid down in Clauses 1-5 at 
pages 79-80 of my Memorandum submitted in May last. I also 
wisli to point out that so far as the Security services are con- 
cerned, Clause 5, given by me, is supported both by Government 
and the unofficial members. 

I confine myself in this section to a consideration of the pro- 
posals of the official and unofficial members (Honourable Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain and Honourable Malik Firoz Khan Noon, of the 
Punjab Government). The main scheme put forward by the 
official members, being acceptable to the unofficial members, it is 
to 'be seen how far their criticism of certain parts of 'it is justified. 

So far as the responsibility of the executive to the legislature 
is concerned, there is no doubt that the official scheme does not 
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If it is desired to vary the reserved proport ion.s for various 
grades of services, the classification tor such variation in case of 
services under the local bodies may be left in the hands of local 
governments ; for classification under local bodies and the nomen- 
clature of services under them is different from the classification 
and nomenclature of services controlled b} the provincial or 
central government. 

As samples of a protective clause I give below part of Article 39 
out of the treaty with Turkey signed at Lausanne, in which tlie 
Turkish Government undertook to protect the interest of non- 
Muslim minorities : — 

“ Difference of religion, creed or profession, shall not 
prejudice any Turkish national m matters relating to the 
enjoyment of civic or political rights, as, for instance, admis- 
sion to public employments, functions and honours, or the 
exercise of professions and industries.” 

Will not niy Miihamniadan fellow countrymen with whom a 
few Hindu agricultural tribes are in league, follow the example 
of the Turkish Government which once as a C’ahphatc guided the 
whole Muslim world? I also quote Article 80 of the German- 
"^^olish Convention of loth May, 1922. 

” Nationals belonging to minorities shall be treated on the 
same footing as other nationals as regards the exercise of 
agricultural, commercial or industrial callings or any other 
calling. They shall only be subject to the provisions in force 
applied to other nationals.” 

These clauses arc no doubt enforceable by the League of 
Nations while a danse of the kind in our conslitution will be 
enforced by our Law Courts. 

In niy Sufiplementary Note No. Til, I referred to part XI of 
the Government of India Act, and promised to give its liistorv 
I now invito syiecial attention of the Conference to tsvo clauses 
in section 12-1, ” If he oppresses any British Rubjc<'t,” and ” if 
he wilfully neglects to execute any order,” [Sectiim 121 (.1) and 
<'2)1, '’I’heso words would have proved a {irolifu* smiice of litiga- 
tion ])iit lirnc in fact not so proved. ITie penalty for oppressing 
a British subject and for wilfully neglecting to execute an order 
is serious. The officer is liable to prosecution in His Majesty \s 
Higli Courts of Justice in London and in India. He is liable to 
deportation under section 129 Frivolous complaints are possible. 

The Diwani of Bengal was obtained by the East India Com- 
pany in 1765, and in 1770 (10 Geo. 3, C. 47) was passed an Act 
” for better regulating persons employed in the service of the 
East India Company, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 
In section 4 of this Act occur the following words : — 

“ Be guilty of oppressing any of His Majesty’s subjects 
beyond tlie seas within their respective jurisdictions ” 

“ Wilful neglect of order or disobedience of order, lb,, burden 
of proving the necessity of which shall be on the offf • " is 
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feeling in many of the provincial services that communal 
considerations are now allowed far more weight than before, 
not only in the matter of recruitment ; but in departmental 
judgment affecting their conduct and capacity.’* 

Questions such as lighting and cleaning of streets, water- 
supply and other sanitary measures of the kind with which local 
bodies deal, furnish no occasion for the display of communal 
feeling, which centres mainly round making of appointments, 
and disciplinary action taken again; t delinquent officials. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that recruitment of services under 
local bodies should be regulated in the same way as recruitment 
for other services. Communal controversies and consequjpnt 
deterioration of work will disappear if the power of making 
appointments is taken away from them and is vested in a body 
either independent of them or in a body nominated by theih» 
but so constituted that no community in it predominates. If 
the clause, as suggested, is inserted, local bodies can be cona- 
pelled to take action which will save them from being accused 
of communal bias in law courts. There seems to be no other 
way of overriding the Acts which have already delegated to 
local bodies the power of making appointments. 

It is in my opinion absolutely necessary that in filling all 
appointments, high or low, one uniform principle should be 
observed. The recruitment for appointments carrying small 
salaries called Ministerial appointments may be made by selec- 
tion, committees appointed either by the Provincial Public Ser- 
vices Commission or by local governments. 

Jurisdiction to hear cases arising out of the violation of the 
terms of the clause may be conferred on High Courts only, on 
the analogy of Section 128 of the present Government of India 
Act. Hasty recourse to Courts may be prevented by empowering 
Courts to award heavy damages in case the suit fails, or by 
requiring plaintiff to deposit large sums for reimbursement of 
costs. 

E— LINES OF ADVANCE. 

Before offering remarks under this head I wish to emphasise 
that T adhere to the conditions laid down in Clauses 1-5 at 
pages 79-80 of my Memorandum submitted in May last. 1 also 
wish to point out that so far as the Security services are con- 
cerned, Clause 5, given by me, is supported b^h by Government 
and the unofficial members. 

I confine myself in this section to a consideration of the pro- 
posals of the official and unofficial members (Honourable Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain and Honourable Malik Firoz Khan Noon, of the 
Punjab Government). The main scheme put forward by the 
official members, being acceptable to the unofficial members, it is 
to*be seen how far their criticism of certain parts of it is justified. 

So far as the responsibility of the executive to the legislature 
is concerned, there is no doubt that the official scheme does not 
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come up to the expectation of the advanced politicians ; but the 
Governor’s power of certification in respect of legislation and 
grants pertaining to matters bearing on the tranquillity of the 
Province being allowed, is there any ground for criticism of the. 
other features of the scheme? 

It may, however, be mentioned that the Congress Scheme of 
advance should be taken as a whole. Joint electorates and a 
clause defining fundamental rights of citizenship are comer 
stones of the fabric which the advanced politicians erect. 
Neither the Government proposals, nor the unofficial members 
make any reference to a clause defining the fundamental rights 
of a citizen in a country inhabited by such diverse races and 
creeds as India. In nearly all the countries whose constitutions 
have been framed after the war, and whose population shows 
similar diversity of race and religion, such clauses have been 
inserted. It is unreasonable to condemn official proposals on 
the ground that they fall short of the expectations of advanced 
politicians, if the unofficial members themselves show a con- 
temptuous disregard of the advanced school about the system 
of electorate and the rights of citizenship. 

If the proposals made by the other local Governments had 
been accessible to the members of our provincial committee, 
if we had known how other local Governments had solved the 
problem of necessary safeguards, or if it were known to what 
extent it was contemplated to introduce the element of respon- 
sibility of the executive to the legislature in the Central Govern- 
ment, it might have been possible to suggest a line of advance 
in the Punjab less open to objection by the advanced politicians ; 
but as the memoranda of other local Governments, and of 
Government of India, are not before me, I have to confine myself 
to the narrow issue stated at the outset. It would tend to a 
clear understanding of the proposals of the Government if cer- 
tain basic ideas on which the recommendations of the local 
Government are founded were stated. 

1. It seems to be unlikely that the Army will be transferred 
in the near future to the control of the Central legislature. 
If the Central Government is not responsible to the legislature 
for the Army, to whom is it responsible? The obvious answer 
is, to the British Parliament. 

2. The official and the unofficial members of the Punjab 
Government are unanimous that recruitment for what are called 
Secunty services should continue to be made in England, through 
the Secretary of State. The ultimate authority in whom is vested 
the supervision and control of these services is the Secretary 
of State, who is subordinate to Parliament and not to the local 
or central legislature. 

3. In paragraph 16, page 13, volume II, of the Official Memo- 
randum, a number of points are given in respect of which the 
functions of the Central Government impinge on those of the 
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and would add another clause to Eule 3, embodying therein the 
purport of Eule 2 (a). I would place no further obstacles than 
exist at present in the way of social reform, which in the case 
of both Hindus and Muhammadans are closely connected with 
religion, nor in the case of religious reform itself. I would 
therefore treat matters falling under Eule 2 (a) as matters to 
be dealt by Eules. 

Financial Field of Part II. 

I agree in all that has been said in paragraphs 33-38. 

Method of Control. , 

There are two points in the Government proposals which 
need examination, (1) that an official whose portfolio has noi 
been specified should be a member of the Cabinet with a right\ 
to vote, and (2) that the Governor should preside at the Cabinet' 
meetings. The unofficial members of Government are opposed 
to both. As in respect of law and order, the proposals of 
Government make no material change, and the unofficial mem- 
bers do not oppose the power of certification by the Govern- 
ment in the legislative and the financial field, I do not see 
why there should be opposition if it is proposed to retain the 
main features of the present cabinet and of its method of work. 
Paragraph 22, pages 14 and 15, describe certain classes of cases 
in which it will be difficult for a Minister responsible to the 
legislature to take action and to keep his influence with the 
party in power. The unofficial members who support separate 
electorates, and retain the law which makes it possible for 
Minister to have an inflated majority (on this point Govern- 
ment Memorandum also maintains a discreet silence) will prob- 
ably find no difficulty in dealing with this class of cases. They 
will decide them in accordance with the wishes of their party 
in power, viz., the Muslim party which will be the principal 
party in either of the cases mentioned by me, whether parties 
are formed on communal lines or on the so-called economic 
lines. But this will produce a commotion in the Province lead- 
ing to repercussions in the East and West which it is by no 
means pleasant to contemplate. 

even if my suggestions were adopted, viz., joint electorates 
were introduced and the formation of parties under the mask 
of economic interests were made impossible, if the power of 
making all appointments, high or low, were completely taken 
away from the ministers and departmental officers, and discip- 
linaocy action taken by them were made appealable before an 
Independent Board, and thus communal tendencies were driven 
to the background — it would take some time before the mental 
bias engendered by previous administrations would disappear. 
Administration is an art which can be learnt only by long prac- 
tice. It will take some time before the friends and associates, 
el # minister will realise the difficulty of the position occupied 
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come up to the expectation of the advanced politicians ; but the 
Governor’s power of certification in respect of legislation and 
grants pertainirig to matters bearing on the tranquillity of the 
Province being allowed, is there any ground for criticism of the 
other fentnres of the scheme? 

It may, how^ever, be mentioned that the Congress Scheme of 
advance should be taken as a whole. Joint electorates and a 
clause defining fundamental rights of citizenship are corner 
stones of the fabric which the advanced politicians erect. 
Neither the Government proposals, nor the unofficial members 
make any reference to a clause defining the fundamental rights 
of a citizen in a country inhabited by such diverse races and 
creeds as India. In nearly all the countries whose constitutions 
have been framed after the war, and whose population shows 
similar diversity of race and religion, such clauses have been 
inserted. It is unreasonable to condemn official proposals on 
the ground that they fall short of the expectations of advanced 
politicians, if the unofficial members themselves show a con- 
temptuous disregard of the advanced school about the system 
of electorate and the rights of citizenship. 

If the proposals made by the other loc^al Governments had 
been accessible to the members of our provincial committee, 
if we had known how other local Governments had solved the 
problem of necessary safeguards, or if it were known to what 
extent it was contemplated to introduce the element of respon- 
sibility of the executive to the legislature in the Central Govern- 
ment, it might have been possible to suggest a line of advance 
in the Punjab less open to objection by the advanced politicians; 
but as the memoranda of other local Governments, and of 
Government of India, are not before me, I have to confine myself 
to the narrow issue stated at the outset. It would tend to a 
clear understanding of the proposals of the Government if cer- 
tain basic ideas on which the recommendations of the local 
Government are founded were stated. 

1. It seems to be unlikely that the Army will be transferred 
in the near ^ture to the control of the Central legislature. 
If the Central Government is not responsible to the legislature 
for the Army, to whom is it responsible? The obvious answer 
is, to the British Parliament. 

2. The official and the unofficial members of the Punjab 
Government are unanimous that recruitment for what are called 
Security services should continue to be made in England, through 
the Secretary of State. The ultimate authority in whom is vested 
the supervision and control of these services is the Secretary 
of State, who is subordinate to Parliament and not to the local 
or central legislature. 

3. In paragraph 18, page 13, volume 11, of the Official Memo- 
randum, a number of points are given in respect of which the 
functions of the Central Government impinge on those of the 
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and would add another clause to Eule 3, embodying therein the 
purport of Buie 2 (a). 1 would place no further obstacles than 
exist at present in the way of social reform, which in the case 
of both Hindus and Muhammadans are closely connected with 
religion, nor in the case of religious reform itself. I would 
therefore treat matters falling under Eule 2 (a) as matters to 
be dealt by Bulcs. 

Finanoul Field of Pabt II. 

I agree in all that has been said in paragraphs 33-36. 

Method of Contbol. 

There are two points in the Government proposals which 
need examination, (1) that an official whose portfolio has not 
been specified should be a member of the Cabinet with a right 
to vote, and (2) that the Governor should preside at the Cabinet 
meetings. The unofficial members of Government are opposed 
to both. As in respect of law and order, the proposals of 
Government make no material change, and the unofficial mem- 
bers do not oppose the power of certification by the Govern- 
ment in the legislative and the financial field, I do not see 
why there should be opposition if it is proposed to retain the 
main features of the present cabinet and of its method of work. 
Paragraph 22, pages 14 and 15, describe certain classes of cases 
in which it will be difficult for a Minister responsible to the 
legislature to take action and to keep his influence with the 
pa^y in power. The unofficial members who support separate 
electorates, and retain the law which makes it possible for 
Minister to have an inflated majority (on this point Govern- 
ment Memorandum also maintains a discreet silence) will prob- 
ably find no difficulty in dealing with this class of cases. They 
will decide them in accordance with the wishes of their party 
in power, viz., the Muslim party which will be the principal 
party in either of the cases mentioned by me, whether parties 
are formed on communal lines or on the so-called economic 
lines. But this will produce a commotion in the Province lead- 
ing to repercussions in the East and West which it is by no 
means pleasant to contemplate. 

But even if my suggestions were adopted, viz., joint electorates 
were introduced and the formation of parties under the mask 
of economic interests were made impossible, if the power of 
making all appointments, high or low, were completely taken 
away from the ministers and departmental officers, and discip- 
linary action taken by them were made appealable before an 
Independent Board, and thus communal tendencies were driven 
to the background — it would take some time before the mental 
bias engendered by previous administrations would disappear. 
Administration is an art which can be learnt only by long prac- 
tice. It will take some time bef<are the friends and associates 
of minister will realise the difficulty of the position oecupted 
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by one who owes his own seat in the Council, to a mixed elec- 
torate and who is responsible to a Council elected by a mixed 
electorate. But a non-commtmal atmosphere is possible, and will 
grow only under the condition which the acceptance of my pro- 
posals will create. I would, however, in that case, retain these 
safeguards for five years. 

Services. 

I agree with all that has been said in paragraphs 42-44. I 
would, however, add that even appointments to subordinate and 
Ministerial services should be controlled by the Public Services 
Commission either directly, or by selection committees or Boards 
appointed by it, with a reservation for backward classes and to 
redress communal inequalities. 

I endorse the recommendation that has been made for exten- 
sion of the period within which the right of retiring on pro- 
portionate pension, should be exercised for entrants before or 
after the first of January, 1930. 

Part 111. — Central and Provincial Sphere — Paragraph 2. 

I do not support the proposal that power not clearly defined as 
vesting in the Central Government should vest in the Provincial 
Government. The proposals of the Punjab Government do not 
amount to a complete transfer of responsibility to the provincial 
legislature, and until this takes place and as long as in several 
matters the central government through its agent the Governor, 
exercises the power of supervision and control, the residuary 
powers should vest in the Central Government. In the consti- 
tution of Canada Anno Tricesimo Victoria Reginae, Chapter III 
of 1867 which transferred much greater powers to provinces, 
residuary powers under section 91 were vested in the Central 
Legislature. 

Legislative Field. 

I agree that the difficulty adverted to in paragraph 83 of the 
Enquiry Committee Report of 1924 may be dealt with by the 
rule making power of Government to be specially provided for in 
the Act. As I have no personal experience of the administra- 
tive difficulties felt, I cannot myself give any idea as to what 
the rules should be. 

Financial Field.— Part III of the Official Memorandum. 

I do not support the proposal that the property allocated by 
Parliament to a provincial government should be secured to 
it by statute. I am unable to reconcile this with the con- 
cluding part of paragraph 26. As long as the Secretary of State 
exercises his financial control over Indian revenue, as long as 
his power of control is wider than that of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Crown lands which cover a larste area 
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4. The preponderance oi' the representation of landed interests, 
which will characterise upper chambers in all provinces, should 
be counter-weighted by representation of other special interests. 
In the Municipalities of the United Provinces representation of 
special interests is allowed on a wide scale. In the case of 
the Punjab these interests may be the following : — 

1. Indian trade. 

2. Education, the electorate consisting of the professorial staff 
of all collegiate institutions, thereby giving o]>portunity to the 
election of men with scholarly attainments. 

3. Retired Civil Officers above a certain rank, say, gazetted 
officers. Before long we will have in our midst retired High 
Court Judges, Commissioners, Sui:>erin tending Engineers ,\ 
Ministers and Executive Councillors, who may not like to enter\ 
Councils through general constituencies owing to the stress and \ 
strain of an election campaign. In countries in which the 
gulf between those who hold the power, and those wdio do not, 
is not so wide as it is in India, men of this class are secured 
by nomination; but in India the |x>wer of nomination is apt 
to be abused, and may lead to the nomination of jiersons whom 
the general public do not hold in esteem. 

4. Retired Military Officers of Commissioned, ranks. 

5. Members of the Bar of more than 10 years standing. 

That men of the class who can be elected by these special 
interests can come in through general constituencies is no reason 
against the creation of special constituencies for them. There 
are half a dozen fellows of the Punjab I'niversity in the Punjab 
Council, representing general constituencies, and as many, if 
not more, paying land revenue of more than Rs.500, who have 
come in through' general constituencies, though special con- 
stituencies for these classes exist. I may here mention, that 
joint electorates for a second chamber in the Punjab will not 
obviate the necessity of joint electorates for the low^er house. 
The Ministers who will be the principal custodians of power 
will be resiionsible to the lower house. I want Ministers to be 
persons ,who can rise above communal considerations, and wffio 
are placed in environments which favour a national rather than 
a communal outlook. The condition is easy enough to bring 
about in the Punjab and perhaps in Bengal also. 

F— LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

The \vhole question of Local Self-Government needs a thorough 
examination. With regard to the representation of minorities 
there is a diversity of practice not only betw^een one province 
and another, but between different kinds of local bodies within 
the same province. In the Punjab communal representation in 
the shape of separate electorates, and the reservation of seats. 
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by one who owes his own seat in the Council, to a mixed elec- 
torate and who is responsible to a Council elected by a mixed 
electorate. But a non-communal atmosphere is possible, and will 
grow only under the condition which the acceptance of my pro- 
posals will create. I would, however, in that case, retain these 
safeguards for five years. 

Services. 

I agree with all that has been said in paragraphs 42-44. I 
would, however, add that even appointments to subordinate and 
Ministerial services should be controlled by the Public Services 
Commission either directly, or by selection committees or Boards 
appointed by it, with a reservation for backward classes and to 
redress communal inequalities. 

I endorse the recommendation that has been made for exten- 
sion of the period within which the right of retiring on pro- 
portionate pension, should be exercised for entrants before or 
after the first of January, 1930. 

Part 111. — Central and Provincial Sfurre — Paragraph 2. 

1 do not support the proposal that power not clearly defined as 
vesting in the Central Government should vest in the Provincial 
Government. The proixisals of the Punjab Government do not 
amount to a complete transfer of responsibility to the provincial 
legislature, and until’ this takes place and as long as in several 
matters the central government through its agent the Governor, 
exercises the power of supervision and control, the residuary 
powers should vest in the Central Government. In the consti- 
tution of Canada Anno Tricesimo Victoria Beginae, Chapter III 
of 1867 which transferred much greater powers to provinces, 
residuary powers under section 91 were vested in the Central 
Legislature. 

Legislative Field. 

I agree that the difficulty adverted to in paragraph 83 of the 
Enquiry Committee Beport of 1924 may be dealt with by the 
rule making power of Government to be specially provided for in 
the Act. As I have no personal experience of the administra- 
tive difficulties felt, I cannot myself give any idea as to what 
the rules should be. 

Financial Field. — Part III of the Official Memorandum, 

1 do not support the proposal that the property allocated by 
Parliament to a provincial government should be secured to 
it by statute. I am unable to reconcile this with the con- 
cluding part of paragraph 26. As long as the Secretary of State 
exercises his financial control over Indian revenue, as long as 
his power of control is wider than that of th^ Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Crown lands which cover a laree area 
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4. The preponderance oi the representation of landed interests, 
which will characterise upper chambers in all provinces, should 
be counter-weighted by representation of other special interests. 
In the Municipalities of the United Provinces representation of 
special interests is allowed on a wide scale. In the case of 
the Punjab these interests may be the following : — 

1. Indian trade. 

2. Education, the electorate consisting of the professorial staff 
of all collegiate institutions, thereby giving opportunity to the 
election of men with scholarly attainments. 

3. Betired Civil Officers above a certain rank, say, gazetted 
officers. Before long we will have in our midst retired High 
Court Judges, Commissioners, Superintending Engineers, 
Ministers and Executive Councillors, who may not like to enter 
Councils through general constituencies owing to the stress and 
strain of an election campaign. In countries in which the 
gulf between those who hold the power, and those who do not, 
is not so wide as it is in India, men of this class are secured 
by nomination; but in India the power of nomination is apt 
to be abused, and may lead to the nomination of persons whom 
the general public do not hold in esteem. 

4. Betired Military Officers of Commissioned, ranks. 

6. Members of the Bar of more than 10 years standing. 

That men of the class who can be elected by these special 
interests can come in through general constituencies is no reason 
against the creation of special constituencies for them. There 
are half a dozen fellows of the Punjab University in the Punjab 
Council, representing general constituencies, and as many, if 
not more, paying land revenue of more than Bs.500, who have 
come in through* general constituencies, though special con- 
stituencies for these classes exist. I may here mention, that 
joint electonites for a second chamber in the Punjab will not 
obviate the necessity of joint electorates for the lower house. 
The Ministers who will be the principal custodians of power 
will be responsible to the lower house. I want Ministers to be 
persons, who can rise above cc»nmunal considerations, and who 
are placed in environments which favour a national rather than 
a communal outlook. The condition is easy enough to bring 
about in the Punjab and perhaps in Bengal also. 

' P— LOCAL SELF-GOVEBNMENT. 

The whole question of Local Self-Government needs a thorough 
examination. With regard to the representation of minorities 
there is a diversity of practice not only between one province 
and another, but l^tween different kinds of local bodies within 
the same province. In the Punjab communal representation in 
the shape of separate electorates, and the reservation of seats. 
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has been adopted with regard to municipalities but not with 
regard to District Boards. In some provinces it is the Muham- 
madans who complain that they are inadequately represented 
on local bodies, and in other Hindus. It is the absence of a 
general principle uniformly applied to all which keeps up irrita- 
tion between the communities. All questions connected with 
representation to councils arise also in respect of representation 
to Municipalities and District Boards, and should be solved on 
a uniform plan. In order to take away separate electorates from 
Municipal areas or Local Board areas in which the community 
insisting upon separate electorates has a majority of voters, or 
in order to introduce separate electorates in areas in which a 
minority community wants reservation or separate electorates, 
and the council is unwilling to give them either, the Parlia- 
inent will have to assert a general principle incompatible with 
the existing practice. I arn unable to say what that general 
principle should be. The only suggestion that I have to make 
on this point is that either the Government of India Act should 
empower Government of India to make rules for general applicar 
tion al)out representation to Local bodies, or such rules should 
be made by Parliament itself. The matter cannot be left in 
the hands of the provincial councils, where there is bound to be 
])re{X)nderance of one community over the other, and where 
the communities are not likely to come to an agreement as to 
how far and in what manner the principle of communal repre- 
sentation should be applied. My own view with regard to 
representation to local bodies is the same as that with regard 
to representation to councils, viz., that there should be (1) 
reservation of seats for communities, (2) that there should 
be separate electorates only in cases in which (a) the minorities 
want them and (b) in which the minorities are so small as to be 
unable to exercise appreciable influence in the election of the 
members of the majority community. 

On the question of recruitment to services, I have already 
expressed my opinion in the preceding sections. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T^rms of Eeference. 

1. On the 13t]i of December, 1928, the Honourable the 
Finance Member moved the following resolution in the Burma 
Legislative Council, namely — 

“ that this Council do elect a Committee of seven non-official 
members to confer jointly with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission . ’ ’ 

U Ba U (Mandalay) moved, by way of amendment, thai tne 
following words be added to the original resolution : — 

“ for the })urpose of determining the immediate steps neces- 
sary for the attainment of full responsible government.” 

The amended resolution was carried by a majority, and the 
Burma Provincial Committee was elected the same day. The 
Provincial Committee is thus bound by the terms of the above 
resolution to suggest what they consider, from the materials 
at their dis{)osal, to be immediate steps necessary for the estab- 
lishment of full responsible government in Burma. 

CHAPTER 11. 

The Kbcommendations— The First Step — SevaRuViton. 

2. We liold that the first step towards the attainment of full 
responsible government in Burma is the separation of Burma 
from the rest of British India. We ^ve already indicated our 
reasons for holding that opinion in our provisional report ana 
we do not intend to traverse the same ground again. Wc would 
however, add that Burma’s political connection with India is 
wholly arbitrary and unnatural. It was established by the 
British rulers of India by force of arms and is being maintained 
for the sake of administrative convenience. It is not an associa- 
tion of two peoples having natural affinities tending towards 
union. It is neither a combination of two willing partners. 
In all essential features of corporate life Burma widely differs 
from India. There is nothing in common between the two 
peoples except their common allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor wliich need not necessarily place one of them under 
the political tutelage of the other. 

Besides, Burma’s political subservience to India has seriously 
jeopardised her financial and economic interests and even 
threatens to denationalise her. 

3. Financially, Burma’s connection with India has inevitably 
placed her within the orbit of the Meston Settlement, with the 
result that she has to surrender about 50 per cent, of her 
revenues, i.e., those collected under the “Central ” heads, to 
the Government of India, and is left with an income which is 
hardly sufficient to meet her increasing needs. It has been 
shown in Part VI of the Government Memorandum and con- 
firmed by Mr, Layton that the revenues classed as “ provincial “ 
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has been adopted with regard to municipalities but not with 
regard to District Boards. In some provinces it is the Muham- 
madans who complain that they are inadequately represented 
on local bodies, and in other Hindus. It is the absence of a 
general principle iiniforinly applied to all which keeps up irrita- 
tion between the communities. All questions connected w'ith 
representation to councils arise also in respect of representation 
to Municipalities and District Boards, and BhoulJ be solved on 
a uniform plan. In order to take away separate electorates from 
Municipal areas or Local Board areas in which the community 
insisting upon separate electorates has a majority of voters, or 
in order to introduce separate electorates in areas in which a 
niiiioiity community wants reservation or separate electorates, 
and the council is unwilling to give them either, the Parlia- 
ment will have to assert a general principle incompatible with 
the existing practice. I am unable to say what that general 
principle should be. The only suggestion that 1 have to make 
on this point is that either the Government of India Act should 
empower Government of India to make rules for general applica- 
tion al)out representation to Local bodies, or such rules should 
he made by Parliament itself. The matter (*annot be left in 
the hands of the provincial councils, where there is bound to be 
|)rei>onderance of one community over the other, and where 
the communities are not likely to come to an agreement as to 
how far and in what manner the principle of communal repre- 
sentation should be applied. My own view with regard to 
representation to local bodies is the same as chat with regard 
to representation to councils, viz., that there should be (1) 
reservation of seats for communities, (2) that there should 
be separate electorates only in cases in which (n) the minorities 
want them and (h) in which the minorities are so small as to be 
unable to exercise appreciable influence in the election of the 
members of the majority community. 

On the question of recruitment to services, I have already 
expressed my opinion in the preceding sections. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

TfeRMS OP Reference. 

1. On the 13tli of December, 1928, the Honourable the 
Finance Member moved the following resolution in the Burma 
Legi.slative Council, namely — 

“ that this Council do elect a Committee of seven non-official 
members to confer jointly with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission.*’ 

U Ba U (Mandalay) moved, by way of amendment, that the 
following words be added to the original resolution : — 

“ for the purpose of determining the immediate steps neces- 
sary for the attainment of full responsible government.” | 

The amended resolution was carried by a majority, and tl^e 
Burma Provincial Committee was elected the same day. Tliip 
Provincial Committee is thus bound by the terms of the abovfe 
resolution to suggest what they consider, from the materials 
at their disposal, to be immediate steps necessary for the estab- 
lishment of full responsible government in Burma. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Recommendations— The First Stet — Separation. 

2. We bold that the first step towards the attainment of full 
responsible government in Burma is the separation of Burma 
from the rest of British India. We have already indicated our 
reasons for holding that opinion in our provisional report and 
we do not intend to traverse the same ground again. Wo would 
however, add that Burma’s political connection with India is 
wholly arbitrary and unnatural. It was established by the 
British rulers of India by force of arms and is being maintained 
for the sake of administrative convenience. It is not an associa- 
tion of two peoples having natural affinities tending towards 
union. It is neither a combination of two willing partners. 
In all essential features of corporate life Burma widely differs 
from India. There is nothing in common between the two 
peoples except their common allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor which need not necessarily place one of them under 
the political tutelage of the other. 

Besides, Burma’s political subservience to India has seriously 
jeopardised her financial and economic interests and even 
threatens to denationalise her. 

3. Financially, Burma’s connection with India has inevitably 
placed her within the orbit of the Meston Settlement, with the 
result that she has to surrender about 50 per cent, of her 
revenues, i.e., those collected under the “Central ” heads, to 
the Government of India, and is left with an income which is 
hardly sufficient to meet her increasing needs. It has been 
shown in Part VI of the Government Memorandum and con- 
firmed by Mr. Layton that the revenues classed as “ provincial “ 
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are inelastic and show little capacity for expansion, while the 
heads known as “ Central ** reveal a remarkable tendency for 
growth. We consider that this defect is rooted in the principle 
of the Meston Settlement and cannot be remedied by a redis- 
tribution of the heads of revenue; and we are of opinion that 
Burma’s revenues will develop more quickly if she is separated 
from India. The Government of Burma have shown how by 
separation Burma would gain at least three crores per annum. 
In any case, so long as Burma remains a part of India, she will 
be compelled to pay her proportionate share of the cost of the 
Central Government, and the only way by which Burma’s finan- 
cial solvency can be secured is by separation. 

4. Economically, Burma’s connection with India has not 
really been so fruitful of good results as is commonly supposed. 
The so-called development of Burma by Indian capital and 
Indian labour has practically meant the exploitation of Burma’s 
resources and has hardly brought any benefit to the sons of the 
soil. On the other hand, a big slice of Burma’s earth has 
already passed into the hands of Indian capitalists. From the 
statement of objects and reasons of the now dropped Agrarian 
Bill it would appear that the land that has passed into the hands 
of the non-agriculturists such as moneylenders, and others, of 
whom the Indians form a large percentage, is over four million 
acres. 

While the unrestricted flow of Indian capital tends to “dis- 
possess the swain,” the uninterrupted flow of Indian labour, 
however advantageous it may be to the foreign capitalists carry- 
ing on business in Burma, tends to oust indigenous Labour from 
the field. According to Mr. Bennison, the Ofi&cer-in-charge of 
the Labour Statistics Bureau, Burma, “ unless the methods of 
agriculture are improved a keener competition will take place 
between the Burman and the Indian for a share in the urban life 
of the province, especially in the more skilled occupations ” 
(Report on Labour Conditions, paragraph 244). He then goes 
on to point out that every year “ there is a large excess ol 
Indian immigrants over emigrants and it might be imagined 
that this expess comes into direct conflict with the indigenous 
population in competing for work in the various spheres of em- 
ployment ” (paragraph 245). 

5. It will thus be seen that Burma’s political connection with 
India cannot be justified on any grotinds that count in the affaire 
of nations. We, therefore, strongly and unequivocally recom- 
mend that Burma be immediately separated from British India. 

CHAPTER HI, 

The Recommendations— Rbsjponsiblb Goveenment. 

6. The next question that arises is, what form of government 
should Burma have after separation? Clearly, Burma cannot 
remain stationary once the principle of the progressive realisa-. 
tion of full responsible government has been accepted. We 
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need not attach too much importance to such names as Home 
Rule, Dominion Status and so forth. We would not make an 
attempt here to draft the future constitution of Burma but would 
only briefly indicate the lines along which we think Burma 
should advance towards the goal of full responsible govern- 
ment. 

(a) Relations with the Home Government. 

7. We desire that Burma, separated from India, should be 
placed in direct relationship with the Home Government, 
through the Secretary of State for India. Ever since the British 
connection Burmese affairs have been administered along with 
those of India by the India Office, and the severance of her 
connection with the India Office would mean the reshuffling of 
the machinery of administration at various points and a dis- 
turbance of long existing arrangements which are not desirable. 
The Secretary of State for India should, of course, be styled 
the Secretary of State for India and Burma, and he should have 
a separate Council to deal with Burma affairs. 

(b) The Legislature. 

The present communal electorates should also be maintained, 
until conditions alter to justify their abolition, even at the risk 
of “ slower progress towards the realisation of common citizen- 
ship,” Further we are of opinion that increased representation 
should be given to Indians, Karens and Anglo-Indians. We 
would further recommend that communal representation be given 
to the Burma Muslims. 

8. Opinion is strongly divided as to whether the Burma Legis- 
lature should be uni-cameral or bi-cameral, though we are unani- 
mous in thinking that some checks are necessary on the popular 
Assembly. The majority considered that the Legislature should 
be uni-cameral and that the checks should be exercised by the 
retention tentatively of the official bloc and nominated members 
for five years. While the minority are in favour of the bi- 
cameral system and consider that the necessary checks could 
be exercised through the Second Chamber. One of the minority, 
however, is prepared to accept the view of the majority in case 
a Second Chamber is not possible, but the remaining two view 
with disfavour the retention of the official bloc — but not as ex- 
perts without votes, in so far as the officials are concerned. 
The majority are fully aware that the retention of the official 
bloc and the nominated members runs counter to the principle 
of responsible government. Until such time as a proper Party 
system is evolved the majority feel that the officials and the 
nominated members should be retained to supply the steadying 
influence which is essential for carrying on any stable adminis- 
tration. The nominated members should be provided for the 
representation of special interests otherwise unrepresented in 
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9. As regards Franchise we consider that the franchise should 
remain un^tered for the present. 

(c) The Executive, 

10. The executive power should be vested in the Governor 
acting on the advice of his Ministers, provided that the Governor 
should have |»wer, subject to the previous approval of the 
Secretary of State, to override the Ministers, if he thinks that 
such action is necessary in the interests of : — 

(1) the safety and tranquillity of the country or any part 
3f it ; or 

(2) the financial stability of the country. 

There should be six Ministers, five of whom should be non- 
ofl&cials and elected members of the Legislative Council and 
one an official. The six Ministers should have joint responsi- 
bility and will be responsible to and removable by the Legis- 
lature. The Ministers shall be appointed by the Governor. 

(d) Power to alter the Constitution. 

11. The power to alter the constitution should be vested in 
the Legislative Council but not before the expiry of five years 
from the date on which the new constitution comes into force. 
After the expiry of five years the Legislative Council shall be 
competent, by a resolution passed by a two-thirds majority of 
the Council, at a meeting in which not less than three-fourths 
of the total strength of the non-official elected members are 
present, to alter the constitution. Provided that the changes 
thus passed by the Legislature shall be subnaitted to the Secre- 
tary of State in Council for approval. . 

(e) The Services, 

12. As soon as possible after the separation of Burma and the 
adoption of the above constitution, a Public Service Commis- 
sion should be appointed by the Governor acting with his 
Ministers to direct the future recruitment, appointment, dis- 
cipline, retirement and superannuation of public officers. The 
existing rights of the all-India Services working in Burma should 
be safeguarded, but in future all recruitment should be made 
on an all-Burma basis. 

(f) The Safeguarding of Minorities. 

18. The safeguarding of minorities is a problem which de- 
serves very careful attention. We have already recommended 
the retention of communal seats and the extension of the com- 
munal electorate to the Burma Muslims as a necessary though 
from the national, point of view objectionable device to ensure 
the representaticm of important minorities in the Council. It 
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is now becoming increasingly apparent however that the alloca- 
tion of a few seats in the Legislature does not really constitute 
an adequate safeguard, unless full rights of citizenship are 
guaranteed to the minorities in the constitution itself. These 
rights include the right of free worship, the right to follow 
their own customs and to educate their children in their own 
languages and religion, the right to promote their own culture, 
and above all the right to own property and to receive a share 
of the public revenues for the maintenance of their own educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. In the new democratic con- 
stitutions in Central Europe these rights have been acknow- 
ledged and provided for in the constitutions; and we recom- j 
mend that these rights of the minority communities should he i 
guaranteed in the future constitution of Burma. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Recommendations — An Autbrnativb. 

14. If, however, separation is considered to be outside the 
region of practical politics, we recommend that Burma should 
be given at least the same advance as is granted to the major 
provinces of India, The working of the reforms in Burma has 
been more successful than in any other Indian province, and 
Burma has been free from that acute political agitation that 
has been a prominent feature of Indian politics. Burma is 
endowed with many advantages — ^her freedom from religious 
quarrels, her large extent of literacy, her emancipation of 
women, her democratic social system — which mark her out as 
prima facie a more promising soil for the introduction of demo- 
cratic government. The least therefore that Burma can claim 
is the measure of self-government which is conferred on the 
major Indian provinces. 

Aung Thin, 

Chairman. 

Bah Shin, 

Ba U 

(Subject to a note of dissent). 

M. Eusoof, 

Shwb Ba, 

C. H. Campagnac, 

M. M. Raft 

(Subject to a note of dissent). 
NOTE. 

1. Mr. Rafi says that he does not agree with some of the 
aefitiMients expressed in Chapter 11 and that he will write a note 
of dmsnt on this point. But if separation is demanded on the 
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principle of self-determination he will support it provided 
dominion status is granted. 

U Ba U is for separation with dominion status. 

2. For Uni-cameral : — 

(1) U Aung Thin. 

(2) U Bah Shin. 

(3) Sra Shwe Ba. 

(4) Mr. Fusoof. 

For Bi-cameral ; — 

(1) Mr. Kafi. 

(2) Mr. Campagnac. 

(3) U Ba D. 

Mr. Campagnac says that he agrees to paragraph 8 if bi- 
cameral cannot be granted. 

Messrs. Eafi and U Ba U are against the retention of the 
official bloc in any case, but they do not mind officials coming 
in as advisers. 


Note of Dissent by Mirza M. Rapi. 

I differ from my colleagues in the view expressed by them that the 
firsts step towards the attainment of full responsible government in 
Burma is the Separation of Burma from the rest of British India.” 

To hold such an opinion would mean that of the successive stages 
on the road to full responsible government in Burma, the next in order, 
after Montagu-Ohelmsford Diarchy, is Separation, which will lead to 
full responsible government. 

This view is obviously untenable; for, by no stretch of imagination 
can one establish the relationship of cause and effect between separa- 
tion and responsible government. 

Separation need not necessarily precede* respoDsible government ; it is 
a concomitant and not an • antecedent of responsible government; both 
must come together and not one before the other. 1 am afraid that 
my colleagues have allowed, pierhaps unconsciously, the constitutional 
issue, which is more vital to Burma’s progress to be clouded by the 
mpre or less deceptive issue of political Separation from India. Sepa- 
ration does not represent a forward stage in the constitutional develop»- 
ment of Burma, but is rather the political effect of her constitutional 
development. Besides, the statement quoted above is an admission of 
our present unfitneas^or full responsible government with which 1 do 
not agree. 

1 believe that Burma is fit for self-rule. We do not know, however, 
w4iether the British Parliament will forthwith acknowledge our fitness 
by an immediate grant of Home Buie. If they do not, it will in my 
opinion be unwise and futile to press for Separation. For, in that 
case, Separation would mean taking a leap in the dark for which we 
have hardly any justification. It would be flying from evils we know 
to evils we know not of. It will leave Burma weak and isolated, 
divorced from a connection which, whatever its datractors might aay, 
has admittedly helped her in the past to rise from her pplitickl slumber 
and fight her political battles and to which the present' Beforms in 
Burma are largely due. That is the reason why a large section of the 
Burmese people is exposed to Separation. This eectian, it is well- 
known kept aloof from the Xkiqoiry held by the Statutory Commiseion. 

ft 2 
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The verdict of the Legislative CSouncil, too, cannot be taken aa con- 
diuive ; ae the Councils were boycotted by a large eection of the 
Burmese community; and as the Separation question was not made an 
issue in the Elections. If Home Kule is not conceded, I would rather 
demand provincial autonomy for Burma, which can of course be securcKl 
by her remaining e province of India. My conception of provincial 
autonomy includes the transference of all provincial subjects, not ex- 
cepting law and order to the control of popular ministers responsible 
to the Legislature, and the elimination of the official bloc and nominated 
members. I would also demand that the revenue derived from the riqe 
export duty should be credited to Burma. That would in my opinion 
virtually amouiit to responsible government short of Dominion Home 
Rule, without the uncertainties of the position advocated by my 
colleagues. Burma should, moreover, have a bi-cameral legislature 
elated on a higher franchise based on property. The interests of 
minorities should be safeguarded not only by communal electorates but| 
also by providing for the education of the children of the minority 
communities from State Funds and reserving a certain percentage of 
appointments in the Public Services for them. \ 

Regarding the Indian connection, and all its dire consequences which \ 
have apparently so far frightened my colleagues that they are prepared 
to sail the uncarted seas of Separation rather than remain a part of 
the Indian Smpire, I think I can do no better than quote the observa- 
tions made in the Census Reports of 1911 and 1921. At page 74 of the 
1911 Report we find the following: — 

** As far back as the history of Burmese national life can be 
traced by means of its chronicles and its legendary lore, migration 
from India has been one of ite most prominent and continuous 
features. Both the Burmese and the Talaings owe their evolution 
from a number of small, wild, scattered, disunited and nomadic 
tribes into large and cohesive kingdoms, to their contact with Indian 
colonists who had settled in numerous small colonies in the valley of 
the Irrawaddy. The earliest attempts at any form of government 
beyond a mere tribal organisation were commenced under Indian 
auspices at Tagaung, at Prome and at Thaton. The religion of 
Burma equally with its system of government was obtained from 
Indian sources. Indian influence is to be found in every branch of 
Burmese life, not only in its x^igion and its government, but also 
in its architecture, its festivals, its ceremonials, and its more in- 
timate and domestic phases. The further back, in point of time^ 
the investigations are carried, the greater is the degree of Indian 
influence perceived. In view of the prevailing tendency to aaume 
that ^e Burmese as a race are doomed by the modem incursions 
of Indians into the province, it seems necessary to emphasise the 
fact that the existence of the Burmese ae a powerful and a wide- 
apread race is due to Indian immigration. Just as in the past the 
Burmese tribes assimilated what* was essential and what was 
advantageous from the immigrant Indian, and evolved a- highly 
individualised racial existence from the amalgamation, there is 
reason to believe that the present phase of Indian immigration is 
strengthening rather than weakening the hold of the Burmese on 
the province.”— (Census of India, 1911, Volume TX, BTTRMA— 
part 1, Paragraph 75.) 

I refrain from quoting at length the estimate made in the Report of 
the part played by Indian labour and capital in Burma. I would refer 
those interested to the Report itself, particularly to paragraph 364: — 
” Briefly Indian capital has bera required to assist in t^ agricnl- 
tnral development of Bnrma, and Indian labour to supply an 
essential contribution to its urban development.” 

As roMirds Indian labonr oompeting with indigenous labour my 
eoBeagttss have oonTeniently eoctraeted a passage from Mr. Bennison's 
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Report to suit their purpose, forgetting that in the same paragraph (244) 
of the Report the same writer has remarked that 

** although the Burmans may be expected to take an increasing 
share in industry the province will be dependent on Indian labour 
for many years to come, especially for the hard, monotonous un- 
skilled work which is so distasteful to the Burman. In Rangoon, 
Burmese unskilled labour is practically non-existent, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how industry could be carried on without the 
disciplined gangs of Indian coolies.** — (Paragraph 244, Report of an 
Rnquiry into the standard and cost of living of the Working classes 
in Rangoon, By J. J. Bennison, B.A., I.C.S., Officer-in-charge, 
Labour Statistics Bureau, Burma.) 

The above, I hope, is sufficient to dismiss the bogey of competition. 

The following extract from the Census Report of 1921 will further 
expose the hollowness of the argument that ** Burma’s political sub- 
servience to India has seriously jeopardised her financial and economic 
interests, and even threatens to denationalise her” (Paragraph 3): — 

“ To a nation alive to the conditions the present number of Indian 
and their rate of increase offer no menace. There will be room for 
them always. But, while the Indians may come to Burma and work 
for the advantage both of themselves and of Burma, there are at 
present no signs that they will within any reasonable time dis- 
possess the Burmese and convert Burma into an Indian country. 
Those who come only for a short time cannot do t^is; those who 
stay will tend to be absorbed as they are being absorbed now. By 
their absorption they will of course influence Burmese development 
as they have always done, but the essential character of tAie country 
must remain Burmese.” — (Census of India, 1921, Volume X, BURMA 
— Part 1, Paragraph 168.) 

I hope I have been able to show that the Indian bogey has no exist- 
ence except in the imagination of those who decline to see facts os they 
are. Taking all the circumstances, I think it would be an act of political 
unwisdom to separate, with all the risks and responsibilities which 
Separation must inevitably mean. 

(Signed) Muza M. Ravi, 

Member, 

Burma Provincial (SIMON) Committee. 


Note op Dissent by U Ba U. 

In am unable to agree on essentials with the majority of my colleagues 
of the Burma Provincial Committee. The Legislative Council asked us 
to confer and ietermin© the immediate steps necessary for the attain- 
ment of full yesponsible government. But my honourable colleagues now 
ignore the mandate and propose to retain such of the features of the 
existing constitution that are found by experience to be the obstacles 
in the chartered journey towards the declared goal of full responsible 
government. I feel it, therefore, to be my duty to try to point out 
those obstacles for immediate removal. The Council has also resolved 
latjberly that Burma should be separated from India, That resolution 
gave US a further direction to outline subsequent measures upon Burma s 
«jvei-Bnce of the Indian connection. The Majority Report again lacks 
some comprehensiveness in that it does not embody a. discussion on those 
subsequent measures. 1 may as weU, therefore, survey those measures 
and propose how those should be settled without a dangerous loss of 
time. _ 

COHICUKAL RSPaSSENTATION. 

My honourable colleagues reooinmend to retain the communal 
the Council. Hiey further go on to say that the number 
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of those seats should be incretsed above the present quota. They also 
propose to treat as a new separate community the Burmese Muslims 
who have been not treated as such hitherto for the purposes of elections 
to the Legislative Council. They wish to have constitutional safeguards 
also in order to ensure the right of free worship, etc. These demands for 
communal and religionary representations are nursed entirely by the 
Indian complex traditions, and so I should say that this question of 
the representation of minority communities should be examined in the 
light of Burmese conditions only. 

In Burma, neither the Muslims, nor the Brahmans, nor the Christians 
are known to have been debarred on account of their religious beliefs 
from occupying high offices in the service of Governments, both under 
the Burmese Kings and the British Crown. The Burmese society has 
all along been so democratic ae to allow of equal chances for all. 

** Religious cleavages among the indigenous races of Burma are almost 
entirely absent, or carry with them no political significance ’’ — (Sir R. 
Craddock). Non-party Selection Boards have been constituted recently 
to prevent a ** spoils system ” — (Government Memorandum, page 2). It 
may not be out of place here to state that the Burmese-Buddhist Kings 
had the custom of endowing mosques for the Muslims and chapels for 
the Christians, and these buildings can be seen even now in Mandalay 
and Mecca. Although the British Government in Burma does not endow 
any institution for purely religious purposes, all the educational and 
medical institutions, whether Muslim, Hindu, Christian, or Buddhist, 
receive Government grants uniformly. This British policy has taken 
root in the suitable soil of Burmese-Buddhist tolerance. Thus there is 
no reason whatsoever to entertain any anxiety on the part of the religious 
denominations who form the minorities in Burma. If any piece of legis- 
lation threaten^ to discriminate between religions, it could effectively 
be prevented or suppressed by the existing and usual statutoi^ pro- 
visions. There have been such preventive and effective provisions already, 
vis., the Instrument VII (3) of His Majesty’s Instructions to Governors, 
and Rule 2 (a) of the Rules for the Reservation of Bills under the 
Government of India Act, 1919. Parenthetically, should I mention that 
even these usual provisions have never in Burma found any occasion to 
operate, and I am supported by the Government of Burma’s view when 
I say that such occasions '' are not likely to be frequent in Burma 
(see para. 14 of the Secret Memorandum). A necessity to ask for further 
constitutional safeguards does not arise. 

It is a misfeasance to adjudicate the question of minorities in Burma 
by the Indian precedence. No single Burmese race forms an important 
minority in one part and a majority in another part of the country, 
as the Hindus and Muslims do in different pa:^ of India. The Cliins 
of the Backward Hill Tracts of Burma are not a parallel of the 
depressed olasses or ** untouchables ” of India, nor are the members of 
the majority community of Buddhists of Burma in any sense the parallel 
of the high-caste Hindus of India. The Chins call themselves Bur mans 
when they both mix together by an advance of the times. The Buddhism 
is a tolerant religion, and the Burmese a democratic society. Communal 
feeling is not deep-rooted in Burma. I know of a gentleman of the Chin 
origin who was nominated as a candidate for the Council by a political 
party, and as a Burman he is working with that party for -all the three 
terms of the Legislative Council down to this day. The general con- 
stituencies, where the Burmese Buddhists dominate by numbers, have 
also returned an Anglo-Indian, a^ Karen, many Burmese Muslims and 
many Burmese Chinamen. They generally work together to further the 
national cause. The special constituencies of Karens, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians; however, return their own men, and the returned members 
of the special constituencies do not mix ae freely as those of the general 
conatituencieB with the rest of elected members. I should therefore say 
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that the existence of special communal constituencies tends to divide 
up the members into racial groups, generally viewing the questions of 
importanoe from racial angles, instead of fostering a national unity of 
purpose. A healthy and vigorous public opinion is not possible of forma- 
tion so long as the system of religionary and racial representation 
remains. Any constitution, which purports to be progressive but per- 
petuates that system, has defeated and will defeat its own purpose. 

lyiy colleagues confess that this device of communal representation is 
“ frona the national point of view objectionable ” — (see para. 13 of the 
Majority Report). They admit that there is the risk of slower pro- 
gress towards the realisation of common citizenship — (read its para. 7). 
The Honourable ^r. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in their Report 
stated: “Any general extension of the communal system would, in our 
deliberate opinion, be fatal to that development of representation upon 
the national basis on which alone a system of responsible government 
can be possibly rooted. “ Mr. C. H. Campagnac deposed before the Whyte 
Committee that the racial feelings should not be accentuated by com- 
munal representation (pages 212 and 213 of Vol. Ill, Record of Evidence). 
His experience, he said, was that there was no difficulty for the Anglo- 
Indians and Burmans to mix freely and co-operate one with the other 
on public matters. On that eve of the constitutional reforms, he said 
that the Burmans would vote for the best men, whether Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans or Indians. While the reformed constitution has been work- 
ing now, the Burmese have actually voted, as I have shown above, for 
any candidate, irrespective of his race and religion, provided that hi" 
political creed is the same, or about the same, as that of one party or 
another of the Burmans. Communal representation is thus unnecessary 
in Burma. I am, therefore, to recommend that the system of communal 
representation, which is admitted on all sides to be “ objectionable,” 
“ risky,” “ fatal,” and “ unnecessary,” should be scrapped in Burma. 

Official Bloc and Nohinatbd Mbmcbkrs. 

Opinion is sharply divided among the members of our Committee on 
the question of the official “ bloc ” and nominated members in the 
Legislature. The small majority of my colleagues wish to retain the 
“ Government bloc,” i.e., the group of nominated official and non- 
official members, for the purpose of supplying a steadying influence until 
such time as a proper Party System is evolved. According to their 
opinion the nomination is necessary also for the representation of special 
interests. 

It is really difficult to classify any interest as “ special.” The interest 
of the “ under-dog ” is as much a special interest as that of a well-to-do 
citizen, or that of the sons of the soil, as much such as that of non- 
Burmans. After all these interests can be considered as class interests, 
and the class does not have territorial bounds. The basic interest of 
the Indian coolie is the same as that of the Burmese labourer, and the 
interests of the leaders of industries, whether Burman, Indian or British, 
are identical. The indi^nous races of Burma and the nationals of the 
other parts of the British Commonwealth are so well mixed up in 
interests and outlooks nowadays, that the representation by way of 
nomination of any “ special ” interests will only destroy the unifying 
tendencies of the Commonwealth. 

The retention or abolition of the Government bloc raises the con- 
stitutional issue as to whether diarchy should continue. 1 may here 
point out what was our experience with regard to the bloc. This bloc 
was used as a counter-poise against the weight of public opinion finding 
expression in the Council. Out of the 24 resolutione on which keeik 
votings were recorded during the term of the second Council, 21 were 
passed against the wishes of the elected representatives of ^e people. 
Th^t was possible because the members of the Government bloc pulled 
their weight agirinst those wishes (vide pages 83 to 66 of the Secret 
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Memorandum). The declared aim of the Government of India Act, 1919. 
was at least to give an opportunity to the people’s representatives to 
voice the people’s wishes in the Legislative Council, but as much as the 
above record shows, that aim has been defeated in practice. It is, 
therefore, only natural that the Legislative Council does not enjoy as 
much of public confidence as it should. Secondly, the Government bloc 
was used either as an appendage to a minority party or as a substantial 
nucleus to form a bureaucratic party with loose members. Hiding 
behind such an ingenious combination, both of the two halves of the 
Go^vernment could ignore the wishes of the Legislative Council. Appen- 
dix IV to Vol. Ill of the Government Memorandum clearly shows that 
many of the resolutions passed were not acted upon by the Government. 

I may mention what the leader of the opposition said during one of 
the sessions of the Council, and I hope it will show how the elected 
members’ perseverance was being taxed by the unsatisfactory conditions 
obtaining in the Council. XT Pu, the leader of the deputation to England 
in 1920, and President of the Legislative Council at present, said ijn 
1927 : By questionable means they have caused the secession of certain 

members from this side of the House. I only hope. Sir, that Governl 
ment will not find one day that it has paid too dear a prioe for suoU 
a support as it has obtained. With the aid of these supporters thd^ 
Government has utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stifle' 
the aspirations of the people and thwart their progress. Resolutions 
moved by members on this side of the House have always secured the 
support of the majority of the elected members of the Council. Yet the 
Government was able to defeat them through its official votes. The 
presence of nominated and official members in a House such as this is 
against modern democratic ideas, but when the Govevnment abuses its 
privileges, utilising them as a means to massacre all opposition resolu- 
tions regardless of merits, and on the other hand to introduce repressive 
and oppressive measures, then. Sir, the Council become not only a farce 
but a danger to the people.” 

The official bloc was more than a' piece of ” illogicalities attendant on a 
transitional period,” as the Montford Report regarded it to be. It was 
a source of many troubles as well. On account of its existence, the Legis- 
lative Councillors of both the Government party and the Opposition had 
become demonstrative in the Council, and the electors have become desul- 
tory in the country. *The Government now remarks that the official bloc 
” has obscured the responsibilities of the Legislative Council and the 
electorate for transferred subjects ” (Page 4 of the Secret Memorandum). 
My colleagues of the Provincial Committee also admit that ” the reten- 
tion of the official bloc and nominated members runs counter to the prin- 
ciples of Responsible Government.” It only follows that, if at all there 
must be responsible government according to the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Government since 1917, the Government bloc ought to go. The 
existence of officials as advisers without vote in the Legislative Council 
falls under another category. Even then the Ministers can collect, as 
they do collect in all countries, the views, of the permanent officers in their 
departments, and put them before the House for the sufficient informa- 
tion of the House. And so even their presence will not serve a useful 
purpose. 

My colleagues again declare that the government bloc should be 
retained ” until su^ time as a proper party system is evolved.” These 
sentiments of my honourable colleagues should be considered in the light 
of the Government’s finding as recorded on page 73 of Vol. Ill of the 
Memorandum. It is there recorded that; ” In the first Council the 
Nationalist Party was rigidly organised. It had a leader and a party 
whip, and its attitude and the concerted acti6n to be taken in regard 
to measures coming before the Council were settled beforehand at meet- 
ings of the members of the party.” Bo there is a properly organised 
party, and, if there are no other properly organised parties than the 
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Nationalist Party, it must be due to the fact that any organised party 
is found to be useless for effectiveness^ because the Government bloc can 
combine with any minority party or any loose grouping of independent 
members for the purpose of forming a formidable government party and 
defeat any organised party. The Government has stated that ** the 
existence of the official bloc in the Legislative Council has helped to retard 
the formation of a proper party system ” (Page 4 of the Secret Memoran- 
dum). This in plain language means that as long as there exists the 
official bloc in the Council, so long will the party system have little 6r no 
chance of formation and growth. Should the official bloc be retained 
until proper party systems are evolved, then I Should say ** No ** most 
emphatically. The Legislative Council should contain elected members 
only. 

Bi-oamehal Leoiblatubjb. 

The double organisation represents no principles, but only an effort 
for prudence.” To be practical, we should bear in mind that Burma will 
be a new state, free and vigorous. Burma is to be separated from India, 
and all her national questions will have to he discussed and settled by 
her own Legislature. Constitutional devices should be provided for in 
order to prevent hasty , legislation, to make the Ijegislature representa- 
tive of all shades of public opinion, and to provide special seats for the 
best intellects of the country in case such iiiteilects may not find an 
entrance into the legislative bodies in an ordinary course of election. 1 
am of the firm opinion that the bi-cameral system of legislature under 
the following conditions will satisfy all the three requirements enumerated 
above without offending constitutional principles. 

The Lower House should consist of elected members on not less liberal 
a franchise than one existing at present in Burma. It is well known, 
however, that under the existing arrangement there is a disparity between 
the sizes of electorates of urban and rural areas. The population for an 
average urban seat is 32,205 persons, and that for a rural seat is 211,521, 
according to the last census. The average number at voters per seat for 
the general urban constituencies is 3,700, while the average number of 
voters per seat in the rur^l constituencies is 37,000, approximately. “ The 
contrast is rather surprising,” as the Chairman of our Joint Conferences 
remarked. This disparity strongly called for a rearrangement of the 
constituencies. It may here be pointed out that the proportion of the 
registered rural voters to one member in Burma is about the same as 
the proportion of all persons of the population to one member in the 
Dominion of Canada. It is further to be noted that the area of a rural 
constituency in Burma is as wide as 2,000 to 8,000 square miles (App. I 
to Vol. Ill of Government Memorandum). All these unwieldy sizes of 
the constituencies are due to the smallness of the number of the elected 
seats allotted to the general constituencies of the present Council. The 
number is 58 out of 103 of the whole Council. This number of elected 
members of the general urban and rural constituencies should be so in- 
creased to 150 as to give one representative to about 76,000 persons on 
the average, and both the urban and the rural electoral areas should be 
divided to conform to this average. 

Apart from making the Lower House truly representative of the people, 
this rearrangement will have two other desirable effects. Certain of the 
new and smaller electoral areas will contain the existing administrative 
subdivisions where the Karens live in large numbers, and thus they 
will have a full opportunity to elect members of their own community 
if they choose, though they should not. The smaller constituencies are 
more convenient for members and opponents to canvass for votes or make 
occasional tourings for the purpose of influencing public opinion, and 
thus the political awakening of the masses will develop quickly, the public 
opinion soundly, and the relations between the legidature and the elec- 
torate ever closely, Kach oonstituency should elect not more than one 
member because this will render an election issue clear. 
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Women in Burma hare enjoyed the right to franchise equally with men. 
They have shown an interest in public and social mattets nearly as much 
as men, and my experience shows that their participation in the 
electioneering campaigns are a feature to esteem. But they are being 
debarred from qualification to be members of the legislature on account 
of sex. This has caused them to agitate and demonstrate. A non- 
official resolution in the Legislative Ck>uncil to remove the sex disqualifica- 
tion was moved, but it was defeated by the vote of the Government bloc, 
though the majority of the elected members supported the resolution. A 
deputation of the women of Burma waited upon us during our Joint 
Conference with the Statutory Commission in Rangoon, and the distin- 
guished ladies of the deputation asked for the statutory abolition of the 
sex disqualification. I am impressed that their right is overdue, and 1 
am, therefore, to recommend that their full right be given. 

The Upper House should be representative of Local Self-governixm 
Bodies, the University, the Law Council and the Trade and Commerce. 
All its members should be elected. I consider the indirect election from 
the self-governing bodies to the Upper House to be unobjectionable, 
because that election is meant for the Upper House. What is important 
in my considered opinion is that the total number of all members of the^ 
Upper House should not exceed two-thirds of the strength of the Lower 
House, and the relation between the Upper House, the Lower House and 
the Governor should be practically the same as those of the Components 
of the Parliament of Great Britain. 

Every member of both Houses should have privileges analogous to those 
enjoyed by the members of similar Houses in all the British Dominions. 

Ths Ministers. 

We, the members of the committee, agree that the Ministers should 
bo jointly responsible to and removable by the Legislature. 

The majority of my colleagues, however, recommend that one of these 
ministers should still be an official. 1 must admit that I cannot think 
out how an official minister can be responsible to and removable by the 
Legislature. I am grateful to the Honourable Mr. 8. A. Smyth, tho 
Finance Member, for his answer to a question put by Major Attlee at 
Joint Secret Conference. He said that the official would not really be 
removable like a non-official minister. So I would take it that the joint 
responsibility of an official minister with the other ministers to the Legis- 
lature is a thing which may exist in imagination but is not of a prac- 
ticable possibility. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph A. Maung Gyee stated before the same 
conference that the official minister would be in charge of any portfolio. 
If the officer were to be in charge of the Finance portfolio, he would be 
in charge of the life-blood of all the departments, because Finance regu- 
lates the activities of all the departments of State. The Official Finance 
Member, enjoying immunity under the existing Act, paralysed the policies 
and strangled the activities of the elected ministers who had committed 
themselves to some policies with their constituents. We know only too 
well by bitter experience in Burma what effect the Rule 27 of the De- 
volution Rules had cu the departments transferred to the elected 
mimsters’ control. The book on “ The Working of Diarchy in India,*' by 
** K. Putra,” is full of ex-ministers’ complaints in the Indian Provinces. 
The major, if not the only fundamental, reason why the present diarchial 
form of government does not satisfy the people is that it refuses , them 
the power of the purse. A repetition of the same refusal, plainly or 
impliedly, will perpetuate the cause of the same complaints. 1 would 
ih^efore commend for acceptance the essence of evidence of the 
Honourable Mr. {now Sir) J. A. Maung Gyee before the Muddiman' Com- 
mittee, namely, that the subjects lAiould be provincialised and all the 
subjects transferred to popular control (read Page 200 of the Report). 
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Dhere is a minor point in my ooUeaguei* recommondation which oaUa 
for comment. 1 agree that the volume of the work of the Government of 
Burma will increase after separation from India, and that thia increase 
will necessitate an increase of the number of the groups of departments 
from the present four. But it is almost impossible to fix the number of 
ministers definitely by a statute as my colleagues seek to fix. The volume 
of the work a group of ministers will have to dispose of will vary accord- 
ing to times and circumstances. An emergency may require the creation 
of a new ministry at any time. Conditions of the country may, on the 
other hand, so settle at some other times as to allow of an absorption of 
one ministry into another. I would that we leave a reasonably wide 
eoope for the future governments to fix the number of their ministries. 
The number of Cabinet ministers should therefore be between five and 
twelve. Considering also that sound economy is a desideratum, the salary 
of ministers may be reasonably reduced from the present scale. 

5. The Status ox th* Govmuron. 

Neither the Government of India nor the Governments of Provinces 
have received statutory recognition as corporate bodies. The Governor- 
General of India is personally the agent of the Seoretaipr of State for 
India for the purpose of local, i.e., Indian, administration. What the 
people of Burma and of India are trying to have is not necessarily a 
better foim of government, but a national Government. This statement 
should not be misunderstood by any. It should be home in mind that 
all the self-governing British Dominions have their respective national 
governments on their own national status, with a right to govern badly 
or wisely. The wisdom is attained through the responsibilities of offices 
and nourished by the elections. Burma aspires to have neither more nor 
less than the status of the British self-governing DominioM. As a 
Dominion, Burma should have her government fully responsible to the 
people. It is necessary that the Governor should not be the actual head 
of Burma Government. If sucfii, he will be mixed up in the natiow 
politics of the country, and thus lower his status of the Representative 
of the King. As the King’s representative, the Governor will exercise 
in* Burma the same prerogatives as His Majesty ^ exercises in Gmat 
Britain and the Dominions, including the right to maintain the cordiality 
of the inter-oolonial relations. 


Rrlations with the £U>mk GtovmwncBNT. 


My colleagues recommend that Burma should bo placed under ^a a^a- 
rate Council of Burma in charge of the Secretary of State for India and 
Burma. I cannot agree on this point too. One among many reasons for 
not -keeping her under the Secretary of State for India is that Burma 
has suffered a great deal because she has all along been wrongly con- 
sidered to possess all the defects of the Indian society, and all ^ 
problems that are strictly Indian. A mere addition of a word to the 
title of the Secretary of State for India, or the constitution of a 8^^ 
rate Council under the Secretary of State, will not disabuse the 
of members of the British Parliament or Ihe British electorate of ttiis 


confused impression. 

Burma is a nation in her own territory, a single national spirit per- 
meates her national life, and her social characterteti« are f f 
that can be desired. As a nation she hae an individuality n^ke India. 
Her military outlook is primarily the same as iJiat of Am^a. This 
fact would convince aU, I truat, of ne^ity ^ ^eep ^ 

Australia relatively together. She would he pW for^ mw, 

if along with Australia she U placed under «ie gonial 
wUl then he one among the Crown C^mee on «»• o™ 
governing Dominions on tim o^r. Bnrma cannot be jud|^ \>ym 
ftenU <rf the Cwwn OOlopZa, beoaUN ahe kaa passed tke Crown 
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Coloiiy stage. Burma will be judged by the standards of the self- . 
gOFerning ^minions, because she is to haye responsible government like 
the Dominions. 1 am, therefore, to recommend that Burma affairs be 
dealt with by the Odonial Office. 

Dbfsnob. 

The British Commonwealth has a portion of its frontier in the North 
East of Burma. It is a land frontier. It is at present defended by the 
Burma Military Police for immediate purposed. Its real security rests 
ultimately upon the co-operation of the rest of the Commonwealth. It 
does not, however, mean that the fiino-Burmeee frontier must be defended 
by the Imperial forces. The immediate responsibility is her own, and 
the charges for the defence must she bear. The frontier is mountainous, 
and the existing forces of the Burma Military Police are capable of 
keeping watch at a few and strategic points. Of course emergencies ma]f 
arise here or elsewhere. In time of need that frontier force must be 
necessarily reinforced by Burma Dominion Forces. And the Burmt^ 
Dominion Forces should also be prepared to fulfil her obligation to serve \ 
the rest of the British Commonwealth according to her national capacity, ^ 
if the emergencies arise elsewhere. We do not anticipate war with any 
other foreign nations in the Far East. But each nation forming a unit 
in the Commonwealth has its own status, and reasonable military pre- 
cautions are necessary to be taken for self-defence. Burma has the 
security of her hearths and homes to insure. Burma should therefore 
start to organise her military, naval and air forces in consultation with 
British or Commonwealth Aperts. Her people should be trained as 
every other nation is trained. She should have her own Training Colleges, 
a Naval Base, Aerodromes and Munition Factories of a nature commen- 
surate with her national status and with the requirement for her national 
security. 

CsKDIt, ExOBANQB, CUBaENOT AND COINAOB. 

An examination as to whether Burma can depend on her own Credit 
to justify her existence as a unitary State will show that she has valuable 
resources both actual and potential. The acreage under paddy cultiva- 
tion in Burma is 14^ millions, compared to a little over 9 millions under 
wheat cultivation in Australia. Her rioe, teak and rubber, among 
olhers, are really dependable, their annual production amounting to 
7 million tons of paddy, 366,000 tons of teak, and 1,852 tons of rubber 
actually. (The Indian Tear Book, 1920.) She has petroleum-oil in 
Yenangyaung, Myingyan, Pokkokku, Minbu, Thayetmyo and Prome. 
Burma is the chief source of the world’s supply of wolfram. Cold, tin, 
platinum and other minerals are being exploited in different parte of the 
country. But Burma with all her present out-turn of both agricultural 
and mineral products is not yet as fully developed as she can be. Irriga- 
tion, Railways, Banking and all such important departments of Govern- 
ment are controlled by the Indian Central Government, and they are 
generally starved. Her economic development is under a tremendous 
check. Nearly half of her revenues go to the Indian Central Exchequer, 
and about half, i.e., 4} crores of rupees, of the Central Revenues from 
Burma are computed to be a net loss of Burma to India. (Government 
Secret Memorandum on Separation, Page 8.) The Central taxes are com- 
paratively elastic too. (Fmancial Assessor’s statement.) When Burma 
^8 separated from India, she will get back the elastic taxes, as well as the 
net extra incoma of 4} crores. A fairly large portion of this amount 
will be spent for the development of the country and for helping to build 
her greater credit. 

Burma has been free from anxieties oonaected with coinage and 
exchange, and the Indian balanoes support her paper currency.” (East 
Didia <7(^itutiona1 Beforma; Burma; ProposalB; 1M>.) This is tme 
eb kMig as’ Burma can remain a part of India. Bui Burma eannoi. She 
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must face that anxiety, if anxiety there be. Burma has actually her own 
credit that is strong enough already, and her credit will grow by her 
separation from India as shown above. Depending largely upon national 
Credit, the management of Currency Exchange and Coinage by Burma 
herself is in no way a real anxiety or a difficulty that she cannot over- 
come. I am therefore to recommend that Burma should have her own 
Currency and manage her own Exchange and Coinage. 

Conclusion. 

I fully realise that more than one measure will entail the measure to 
separate Burma from India. It is however not ** outside the region of 
practical politics ” to separate Burma from India, as my colleagues 
doubtfully think according to their report. The Burma Legislative 
Council was resolute on this matter, and I am convinced that, when 
passing the resolution for separation, the Council fully appreciated the 
programme of making many administrative rearrangements, and that 
it desired to have all these necessary arrangements made. The Govern- 
ment of India must also have considered this question of separation with 
its entailing measures, when it said in 1920, In short, though her goal 
is similar to the goal before India it is not the goal of the Indian 
Provinces. This ideal of separation from India is not capable of very 
early realisation." (Proposals of the Government of India in 1920.) 
The ideal is there, the Legislative Council has expressed its will for 
separation, and every section of the indigenous people of Burma agrees 
to have Beparation with full Responsible Government. The policy re- 
garding serration can be decided now by the British Parliament, and 
the detailpcl arrangements will follow. As an immediate step, there- 
fore, the British Parliament should introduce ' a separate Bill, simul- 
taneously with the introduction of a Bill to amend the Government of 
India Act, 1919, to constitute Burma a separate unit of the British 
Commoiiweulth. Her new' constitution should be devoid of the obstacles 
that 1 have pointed out in the first parts of my note, and should possess 
the practicable features outlined by my recommendations. ** Burma’s 
constitutional problem is complicated, or rather prejudiced, by being 
mixed up with the larger and much more difficult problem of British 
India." (Government’s Secret Memorandum on Separation, Page 3.) 
Hence the consideration of Burma’s future constitution by a separate 
Parliamentary Joint C/ommittee, or separately by the Joint Committee, 
on Indian Act Amendment Bill, is necessary. But the consideration 
should in no case be postponed till after the Indian Constitution is 
settled. I am, therefore, to urge upon the Indian Statutory Commission 
to formulate a separate set of proposals for Burma. In formulating the 
proposals, the Draft Constitutions of important public bodies of Burma 
may be taken into consideration for any question that may be out- 
standing from my note. Knowing as the Honourable Commissioners 
do that Burma does not like to remain as a helot of India, or as a 
toy in the hands of the bureaucracy, and also that she presents a better 
case than India to get a freer couetitution, I entreat in conclusion that, 
by an Act of Parliament, Burma may be given the place of a free nation 
in the British Commonwealth which stands on the four broad principles 
of the Reign of Law constitutionally defined. Individual Liberty, 
Naiionality and Responsible Government.” 

i Signed) Maunq Ba XT. 


25th June, 1929. 
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I. — Inteoduction. 

The Committee was appointed in pursuance of the following 
resolutions adopted by the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
at the meetings held on the 21st and 22nd August, 1928 : — 

(a) This Council recommends to Government that steps 
be taken to give effect to the proposal of the Chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission, conveyed in his letter 
to His Excellency the Viceroy of the 6th February, 1928, 
for the constitution of a Committee of the local Legislative 
Council. 

(b) That the Council do now proceed to the election by 
the single transferable vote of a Committee of seven mem- 
bers to work with the Indian Statutory Commission at 
Batna. 

The following members were elected 

(1) Kaja Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, 
O.B.E. 

(2) Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Singh. 

(3) Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, O.B.E. 

(4) Babu (now Rai Bahadur) Laksbmidhar Mahanti. 

(5) Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

(6) Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib. 

(7) Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain, Bar.-at-Law* 

2. Raja Bahadur Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh was sub- 
sequently unanimously elected Chairman of the Committee at 
the meeting held on the 12th November, 1928. The Com- 
mittee sat in joint conference with the members of the Indian 
Statutory Commission and of the Indian Central Committee 
at Patna from the 12th to the 18th December, 1928. It again 
met them at Delhi for three days, i.e., the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
April, 1929, and the members of the other Provincial Com- 
mittees on the 30th and 31st March and 1st April, 1929. It 
has held sittings of its own from time to time. 

3. In approaching the task entrusted to them the members 
of the Committee have been deeply conscious of the great re- 
sponsibility which it has involved. It has been their earnest 
desire to understand the complicated problems which confronted 
them in an impartial and judicial spirit, so as to be al^le to 
suggest possible solutions which would help the Statutory Com- 
mission to formulate their own proposals. The task of con- 
stitution-making is formidable at all times, but in India with 
its diversity of interests and endless complications it is apt to 
be baffling. We have primarily concerned ourselves with the 
problems that affect our province of Bihar and Orissa, and 
have only touched the fringe of those which concern the Central 
Government, confining ourselves in the latter to those which 
have a primary provincial interest. But the ** baby province 
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of India ” is in itself composed of three distinct and hetero- 
geneous portions, viz : Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, and 
thus the all-India problem is on a miniature sc^le represented 
here and complicates the task to an extent which perhaps 
obtains in no other province in India. We need not enter into 
the reasons which brought about the present state of things. 
Administrative convenience may have been one of them, but 
the fact remains that in 1912 the present province was consti- 
tuted amidst certain murmurings and misgivings and almost 
from the very start was handicapped and crippled in financial 
resources, the exigencies of war time and post-war financial 
stringency stunting its healthy growth and leaving a legady 
of poverty which has to-day earned it the name of “ the poorek 
province in India.*’ At the very outset we would therefore 
venture to point out that as a condition precedent to the form 
of provincial autonomy, which we have advocated, it is essenl 
tial that the finances of this province should be rehabilitated 
and the unequal burdens, which have been saddled on us, should 
be removed. It is conceivably probable that other provinces 
have also to submit their grievances on this account, but the 
position in this province is worse than elsewhere — Bengal not 
excluded— and it is therefore essential that particular attention 
should be paid to this aspect of the question. The Local Gov- 
ernment is one with us in this and every one is agreed and the 
Reforms are not worth having until the financial question has 
been satisfactorily solved. At another place we have offered 
a few suggestions which we hope will prove useful, 

4. We consider it unnecessary to substantiate the case for 
provincial autonomy, which is the only next step possible and 
whict broadly speaking we understand to mean autonomy 
vis-d’Vis the Central Government, as well as an internal system 
of responsible self-government in which the Governor should 
be more or less a constitutional chief with a cabinet consisting 
exclusively of Ministers chosen from and responsible to the 
Legislature. The cumbrous system of dyarchy, with its in- 
hereijt defects and pitfalls, has been worked with undoubted 
success in this province and we desire to emphasise that success 
has been possible because of the ungrudging support given by 
the responsible men of the province and men with stakes who 
shouldered the task in spite of the fire of hostile criticism. It 
is this class which particularly deserves well of the Commission. 
There has been no pandering to irresponsible demagogy on 
their part, but with patience and perseveranc^e they have 
earnestly tried to work an unworkable machine and the period 
of probation has justified the expectations of even the most 
sanguine supporters of dyarehy. Might not they therefore ask 
that in the , new scheme of things consideration should be shown 
to them for the confidence which they have so amply justified ? 

6. We have indicated the peculiarities of this province, with 
which the members of the C<»nmissioD are now probably 
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familiar and which mainly arise because of its heterogeneous 
nature and we have also emphasised that the financial question 
must be well kept in the forefront in evolving fresh schemes, 
and now we propose to briefly indicate the outlines of the pro- 
posed constitution. We gratefully acknowledge the services 
rendered to India by Great Britain and it is our firm opinion 
that as in the past so in the future the British connection , is 
essential for the well-being of India. India is stepping forward 
at no distant date to take her place as a self-governing Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Any talk of separa- 
tion is idle shibboleth and would be strongly discountenanced 
by responsible individuals. Those who indulge in such talk 
have no idea of its implications or they would not give vent to 
such utterances. Our meed of praise for what Great Britain 
has done is not meant as an idle compliment but as a tribute 
to the endeavours which have built up the existing edifice of 
government. 

6. In regard to our proposals we desire to emphasise that 
they should be considered and given effect to as a whole and 
not piecemeal. In fact they are so inter-dependent that their 
partial acceptance would prove to be wholly ineffective and 
futile and would probably distort them out of recognition in 
practical working. Lastly, we feel that if our suggestions and 
proposals are helpful to the Commission and the Parliament in 
the difficult and laborious task of evolving a suitable constitu- 
tion, we shall not h’ave laboured in vain and will feel amply 
repaid. 

II. — The Case for Provincial Autonomy. 

7. It is a well-known fact that the present constitution, 
commonly known as dyarchy, has been criticised and condemned 
by not only those who have made no attempt to work it, but 
also by those who, while fully aware of its inherent defects, 
have made a genuine effort to make the fullest use of the 
opportunities which it offered to the country. Whatever may 
have been the conditions prevailing in other provinces during 
the last 10 years, it cannot be denied that in Bihar and Orissa 
full advantage has been taken of the constitution, and ilb spite 
of its various drawbacks it has been worked in the spirit and 
letter in which it was conceived. In spite of being handicapped 
by the unfortunate financial position resulting from the appor- 
tionment of revenues under the Meston Settlement, we claim 
that considerable progress has been made in the development 
of the nation-building departments, particularly education, and 
the transference of responsibility in the field of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment has been attended with success. The success was 
achieved in spite of the very meagre resources placed at their 
disposal. 

8. In the Council not only has activity been displayed in 
the legislative field but the conception of party system was 
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quickly seized upon and developed with vigour and even Glov- 
eminent was at times made to feel the weight of organised 
strength. The development would have been still more rapid if 
eveiy interest had felt the need of cohesion amongst themselves 
and had nothing to lean upon in the last resort. Whatever 
signs of irresponsibihty some of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council may have shown was mainly due to the feeling 
that their influence was small, and the ultimate decision rested 
with the Governor at times in almost trivial details. It has 
been stated in various quarters that the constitution has accen- 
tuated communal, caste and class feeling, but it is obvious 
that it is a passing phase, which will vanish when democracV 
becomes real. The minorities will, in time to come, realise 
that the interests of the majority are identical with theirs. \ 

9. We therefore consider that the period of probation ha^ 
resulted in displaying our fltness for full responsible self-govern- 
ment in the provincial sphere. Any further probationary period 
will reinforce the elements that have refused to have anything 
to do with the present constitution and it cannot be gainsaid that 
it will be exceedingly difi&cult to find men to carrj on the ad- 
ministration. Provincial autonomy should therefore be the only 
next step and we feel sure that with the safeguards proposed 
by us by way of the establishment of a Second Chamber, and 
the powers given to the Governor, there will be no fear of a 
breakdown of the new constitution, or of its being adversely 
worked to the interests of any particular class, community or 
creed. Under our conception of provincial autonomy, all sub- 
jects classed as “ provincial ** will be under the control of a* 
Cabinet, responsible to a bicameral legislature. No particular 
safeguards are necessary for Law and Order. 

III.— The Legislatube. 

10. We consider that the Legislature should consist of two 
Houses, the Lower House, whi<i would correspond to the pre- 
sent Legislative Council, and an Upper House whose constitu- 
tion we shall presently discuss. Without entering into an 
academic discussion of the value of second chambers, we would 
point out that we treat this proposal as an integral part of our 
plea for provincial autonomy. We have considered the possible 
dangers that may likely arise from the unrestricted transfer of 
powers to popular control and to mitigate them we have adopted 
this check which other self-governing Dominions, viz., Canada, 
Australia, etc., have also incorporated in their constitutions. 
The chances of hasty and ill-conceived legislation are consider- 
ably decreased with a second chamber and it needs no elaborate 
comments to prove that there is greater need with us to safe- 
guard that the Legislature is not carried away by momentary 
impulses as is possible with only a single chamber. The heady 
wine of full-fledged democracy is apt to produce disastrous re- 
sults and we for one would not tii^r with doubtful oonstitu- 
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tional experiments over which we may have to repent later; 
but would prefer a suitable form of constitutional government 
in which laws are conceived after mature deliberation and com- 
mand the respect and adherence of the people and at the same 
time are a true and representative index of national feeling. We 
are aware that objections have been raised that the creation of 
a second chamber will be costly and that no corresponding bene- 
fit would be derived from it but our view is that the cost has 
been over-estimated and the proposed chamber will be no mere 
duplicate of the Legislative Council but will be a distinct body 
representative of various interests imbued with ideas of * con- 
servative innovation which alter ail is the ideal of political 
progress. We have given our earnest consideration to the 
problem and are emphatically of the opinion that a second 
chamber in this province is the necessary concomitant ot pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

11. Composition of the Legislative Council . — We have also 
devoted careful attention to the composition of the two chambers, 
their numerical strength, the method of election and the fran- 
chise. Our view is that the present franchise should continue 
with certain modifications in respect of the Legislative Council 
or the Lower House. In the last 10 years there has been an 
awakening on the part of the electorate bul we do not con- 
sider that the advance has been so great as to justify us in em- 
barking upon adult suffrage, which is the ideal to be realised 
as soon as possible. We also do not consider, that for the pre- 
sent at least, iny half-way house between the present franchise 
and adult suff rage will serve any useful purpose. Our proposal 
is that the frinchise should not be extended and it should be 
left to the future constitution to amend or extend it as circum- 
stances may demand. We are fortified in this view by the 
opinion of the Local Government that the lowering of the fran- 
chise would ir ot admit a more intelligent class of voter nor 
would politic^ education be hastened by extension of franchise 
and increase of voters. The dearth of suitable men and lack of 
suitable machinery for elections, if adult suffrage is introduced, 
are other points of no inconsiderable importance to be considered 
in this connection. In fact the administrative difficulties in 
dealing with adult suffrage are too great at present. .There 
are, however, certain inequalities and defects in the present 
franchise, which should be removed. The qualification for a 
vote in the general constituency for proprietors is assessment to 
local cess of Rs.l2 a year or more, while for tenurenholders and 
ryots and rural traders it is on the average a minimum of Rs.l 
or Rs. 1-8-0 a year. In order that the standard chosen may 
work equitably in all cases it is proposed that the minimum quali- 
fication in case of proprietors should only be double that for 
others.. Further, the qualifications for a vote in the land holders' 
constituency are unduly high and we consider that they may be 
lowered by 50 per cent, to include more of those whos^ stake in 
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the country justifies their representation in the special constitu- 
encies. Again the Mahants of Orissa and the permanent 
tenure-holders in the Kanchi district are debarred from voting 
in these constituencies on the respective ground that they are 
trustees and not real land-holders. But there seems to us to be 
no justification for this preferential treatment and we would 
include them also. In Chota Nagpur such Buinhars and Khunt- 
Khattidars who have been recorded as such in the Kecord-of- 
Bights should be given the vote. The estimate is that at 
present 8.6 of the non-Muhammadan Urban population and 9.9 
of Muhammadan Urban population is enfranchised. The corre- 
sponding percentage in the rural areas is 2.0 and 1.7 respec- 
tively. The disparity between the two is obvious and in our 
recommendations we have aimed that the disparity should not 
be accentuated and the two should be brought together in one 
line. So far as the women electors are concerned there seems 
no necessity for making any alterations. The present position 
gives them the same advantages as men. We are of opinion 
that Minorities like Muhammadans, Depressed classes and Domi- 
ciled Bengalis, etc., should find adequate representation in the 
Legislature. 

12. Size of Legislative Council . — ^It seems appropriate here 
to discuss what the size of the Legislative Council should be. 
At present the number is 103 and our proposal is that the total 
number of members m the future Council should be about 125. 
At present besides the elected and nominated non-officials there 
are a number of officials nominated by the Governor called the 
“ official bloc ’* who have provided the council with official in- 
formation and have besides formed the nucleus of support both 
on the transferred and the reserved side. It is obvious that in 
any scheme of provincial autonomy the “ official bloc ’* cannot 
find a place and we therefore, propose that it should be abolished. 
We ate also of the opinion that the Ministers should have par- 
liamentary secretaries to help them and these should ordinarily 
sit in the other House. These secretaries would to a certain ex- 
tent replace the officials. We would also do away with nomina- 
tions of non-officials who represent classes and interests except 
where it is found absolutely necessary owing to the imprac- 
ticability of forming a constituency for some other cognate 
reason. The nomination in such a case should be made by 
the Governor by the panel system. It follows from what has 
been said that the place of officials and nominated members will 
have to be filled in by elected members in the future Council. 

13. Size of Constituencies . — Closely allied with the question 
of the size of the Council is the question of the size of constitu- 
encies. The general consensus of opinion is that the present- 
day constituencies for the Council are unwieldy and should be 
reduced in area. The essence of democratic government is that 
a member of the legislature should be able to effectively repre- 
sent the wishes of his constituency and this can only be done 
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by close and constant touch. With the retention of the present 
franchise it would therefore be possible to reduce the area of 
constituencies and remove other existing anomalies, and we have 
no doubt that a suitable committee will hereafter deal with the 
question when Parliament has come to an ultimate decision as 
to the future form of government It has not been possible for 
our committee to go into the details of the formation of con- 
stituencies and they have been unable to undertake the task for 
lack of suitable machinery at their disposal. But we would like 
to bring out one important point, viz., that the increase in the 
number of seats should proportionately go to those who have a 
substantial interest in the province and this, in an agricultural 
province like ours, would mainly be rural interests. 

14. Separate Electorates . — We consider that the system of 
election should continue to be by the direct method and the 
secret vote by ballot should also continue. The controversy 
about joint and separate electorates has now been worn thread- 
bare and elaborate arguments have been advanced in support of 
either of them. It would be futile to deny that separate elec- 
torates are bad for the growth of national spirit and that there 
is a distinct tendency for the community which considers them 
to be a valued privilege to chalk out a line of its own for the 
evolution of national life. We have reluctantly accepted them 
as the Muhammadans have so insistently demanded their con- 
tinuance for some time more and in this particular instance 
we hesitate to violate ’their feelings trusting that they them- 
selves will decide to get rid of thend. The Ceylon Reforms 
Enquiry Committee has recommended their abolition and we 
also trust that at no distant time the abolition will be adopted 
by us also but for the present we have got to consider what 
would be most feasible for the harmonious working of the new 
constitution and for giving a sense of security to the important 
minority of Muhammadans. A considerable section from 
amongst them have at least for the present demanded that 
separate electorates should be retained as they consider that 
without this retention they will not be able to send true repre- 
sentatives. The matter has engaged our earnest attention but 
as our Moslem brethren are adamant on this point and since we 
consider that the new constitution should be inaugurated uhder 
happy auspices and without distrust or doubt, we recommend 
that at present separate electorates should be retained. But we 
would also insert a provision in the constitution itself whereby 
joint electorates could be substituted if a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the community concerned declare themselves in 
its favour by a resolution in council. 

15. Composition and powers of the Second Chamber. — "We 
haye advocated the creation of Second Chamber and its com- 
position has naturally engaged our earnest attention. To save 
it from being a mere duplication of the Lower House and in 
order that it should be truly representative of the aristocracy 
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a Public Service Commiesion should be set up for this province 
which, amongst other things, should be responsible for the 
recruitment of the members of the various services with the 
exception of the Indian Civil Service and the ‘Indian Police 
Service. In regard to them we consider that the recruitment 
should continue to be on an All-India basis, and that they 
should retain their present safeguards with a continuance of 
the Grovemor-General’s guarantee. These services will be under 
the Governor and they would have a right of a final appeal to 
the Governor-General. 

IX. — BseiAtions Between Central and Local Governments. 

84. Financial Relations and Division of Sources of Revenue. 
— In any scheme of future Reforms it is essential that the 
problem of finance should receive adequate consideration but 
as has been stated already, it is particularly so in Bihar and 
Orissa where the finances are the most inelastic as compared 
with the rest of the provinces in India. There is no need to 
emphasise the fact that in order to keep pace with the progress 
of other provinces, it is essential that Biliar and Orissa should 
not be crippled to start with as was done when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms were inaugurated. In regard to its 
sources of revenue the financial difficulties of this province were 
recognised by the Meston Committee which recommended that no 
share of the initial contribution towards the central expenditure 
should be demanded from it and the result was that whereas 
after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introduced other 
provinces had to contribute large sums to the Central 
Exchequer, Bihar and Orissa paid no contribution at all. This 
Committee had the advantage of being provided with the note 
on Financial Situation prepared by Mr. Layton. . Even a 
cursory glance at the comparison of current revenue with 
standard revenues and expenditure and revenue per head would 
clearly show that' this province comes off worst , when compared 
with the other provinces in India. Now although Bihar and 
Orissa came into existence in 1912 the relations between it and 
the Central Government at that time were the historical out- 
come of a growth which had undergone various changes since 
the British Crown took over the administration of the country 
in their own hands from the East India Company. The first 
measure of decentralisation was introduced by Lord Mayo and 
was followed by the quinquennial settlement of 1^2 to 1904 
when certain heads of revenue were kept as provincial while 
others remained as central, and then came the Quasi-Permanent 
Settlement, and finally the Permanent Settlement in 1911 the 
salient features of which were that the settlements were based 
primarily on the ‘‘ estimated " needs of the province and not 
on provixidal revenues, and the income from divided beads, was 
soppleVM^ited by a special contribution botisi recurring and 



non-recurring out of the central and provincial governmenlB. 
With the inception of the Montagu-Chelmsford HeformB of 
1919 emphasis was laid that in the relations of the provincial 
and central governments the federal element did not in fact 
exist and that the local Governments were really the agents 
of the Government of India. It was at the same tune recog- 
nised that if responsible government in the provinces was to 
be real and effective the provinces clearly should be able to stand 
on their own legs and the authors of Reforms were in fact 
anxious that a complete separation of sources of revenue should 
take place. The constitutional changes contemplated by the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms involved on the 
financial side the grant of all residuary powers to the provinces. 
Their arrangement was that stamps and income-tax should be 
central while excise, land revenue and irrigation were assigned 
to the provinces to meet the deficit. In the Central Budget they 
proposed the system of contribution from the provinces about 
which a reference has been made above. 

35. The Meston Committee which came into existence to 
review the position created by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
made certain recommendations and the position is summed up 
as follows : — 

A distinction was made in Central and Provincial subjects 
and the provincial subjects included irrigation, land revenue, 
forest, excise, ndn-judicial and judicial stamps, etc. A share 
in the growth of income-tax so far as growth was attributable 
to an increase in the amount of the income assessed was also 
made a provincial source of revenue. Berides this, proceeds 
of taxes lawfully imposed for provincial purposes such as 
taxation and advertisements, amusements, registration, etc., 
were also made provincial. The central sources of revenue in- 
cluded customs, income-tax, salt, posts, telegraphs, railways, 
control of Cultivation, and manufacture of opium and the sale 
of opium for export. 

36. Since the present Reforms, a series of bitter attacks 
have been launched against the Meston Settlement particularly 
from the industrial provinces. So far as Bihar and Orissa 
was concerned there was less cause of complaint partly because 
during the transitional period when contributions were being 
paid, this province alone of all the provinces in India was 
lei off altogether and partly because this was one of the few 
provinces which derived any benefit at all from Devolution 
Rule 15, but principally because owing to the increase of the 
Excise revenue, the revenue ran ahead of expenditure, and 
there were surpluses from 1922-23, to 1926*26; but now that 
the period of contribution is over and the excise revenue has 
begun to decline aifd expenditure having overtaken revenue, 
deficits are occurring every year, the fundamental unfairness 
of the Meston Settlement to Bihar and Orissa stands revealed. 
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The provincii^l revenue, as has been indicated, is mainly derived 
from two sources, viz., land revenue and excise. Por reasons 
which are entirely historical a large proportion of land 
revenue assessment is under Permanent Settlement. It may 
be urged that the abolition ot Permanent Settlement will be 
the panacea for all ills but it is strongly urged that the 
abolition ia now admittedly outside the scope of practical 
politics and unless Grovernment is prepared to face a small 
revolution it will be impossible to alter the present scheme of 
things and introduce a novel experiment in place of an 
institution carrying stability and historical growth which are 
essential for all successful administrations. The abolition of 
the Permanent Settlement, if effective at the present moment, j 
would only serve to penalise the present owner of land for \ 
benefits received by the original owner. The abolition cannot \ 
also be justified from the point of view of economic theory \ 
and therefore so far as this province is concerned Permanent ' 
Settlement must be taken to Be a jait accompli. With these 
premises it is quite clear that no appreciable increase in the 
land revenue is possible for some time to come. 

37. The second prop of this province is the excise revenue 
but it has been subjected to a fusillade of objections from 
politicians and there can be no doubt that in years to come 
fhe tendency towards prohibition will continue with increasing 
pace and indeed a time may come when a popular government 
will be unable to resist a mandate lo bring total prohibition 
within the range of practical facts. With the disappearance 
of the excise revenue this province, which is already the 
poorest in India, will become financially bankrupt and will 
certainly be unable to undertake the ordinary obligations of 
a civilised administration. The problem thus seems to be a very 
hard one to tackle but it is to be remembered that under 
the Meston Settlement it is almost impossible for the provinces 
to reform their taxation according to the principle of ability 
to pay for the taxable capacity of their inhabitants. In this 
connection we would like to remind that with increase of 
responsible government there will also be necessarily further 
development in what are now called the nation-building 
departments. It has been argued and with some reason, that 
these nation-building departments have virtually been starved 
after the inception of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and 
if so far the blame could always be thrown on the shoulder of 
the Grovernment under guise Qf attacks on dyarchy it will be 
difficult when all the reserved subjects are transferred to resist 
the onslaught of public opinion. 

38. The situation in this province has been aggravated 
by the fact that most of the revenue derived from the mineral 
health is dissipated outside the borders of jthe province bring- 
ing no income whatsoever to it. The opening bahim of 
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101 lakhs in the b^inning of 1921-22 is being rapidly exhausted 
and the demand for the development of nation-building 'servioes 
is on the other hand becoming more insistent and the 
difficulties to be contended against are, therefore, t&cj serious. 
The question which naturally arises is the method by which 
the inequality in the distribution of its resources should be 
balanced. On these points the Committee offers a few sugges- 
tions without committing itself to anyone of them in particular. 
It is to be remembered that in a province with su^ meagre 
resources like Bihar, the partnership with Orissa which also 
does not possess superfluous wealth has not been, fraught 
with the happiest consequences. It is not proposed to offer 
the detailed suggestions for the creation of a separate Oriya 
province but the Committee is of the view that if the proposi- 
tion is not utterly beyond practical adoption it should be 
undertaken without the slightest hesitation. We are fortified 
in this view by the fact that by cutting off Orissa the financial 
equilibrium is not likely to be upset. Practically speaking 
it* is not likely that any scheme of increased taxation will 
bring a very large amount of revenue from Orissa but on the 
other hand there will be^a natural and certain demand from 
the inhabitants of that province to finance various schemes 
of iiiiprovement and utiUty. The people of Orissa are of the 
opinion and rightly so that they can very well manage with 
a comparatively cheap form of administration. If ultimately 
it is decided that Orissa should remain attached to Bihar we 
have no doubt that the administrative problems will be tackled 
in the same harmonious spirit as in the last few years but 
we make no secret of the fact that the difficulties will be 
enormously accentuated. As between Bihar and Orissa there 
are no divided heads of revenue and the heart-burnings which 
are inevitable in the circumstances are likely to grow. We 
have great sympathy with the legitimate desire of Orissa for 
Oriyas and as financial reasons also give an added source of 
strength to the cause of Oriyas, we would undoubtedly welcome 
the proposal of amalgamation of Oriya tracts. From all the 
gathered facts we have no doubt that a separate province of 
Orissa constituted as above will be able to finance all its 
liabilities. The rather cumbrous U. P. can easily part with 
the permanently-settled districts which lie to the north of 
Bihar and thus while U. P. will be ridding itself of such 
districts as are dissimilar in administration, these would 
compensate Bihar as far as size is concerned if the five districts 
of Orissa are taken away. The sum and substance of what 
we have said i(=; that both the present partners being financially 
weak it is no use to dump them tnrrether in the pious hope 
that they will anyhow solve their difficulties. We consid^ it 
more reasonable that ^ey should realise their aspiraiions 
unfettered by such handicaps. In this conneotion we would 
n052 s s 
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mention the financial loss occasioned by the lack of a sea-port, 
in Orissa. This should have been remedied long ago. 

39. A scheme for empowering the provincial Government to 
levy surcharge on the central taxes and redistribution of these 
resources now allocated to the central and provincial govern- 
ments appears to us to be feasible. We are of opinion that a 
paiHal reversion to the system of divided heads or the intro- 
duction of grants-in-aid from the central government would 
have to be introduced, but while we need not make a fetish of 
provincial autonomy we are nevertheless of the opinion that 
our province should be allowed to work with as little hindrance 
as possible from the Government of India. We conceive that 
the future Government of India will be somewhat on feder^ 
lines, and, if so, it is essential that the constituent parts of this 
federation should not be dependent entirely upon the federal^ 
government for the means of provincial development. It i8\ 
understood that in Canada federal grants-in-aid from federal 
revenues have been given to the provinces for the purposes of 
constructing and improving highways and for developing agricul- 
tural and technical education, and the same is to a certain extent 
true of Australia. The Committee desires to emphasise that 
it is essential to carefully consider the implications arising in 
the abrogation of the present rule which strictly prohibits the 
central government to spend any amount on a nation-building 
department of the provincial government. The advent of a 
partial reversion to the system of divided heads would un- 
doubtedly be received with a considerable amount of distrust 
if it means the retaining of control by the Central Government. 
The question of dividing the Income-tax was examined by the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. In the form in which it now 
exists it is provided that the provincial government receives 
3 pies in each rupee on that portion of the assessed income in 
the province which is in excess of the assessed income of the 
year 1920-21. Under Devolution Rule 15 the estimated receipts 
under this head for 1928-29 are 3.50 lacs. Our Committee 
strongly feels the injustice of the mode by which this arbitrary 
nietii^ was devised upon, because it takes little account of the 
claims of residents and excludes the province of origin to appro- 
priate a share of the tax which is really paid by the inhabitants 
of the provinces. 

40. In regard to Income-tax, death duties, excise on tobacco, 
matches, etc., even if the central government levies rates for 
the tBSdce of uniformity, the proceeds should be earmarked for 
tlm jiirovinces in which they are collected. 

4L With {HTOvincial autonomy the needs of the provinces will 
ill^albtply and those of the central government will probably 
iepnain stationary. The soq)luB of taxes collected from pro- 
thus ribtouM go to tbem^ and we desire once more to say 
we are not oj^posed to qrstems erf grants-in-aid provided 
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chat there is no undue interference by the Central Gk)Ternment. 
We imagine that the general control of Central Government 
must of course remain, so as to co-ordinate the work of all Pro- 
vincial Governments, and provincial autonomy must be con- 
sistent with a policy of Indian development. An automatic 
method of distributing centrally collected revenues would, how- 
ever, be preferable. There are certain existing financial handi- 
caps imposed on us by central government for which there is 
no justification whatsoever and for which we can in no way 
be made responsible, considering the history and genesis of the 
case, The interest on Orissa canals which were neither contem- 
plated nor undertaken by this province, should in fitness be 
borne by the Government of India, which alone is responsible 
for their fruitless existence. 

42. It may seem that in pleading the cause of our province 
we have been unmindful of others, but this is not so. We only 
desire to emphasise that whatever standards may ultimately be 
adopted to regulate financial relations certain handicaps of long 
standing must be remedied and the demands of our poor pro- 
vince satisfied by special grants or subventions. The final aim 
is to be financial freedom, w^hich will not sacrifice the necessary 
central co-ordination. 

43. The Local Government has frankly admitted that they 
were unable to raise the standard of administration in the pro- 
vince owing to its precarious finances. We consider it our duty 
to point out that no mere paraphernalia of political institutions 
will help to make the people of the province happy and con- 
tented unless reasonable opportunities are given and adequate 
means found not only to make up for the lost ground, but to 
provide for their legitimate aspirations. Improvement must be 
sought in the standard of administration and funds made avail- 
able for some of the pressing needs so that the province may at 
least be provided with the essentials of a modem civilised govern-' 
ment. The 34,000,000 who comprise this province have suffered 
neglect so far, and in assessing their~needs, neither past 
achievements, nor contemplated reforms, nor the revenue 
collected ” should be the criteria, but the largeness of the 
population, which factor alone is of prime importance. We are 
not content to remain behind other provinces when there is 
DO seeming justification for it. 

44. In the end, we urge thst it would be difficult for the 

province of Bihar and Orissa to provide itself with funds uxdeas 
there is a redistribution of the sources of revenue, and if a 
redistribution, is to be made somewhat on the lines indica^M 
above, some obvious inequalities will be removed and will bring 
the new government under more favourable auspices, thereby 
enabling it to work better. B^t if other provinces are able to 
go and Bihar and Orissa is left behind, the result cannot 
he satisfactoy from the national point of view. This 

Tioss B 4 
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province, consisting of administrative units fortuitously com- 
posed, being the poorest in India, its individual needs ‘must be 
taken into consideration by the Statutory Commission when 
formulating its proposals. 

45. Legislative and Administrative Relations. — We have not 

very much to add to the present division of provincial and central 
subjects, but the present demarcation between central and local 
governments is so ill-defined that it deserves radical alteration. 
The present powers of the Central Government in regard to 
transferred subjects should be extended also to those that are 
classed reserved when the latter come under the control of the 
future Provincial Government. Our opinion is that residuary 
powers should be left with the Central Government. | 

X. — The Central Government. \ 

46. We feel that we can at best give only very broad anrf* 
tentative views regarding the composition of the Central Govern- 
ment. We are of opinion that the Central Government should 
be a strong government able to make itself felt, not only in 
times of national crisis, b^Jt on occasions when provincial 
differences are acute and req[hire to be adjusted. 

47. We also consider that an irresponsible government over 
a group of autonomous administrations would be an incongruity. 
The Central Government must, in our opinion, be responsible 
to the Central Legislature. The obvious limitations are the 
Military, Political and Foreign departments. The Ecclesiastical 
is hardly worth mentioning, though it is difficult to defend its 
continuance. Military policy, like the position of Indian States, 
must be left to personal conduct of the Governor-General. This 
does not mean that military expenditure should continue to be 
non-votable. It would, perhaps, not be unreasonable to demand 
that beyond a figure agr^d upon as a fixed and irreducible 
minimum, expenditure on the defence of the country must be 
subjected to discussion and vote by the popular Chamber. With 
regard to the composition of the Central Legislature, our view 
is that the defect of large and unwieldy constituencies operates 
at present to divorce to a certain extent the electors from the 
elected. It has been felt that in the present circumstances the 
provincial interests are sometimes apt to be kept in the back- 
ground. At present, the nomination of officials from provinces 
has been retained, but as it is likely to be abolished and since 
we consider that provincial interests vnll require to be more 
effectively safeguarded in the Central Legislature, we propose 
that one-fourth of the members of the Assembly should be 
elected by the provincial Legislatures. In this connection, since 
we have proposed that the qualification for the landholders - oon- 
stitnencies s^uld be reduced we would suggest that they should 
be allowed to send two members instead of one to the Assembly: 

landholders, as a daas, oonsidm* that tihey have sufferikl 
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under the Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms, inasmuch as their re- 
presentation in the old Imperial Legislative Council was more 
than fell to their lot when the present Reforms were inaugurated. 
We consider that for the Assembly, the landlords* franchise 
should be the same as exists at present for the Legislative 
Council, 

48. In regard to the Council of State, tbe ele<'tioii should be 
indirect and the members should be elected by the provincial 
Second Chambers. This would bring in suitable candidates to 
compose its membership, and we do not consider that the system 
of direct election in this case would produce any better results. 

XI. — Tebeitorial Re-adjustment. 

Orissa. 

49. This question assumes a special significance in this pro- 
vince, and we commend to the Statutory Commission and Parlia- 
ment that it should be approached in a broad and liberal spirit 
and a satisfactory solution found. A sub-committee of the Joint 
Free Conference at Patna was formed to go into the question 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts. We have not received a copy of 
its rejKirt so far. We are strongly of the opinion that a deter- 
mined effort should be made to overcome such difficulties as 
there may be, although they are mainly imaginary. Orissa is 
a separate entity by itself, with distinct culture, language and 
problems, and by bein^ tacked on to Bihar it has neither bene- 
fited the senior partner nor realised its own aspirations. We 
fear that the partnership, amicable so far as it has been, may 
not remain so, and w6 consider that constructive statesmanship 
should avoid a situation which is pregnant with possibilities of 
incessant mischief and bickerings. In fact, the argument that 
financial considerations stand in the way of the formation of 
a separate province must be considered along with the fact 
that financial differences as between Bihar proper and Orissa 
are bound to get acuter and may culminate in a tremendous 
deadlock. The national aspirations of the Oriya-speaking people 
have for long visualised an autonomous Orissa free from the 
domination and shackles of a senior partner, and we are in 
whole-hearted sympathy with it. Our emphatic and considered 
view is that nothing short of insuperable obstacles should stand 
in the way of the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, 
and the formation of a separate Oriya province. The Oriyas 
will be content for the present with a cheap administration, and 
they should have it. "Regarding Singhbhum district the Oriyas 
would like to amalgamate it with their new province. 

50. The removal of five districts will curtail the size of this 
province, but we propose that the United Provinces districts 
bordering on Bihar (some of which are permanently settled), 
viz., Benares, (Gorakhpur, BaJlia, Azamgarh, Ghazipnr, 
Mirzapur, etc., should be amalgamated with Bihar. There are 
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decided advantages in it. The U. P. is an unwieldy province 
with 48 districts in it, and the administrative problems in the 
above districts assimilate more to Bihar conditions than to the 
remainder of U. P. The linguistic, cultural and historical 
afl&nity will be reinforced by the adoption of our proposals, and 
we do not think that there will be any radical opposition on the 
part of the inhabitants of these districts themselves to the 
change. We have not gone into the question in great and 
minute detail, but we believe that these districts would be able 
to support themselves financially and will not be a drag on the 
province as a whole. In the past, provinces have been separated 
and areas torn away because of some supposed administrative 
convenience. When now the question has been re-opened,; the 
opportunity to make a more rational distribution should not be 
frittered away. We earnestly hope that this proposal of o\irs, 
which has much in its favour and very little against, will receive 
the serious consideration that it deserves. 

XII. — Chota Nagpur. ' 

51. Our colleague, Bai Bahadur S. C. Roy, has proposed 
that this area should be constituted into a separate sub-pi ovince, 
with its own budget, ministers, etc. We do not think that the 
arguments for its complete separation have any substance in 
them, although Bihar pays more to Chota Nagpur than it receives 
from it, and if separation is effected, Ihhiir will not suffer in 
the bargain. The size and revenue of Chota Nagpur are not 
sufficient to constitute it into a separate province, and, however 
advisable it may be to form separate administrative units for 
people possessing corainumty of race, language, tradition and 
culture, we feel that the experiment can be carried too far. 

52. The trend of the evidence led before the Commission 
was that what the aboriginals require most was not any exten- 
sive scheme of self-government, but that their administrative 
problems should be separately considered and not co-mingled 
with the rest of the province. It was frankly admitted that 
even if it were possible to constitute a separate province, it 
would not be possible to find enough men to run it. It follows 
from this that Chota Nagpur will have to remain part of some 
bigger unit, and we imagine that it must be Bihar, of w^hich it 
necessarily forms part from geographical and historical reasons, 
although Orissa would not object to attaching it as an appendix. 
At present Ranchi, in Chota Nagpur, is the summer capital 
of Bihar Governinent, and a fresh hunt for a summer capital 
is obviously unnecessary and undesirable. 

63. Chota Nagpur is represented in the Council by nine elected 
mamb^fi and two nominated ones who are supposed to repre- 
sent tlm aboriginals. The total percentage of aboriginal popula- 
tim in Bihar and Orissa is 14 per cent., and in Chota Na^ur 
atone it is 68 per cent. It is, therefore, obvious that although 
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numerically they are the largest population in Chota Nagpur, 
yet the non-aboriginals do not constitute a negligible quantity 
of the population. In the course of evidence, it was stated by 
the Government witnesses that no representation from aboriginals 
had been received to bring them within the ambit of the 
Reforms. We consider that the aboriginals should not be kept 
backward by continuing indefinitely to treat them as incapable 
of exercising any sort of political function, and so far as Chota 
Nagpur is concerned it cannot be said that the opportunities 
within proper limits of taking greater care of themselves were 
not given to them. We are prepared to concede that the elec- 
toral franchise should be widened so as to include headmen, and 
that a larger number of representatives from the tribal tracts 
should form part of the future Legislative Council. It requires 
no elaborate arguments to prove that complete isolation of a 
part of the country which is on a lower scale of civilisation 
is fraught with great danger to that area itself and is only calcu- 
lated to further extend the period of immaturity. We have no 
doubt that the aboriginals are sufficiently advanced to depend 
upon elections. 

54. At present, the back'ward tracts are subject to certain 
safeguards which operate in this fashion, that Angul (which 
is in Orissa) is kept out of the Reforms, while Santal Parganas 
is open to positive legislation, and under Section 52a of the 
Government of India Act to negative action in the sense that 
a legislation passed by the Legislative CJouncil may not be 
extended to it. In Chota Nagpur the Bihar and Orissa Legis- 
lature is restricted to passing laws solely applicable to the terri- 
tory by a provision that the Governor in Council can decide 
the date of commencement and the exceptions und modifications 
to the Act. A further restriction is that the Governor in Council 
is authorised to direct that any Act of the Legislature shall 
not apply to the tract or shall apply subject to certain modifica- 
tions. In the last 10 years the solitary instance in which use 
was made of these powers under Section 52a was when the 
self-government Amending Act of 1923 was passed and the 
clause which sought to deal with the election of the Chairmen 
of the District Boards was withheld. We consider that the safe- 
guards under Sections 71 and 52a of the Government of India 
Act are no longer necessary, and it will be better to leave the 
power of the Legislative Council unfettered in view of the 
increased representation that will be provided to the inhabitants 
of this area. In order to provide that the point of view of 
Chota Nagpur, or rather of all the present backward tracts, 
should be fully considered in the Legislative Council, we would 
provide for the appointment of a sub-committee of the Legisla- 
ture which should be something on the lines of similar com- 
mittees in the French Chambers. The Committee would advise 
the Minister in charge on all questions pertaining to these par- 
ticular territories, and any positive legislation need not apply* 
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cmtil two-thirds of the Committee are in favour of it, but if the 
remaining members of the Legislature consider that the Com- 
mittee is deliberately trying to thwart a beneficial measure then 
the question might be left to be decided by the Governor. 
Perhaps it may be possible to provide a Parliamentary Secretary 
for Chota Nagpur. 

55. The position in Santal Parganas is at present even worse 
than in Chota Nagpur, and we would strongly advocate that it 
should be brought in line with the rest of the province. In 
regard to the Damin-i-koh subdivision we would, however, 
recommend that the present conditions may continue unijil a 
further period of five years or, at the* utmost, 10 years. [ In 
regard to Angul, also, our recommendations are identical, viz., 
it should be brought into line with the rest of the province \ 

56. We regret that we have been unable to agree with our 
esteemed colleague, Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, but the implica- 
tions of his scheme are so great and the practical difficulties 
so varied that we have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the idea of a sub-province or separation must be ruled out 
altogether as beyond any practical politics. 

XIII. — The Permanent Settlement. 

57. While discussing the financial relations of the central and 
provincial Government allusion has been made to the Permanent 
Settlement, which is an outstanding feature in the revenue 
administration of this province. We feel that no apologies are 
needed in reverting to this topic in view of its importance. It 
is not proposed in the brief space at our disposal to dig into 
the historical details of its existence, but since there has been 
a demand in some quarters that the whole system should be 
done away with, it seems desirable to emphasize that such a 
course is not within the range of practical politics and will upset 
the whole administration in a way that has no relation to the 
supposed gains consequent upon its abolition. That distin- 
guished administrator, Sir R. C. Dutt, advocated its extension 
throughout I^dia in order that chances of dreadful and devastat- 
ing famines may decrease. We are content to say that the Per- 
manent Settlement has worked well, on the whole, and has 
given satisfaction both to the raiyats and landlords. The pro- 
duction of a distinguished and loyal class of Zamindars is in 
itself an asset of no small value and will for all times provide 
the necessary element of stability in whatever form the future 
Government may be constituted. It also requires no elaborate 
argument to prove that when the landlord has permanent pro- 
perty in the soil it will not be worth his while to neglect it 
and amicable arrangement with the tenants must follow. In 
Bihar, where, in the past, the tendency was to conceal wealth, 
und lands were purposely thrown out of cnltivation and unfair 
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means habitually resorted to to avoid an increase of rental, the 
Permanent Settlement did, undoubtedly, prove a blessing. 

68. The landlords have everything to lose .and nothing to 
gain by revolutions. This was even seen in 1867 when the mal- 
contents literally melted away before the impassive demeanour, 
want of sympathy and silent loyalty of the Zamindars. While 
public tranquillity in this province was hardly ruffled with the 
exception of the rebellion by Koer Singh, in others with the 
temporary eclipse of British authority the fabric of administration 
carefully built up very nearly collapsed. 

59. In times of famine and scarcity the co-operation of the 
Zamindar has been invoked and ungrudgingly afforded. It is 
the opinion of several experts that where there are large 
Zamindaris scarcity is met, relief works are set on foot, and 
supplies transported with greater facility than in provinces where 
settlement has been made with each raiyat directly. The Tirhut 
famine of 1873-74 is an instance in point. 

60. The question also arises whether the abrogation of a 
measure which was conceded not only for the sake of its 
supposed benefit, but because of stress of prevailing circum- 
stances is possible a century and a half later, when it has 
become sanctified by the growth of so many time-honoured 
practices, usages and conventions. When the settlement was 
fixed the highest rate of the preceding few years was levied 
and it was no mere generosity by which the figures of assess- 
ment were arrived at. Ijooking at the legal aspect of the 
question it would appear that the Permanent Settlement is 
in the nature of a contractual agreement and it is very doubtful 
whether legislative enactment can revoke a solemn pledge 
guaranteed not only by the Government of the time but by 
successive sovereigns and their Eepresentatives. Time after 
time assurances have been given that this system of land 
revenue would remain irrevocable and unalterable in the areas 
where it extends. By now the people have become so used 
to the idea of its being a permanent institution that any sugges- 
tion of a change would be utterly unbelievable. In this province 
75 per cent, of the people are as much raiyats as they are 
Zamindars and their interests are idefitical and tampering with 
these interests is obviously fraught with more than mere danger- 
ous consequences. 

61. It is a fallacy that the landlord has benefited at the 
expense of the raiyat. Our belief is that in a country where 
social distinctions and inequalities still retain their attraction 
for the masses, the maintenance of some large Zamindars is 
quite in accordance with the local feeling and has political 
^vantages which compensate or at any rate balance its defects. 
It has been the means of allaying doubts and applrehensions imd 
has proved an incentive to go^ ^haviour and something beyond 
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merel passive loyalty in troublous times. The creation of in- 
defeasible rights has resulted in the extension of cultivation 
and general improvements in the habits and comforts of the 
people and for the increase of revenue due to other sources the 
permanent settlement must largely get the credit. To attempt to 
alter it would be to cut at the root of the entire social fabric and 
throw everything completely out of gear. 

XIV . — CONOLU SION 8 . 

62. We have endeavoured to indicate how responsible govern- 
ment in our province should operate in which the Executive is re- 
sponsible to the Legislature and the liegislature to the electorate. 
We have also indicated that decentralisation should proceed to 
the extent as to make for real autonomy. It is not possible 
to preserit a cut and dried system which political scientists woull^ 
theoretically approve, but we have aimed at indicating the 
general outlines of a constitution which, we consider, would be 
the most suitable to this province of ours. If at places we have 
seemed to deviate from certain well recognised practices and 
principles it has been only to fit the actual conditions with a 
workable scheme and ensure that in the result the constitution 
would work harmoniously without unnecessary shocks and jars. 
Our financial difl&culties which we have kept in the forefront of 
our recommendations must be sympathetically handled before 
the further instalment of reforms comes. We also attach a great 
deal of importance to our suggestions of a Second Chamber, the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, the formation of a 
separate Oriya province and the consequent inclusion of 
permanently settled districts of the D.P. in this province, and 
we hope that these will receive serious consideration and that 
the inauguration of the new constitution will find a solvent pro- 
vince equipped with the machinery of democratic government 
fulfilling its great task of serving and administering a teeming 
population imbued with a faith and purpose that have not become 
exhausted or disillusioned. 

63. Before we conclude we feel it our duty to speak a few 
words about all those who have assisted us in our work. Qur 
thanks are due to Mr. J‘. A. Hubback, I.C.S., Special Officer 
on Eeforms, who was so helpful to us at all times and who 
supplied a store of information on every point that we required. 
We have also to express our thanks to Mr. J. Bowstead, I.C.S., 
who acted as our Secretary for some time, and to Mr. K. E. 
Lewis, who has been associated with the Committee throughout 
in various capacities and rendered ungrudging services. 

64. '^e are especially indebted to* Mr. R. Jagmohan, 

for the exceptional services he has rendered us in preparing the 
draft of the report. He displayed rare skill in handling facts 
and figures and brought to bear on his task remarkable ability. 
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We are sure but for his admirable patience and perseverence it 
would indeed have been well nigh impossible for the document 
to be ready within the short time allotted to him. 

65. Lastly were we to end without giving expression to our 
sense of gratitude to Eaja Bahadur of Amawan, the Chairman 
of our Committee, who showed extreme patience throughout the 
lengthy and controversial debates and whose fairness kept every- 
one satisfied and who did not hesitate to sacrifice his personal 
convenience at all times, we would certainly be failing in our 
duty. 

It is, however, to be very much regretted that in spite of all 
efforts on the part of the Chairman the report could not be made 
unanimous. 

Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, Chairman. 

Chandrbshvar Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Lakshmtdhar Mahanti. 


Dissentient Report 

BY 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., 
Member, Provincial Committee, Simon Commission, Bihar and Orissa 

1. Points of agreement with the Majority Meport , — I regret I have to 
write a separate note ae I happen to differ from my oolleaguee on a few 
important points. I am in genera! agreement with Majority Report 
with regard to the need for the abolition of Diarchy and the granting 
of full provincial autonomy, the position and powers of the Governor, 
the financial and other relations between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Government and the division of sources of revenue between 
them, the respective spheres, legislative and administrative, of the 
Central Government and the Central Legislature, on the one hand, and 
the Provincial Governments and Provincial Legislatures, on the other, 
the introduction of responsibility in the Central Government, the reduc- 
tion in the size and increase in the number of constituencies, election 
of members to the Provincial Legislative Councils by the direct method 
and the secret vote by ballot, the position of the services, the need for 
the separation of the judiciary from the executive, and the method of 
future amendments of the constitution. 

2. As for the separation of Orissa, I am in favour of it and would 
recommend the amalgamation of Chota-Nagpur with Orissa, if for any 
reason the aboriginal tracts cannot be formed into a separate Province 
by themselves, for which, as 1 shall show, there is a strong case. I 
would recommend that the numerioal strength of the Provincial Legis- 
lature should be raised to 150 and not 125 as recommended in the 
Majority Report. 

ft. Main points of difference with the Majority Rsport.-^The principal 
queetioBS on which I cannot agree with my colleagues are the following : — 

The creation iff Second OShamhers for the Provinces, the extent of 
the franchise, communal representation and separate electorates, in- 
creased repiesentation of landowners, and above ell, the administration 
of the Aboriginal traois. 

4. I shall now proceed to etate my ooneidered views on each of the^ 
above snhimts. 
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Pnovi.voiAi. Second Ohaicbbb. 

6. Second Chambers for the Provinces — not required. — In my opinion 
tile oration of a Second Chamber for the Province is neither desirable 
on policy nor expedient on financial and other grounds. 

6. Something might perhaps be said in justification of an elected Second 
Chamber composed of men of ripe age and experiencOi light and learn- 
ing such, for instance, as ex-Judges of the High Courts, ex-ChancellorB 
and ox-Vice-Chancellors of Universities, ex-Ministers, ex-members of the 
Central Legislature and of Provincial Legislatures, who have served 
as such for a continuous period of 10 years or more, and the like. But 
as for >a Second Chamber composed mostly of big landlords and com- 
mercial magnates, capitalists and hereditary title-holders^ I cannot see 
any justification for its creation. In a Province in which the simple 
aboriginal tenantry may form a considerable proportion of the population, j 
the introduction of a Second Chamber, composed mainly of landlords and 
capitalists and title-holders will cause justifiable suspicion and alarm. 
A Senate to be drawn mainly from the aristocracy of wealth and rank 
is not quite the same thing as a Senate that might be drawn from the 
aristocracy of character, intellect and wisdom. 

7. As for the few non-landlord members of the Provincial Second 
Chamber proposed in the Majority Report, they will presumably be 
drawn from among the best men who might otherwise sit in the Lower 
Chamber, and, as a consequence, the T^ower Chamber will be considerably 
weakened. 

8. Lastly, the machinery of Government is already top-heavy, and the 
further extra expenditure involved in a provincial Second Chamber is, 
in any humble opinion, not justifiable at all. 

9. With the powers proposed to be reserved to the Governor, and 
increased sense of responsibility which increased powers are confidently 
expected to induce in the members of the Legislative Council, there is, 

I think, little likelihood of a breakdown of the new constitution, and 
much less of its being adversely worked in the interests of any particular 
class, community or creed. 

10. For the Council of State, I would recommend the direct method <> 
election, the electors being composed only partly of persons representing 
landed interests, commercial interests, mining interests, and income-tax 
asses^ees, and, for the rest, persons of light and leading, ripe experience 
and wisdom such as ex-Judges of the High Courts, retired District 
Judges and District Magistrates, Vice-Chancellors and Fellows of Uni- 
versities, Principals of Colleges, present and past Chairmen and Vice- 
Chairmen of District Boards and Municipalities, holders of the titles of 
Mahamahop^hyas and Shamsululemas, present and past members of 
Provincial Councils, and so forth. 

Fbanohibe. 

11. Extension of the franchise desirable, — As for the franchise for the 
Provincial Councils, I am in favour of widening it as much as prao- 
tjoable. The arguments based on the extent of interests appears to me 
to be fallacious. Qovernxnent exists for the greatest good of the greatest 
number and not for the greatest good of the largest interests in land or 
capital enjoyed by the smallest classes. The test of .the value of any 
constitution that may be evolved will primarily be how far it can meet 
the materid, intellectual and spiritual neew of the vast majority 
of the population and not merely or mainly those of a microsoopio, 
albeit, powerful, minority, 

12. Mf reasons for recommending an extension of the franchise are : — 
(1) A imer franchise will minimise the facilities for oormptioa and 
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BwnipuUition of the eieotorate. (2) It will hasten the political educ!a> 
tkm of the masses and e^ure the introduction and passing of pro- 
gresBiTe social, agrarian and mdnstrial legislation. (3) It will help to 
raise the position and statue of the bulk of the aboriginals and depressed 
dasses . Ibcperienoe shows that those classes appreciate the value ofi 
the vote as much as, if not more than, their more oiviliimd and well-to-do 
neighbours. Having regard to their extreme poverj^, the franchise 
qndifications in their case should be as low as possible! 1 would suggest 
jhat the payment of any house-tax or chowkidari ta^or public works 
csss by an ehoriginal family should qualify every adult member of the 
family for the franchise. Mundari-Khunt^ttidars and Bhuinhars, who 
oeenpy the highest social rank and possess the largest interests in land 
hud die greatest social influence among the aborigines of Chota-Nagpur, 
have for that very reason to pay only nominal rents and are thus mostly 
escdlnded from the electoral roll. In their case, the occupation of a 
permanent house should entitle every adult Bhuinhar and BLhuntkattidar 
to the vote for the provincial Council as also for the Legislative Assembly. 
Aa regards non-aboriginal raiyats I would recommend the reduction of 
the rent qualification for franchise by half. 

OOKHUNAL HiPRJUBMTATION. 

13. Communal representation not favoured on principle . — consider 
communal representation to be bad on principle. But having regard to 
the insistent demand by a large section of our Muhammadan fellow- 
countrymen for such representation in their case, I would agree that 
90 long as the majority of the elected Muslim members of the Council in 
say province may favour such representation, a number of seats in the 
Lsgidature and local bodies proportionate to their population in each 
district or division may be reserved for them. In fixing the proportion 
of Muslim seats, howevdr, 1 would agree not to reduce the proportion of 
representation in the Council, as a whole, that the Muhammadans 
actually enjoy under the existing arrangement. 

SXPAKATB ElIOTORATSS. 

14. Joint Electorates recommended , — I am, however, opposed to 
separate eleotorates for the Muhammadans or for any other minority 
conimnnity, ss this, I believe, will retard the growth of Indian national- 
ism. Joint electorates with reservation of seats will, 1 think, minimise, 
to some extent, the evib of oommunal representation. 

16. If, however, it be decided to reserve seats in the Legislative 
Council for any minority community, I think the aboriginal and de- 
frpeeod classes should also have seats reserved for them in districts where 
in point of voting strength they are in a minority. The domiciled 
Bengalis form a very important minority in the Province end should, 
in juitioe and fairness, have one or more seats reserved for them from 
each Cmnmiisioiier’s Division. 

OoiannuL OowBinsRATxmrs ix thb Bskvioes. 

16. Communal preference in the Services, and safeguards for Muham^ 
madan interests . — ^Aa a general principle, offices intended for the service 
nd benefit of the public as Well as promotions and preferments should 
go by merit and not by favour. I am therefore not in favour of any 
prsfmnt^ treatment in these matters to any community except the 
most beckwaxd, namely, the aborigines and depressed desses. It will 
be an insult to our Muhsimnadan brethren of Bihar to surest that 
th^ ate St the preeeat day in any way hdiindhand in educstional attain- 
ments or in intefiigpnoe in comparison with their Hindu feUow-country- 
mmL And they would therefore, 1 th^, be no losem if public offices 
by usvrit sad not fay fecial oonimradcmi of race sim creed, ] 
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would ^thoiwfore ad^octote a ayatem ol oompetitiTo eacammations, open 
to all qualified candidates who are natiTse of the Prorinoe or domiciled 
in it, for recruitment to Gk>rernment serrioee by any Public S^rytoe 
Commi«ion that may be appointed. I do indeed oonaider it desirable 
and necessary that the Muhammadans and the ikhorigines and Depressed 
ol a siw s should be given their fair share of representation in Government 
Mrvioes in a manner and by a method' which may not result in impair- 
ing the efBciency of the services. And in ofder to facilitate thia, 1 
would not letter the discretion of Government in <departing in ezoepticoial 
cases from the rule of absolute competition or in making su^ equitable 
oonoessions as raising the maximum age*limit for admission to Qovem- 
ment service in the case of backward tribes. I agree that the education, 
culture, religion and personal laws and charitable institutions off the 
Muhammadan should certainly be fostered as much as those of! the 
Hindus and other oommunities. I would reomnmend the adoption o^the 
three safeguards for the protection of minority Communities laid d\>wn 
in para. 23 of the Majority Report. \ 

RjEPBBSBNTATION of LANl>H01J>aRB. 

17. ^ regards the separate representation of landholders in the 
Oonncik, I do not think there is any justification for the continuance 
of such a system any longer. But even if Parliament decides to con- 
tinue separate electorates for them for a limited period yet, there can, 
in my opinion, be no justification whatsoever for giving them a larger 
representation than they at present enjoy. Besides a certain number 
of landlords returned to the CCuncil by their own special electorates, a 
number of them also get themselves elected by the general constituencies. 
And thus the landlord class happens at present to be rather over- 
represented in the Bihar and Orissa Council. As we read at page 196 
of the liihar and Orissa Oovemment Memorandum {Bihar oad Orissa 
116-.1) submitted to the Commission, the landlord class was represented by 
88 members out of a total of 76 elected members iu the election of 1920, 
by 32 members in that of 1923 and by 27 members in the election of 
1,926. The Administration Beports of Bihar and Orissa estimate the 
strength of the landlord element in the Council at a higher figure. Thus 
in the Administration Report styled Bihar and Orissa in 1921 ^ page 16, 
we read that in the election of 1920 out of 76 elected members as many 
as 45 represented the landowners. 1 am ‘decidedly of cpinioa that if 
separate representation of landlords is ahoUdied and Undiorda are obliged 
to seek election by the general constituencies, hetlier leslings w91 W 
restored between them and their tenants amd pcoli^ hs gSMsnd. 

)8. The Permanent Settlement, — In this oonnedtksi^ I may note that 
the Committee need not, in my opinion, enter into the question of iAm 
inviolability or otherwise of the land revenue of Bihar. There is some- 
thing to be said oU either side of the question. But I doubt whether the 
fundamental right of every Government and Legislature to make any 
new law it thinks suitable or repeal any old law made by ita predecemor 
can be interfered with by statutory provision. 

AnvmxsTBATiON or rm Abobxoxnal Tiuort. 

19. Disadvantages of the present union of the Ahorigindl tfOeU viHh 
Bihar, — The results of the past nine years of the existing administrative 
arfangement by irhicdi Chota-Nagpur and the Santal Parganas remain 
tacked on to Bihar has been that the Aborigines, far from having 
derived any advantage from euch an arrangement, have been labouring 
smder positive disadvantages. The Bihar and Oiwa Government in Ibeir 
iieiiidmiidtoa on the BaekuHxrd Tracts (page 16 ) admit th». T^ Got- 
mkamt Bf^kesmau, Vr. Hubback, iu hie evideiioe before the Oomiais* 
ekn im the tTth Beoambe^^ 1998, admitted that under tlie present s^retini 
oi the administration of the abodgtnal tracts, the intoresto of ^ 
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aborigines are liable to be neglected ** and that there woukL be ad- 
vantages in a ^parate province ” for the aborigines. Failing that, Hr. 
Hubbi^k considers that, at any rate^ a larger representation of the 
aboriginals in the Legislative Council would be desirable. The evidence 
of the witnesses, examined by the Commission on the 17th December, 
192d, emphasis the necessity for a change. On this point, the evidence 
of the Catholic Bishop of Ranchi deserves the utmost consideration, for 
the Catholic Church has the largest following among the aboriginals, and 
the Catholic Missionaries in Chota-Nagpur mix most intimately with 
their people and kna;w the wishes and needs of the people thoroughly. 
Some of the disadvantages from which the aborigines suffer under the 
present administrative arrangement have been pointed out by the 
Memoranda and the witnesses and need not be repeated in detail. 

20. Generally speaking, the aboriginal tribes have certain requirements 
and needs which people of a different race and different mentality and 
different social system fail to appreciate. The aboriginals complain that 
under the present arrangement, they have been unable to secure such 
educational and other institutions as are necessary for their educational, 
social and economic progress. 

21. Although there has been generally a sincere desire on the part 
of most British officials to deal justly and equitably with the Aboriginal 
tribes, Bihar, which is the predominant partner in the present adminis- 
trative unit and, next to it, Orissa, appear now inevitably to monopolise 
practically the entire attention of the Government and the Legislature. 
With the introduction of the Reforms, the officials have naturally become 
too much concerned with the support or opposition of the majority in the 
Council and have had to meet, as far as possible, the wishes of the 
majority, and for this and other reasons the aboriginals and their 
interests necessarily receive less and less attention as years pass by, and 
their needs are little studied and much less attended to. And whatever 
official sympathy is still left for them is more .passive than active. 

22. If the authorities are now hardly in a position to give them much 
active help, the aborigines themselves or rather their representatives in 
Council are in a far worse position. The representation in the Council 
of “the aborigines by one or two out of a total of 76 elected members is 
really farcical. And none of their accredited representatives has ever 
had a place in the cabinet. The majority of the members of the Bihar 
Council and Bihar Government have no knowledge of the customs and 
habits and needs of the Chota Nagpuris. Except the Governor and the 
European members of the Executive Government, the other members of 
the Government generally belong to the landlord class and cannot in 
general be expected to feel any particular sympathy towards the aspira- 
tions and main grievances (which are agrarian) of the aborigines. 

23. Again, owing to the cultural and racial divergencies between Bihar, 
on the one hand, and the aboriginal tracts, on the other, the administra- 
tive union of these two areas has not created and cannot create in the 
near future anything like a common nationalism. And there can never 
be any future for the aborigines if they are doomed to perpetual hopeless 
minority in a council whose interests and racial affinities are other than 
their own, and the majority of which are ignorant of their customs and 
habits and are likely to be apathetic, if not unsympathetic, towards their 
claims and aspirations. As an inevitable result their interests are hound 
to be seriously neglected. 

24. For these and other reasons the aborigines justly complain that the 
artificial union of Chota-Nagpur and the Bantal Parganas with Bihar 
has been rather an obstacle than a help to tbeir political, social, economic 
and^ educational progress. In this connection I beg to draw particular 
attention to the* address presented to the Oommission by the Choia- 
Nagpur Improvement Rociety, which is the most infiuential association of 
aboriginals in the province. 
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25. Three alternative Schemee poesible, — To remedy this state of things 
three alternative echemes appear to be powible, namely:—* 

I. The separation of the aboriginal tracts from Bihar and their forma* 
tion into a separate province under a sympathetic and well-informed 
administrator directly subordinate to the Governor-Gleneral. 

26. — 11. The formation of a separate Province composed of the 
aboriginal tracts and the Oriya-speaking tracts, with certain eafeguards 
for aboriginal interests. 

27. — 111. Constituting the aboriginal tracts into a Sub-Province under 
a major Province. 

First Schbiib. 

28. First scheme — most suitable, — Of these three alternative schemes, 
the first appears to be by far the roost satisfactory. It answers mpre 
completely and more simply Gie just and equitable demand for the effec- 
tive protection of the interests of the aboriginals. Whereas the aboriginal 
tracts of the province have no affinities whatsoever with Bihar and ahe 
gulf that separatee the two populations racially, culturally a\id 
economically is practically unbridgeable, at least for a long time to comb, 
these aboriginal tracts as between themselves are bound together by tibs 
of a common culture, common hardships and common grievances and a 
growing consciousness of a common nationalism and organic life. It ia 
generally admitted that besides satisfying popular sentiments, the crea- 
tion of more or less homogeneous areas as administrative units is essential 
for Gie smooth working and success of any Bdheme of self-government. 
Historical and .political considerations also would support the arguments 
for constituting the aboriginal tracts into a separate province. The 
San tale of the Santal Parganas had migrated a little over a century ago 
from Chota-Nagpur to their present home and the Oraons and some other 
aboriginal tribes of Sambalpur also migrated to that district from Chota- 
Nagpur. 

Against this scheme three objections are possible. 

29. (1) Objections BeftUed. — ^The main objection that may be urged 
against this scheme is the financial difficulty, namely, that the revenue 
from the aboriginal tracts is not sufficient by itself to justify and support 
a separate administration. 

To this argument Chota-Nagpur has the following cogent answers to 
make : — 

(i) Industrial India owes much of its development to the mineral 
wealth of Chota-Nagpur and to the establishment of the steel industry 
at one of its principal industrial centres, viz,, Jamshedpur, The 
benefits from these are shared by the whole of India, while the yield 
to the provincial revenue under the present system ts nothing at all. 
This fact would give the proposed Province made up of the aboriginal 
tracts a strong claim for assistance from any central fvaid that may 
be established for distribution among the poorer Provinces {as eon* 
templntrd by Mr. Ixiyton, the financial adviser to the Commission). 
The advantages to India from these industries of Chota-Nagpur have 
been very great in the past, and,' with the further development that 
may be expected in the near future, they wiU he of ever-increasing 
advantage to the whole of India, 

(li) Even if there had not existed this natural and irrefutable claim 
for substantial financial assistance justice would appear to demand 
iliat the Central Government in considerati^ of their special raspom* 
stbififp for the mare backward population of the country and in eon*' 
sidemtion of the substantial benefit that these Backward Tracts wSt 
derive from their formation into a separate homogeneous administra* 
five unitf shoM make up apy deficit that may occur in the revenue 
of the proposed Province, 
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(iii) The luntapped mineral resources of Chota-Nappur, when pro- 
perly explored and utilised, as can be done better when the attention 
of Government is solely devoted to the aboriginal tracts, wiU con- 
siderably add to the revenues of Chota-Nagpur» 

The otAier possible objections to this scheme need only be mentioned to 
prove their hollowness. 

(2) As for the objection put forward in paragraph 52 of the Majority 
Report that ** it would not be possible to find enough men to run a 
separate Province/* it has never been suggested by the aboriginals or 
their well-wishers who press for a separate administration for the 
aboriginal tracts, that all the offices in the proposed administration should 
be manned by the aborigines. As the Bishop of Ranchi in his deposition 
before the Commission explained, They must have their own administra- 
tion, Not that the aborigines can by themselves 

administer the Province and furnish all the officials. When I speak of 
their Province I mean a separate administration for them.’* 

(31 As for the objection taken at paragraph 53 of the Majority Report 
that the non-aboriginal population of Ohota-Nagpur appear to number 
42 per cent, and their interests may be neglected by the creation of a 
separate province, a sufficient answer to this has been furnished in their 
evidence by Messrs. Hallott and Hubback, who, in answer to questions 
from Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Singh, pointed out that this 
42 per cent of the .population ** are mostly all aborigines in origin whose 
intereste are not in any way adverse to the interests of the aboriginals,** 
but that of this there are only about 10 per cent., mostly alien Hindus, 
whose interests are frequently in opposition to the interests of the 
aborigines.” 

(4) As for any possible objection that the aborigines still require special 
protection at the hands of the Executive authorities, it may be pointed 
out that the creation of a separate province for the aborigines will spare 
them the humiliatiqn of being treated as an inferior race requiring special 
protections which would abase their new-found dignity of spirit. In com- 
paring the present system with its ** Special protections ** under the 
” Backward Tracts ” Notification (under section 52 A (2) of the Gkivern- 
ment of India Act) with the proposed Separate Province for the aborigines 
the Bishop of Ranchi very pertinently referred to this ” inferiority com- 
plex ” and very emphatically observed, “ I certainly prefer the 

latter course (separate administration) because if there are special protec- 
tions for you it does constantly make you feel that you are inferior to 
others; if you are separated tlien there is no longer that sense of needed 
protections.” 

(6> As for the objection taken in paragraph 51 of the Majority Report* 
on the ground of the smallness of the size of the proposed aboriginal Pro- 
vince, my colleagues are mistaken in thinking that it is proposed to con- 
stitute the Chota-Nagpur Division alone into a separa^ Province. As 
a matter of fact it is meant to include the principal aboriginal tracts of 
the present Province. It is not a fact that the area of the aboriginal 
tracts in the present Province of Bihar and Orissa is insignificant or iheir 
population inconsiderable. The ” Greater Chota-Nagpur,” as these tracts 
(together with the Feudatory States administratively joined ^ Orissa) 
are named in the Census Beport of Bihar and Orissa for 1921, has an 
area of 66,600 square miles, being thus much more than that of England 
and Wales put together (68,344 square miles). The total population of 
this ” Greater Chota-Nagpur ** is as much as 12,383,376. being thus only 
slightly less than that of the Province of Burma fa little over 13,000,000). 
The population of the Chota-Nagpur Division alone (viz., 56,53.023) is 
greater than that of -the Province of Assam, which is only 50 lakhs. 

There can be no constitutional objection to the creation of such a Pro- 
vince. There wilt be no serious dislocation of existing arrangements. The 
decrease in the area of the Bihar Province can be more advantageously 
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made up by the transfer to BiAiar of one or more oontiguous dirisions 
from the jurisdiction of the present unwieldy area of the United Pro- 
vinces. At paragraph 61 of Ihe Majority Report, it is admitted that 
Bihar will not suffer if Chota-Nagpur is separated from it. 

(6) Another objection that might conceivably be advanced is that if 
such minor Pix>vi rices have to be created in different parts of India over 
and above the existing major Provinces, the number of administrative 
units in India will become very large, and their areas small. In answer 
to this it may be pointed out that most advanced countries do multiply 
their administrative units. Centralisation ie expedient when the culture 
and needs of the peoples are fairly uniform and the same laws can be 
applied throughout the country. 

(7) Any possible objection to the effect that the formation of adminis- 
trative units on a linguistic or racial and cultural basis may result in 
impairing Indian unity would be obviously fallacious. The administration 
of India, which is a continent by itself, is being carried on and has toj 
be carri^ on by dividing it up into provinces. And it cannot be ques-l 
tioned that the more homogeneous a Province is in race, language and 
culture, the more successful its administration on popular lines is likely 
to be. A well-designed federal system on the natural basis of race, 
language, traditions and culture would appear to be the only system that 
may be reasonably expected to take India ultimately to the goal of com- 
plete swataj. The success of the federal idea depends, not upon the 
degree of culture of the population of the province, but upon a spiritual 
force, upon the intimate association of men possessing common traditions, 
common history, and common hopes and aspirations. And there can be 
no question that Chota-Nagpur and the Santal Parganas (with Sambalpur 
and the Khondmahals) are as eminently homogeneous in every respect as 
the present Province of Bihar and Orissa is notoriously heterogeneous, 
as admitted in paragraphs 3 and 5 of the Majority Report. 

30. Superior advantages of the scheme.— As I have already said, there 
can be no question as to the substantial advantages that will thus accrue 
to the proposed ** Aboriginal province. Its administrative head will 
devote his undivided attention to the homogeneous territory in his charge. 
He and his Ministers and Councillors will understand the local conditions, 
local customs and traditions and local needs, and the racial and tribal 
habits of life and thought far better than they can be understood at 
Patna. Executive and Legislative measures necessary or desirable in 
the interests of these Backward Tracts will be more promptly and un- 
grudgingly undertaken than is the case now, for at present they form 
only a neglected appendage to Bihar and Orissa. The wrong hitherto 
done to the aborigine-s and to their honour and progress as a people will 
be repaired. A separate administration and legislature of their own will 
enhance their “ National ” honour and self-respect and mako their 
country a healthier, stronger and a more valuable member in a Federation 
of Indian Provinces. 

31. As for Bihar, too, relieved of her union with the aboriginal tracts, 
she will be no longer hampered in progressing on her own lines by an 
unequal and unnatural union with peoples of lower culture who might 
otherwise serve as a perpetual drag on her cultural and political speed 
and form a discordant element in the body politic; and the aborigines 
of Chota-Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, on their part, will be spared 
the injustice of having their own interests subordinated to those of alien 
land-holding and capitalist clasaee whom they have always regarded with 
suspmion. 

32. Even if there had not existed this unfortunate hereditary suspicion 
of idien landlords and their class on the part of the' aborigines, any 
attempt to fuse these two irreconcilable cultures and interests would be 
necessarily fraught with disastrous effects on the weaker and lees evolved 
par^^ 6iich an attempt, besides entailing serious injury to their existing 
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rights (which are now mere miserable remnants of their former extensive 
rights in land, etc.), will result in making the aborigines imbibe the baser 
elements of the culture of the predominant partneie in the existing pro- 
vince and lose the better features of their own culture, retaining only its 
worst features. 

SXooNn Bohsmx. 

33. II. An alternative Second Scheme. — If, for any reason, it is not 
considered practicable to constitute the aboriginal tracts of the present 
province of Bihar and Orissa into a separate administrative unit by 
themselves, the next beat scheme would be to unite Chota-Nagpur with 
the Oriyanspeaking tracts and constitute Orissa and Chota-Nagpur ’’ 
into a Governor’s Province. The claims of the Oriya*epeaking tracts 
to be constituted into a separate province are generally admitted. 
And the reasons that would justify the administrative separation of 
Chota-Nagpur, too, from Bihar cannot be gainsaid. In these circum- 
stances, if for any reason Ohota-Nagpur cannot be given a separate 
administration, the next best thing for Chota-Nagpur would bo an 
administrative union with Orissa. For, with Orissa, Chota-Nagpur may 
be somewhat more of an equal partner than with Bihar. Moreover, 
Orissa districts have a large aboriginal population, and the Feudatory 
States of Orissa are inhabited largely by tribes of the same stocks 
and similar culture and speech as the Mundas, the Oraons and the 
Saiitals of Chota-Nagpur, and their union under one administration 
would be more natural and calculated to be productive of better results 
than an unnatural union with Bihat. In the Chota-Nagpur districts 
of Banchi and Singhbhum there is a certain proportion of Oriya- 
speaking population. Geographically and economically as much as 
ethnologic ally and sociologically, Chota-Nagpur has a close connectioo 
with Orissa. The quantity of rainfall in Chota-Nagpur affects the 
rivers of Orissa and her crops and the well-being of her people. The 
Governor of the proposed Province of Orissa and Chotar-Nagpur might 
also very advantageoutf^ly represent the Viceroy in his relation to 
the Feudatory States, and this will make for administrative economy. 

34. In order to protect the interests of the aborigines the following 
safeguards, however, would require to be provided in any such scheme 
that may be adopted: — 

(1) They may be given a voice in the Executive Government by 

the appointment of one or more Ministers from among the elected 
representatives of the aborigines. ^ . 

(2) They may be given an effective voice in the ndministratii^ 
by an increased representation in the Legislative Council propor- 
tionate to their population. 

35. The reason for insisting on these safeguards, if the aboriginal 
tracts are ta^ed on to Orissa or any other part of the country, 
is that effective legislation, like effective administration, requires inti- 
mate knowledge of the conditions of the particular locality and popula- 
tion over which it is to operate, and such knowledge can only be 
possessed by the people of the locality or those who are in intimate and 
constant touch with the life of the people concerned. 

The other alternative schemes need only be mentioned to be rejected. 

Possible Third Sohehb. 

36. III. A possible Third Scheme — not sotii/actory, — ^The third alterna- 
tive scheme mentioned above by which the aboriginal tracts might be 
constituted into a Sub-Province, though it would be an improvement 
on the present arrangement, is much less satisfactory thap the' first 
two schemes. Under this third scheme Bihar and the aboriginal tracts 
will remain united under one Governor, who will have to make himself 
familiar with and take an active interest in both the parts. Now, 
the problem and needs of Bihar and those of Ohota-Nagpnr are so 
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numeroua and of saoh a vastly different nature that it -would be almost 
a superhuman task for any Governor, however sympathetic and capable, 
to do justice to the task. The Deputy of the Governor, who will have 
greater facilities for studying and understanding local conditions, local 
custopis and traditions, and local needs, might minimise the dis- 
advantages to some extent. The experiment of a Deputy Governorship 
has, however, never been tried <before in India. The disadvantage of the 
Deputy Governor’s position as the subordinate of the Governor ot 
Bihar and subject to his interference in various matters is bound to 
render the smooth working of the system and the proper administration 
of the aboriginal tracts difficult. Conflicts may also occasionally arise 
between the legislature of the main Province and that of the Sub- 
Province. For these and other difficulties of the scheme, all that 
can be said in its favour is that in comparison with the present hybrid 
administrative arrangement, it would be the lesser of two evils. 

IMPOS8IBI4B FoUBTH SCHBllK. I 

87. IV. Impossible Fourth Scheme . — A fourth scheme which Wght 
possibly be suggested in some quarters, namely, that the aboriginal 
tracts might be withdrawn from the operation of the Reforms land 
placed under the direct rule of the Governor of Bihar and Oifissa 
through the Commissioner of the Division, is open to serious objections 
and is hardly worth consideration. In fact, it would be an 
administrative anachronism. Among many cogent objections against 
such a retrograde measure, the following may be mentioned: — 

(1) In the first place, there appears to be no justification for with- 
drawing from the aborigines the right of directly electing their repre- 
sentatives to the Legislative Council — a right which, though extremely 
meagre, they have enjoyed since 1920. 

(2) In the second place, democratic institutions are no new thin^ 
to the aboriginals, but are indigenous to them and suited to their 
genius. The result of the three general elections for the Reformed 
Councils since 1920 shows that the aboriginal voters have evinced greater 
enthusiasm for the Council elections than the more advanced peoples 
of the Province, The proportion of the votes polled in the aboriginal 
districts of the Province were higher than in most of the advanced 
districts of Bihar proper. The proportion of aboriginal voters who 
attended the polling stations was greater than that of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan voters in Chota-Nagpur. Aboriginal voters, at least m 
the principal districts, would also appear to have exercised their rights 
of voting with proper discrimination. 

(8) It cannot be urged in support of the plea for the bureaucratic 
administration of the Commissioner in the aboriginal area that such 
rule in the past has promoted to the utmost the material and the 
moral welfare of the aborigines or particularly hastened their social, 
economic and educational progress. Much of the progress they have 
made is due to missionary activities, and a part only to Bniish 
administrators of a former generation, as well as to the philanthropic 
activities of Indiana, and latterly, to the exertion of aboriginal leaders 
themselves. True, the principal, if not the only noticeable features 
of the rule of the executive in the aboriginal tracts are the laws against 
inalienability of their lands and in some places against usurious interests 
on loan. But such protective measures unfortunately came too late and 
might as well bo adopted (ae indeed they are bound to bo adopted or 
continued and strengthened) when the aborigines are placed nnder an 
administration and given a legislature in which they will have a 
dominant voice. In Chota-Nagpur, the aboriginals have lost most of 
their i^ncient rights in land as peasant proprietors through the neglect 
in the past'l^ the executive officials and the legislature *and the judiciary 
of a study the history of land-holding in that part of the conn try. 
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The l»w againet inalienability of land waa introduced only recently 
when it waa too late, and any special law against ueniy is yet to oonie* 

38. In fact, beyond a partiid protectiye poli<7i Government have 
so far hardly formulated, much less systematically pursued, any con- 
structive policy of social and political uplift for the aborigines. Thanks 
to the Christian missionaries and other non-Govemment agencies and the 
education imparted through Government and mission schoolSi the 
aborigines of the Province have now outgrown the stage of spoon^ 
feeding at the hands of a paternal Ghivernment. Neither the direct 
rule of the executive without any effective voice of their own in 
their administration and legislation, nor their so-called representation 
in the Legislative Council fay two or more ** nominated ** members can 
any longer meet their wishes or their needs. They too hanker after 
a substantial measure of self-government. And the form which they 
desire it should take ie that of an aboriginal Province under a sym« 
pathetic Governor well acquainted with the mentality and sociolog^y of 
backward peoples, because such knowledge is essential for sympathetic 
and progressive administration. And the Governor is to be assisted by 
one or more Ministers for the aborigines and an elected legislative 
council. In any scheme that may he finally adopted for the aboriginal 
tracts, I consider it essential that provision should be made for a sub- 
stantial measure of representation of the aboriginals in the Provincial 
Council and some representation in the Legislative Assembly. 

Conclusion. 

39. Conclusion . — To sum up : For the reasons set forth above, I am 
of opinion that the claim of the aboriginal tracts of the present Pro- 
vince, of Bihar and Orissa to be constituted into a separate Province 
directly under the Governor-General is most reasonable and legitimate, 
and most suitable for the social, economic, educational and political 
advancement of the people. Failing such an arrangement, Chota-Nagpur 
may be united with the Oriya-speaking tracts and formed into a separate 
Province in which the interests of the aboriginal people may be eaf^ 
guarded by giving them in the Legislative Council increased representa- 
tion at least proportionate to their population and a voice in the 
Cabinet through one or more Ministers appointed from among their 
elected representatives. 

40. The late European war, travel in and outside India, foreign 
Christian missions and political and politico-religious movement, eduoiF- 
tion and a taste of local self-government in the District Boards and 
Municipalities, and in the Reformed Councils, have unleashed many 
forces and created many aspiratiops, and if they can find neither satie- 
faction nor even self-expression ifi the Council and in a constitutional 
manner they may perhaps seek it elsewhere and in other ways. And 
theWl may not improbably grow up subterranean and extra-parliamentary 
oi^^anisations of sufficient power which may seek to force the hands 
of the authorities and wrest from them more drastic constituticmal 
changes. Already out of sheer despair of improving their materia] 
condition under the existing administrative arrangement, a section of 
the Tana Bhagats among tlm aboriginal Oraons have joined the ‘'non- 
oo-operators and indications are not wanting that if the present state 
of things continue, other aboriginals too may before long go to eirell 
the ranks of the ** disaffected.” 

41. Finally, I have great pleasure in endorsing the etpression el 
thanks, in paragraphs 63-35 of the Majority Report, to Messrs. Hnhhmdc, 
Bowstead and Jagmohan, and to Gie Raja Bahadur of Amawan and 
Mr. Lewia. 


Ranciii. 

99th Angost, 1999. 


Bibmf Cntainma Bor. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 

To the Bight Honourable Sir John Simon, P.C., K.C.V.O., 
M.P., Chairman, Indian Statutory CommiBBion> 
London. 


SxB, 

Wb have the honour to forward herewith the Minority Re- 
port of the Committee appointed by the Bihar and Orissa 
‘ ‘ative Council. 

We greatly regret the delay in its preparation, which was due 
to the unfortunate circumstanceB described in the Report itself. 
The despatch of the Majority Report without our knowledge 
necessitated the publication of our Report as a separate volume. | 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servants, 

Syrd Mohambd Athab Hosain, 
and 

Sybd Mobarak Ali, 


Legislative Council, 
Ranchi. 


Members, Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. 


14th September, 1929. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

We regret that we are unable to sign the Majority Report, as 
our Hindu colleagues who have signed it have now, by drastic 
last minute changes, rejected in toto most of the points which 
we have throughout emphasised, and which we believed some 
of them at least to accept, as demanding sympathetic con- 
sideration in order to safeguard adequately the vital interests 
of our community. 

These points^ are set forth clearly in the Resolution of the 
Indian Moslem Conference, held at Delhi under the presidency 
of His Highness the Aga Khan, a copy of which forms an 
annexure to this note. 

We, on our part, have throughout been anxious, in a willing 
spirit of compromise to explore any possibility of reconciling, 
for our province, the different standpoints of the two major 
communities; but our Hindu colleagues have now, by their 
eleventh hour decisions, left us no alternative but to restate 
our own original convictions, which have only been strengthened 
by the turn which events have now taken. 

I. — Working op Dtarohy. 

In our opinion the form of Government adequately described 
by the term dyarchy has worked and is working satis- 
factorily in this province. The Ministers have had no occa- 
sion to ask for the appointment of a financial authority to 
settle the allocation of (funds beffcween the transferred bnd 
reserved departments and their relations with their indefatigable 
Secretaries have been cordial throughout. We do not subscribe 
to the view that the success of dyarchy has been mainly due 
to the support of the official bloc in the Legislative Council, 
and it must be obvious that in a Council of 103 members the 
success of the Ministers in shaping and carrying through their 
policy over a period of years must have rested on a more secure 
foundation than the regular attendance of the official members, 
who included Secretaries and Heads of Departments appointed 
with their concurrence. 

2. We gladly recognise, however, lhat without the loyal and 
ungrodg^ eervioes rendered to the Ministers by the permanent 
eSidals, eonpled veith the readiness of the latter to supply 
helpMi .iis£(xmati^ and advice whenever these were asked for 
by non-official members, this province's record of constitu- 
tional progress could not have been attained, 

3. At the same time, whilst appreciating the success of 
dyarchy, we would point out that the minority communities, 
who up till 1926 bad ranged themselves with the majority com- 
munityi came to realise from bitter experience bow dangerous 
it was for minorities in India to be left to the ^nder 
mecfites of the majority and tbati in order to secure even the 
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legitimate rights of a minority, effective safeguards were essen- 
tial. In the debate on the Beport of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee the Muslim members of the Council referred to the 
insecurity of their position under the present form of Govern- 
ment and, as a perusal of the proceedings will show, made their 
criticisms and apprehensions known in no uncertain voice. 


II. — Elbotobate. 

4. We are in substantial agreement with the conclusions of 
the local Government, expressed at page 1 of their memoran- 
dum, to the effect- that no advantage can result from the general 
lowering of the franchise. We agree that the present inequality 
as between the tenant who pays cash and the tenant who pays 
produce rent should be removed, and strongly support th^ 
criticisms oi the local Government that ** the high qualification \ 
for the landholder’s vote restricts unduly the franchise 'for 
these special constituencies, and excludes considerable numbers 
whose substantial stake in the province was intended to be 
represented in these constituences.” 

The total electorate for the five seats reserved to landholders 
is 389, whilst the electorate for the one seat allowed to the 
European constituency is 1,959. When it is remembered that 
nearly 75 per cent, of the provincial electorate can be described 
as petty zamindars and tenants, we consider that there is no 
justification for a landlords’ constituency having on an average 
less than 80 voters ; and we recommend that the franchise quali- 
fications for each of these special constituencies should be 
lowered so as to bring at least an average of 200 voters on to 
the electoral roll. No elector, however, should be allowed to 
vote in both a general and a special constituency. 

5. We would maintain the existing machinery for recording 
votes in the genera] constituracies and insist on the special 
constituencies being brought into line, as we think that the 
privilege of voting by post is liable both to misunderstanding 
and abuse. 

6. When these questions are taken up the present unwieldi- 
ness of the Muhammadan constituencies should be investigated, 
as there would appear to be little justification for the area of 
these ranging from 2,500 to as mudi as 27,000 square miles. 

7. We are voicing the unanimous wish of eur community in 
this province when we press for the maintenance of separate 
electorates for Muhammadans. We cannot do better than 
quote paragraph 6 of the memorandum on the minority com- 
munities prepared for tiie Statutory Commission. 

” It has been suggested that instead of electing the 
Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council by sepa* 
rate electorates entirely composed of Muhammadans, an 
equal number of seats should be reserved for the Muham* 
nuidjim candidates, who stood first among their community 
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in a poll taken of the votes of all electors, Muhammadan 
and others. The idea is that by this means Muhammadans 
of more moderate views on communal questions would be 
elected, and that a gradual approach would thus be made 
to greater civic unity. It is not, however, clear how the 
representation of Muhammadans by persons not accept- 
able to themselves would operate in this direction. If the 
principle that a community requires special representation 
is admitted at all, it is hardly^ to be supposed that the com- 
munity will be content that its representatives should be 
chosen for it largely by the other community, against whose 
actions the safeguard is imposed. 

“ There is a further practical difficulty of some moment 
in the scheme. In this province the areas of the Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan constituencaes never 
coincide; and if joint electorates were introduced with the 
present areas of representation, the electors of three or 
four non-Muhammadan constituencies would be required to 
combine for the election of each Muhammadan candidate, 
and unless the elections for Muhammadans and non- 
Muhammadans were held separately, plural constituencies 
would be necessary everywhere. Thus, for example, the 
four Muzaffarpur rural non-Muhammadan constituencies 
would have to be formed, with the one Muzaffarpur rural 
Muhammadan constituency, into a plural constituency with 
five seats, A still more awkward conglomeration would be 
formed of the five Chota Nagpur rural non-Muhammadan 
and the one rural Muhammadan constituencies. In fact, 
since the urban Muhammadans of Chota Nagpur are 
electors for the rural Muhammadan seat, the urban non- 
Muhammadan Chota Nagpur constituency would have to 
be added to the hotch-potch. Thus one would have to re- 
quire electors from the whole of the Chota Nagpur division 
of 27,000 square miles to elect seven members at once. 
There is already a general complaint that many consti- 
tuencies are far too large to enable the candidates and the 
electors to get to know one another, and this defect would 
be vastly magnified by the scheme proposed. This diffi- 
culty would not be so serious where the numbers of the 
two communities are approximately equal, but it is almoet 
insurmountable in Bihar and Orissa." 

8. Practical experience of the working of joint electorates in 
the elections for local bodies convinces us that they inevitably 
secure not only the domination of the major community but the 
almost complete exclusion of the Muslims. In our province the 
results can be seen at a glance as there are separate electorates 
for the Legislative Council and joint electorates for the local 
bodies. In the elections for the forma: the communal issue 
never arises, whereas in the latter communal p^tisanship is 
introduced from title start the election campaign, and the cry 
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that ** the oow is in danger ’* invariably leads to the elimination 
of the Muslim candidates. Support for this view is lent by the 
evidence before the Muddiman Committee of Mr. Chintamoni, 
an ex-Minister of the United Provinces Government, who 
declared that the extension of separate electorates' to the District 
Boards of the United Provinces had removed one cause of 
friction. 

9. That there is a necessity for safeguards for minorities in 
general, and the Muhammadan minority in particular, and that 
our apprehensions of ill-treatment at the hands of the majority 
are in no way exaggerated, will appear from the following 
extracts taken from “ Bihar and Orissa for 1927-28,** wijitten 
by Mr. J. W. C. Jackson, and published under the authbrity 
of the Government of Bihar and Orissa. The author says: — 
“In August, 1927, a very serious outbreak occurred in \ the 
Champaran district. The occasion of the rioting was 'the 
Mahahirdal procession, a Hindu festival, formerly of minor 
importance but in the last few years organised on a large scale 
to compensate low caste Hindus for the abstention from the 
Muharram which the Arya Samajists had imposed upon them. 
Its most objectionable feature is the close imitation of the 
Muharram emblems and procedure, an imitation which owing 
to the religious origin of the Muharram causes intense irrita- 
tion among Muhammadans. The organisation of these proces- 
sions in the north-west corner of the province by the Arya 
Samaj had been going on for some time and in Champaran 
printed notices had been issued among the villages calling 
upon Hindus to come into the town with spears and lathis for 
the performance and to quit themselves like men. At 
Bettiah, a subdivision of the same district, one of the largest 
sections of the procession deviated from the prescribed route 
into a narrow lane in which stood a mosque of the particular 
group of Muhammadans who had taken the strongest objection to 
the imitation of Muharram emblems. A riot ensued in which the 
Muhammadans, who numbered only four hundred, were over- 
powered, and the Hindus followed up their victory by firing 
the houses, dragging out the Muhammadan, inmates and beating 
them to death. The significance of the Bettiah riot lies 
specially in the appearance of a new kind of provocation which 
appears to have been adopted elaborately by the Arya Samaj 
organisaticm. One consequence of those outbreaks has been to 
bring home to the Muhammadans their numerical weakness and 
the strength of the Hindu organisations, and this feeling has un* 
doubtediy affected their attitude towards future Eeforms.** 

10. We consider that the supporters of the system of joint 
elactdrate, who cbim that it is the only means of developing n 
solid natknud feeling in India, show a lamentable ignorance of 
tile deep feeling bfl^ on hard necessity behind the Muham- 
madan daim. ^e Statutory Commisston has received evi-^ 
deuce of the tytemny of high caste Hindus towards their low 
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cfl^sfee brethren. As members of a different community with 
diffmnt traditionB and ways of living, we cannot anticipate that 
in the days of Hindu ascendancy we shall be better off than the 
neglected and numerous low castes of Hindu society. 

11. The speech of the late Lord Asquith during the debate 
in 1919 in the House of Commons on the Government of India 
Bill has expressed the Muhammadan point of view in the 
following words : — “ Undoubtedly there will be a separate 
Register for Muslims. To us here at first sight it looks an 
objectionable thing, because it discriminates between people and 
segregates them into classes on the basis of religious creeds. I 
do not think this a very formidable objection. The distinction 
between Muslim and Hindu is not merely religious, but it cuts 
deep down into the tradition of the historic past and is also 
differentiated by the habits and social customs of the com- 
munity.** 

III. — Safeguards. 

12. We would strongly urge the necessity for the immediate 
provision of safeguards for minorities to be incorporated in the 
existing constitution, if this is to be maintained, or in any new 
constitution which may be evolved hereafter. 

We would again quote from the Government memorandum 
on minority communities in Bihar and Orissa, which states : — 
“ It is perfectly clear that the question of communal and terri- 
torial interests milst frequently arise in the doings of th» 
Council, and interests of Hindus and Muhammadans being fre- 
quently quite distinct In these conditions the 

anxiety of minorities is both real and inevitable." 

The memorandum of the local Government adds : ‘ ‘ But it 
must be recognised that the removal of the official bloc has an 
important bearing on many other aspects of the constitution, 
e.g., the formation of a Ministry, the protection of Ministers, 
the question^ of law and order and stability of Government.*’ 
And from the Central Government we have the support of Mr. 
Coatman, the Director of Public Information, who, in " India 
in 1926-27,” writes : — “It is often said that Hindu-Muhamma- 
dan antagonH»n owes its Resent intensity to the Reforms, whiidi 
by bringing the people of India face to face with some of the 
problems which they have to solve before they can enjoy respon- 
sible Self-Government, has precipitated the struggle for the 
powers aod emoluments of office, and in fact, for the control of 
the /machinery of the Government.” In the same publication 
thare is the following statement : — ** It can hardly be denied 
that the Reforms of 1919 by forcing Hindus and Muhammadans 
to tato tiiought of their respective position under a fully respon- 
sible Government of a democratic type with its tretnendohsly 
powerful central dt>ctrin6 of Government by majorify have rrin- 
forced traditiomd enmiries. The Hindus are ^n^a% content 
to aocept ell tlie impticatioia M Government by Bnrfiamentary 
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majority but the Muhammadans as the minority community 
insist on safeguards. Again tho Hindus with their greats apt- 
ness for (English) study, their subtle minds and their far* 
stronger economic position advocate the policy of laisiez faite 
not only in finance and business pursuits generally but also in 
competition for admission to the Public Services. Here again 
Muhammadans dissent from these opinions, point to their back- 
wardness in education and more material things and ask the 
Government to guarantee them a fair proportion of places in the 
Public Services and to protect them in various ways from the 
full vigour of the competition of the economically more power- 
ful neighbours.*’ , 

The Provincial Quinquennial report on Education for 1922-27 
tells the same story. “ Complaints have been received now and 
then that teachers foster feelings of communal hatred in their\ 
pupils by their advice, action and teachings. Sometimes acts of ; 
disobedience and strikes are justified on religious grounds and 
mutual ill-feeling and recrimination among Muhammadan and 
non-Muhammadan boys in a school are becoming every day more 
and more acute.” 

It should be added that there are very few Muslim teachers. 

13. We cannot emphasise too strongly our belief that the only 
security which will be of value to the Muhammadan community 
is the incorporation of safeguards in a constitution which can 
only be altered by the British Parliament. 


14. Official records show that the increase in commi|inal feel- 
ing has been a concomitant of the Reforms. We do Inot wish 
to enumerate instances of communal aggression by the majority 
community though we cannot but draw attention to the alarm- 
ing increase in the number of communal riots in the twentieth 
century. These were comparatively unknown in the nineteenth 
century but the following table is significant : — 

Period. Number of 

Communal riots. 


1900-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923-1927 


13 

1 

2 

112 


yVe cannot ignore the indications that under a purely parlia- 
mentary form of Government the power will be concentrated 
in the hands of high caste Hindus who, from the point of view 
of ]th,o minority communities, can only be regard^ as bigoted 
oligarchy. Without gmirantees simitar U> those provided , in th$ 
pre Ueform era the Muhammadan communily cannot assured 
of the protection which its importance and numbers give it the 
right to at the hands of Government. 

AZS- In l^e present state of eommtmsA feeling bias has in* 
evitebly appeared in the Courts of jfuitiee and we would incite 
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atteBtibn to a finding of tHe Honourable Mr. Justice MacjdiefoiHi 
of the Patna High C3ourt, recorded in a recent case tiied in a 
court in the capital of this province by a senior Hindu Magis^. 
trate. The Honourable Judge of the High Court states 

" specially deplorable is it that owing to the fact that the 

accused was of one community and the Gazetted Officer and 
Head clerk were of another, a communal flavour was recklessly 
imparted to the case ; and thereupon so many Government clerks 
and peons, all belonging to the community of the accused, oon- 
certedly perjured themselves without scruple in support of the 
egregiously false and cruel defence evolved that the embezzler 
had made over the money to the Head clerk (a Muslim) 

and the (Hindu) Magistrate had not only rejected the 

simple and straightforward case of the Grown and 

accepted the transparently concocted case of the defence; but 
should have written a judgment not only intemperate and un- 
balanced, but 80 biassed that Counsel for the accused could only 
throw it over as impossible to support ' ’ 

It is documentary material such as this which compels us to 
ask that the constitution should contain the following safeguards 
as the only means of maintaining in public life the Muhammadan 
heritage of culture and valuable traditions : — 

(1) 25 per cent, representation in the Cabinet and the 
Legislative Council. 

(2) Separate electorates for local bodies and the representa- 
tion to be in the same proportion as in the Legislative 
Council. 

(3) Effective representation on all autonomous bodies 
created and controlled by the Legislature. 

(4) Kepresentation of 25 per cent, in all the provincial 
services and appointments under local bodies. 

(5) Provisions which will ensure to the Muhammadans an 
adequate share in grants-in-aid given by the State and tho 
self-governing bodies. 

(6) Guarantees for the introduction of the Urdu language 
and its use in all educational institutions and Government 
offices, including courts, and the protection of Muslim edu* 
cation, culture, religion, personal laws and charitable institu- 
tions. 

(7) A provision that no Bill or resolution, or any part 
thereof, shall be passed in any L^islative or otlwr elated' 
body if , three-fourths of the Muslim members of tliat par- 
tichiar body oppose such Bill or resolution or any 
^hereof the groui^ that it affects the {mrticiilar, in^en^; 
of the Musfitn ebinmunity. The question whether the, 
matter is oommunal should be decided by the Gbvernor. 

Wq are convinced that the prc^t unbapi^ 

when the I^ar^deniai^^op 

pfi^ md privileges of each mmr 

tms T 
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The protactioii of minorities is not a new principle. It is <»ie 
enshrined in the constitution of many European countries and 
piovides one of the strongest justifications for the continued 
existence of the League of Nations. We need only quote the 
example of Czecho-Slovakia to show how successful a {mviaion 
in the constitution for the protection of minorities can be. This 
principle finds expression in the famous Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria made in 1866 and, in modem times, in the Instrument 
of Instructions issued under the Boyal Warrant to OovemorB. 

Representation in the Cabinet. 

16. As for the securing of minority representation in thb 
cabinet we would point to the examples of Canada, Switzerland 
and Czecho-Slovalaa. The words of President Masaryk of thk 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia may be quoted from his book on 
“ The Making of the State *’ — 

“ At the Geneva Conference between the delegations of the 
Prague National X]Sommittee a proposal was adopted without dis- 
cussion as something self-evident, that a German Minister should 
be included in the Government. In a democracy it is obviously 
the right of every party to share in the administration of the 
State, as long as it reo^nises the policy of the State, and the 
State itself. Nay it is its duty to ^are it.*' 

We are therefore fortified by modern constitutional practice in 
our insistence on a 25 per cent, representation in the Cabinet. 

Representation on Local Bodies. 

17. In asking for the safeguard of a guaranteed 25 per cent, 
representation in the local bodies we need only rely on the 
melancholy experience of the last two elections for the District 
Boards. At the first electi<m we secured 54 and at the second 
<mly 34 out of a total number of 670 elected seats. A very 
large number of district boards contain not a single elected 
Muslim member. 

In the session 1022 the Muslims, realising the handicap 
of a joint electorate, urged the creation of separate electorates 
for the District Boards and were assured by Government that 
these would' be established when the necessity and demand 
would arise. A Bill to secure this object has now been intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council and though it has the support 
of the Honourable Minister of Local Bdt*Govemment, Sir 
Qanesh Datta Singh, we fear that the hostility of the majivrity 
community to tibia form of protection will lead to its rejection 
in s^te of the open admisskm of the Hindu l^kder of the Swsrm 
Party the Midiammadans are very inadequately represented 
on ibe local bodies. 

Ths importance of tihis safeguard can be realised when it is 
Eomembrnd ttot the iocsal bodks have been made responsible for 
^ and Midlh edbcatkm of ^ messes, lor Pid>Im 

SMlii, ihd Oommumcatioos. It may be noted tiiat 
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the Strict boards are responsible for spending approximatdy 
15 milium rupm a year. In the rural areas^vraera 9 per cent, 
of the population are Muhammadans, only 3.8 per cent, of the 
Middle Spools and 4.3 per cent, of tiie Upper Primary Schools 
are available for them, while the expenditure on these schocds 
is equally disproportionate to the Muhammadan population. 

18. In the contest for Municipal seats the Muhammadans have 
had a similar experience. In the first and second elections they 
secured 163 and 157 seats, respectively, out of a total of 1,023 
though the Muhammadan population in urban areas is 21.4 per 
cent. The provision of schools in these municipalities is generally 
inadequate and in 58 of them there is no Urdu Middle School. 
The proportion of expenditure on the buildings, furniture and 
books in the Urdu Municipal Schools is 1.9, 4.6 and 8.5 per 
cent, respectively of the total expenditure. The loss suffered 
by the Muhammadan community can be estimated by the fact 
that the annual expenditure of these municipalities is four 
million rupees. 

This state of affairs is discussed in the third Quinquennial 
Beview on the pregress of Education (1922*27). ''In the 
Middle stage the proportion of Muhammadans has always been 
low : this is no doubt partly due to the absence of fadlities for 
instruction in Urdu in most middle schools," 

The general position is also stated in the Government Memo- 
randa (E.B. and.O. 116>C.), from which the following quota- 
tion is taken : " The loss of influence in the District Bwds, 
which the lack of such safeguard (obtaining in the Council) has 
permitted, has certainly been one of the grievances that have 
embittered the relations between the two communities. Hiere 
is no evidence that separate representation has induced among 
the Muhammadans a feeling of satisfied security for the future." 
In conclusion we need only point out that Muhammadan repre- 
sentation on the executive of local bodies is even more inequit- 
able than the representation on the Boards as a whole. 

Representation in Government Services. 

19. This is one of the most essential conditions as in bo 
other country in the world have (Sovemment servants been given 
such powers to initiate and carry through important schemes for 
improving the general welfare ^ the nation. Government ad- 
vice in India has ^h traditions and commands the best brains 
m the country and we cannot emphaaiBe sufficiently our view 
tiiat adequate representation in the Public Services is at least as 
eiwftntial as adequate representation in the legislative bodies. 
Tbe acceleration of the process of Indianising the services imd 
the approximation to conditions of self-government make thb 
question <Hie of mgent and vital importance. We have no hesi- 
tati^ki in saying mat Statutory provision is the only means of 

object wlncE wiU command tiie cmdUtoce et the 
Mdu^nadan commimity. Whilst we tie Mmkm of the 

flow ^ • 
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gej:^]x>ua aec<*x^'*’:ce of this claim by Hindu patriots such As 
the Maharajadbira>a Hl^badur of Burdwan^ we are certain^ th&t 
such patriots cannot carry their community with them. 'The 
seriousneiBs of the position can be seen from the evidence of 
Mtv W. Swain, C.I.E., Inspector-General of Police* Biheir and 
Orissa, who has forcibly pointed out the difficulty he experiences 
in dealing wuth the frequent requests made for Hindu apd non- 
MUstim pfficeifs by the Hindus and for Muslim and non-Hindu 
officers by the Muslims during times of communal trouble. 

.20. This principle of representation in the Public Services has 
been widely recognised as the following extracts will show. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey^ as Home Member of the Government of India/, 
announced ^in 1923 that the definite policy of the Govemmem 
of India is to prevent the preponderance of any community, caste 
: or creed- in the services , under it. * * i 

' The Memorandum of the Government of India on the Superior 
Setvices addressed to the Commission, states as .follows : “ One 
problem which has come prominently to the fore in consequence 
of the eictensiye policy of Indianisation is that of the minority 
otwnipunities. Under a system of unrestricted competition, ex- 
perience showed that the Hindu community would practically 
monopolise the superior services. This was a position against 
which the minority communities, and in particular the 
Muhiam^madan oomm.vinity, protested vigorously and the justice 
of that protest has been recognised, by the Government of India. 
Consequently as a general rule, provision has been made for 
withholding from oompetition approximately one-lliird Of the 
vaoanoies, so. tbat if the results of the oompetition necessitate 
actim the places may be filled by nominating fully com- 
petwt minority communities. That system is at 

prese^at working satisfactc^pUy in the Indian Civil Service and 
t^ Indian /Police 'Service in that there is no lack of qualified 
. pa^ididates of minority communities for appointment by nomina- 
tion.” ^ ^ - 

Again, the local Government in their Memorandum on 
Minority Communities (E. B. & 0. 116 C) under the heading 
. ” l^^sting Safcgoatds/’ eay — ** They (Muslims) bold about one- 
r&jbh the in tibe gaeetted seryieea of which recruitment 
ia mede bywthe W Government/’ ::Tbey .;point out in their 
eepQdential. memoi^dn^ that ** the local .Government recog* 
niie the wpertenoeion ot the upljft of a community 

iba^ it! should have members in the Public fiServiees* subject {feo 
j4se|5p4?g^a high standard ;of;efl^i6ncy.v,,u<,Mv../’ 

would jmiteFate againn our firm; ooniielaon that in whet^ 
democie^yrfOCunea^^^ the work to be done 
4he aervmee; will bec .no it .has. been 4n Ito 

past. : Whilst, uvging thd dsims of 

we cdo , wot suggest that appointments ishoula be made without 
i^^rd ^^ettainmente. Wie, ttmt tlm. pm- 

to fte PjW5Mfwial Sei^ioeai 
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cMididates are placed on probation and confirmed after satisf^ng 
certain general tests and passing certain departmental examina- 
tions. should be maintained. 

In this province. we have a precedent in the Eegistration De- 
partment where 33 per cent, of the appointments are given to 
Muhammadans. This reservation is due to an order of the late 
Sir Bameshwara Singh of Darbhanga passed whilst he was 
Member of the Executive Council. 

The acceptance of this principle in European countries has 
been dealt with by Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan in his “ Explana- 
tory note *’ on the report of the Committee of the United Pro- 
vinces licgialative Council and we do not propose to discuss this 
further as we have nothing to add to those remarks. 

21, We admit, with some feeling of shame, that the Muham- 
madan community is more backward educationally than the 
Hindu community. The reason for this cannot be better put 
than in the words of those two widely recognised authorities, 
Mr. E. C. Bayley and Sir William Hunter. The former says, 
‘"Is it any subject for wonder that they (Muslims) held aloof 
from a system (of education) which however good in itself, made 
no concession to the prejudices, made in fact no provisiotx for 
what they estimated their necessities, and which was in its 
nature antagonistic to their interests and at variance with their 
social traditions.*’ The latter says, “ The astute Hindu h^ 
covered the country with schools adapted to the wants of his 
own community but wholly unsuited to the Muhammadan. 
•Hhie language of our Government schools is Hindi and the 
masters are Hindus.” 

22. Before leaving this point we would again invite atten- 
tion to the scanty facilities which exist for Urdu education in 
this province. The following table justifies both our apprehen- 
sions and determination to secure improved facilities : 


1 

Feroontage of 

1 Muslim pupils 
to total No. of 
pupils in CoUegs 
stages. 

2 

Peroeutageof 
Muslim pupils 
to total No. of 
pupils in high 
stages. 

3 

Peroentoge of 
Muslim pupfls in 
middle stages. 

d 

mi-22 

18-8 

12-6 

81 


1 168 

12*a 

7-3 

1M^27 

1 U-8 

1 

11-9 

7-3 


v Urdu L/anguage and Education. ^ 

*Hiri 837 Persian was the Court ^lan^guage. ; Pflr tihp |»eped 

TS 


71052 
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1887 to 1880 Urdu was the Court language and the script, and 
though it afterwards continued to be the Court language the 
script was changed to Hindi and Devanagri. llie change has 
proved a great handicap to the Muhammadans. 

. Though daring the five years 1918-22 over 60 per cent, of the 
University students offered Urdu in the Intermediate and B.A. 
examinations, and though 60 per cent, of the documents for 
registration are presented in that script, we have been unable 
to secure the adoption of Urdu as an optional script in courts 
owing to the opposition of the majority community. The diffi- 
culties which the Muhammadan community feel in this matter 
are similar to those in Ireland and certain newer countries bf 
Europe, notably Poland and Latvia. The difficulty has bera 
satisfactorily overcome in those countries and we feel that the 
misguided opposition of a fortunately placed majority should n^t 
be allowed to prevent an equitable solution in this province. i 

General, 

24. Our views on the safeguard question have been reinforced 
by the recent introduction in the Legislative Council of a bill, 
which we expect will be passed in spite of opposition from the 
Government benches, whose object is to place a ban on cow 
slaughter. Without a definite security against such dis- 
criminatory legislation political progress can only be an em- 
bittered struggle. In this claim for security we are supported 
by the Associated Chambers of Commerce who have pointed out 
the danger of discriminatory legislation by the Assembly. 

25. In advocating the above safeguards we are voicing the 
unanimous wishes of the Muhammadan community and assert, 
without any fear of contradiction, that no new constitution will 
be wholly acceptable to the Muhammadans unless these safe- 
guards are incorporated in a Statutory form. It may be possible 
to do this on lines similar to section 96-B (2) of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, which runs to make rules for regulating 
the classification of the Civil Services in India, to the method of 
their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay, and allow- 
ances, discipline, and conduct, such rules may, to such extent and 
in reference to such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the 
power of maldag. rules to the Governor-General in Council or to 
the local Government." We would, however, press for the 
im|iortant qualification that the Secretary of State should be the 
ultimate authority responsible for rules framed for the protection 
of minorities, and any delegation should be to the Govemor- 
Gen^»l and the Governors rather Hxm to the central and local 
Governments. The power of amendment ot Statutes conferring 
these ^eguards diotud in no circumstances rest witii the central 
or local Govemments, but dmuld remain witii' tihe Impenal 
Fte&unent at Westminster. 
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IV. — CaMPosmoN of thb Lsoislativb Council. 

26* We recomixiend that the strength of the Council should be 
increased to 1^, of which 100 seats should be by election and 
25 by nomination by the Gk)vemOT. We strongly recommend that 
the Muhammadans should have 25 per cent of the elected seats. 

27. We consider that the castes outside the Hindu hierarchy 
of Eayestha, and Karans, Babhans, Baiputs, Baidyas and 
Brahmans should be ^ven a fair representation in the legislature. 
50 per cent, of the Hindu elected seats could well be given to the 
five Hindu castes^ named above, who however constitute only 
13 per cent, of the population of the province, and the remaining 
60 per cent, should be reserved for other castes on lines similar 
to the reservation in the Madras Presidency for non-Brahmins 
and in the Bombay Presidency for Mahrattas. The Buropean 
community should be given two seats in the new legislature. 

We consider that the depressed classes should continue to be 
represented by nominated candidates and that the Bengali 
domiciled community should be represented by five members, one 
to be elected from each division. 

The Governor should have complete discretion in the nomina^ 
tion of either officials or non^officials to the 25 seats at his 
disposal. 

MtiJianumadan representation. 

28. — (1) The Muhcunmadans, even vnth 25 per cent, of the 
seats reserved for them, need the support of 27 other members 
before they can be certain of carrying through the causes which«F 
they espouse. We would point out that in the Legislative 
Council of pre-Beform days four of the 19 seats were reserved 
for the Muhammadans, whilst they were also free to contest 
general constituencies which they did occasionally with success 
until the grave communal riots at Shahabad in 1917 finally closed 
this means of securing the representation to which their historical 
position in the Province entitles them. 

Similarly in the old Imperial Council one-third of the seats 
were reserved for Muhammadans. 

Past and present practice therefore offer ample justification for 
our claim that not less than 25 per cent, should be the representa- 
tion of the Muslims in the Legislative Council. 

The proposal that the percentage of reserved seats should be 
proportionate to the population, and l^at MuhammadmiB should 
be free to contest any of the general constituencies, rests <Hi the 
entirely untenable assumption that the Muhammadans will be 
able to seciire sudi seats in competition with Hindu candidates. 

29. In the evidence before the Commission it was pcdnted out 
that the five leadii^ Hindu castes constitute only 18 per cent, of 
the population though they form 90 per cent, of the Hindu 
^i^lfth and 65 per cent, of the total^ strength dt the L^rietive 
Ooun^. The justification fmr this is sai4 to be the 

new 
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importaDce of tl^ese castes and we cannot but suggest that this 
justification can be urged, with much more force, by the Muham- 
madans for a proportion ^ seats which will bear a closer relation 
to the population than the case of five Hindu castes referred to 
above. 

30. That the Muhammadans have been given grounds for 
hoping that their claim will be met will appear from the pledge 
given by Lord Minto to a Muslim deputation which waited upon 
him in 1906. His Excellency said : “ ... and you justly 

claim that your position should be estimated not only on your 
numerical strength, but in respect to the political importance of 
your community and the service it has rendered to the Empire. 
I am entirely in accord with you.” Another pledge is fourfd in 
the speech of Lord Morley made in the House of Lordb in 
February, 1909, during the second reading of the Government 
of India Bill. ” The Muslims demand three things. I had ^he 
pleasure of receiving a deputation from them, and I know very 
well what is in their minds. They demand an election of th^ir 
own representatives to these Councils in all the stages just as in 
Cyprus, where I think the Muslims vote by themselves; they 
have nine votes and the non-Muslims have three, or the other 
Way about; so in Bohemia, where the Germans vote alone, and 
have* their own register; therefore, we are not without precedent 
and parallel for the idea of a separate register. Secondly they 
want a number of seats in excess of their numerical strength. 
These t^o demands we are quite ready and intend to meet in 
full.” 

• In bonclusioh we would add a suggestion that the life of the 
Council should be increased from three to five years. 

V. — Peovinoial Autonomy. 

31- We agree w;ith Ihe majority report that Provincial 
autonUtby should be granted in the new constitution with the 
quali^cations discussed below. 

' VI.*^8aooNn CnAMBBE. 

32.. Wq ^ uncompromisingly opposed to the idea of a Second 
Chiizbb^ in ptevihc^ oh the general political grounds that 
if the first Cmamber is coitec representative of the people the 
^ppnd Chamber inhst be superfluous, whilst the knowledge that 
ni Seacmd Ghitmbelr the power df veto must inevitably produce 
a stose' of hrties^n^bfHty in the lower house. As far as pro- 
^(diieisl ^Gkwerinniente cohderhed we <k>nBider that there is 
hoihihg a fibcond Chhniber and though 

thih ^SiSVutibhis'elhbhdibd of the States of 

the te the ditidbuns of Mtmro 

his Government bf the United Slates:” 

^ the^ compleiitj bf the Mw*mak^ 

iMSistely enbbumges* the maldlig 

snil liig- 
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. rolling; it coinpels all legialative juroposala to follow a circuitaus 
^ou^e pn tbpir way tp fipal onactment; it provides pountlesa pppoi’* 
tunitips for obstruction and delay,; and it makes for sHiftjyig 
of res^nsibility for unpopular legislation. Finally, it has proved 
a barrier to the planning of the laws.*’ 

^uth Africa has not introduced the idea in any of the provinces 
which make up the Union, and only in four States of .the 
Australian Commonwealth does the Second Chamber function, 
and there only with indifferent success. 

A further argument, which applies with peculiar force to this 
impoverished province, is that a Second Chamber, the annual 
cost of which is estimated to be lakhs, will be an expensive 
luxury. 

We consider that special precautions which have been pro- 
posed for the constitution of the Legislative Council and the 
powers which it is proposed that the Governor should exercise, 
will make a second Chamber unnecessary, but should the recom- 
mendation of our Hindu colleagues be accepted, we suggest a 
drastic amendment in the scheme so as to secure that the upper 
bouse shall have at least 25 per cent, of Muslim, representation 
and shall not have that preponderance of landlords which is ibe 
essence of their proposal. If there is to be a Second Chamb^ the 
Muhammadans ^ould have the same percentage of representation 
which they have in the lower house and the Governor should have 
the same powers of noipiAa^tion. 

Vn.— tpsmoN OF THB Govbknob. 

33. The proposal in paragraph 16 at the confidential memprap- 
dum of the local Government is entirely satisfactory. 

We would also recommend that the Governor should be em- 
powered to certify any Bill which he considers essential in the 
interests of any minority community. 

, VIII. — ^Law and Order, 

34. We earnestly advocate the proposal contained in the confi- 
dential memorandum of tbejocal Goveimmant that Law and 
(ikder ahould continue to be a Reserved subjects We have giv^ 
this matter our fullest oonsiderktion and are confident ili^t obr 
cbmmunity and a large' ^iion of the pubtic’ outside it^ wiA hot 
consider pur views, reactionary h^t will see in this recommenda- 
tion the expression of a widely held conviction that not until mir 
politicians have proved in less important spheres of administra- 
tion their ability to discharge responribility^ can we entrust %h^ 
with, the protection of our lives and. proper^ and the vindieation 
of our rights in the Courts of Justice. We strongly suffoct^ the 
propcaal made by th® local Goveiimient in their Menmrandwih i > 

. ids. The ini these Seiwibea riicmld ln 

no case be reduced beyond the limits acobpted as A litoalt of the 



rooommeiidatioiis of the Lee Commiaaioii. From the evidence 
placed before it the Commiasion ia avaie of the ationg demand 
for European officera baaed on the excellent work which they are 
rendering. We cannot afford to lose the aervicea of European 
officers who, by their traditiona and training, are qualified to play 
a prominent part in the constitutional and economic developments 
ahead of us. 

With the qualification that the proportion of Indian officers 
for these services should be recruited from this province, we 
accept the recommendations of the local Government. 

X. — Finance. j 

86. The finances of this province have formed the subject of 
two pamphlets prepared by the local Government with which 
we are in entire agreement. \ 

A comparison with the professional and the cultivating classes 
shows that the land-bolding class enjoy an exceptionally light 
burden of taxation and we consider that no attempt to put the 
finances of this province on a more satisfactory footing can 
succeed unless there is a drastic revision in the amount of taxes 
paid by the landed classes. Investment of capital in trade, 
industry and Government securities contributes to the general 
revenue through income-tax and super-tax and there is no solid 
reason why investment in landed property should enjoy its present 
immunity from taxation. We are under no delusion as to the 
fact that any further instalment of reforms will increase the cost 
of the administration and consider that the landholding com- 
munity is the only section of the public which can bear the neces- 
sary taxation. 

We propose the following graduated scale for a super-tax on 
incomes from landed property : — 


BjnmJhimied property. 



ffitper-fflUB. 


Up to Bs. 75,000 



— 


Bs. 76,000 to Bb. 1,00,000 

30 p» omt. of the exoam over Bb. 75,000. 

Bs. 1,00,000 to B^ 2,00,000 

40 

ditto 

ditto 

Bb. 1,00,000. 

Es. 2,00/100 to Bt. 4,00/100 

50 

ditto 

ditto 

Bb. 2,00.000. 

Bb. 4»00,000 to Bb. 5/10,000 

60 

ditto 

ditto 

Bb. 4,00,000. 


Any excess over 8 lakhs should be taxed at the rate of 70 per 
cent. 


37. There are strong grounds for reconsidering the decision 
whereby the locid Government had to renounce all claims to 
minerals found in pmnanently-settled estates. .As 70 per cent, 
jcff India's poduction of coal is mined in this province the revenue 
frcnn this source would have been of inestimabie value in meet- 
ing the cost of m^ensive schemes for mctending educational 
facilities and rriief which are at prment bdd in abeyance 

owii^r to lack ci funds. 
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The only other Buggestioiis which occur to us for repairing 
fi n a nces of tiiis province are the imposition of death duties on the 
Snglish model and a fairer allocation to ihe provincial govern- 
ment of revenue raised by the central Government. 

XI.— Cbntbal Govbbnmbnt. 

38. We cannot at this stage suggest any changes in t he con- 
stitution of the executive and the legislature of the Central 
Government. We anticipate that the Government of this 
country will ultimately be a federation of which the Indian native 
states will be voluntary members. In this event we think the 
Central Government should be charged with the responsibility for 
the administration of certain specified subjects of all-India con- 
cern and that residuary powers should be vested in the local 
Governments. 

XII. — ^Baokwabd Tracts. 

39. With the one qualification that the Badr Subdivision of 
the district of Angnl should be included in the Oriya speaking 
tracts, for which a separate administration is recommended, we 
agree with the observations of the local Government in pora- 
graj^ 45 of their Memorandum on Backward Tracts. 

Xm.— Obibsa. 

40. We have no doubt of the depth of feeling behind the 
Oriya claim that the Oriya speakiig tracts should be constituted 
into a separate province. We consider that the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people of Orissa, voiced by the Oriya delegation which 
waited on the Commission and which were thoroughly investi- 
gated by a special sub-committee, should be granted. 

Conclusion. 

41. This Eeport does not by any means profess to be an^ 
exhaustive statement of our views. It voices the expectations' 
of tile Muhammadan community for the progressive development 
of constitutional government; for the maintenance of the con- 
nection with Britain through the Imperial Parliament and with 
the help of the European element in the all-India Services ; and 
fcnr the enactment of Parliamentary Statutes which will secure to 
the minority communities a just share in the administration 
of the country and the preservation of their own special culture 
and high traditions. We need hardly pomt out that it is 
necessity bom of experience and not cautious or reactkxnsry 
motives which impels hs to ask that tiie safeguards whikh we 
have advocated should be made our inviolable right whatever the 
form of the constitution to be given to IndiOj 

, preparation of tins Beport has been a neavy and burned 
tedk to the fact tiiat up to a forti^gbt ago we had no 

knowledge cf any acule diferenoas td imtiWi between ns and 
our ffiMu ocdtefpMMi, and it was onty tiie pieoi|^ts*e despalch 





of the maj<»ity report which fihally convinced us of complete 
defection of our colleagiies from the principles which, thitni^hi^ 
out the first eight months of the Committee’s existence, had 
been the accepted basis of all our discussions. 

42. In conclusion we take this opportunity to tender our 
grateful thanks to the Chairman and members of the Indian 
Statutory Confmisaion for the courtesy and facilities which they 
granted us daring the joint free conference in Patna and to 
record our appreciation of the services of Mr. J. A. Hubback, 
I.C.8., who, during his period of duty as Peforms Officer, never 
spared himself in the work of supplying material to enable 
Committee to form their conclusions. j 

Svbd Mohambd Athak Hobatn. 

Sybd Mobarak Alt. 

Banchi. 

14th September, 1929. 


ANNEXUBE. 

The Resolution adopted at Delhi by representative conference of 
Muhammadans held under the presidency of His Highness 
the Aga Khan, 

** Whereas, in view of India’s vast extent and the ethnological, 
linguistic, administrative and geographical or territorial divisions, 
the only form of Government suitable to Indian conditions is 
a federal system with oxnplete autonomy and residuary powers 
vested in the constituent states, the Central Government having 
control only of such matters of common interest as may he 
specifically entrusted to it by the constitution : 

And whereas it is essential that no hill, resolution, motion 
or amendment regarding inter-communal matters he moved , dis- 
cussed or passed by any legislature, central or provincial, if a 
thr^e-fourths majority of the members of either the Hindu or 
the Muslim community affected thereby in that legislature oppose 
the introduction, discussion or passing of such bill, resolution, 
motion or amendment ; 

^d whereas the right of Muslims to elect their repm^enta- 
tives on , the , various, Indian X^islatures through separate 
electorates is npw the law of .the land apd Muslims cannot be 
deprived qi thrt right without their consent : 

And Whereas ih the’ OdnditionB existing at present in India 
and so long as those dendilaotis continue to exist , representatian 
in various Xiegislatums and e^her statutory self-^goveming , bodies 
of MiisMm thnsigh f^h separate rieptorates ia^seenMel io 
Older to 
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** And whmM as long as Musalmans are not satisfied llu^ 
their rights and interests are adequately safeguarded in th# cen^ 
stitution, they will in no way consent to the establishment of 
joint electorates, whether with or without conditions : 

And whereas, for the purposes aforesaid, it is essential 
that Mnsalmans should have their due share in the central and 
provincial cabinets : 

** And whereas it is essential that representation of Musalmana 
in the various legislatures and other statutory self-governing 
bodies should be based on a plan whereby the Muslim majority 
in those provinces where Musalmans constitute a majmty ot 
population shall in no way be affected and in the provinces in 
which Musalmans constitute a minority they shall have a repre- 
sentation in no case less than that enjoyed by them under the 
existing law : 

And whereas representative Muslim gatherings in all pro- 
vinces in India have unanimously resolved that with a view to 
provide adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim interests 
in India as a whole, Musalmans should have the right of 33 per 
cent, representation in the Central Legislature and this Con- 
ference entirely endorses that demand : 

“ And whereas on ethnological, linguistic, geographical and 
administrative grounds the province of Sindh has no affinity 
whatever with the rest of the Bombay Presidency and its un- 
conditional oonstituftion into a separate province assessing its 
own separate legislative and administrative machinery on the 
same lines as in other provinces of India, is essential in the 
interests of its people, the Hindu minority in Sindh being given 
adequate and effective representation in excess oi their pro- 
portion in the population as may be given to Musalmans in the 
provinces in which they constitute a minority of population : 

* ‘ And whereas the introduction of constitutional reforms in the 
N. W. F. Province and Baluchistan along such lines as may 
be adopted in other provinces of India is essential not only in 
the interests of those provinces but also of the constitutional 
advance of India as a whole, the Hindu minorities in tluM 
provinces being given adequate and effective representation in 
excess of their proportion, in the population as is given to the 
Muslim community in provinces in which it oonstitutea a 
minority of the population : 

“ And whereas it is essential in the interests of IndiM ^- 
ministration that provision should be made in the constitution 
giving Muslims their adequate share along with other Indiana 
m all services of the State and on all statutory setf-governing 
: ridies, having due regard to the requirements of efficiency : 

And whereas, having regard to the political conffitiona 
obtaining in India, it is essential that the Indan eonatitntion 
should embody adequate aafeguarda for protedkm and pmootim 
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of Muslim edncatkm, laaguagst, religion, perscmal Uw sad 
Muslim charitsbie institations, and for &eir due drnre in grants* 
in-sid : 

“ And whaeas it is essential that the constitution afumld 
.{ffovide that no change in the Indian constitution shall, after its 
inauguration, be made by the Central Legislature except with 
the concurrence of all the states constituting the Indian federa- 
tion.' 

" This Goiference emidiatically declares that no constitution, 
by adioinaoever pn^ioaed or devis^, will be acceptable to Indian 
Mnsalmsas unlM it oonfwms with the prindples embodied in 
this resolution.” 
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PART I.— EXPLANATORY. 

In this part of our report we propose to explain the main 
changes that we have recommended in the constitution, the 
recommendations themselves being detailed in another part. 

2. The most important change that we have suggested is 
the introduction of full responsible government in the province. 
All the subjects now classed as provincial, including Police, 
should in future be administered by ministers responsible to the 
legislature. Our grounds for this recommendation are as 
follows ; — 

{ai The extracts from the speeches of successive 
Governors appended hereto will show that the first instal- 
ment of reforms has been a success in Assam. An advance 
is therefore justified and the Government of Assam haVe 
themselves proposed a generous advance by definitely recoin- 
mending that dyarchy should no longer continue. 

• (6) The progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in India is the declared policy of the British Parlia-' 
ment. Responsibilty in the provinces is a step in the pro- 
cess, and some time or other that step will have to be 
taken, if the pledge is to be fulfilled. We believe that it 
would be wise to take it now while the atmosphere in the 
province is one of comparative good will. 

(c) It may be hoped that witli the introduction of full 
responsible government all the energy that is now devoted 
to the task of destroying dyarchy will be diverted to con- 
structive work. 

3. We have given anxious thought to the subject of Police in 
particular and have come to the conclusion that it should be 
transferred to popular control along with other provincial sub- 
jects. Besides the general grounds already mentioned, we have 
in this instance been moved by certain special considerations : — 

(a) To transfer all other subjects and reserve only the 
subject of Police would inevitably result in concentrating 
the attack of the legislature on the Police department. 

(b) The Assam Police Association, an association of the 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors of 
the province who, it would be true to say, are the backbone 
of the provincial Police administration, in the memorandum 
that was summarised at the Joint Conference of January 5, 
1929, in Shillong, have by a majority recommended the 
transfer of Police in order to rid the department of its 
present' unpopularity and for other reasons. These ofi&cers 
know their own daily difficulties best and their opinion 
should not be ignored. 

(c) The Inspector General of Police, Assam, in his evi- 
dence before the Joint Conference admitted that recruiting 
would be more satisfactory if the leading non-officials of the 
province co-operated and that c50-operation on the part of 
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the people at large would make for greater efiGiciency in the 
force. His exact words are worth quoting : “ Without their 
help, I do not think that we shall be able to do very much 
more than we are doing now. We are doing our best with 
the force we have, the force that comes to us, and the officers 
who apply for appointment. If you want anything better, 
then we want the assistance of the leading people in the 
province. ’ We doubt if the necessary co-operation and 
assistance will be forthcoming until the department is placed 
under popular control. 

{d) No department can be run efficiently unless it can get 
the legislation it needs from time to time. For example, 
there is a well-known section in the Indian Code of Criminal 
Procedure (section 162) which has frequently been criticised 
as a serious handicap to the police in their daily work. But 
the legislature can hardly be expected to remove this or any 
other handicap and entrust larger powers to a body of men 
over whom it has no elf active control. 

4. Fears have been expressed that popular control might mean 
constant interference and a resulting loss of efficiency. Control 
of course implies the right to interfere and opinions will always 
differ as to whether interference in a particular case was justified 
or not. We recall that even when the British Hbuse of 
Commons intervened last year in a well-known case, there were 
not wanting critics outside the House who invited the responsible 
Minister to ‘‘ turn his lively intelligence in some other direc- 
tion ” than interfering with the police. (Hansard, Parlia- 
mentary Debates — Volume 220, Column 809). 

6. We recognise that it would be unwise to introduce full 
responsible government without providing any scdeguards and 
we have therefore attempted to suggest some. The main safe- 
guard we propose is that of suspending the entire constitution in 
any province in certain grave emergencies, such as financial 
insolvency or neglect to maintain law and order. We hope that 
the occasion for the exercise of this power will never arise, but 
we think that some authority should be vested with that power. 
We have accordingly proposed that on the recommendation of 
the Government of India, His Majesty the King should have 
power by Order in Council to suspend the constitution in any 
province for a specified period in certain specified circumstances 
and to make suitable arrangements for the carrying on of the 
government of the province during that period. We are of opinion 
that the power to take so extreme a step should not be exercisable 
without the joint concurrence of the authorities in India and the 
authorities in England. Hence the form of our proposal, re- 
quiring as a condition precedent the recommendation of the 
Government of India and the concurrence of the King in Council. 
We may point out that under Devolution Buie 6, under the 
present Government of India Act, the revocation or suspension 
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of the traaflfer of any provincial subject requires the joint con- 
currence of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

6. Far more useful, however, than a safeguard which can 
operate only when things have actually gone wrong is a safe- 
guard which will prevent things going wrong. We have accord- 
ingly proposed that the cabinet should be provided with a 
council, mainly advisory in its functions and consisting for the 
most part of experienced permanent officials. We say mainly 
advisory,’* because in certain matters of exceptional importance 
we have recommended that its advice should be binding. Fpz 
brevity and for want of a better name we shall refer to this 
council in the sequel as the administrative council. (A council 
of this character is not altogether a constitutional innovatioil 
for, even in the present Government of India Act, we find that 
the Secretary of State is provided with a very simliar body of 
advisers, the Council of India. Just as the India Council is 
meant to be a council composed of able men conversant with 
Indian affairs who may give information and advice to the 
responsible ministers of the Crown in regard to Indian affairs,”*^ 
so we intend our administrative council to be composed of able 
men experienced in the ^ministration of the province who may 
give information and advice to the provincial ministers, some of 
whom will doubtless be new to office. Just as the Secretary of 
State can override his council exccipt in certain matters of major 
importance, we have proposed that the provincial cabinet should 
not as a rule be bound by the advice of the administrative council ; 
but just as there are exceptions in the one case, we have pro- 
posed that there should he exceptions in the other. One of the 
principal exceptions in the case of the Secretary of State's 
Council is that relating to rules for the recruitment and control 
of the civil services in .India (vide section 96E of the Gk)vem- 
ment of India Act)./ No such rules can be made by the 
Secretary of State except with the concurrence of the majority 
of his council. <^alogously we have recommended that the 
cabinet diould be^teund by the advice of the administrative 
council in matters relating to the recruitinent and control of 
tiie provincial services. In other words, the administrative 
conncil will, amongst other things, be the local public service 
commission, a body that we regard as indispensable. For the 
rest, we have suggested that the local legislature should have 
power to add to the controlling, as distinct from the advisory^ 
funetkms of the administrative council from time to time. For 
example, if a province finds that its administrative council is 
a safer agency than its ministry for the purpcm of making land 
revenue settlements or other contracts involving the disposal of 
Crown iwperty, it should have power by legislation to provide 
anch ae^leinents or contracts should not be made except 


* Sir Maloidm Seton’e ladia Oi&oe,” 1996, p. 25. 
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with the sanction, or in accordance with rules which have 
received the sanction, of the administrative council. Eecent 
events in Bardoli have shown how necessary it is to have an 
expert gtuwt-judicial hody to deal with land revenue settlements 
in order to prevent provincial governments making mistakes 
similar to those made in Bombay. By giving power to the 
local legislature in this way to add to the control exercisable by 
the administrative council, a certain measure of elasticity will 
be imported into the constitution and it may be possible to 
provide for the differing circumstances of different provinces at 
different times within one general scheme. 

7. It may be said that by creating a council of this kind we 
shall be making the administration even more top-heavy than 
it is at present. We would, however, point out that we have 
not recommended either a special financial adviser or a special 
local public service commission or a second chamber. We would 
also point out that the ministers of the future will have to 
devote more and more of their attention to studying and 
educating public opinion, and will have less and less time for 
the details of day-to-day administration. 

8. As regards the composition of the administrative council, 
our idea is that it should be a non-jwlitical, judicial body. 
In the larger provinces it may be divided into committees each 
dealing with a certain group of subjects, a committee on educa- 
tion, a committee on public health,. and so on; but for A^am 
we think a council of three members dealing with all subjects 
would suffice. The members may be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India on the recommendation of the provincial goveni- 
ment, certain minimum qualifications for appointment being 
laid down in the constitution. The tenure of office of each 
member may suitably be five years, at the end of which he should 
be eligible for re-appointment if he continues to possess the 
other requisite qualifications. 

9. It has been hinted to us as a possibility that at the next 
financial settlement the provinces may be assigned a certain 
share of some central or centrally-collected taxes, the proceeds 
of which would be esumarked for exp^diture on specified sub- 
jects of national importance such as primary education. It has 
also been suggested that in return it would be reasonable for the 
Central Government to claim some measure of control in the 
administration of those subjects. It swms to us that •^control is 
not a logical consequence of contribution. For instance, under 
ttie Meston Settlement the provinces had to contribute to fee 
central exchequer, but we are not aware that they were on .that 
account given any control over the central administration. The 
question of control is one that should be dealt with on its own 
merits and quite independently of any particular mfaeme ci 
alkmatton erf revenues. We think that an adminis^tive council 
iudi at We have ptopcMed, in the composition of which the central 
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government has the final voice, should be sufficient for purposes 
of control in matters like primary education which no province 
is likely to neglect if it is provided with the necessary means and 
the necessary advice. 

10. In our recommendations as to the relations between the 
Governor, the Cabinet, and the legislature our intention has 
been to make them as nearly as possible identical with those 
that prevail by convention between the Crown, the Cabinet, and 
the House of Commons in England. Here again, although we 
have not said so in our actual recommendations, we should like a 
certain measure of elasticity in the constitution if it can be 
provided. Some of us feel greatly attracted by the systeib 
adopted in the South African constitution under which ministeBs 
or, as they are there called, members of the provincial executive 
committees, are elected by the provincial council after eacl^ 
general election according to the system of proportional repre4 
sentation. They have thus security of tenure during the life-time 
of each council, which is three years. A similar system appears 
to obtain in Switzerland, the Federal Council being elected for a 
term of three years by the Federal Legislature. We are not 
sure that this would not be the wisest plan for the provinces 
in India also, at any rate until stable parties have evolved. We 
would therefore suggest that although the English system may 
be adopted for the present, some discretion should be left to 
each provincial legislature to introduce by legislation the South 
African system , if at any time it considers the latter to be better 
suited to the conditions of the province. 

11. We have recommended that the provincial legislature 
should be unicameral. We believe that in the component 
states, cantons, or provinces, of federal commonwealths a second 
chamber is the exception rather than the rule, and we are not yet 
convinced that there are sufficient grounds for having an excep- 
tional institution of this kind in this province. We would point 
00 ' ^hat under our proposals the Governor can return, reserve, or 
veto legislation, restore in cases of emergency grants essential to 
the safety or tranquillity of the province and dissolve the legis- 
lative council before its normal term. We have also recom- 
mended an advisory council for the Cabinet. These proposals 
if accepted should render a second chamber largely superfluous. 

12. As to the franchise we have recommended either universal 
suffrage or universal household suffrage with an age limit in 
each instance j the choice between these alternatives being left 
to the local legislature. We think that at least the second of 
these alternatives is essential if the labouring and backward 
classes are to have an effective voice in an elected council, and 
although so considerable an extension of the franchise might 
increase the cost of elections, we believe that the cost must be 
incurred in the general interests of the country. According 
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to the census of 1921, there are about sixteen lakhs of occu- 
pied houses in the province ; we have proposed seventy-six 
general constituencies for the new council, so that on the 
basis of household franchise, there would be about twenty 
thousand voters in each on an average. The number may be 
large, but it is much smaller than the present number of voters 
in some of the general constituencies in Bengal. 


13. The composition of the council needs a few words of 
explanation. According to our proposals the new council will 
consist of ninety-five elected members and not more than five 
nominated members. There will be no official bloc, the only 
officials, if any, being those (not exceeding two in number) 
whom the Governor may nominate as experts for the purposes 
of any particular bill. ^Jormally therefore there will be ninety- 
eight non-official members. In the present council there are 
forty-six non-official members, elected or nominated. Of these 
forty-six, at least five, more often seven, and sometimes even 
eight have been Europeans, or on an average, about fourteen 
|)er cent. The Muhammadan community has had fourteen 
representatives, or a little over thirty per cent. Bearing these 
percentages in mind we have in our recommendations given the 
prospect of fourteen seats to Europeans and of at least thirty- 
one to Muhammadans out of the ninety-eight non-official seats. 
We have also recommended a revision of the Muhammadan 
quota after each decennial census. We are ptirticularly anxious 
that minority communities should not start with a sense of 
gTievance in the new constitution and we would rather they 
were slightly over-represented than that they should consider 
themselves under-represented. Two of the fourteen European 
seats call for special notice. We have suggested that the 
candidature for these seats should be confined to Europeans, 
but the election should be by local bodies. Our original idea 
was that the members should be elected by the entire electorate, 
Indian and European ; but this would have meant an enormous 
electorate, and hence the introduction of local bodies in the 
scheme. One of the most valuable elements in India is the 
European who looks beyond the interests of his own business or 
community ; rather than leave out this element, we have sought 
to give it representation, albeit by an unorthodox mode of 
election. 


14 In the dSstribution of legislative powers between 4he 
provinces and the centre we have recommended that the plan 
of the present Government of India Act should be retained. 
That is to say, the provincial legislatures should be competent 
to legislate on central subjects and the central legislature on 
provincial subjects with the previous sanction, in e^h case, of 
the Governor General We are not aware th^t this plan has 
caused any practical inconvenience in the past and we w^d 
therefore hesitate to suggest any modification of it. The 
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only new provision which we should like to see inserted in the 
constitution, if possible, is one laying down the broad grounds 
on which the previous sanction of the Governor Gbeneral may be 
withheld. 

15. As regards the financial powers of the provincial legislature 
our recommendations will have the effect of giving it complete 
control of appropriations, subject to one important exception, 
namely, that the Governor may in cases of emergency aulliorise 
such expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of the province. This exceptional power 
is meant to be used only in grave emergencies. 

( 

16. On the question of provincial autonomy we have reconji' 
mended that the control of the central government over tne 
local government should in the revised constitution be restricted 
in respect of all provincial subjects in the same manner as it is 
now restricted in respect of the transferred subjects. The cen- 
tral government will therefore continue to have a certain ^ 
measure of control over the provincial administration although 
not so extensive as at present. This seems to us to be essen- 
tial. If, for example, Bengal and Assam cannot agree as to 
the amount which Assam ^ould pay to Bengal on account of 
the services of the Calcutta High Court, there must be some 
superior authority which can decide the issue. Unless, there- 
fore, we provide some such institution as a supreme court, it 
seems essential that the power of final decision in such matters 
should be vested in the Government of India. We presume 
that any pro^ncial expenditure which may be necessary in 
virtue of an order passed by the central government in the 
exercise of any statutory power of ** superintendence, direction, 
and control reserved to it, will be “ non- voted ” exactly as if 
it were expenditure prescribed by law ** within the meaning 
of section 72D(3) of the Government of India Act, 

17. We have suggested that the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service should continue for the present to be 
** All-India ” services, the recruitment and control of which 
should be vested in a central public service commission. This 
recommendation coupled with any provisions similar to those 
of section 98 of the Government of India ^ct may conflict with 
provincial autonomy in the strictest sense of the word, but 
so far as we are aware, no one has yet advocated provincial 
autonomy in its strictest sense. ; No one has yet recommended, 
for instance, that each province should have unrestricted power 
to appoint its own Governors and its own High Court Judges 
at its own discretion and on its own terms. The whole question 
of provincial autonomy seems to ns to be one of degree of draw- 
ing the line a little ^her or a little lower. We believe that 
it is worth while dravnng the line a little lower in order to 
mke sure of getting the best available talent in all India for 
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the most important appointments in each province. Ultimately 
we hope even these two services will be provincialised. 

18. Towards the end of our recommendations we have referred 
to certain points of law arising out of the Government of India 
Act. The first relates to section 32 (2) which defines the liability 
of the Secretary of State in Council to suit. We invite atten- 
tion to two reported Indian cases : — 

(1) I. L. E. 37 All. 338. 

(2) I.L.B. 39 Mad. 351. 

To show how difficult it often is to ascertain the law on this 
point and how unsatisfactory the law is when ascertained. For 
a layman at least it is hard to understand why for instance, 
when the Government is making a road, it should be exempt 
from liability for the negligence of its employees, whereas a 
private employer in similar circumstances is not exempt. Im- 
munity of this kind is hardly calculated to promote strict 
supervision in the conduct of government business. We think 
that at the next revision of the constitution there should be 
an extension of the field of liability of the state to suit. 

19. The other point arises out of the language of sub-section 
(7) of sections 67 and 72D of the Government of India Act. It 
seems fairly clear that even as it now stands, the privilege con- 
ferred by the second sentence of the sub-section is absolute and 
not qualified by the restriction contained in the first; but in 
view of doubts expressed in certain quarters, it is desirable that 
no room for controversy should be left on the point. 

20. We have considered it unnecessary, to deal in detail with 
the subject of the allocation of revenues between the central 
and the provincial governments. We have called attention to 
a few salient points ; we dealt with the subject in fuller detail 
in a preliminary note which we submitted to the Commission 
and which we hope will receive careful consideration. 

21. We have not in this report touched upon the constitution 
of the central government, feeling that we have not had either 
the time or/^he materials to study the subject thoroughly. 

22. Except in matters specifically mentioned in our recom- 
mendations we think that no legislature in India should have 
powei: to make any change in the revised constitution during 
the next ten years. But after that period the Indian legisla- 
tui^e should have that power. 

PABT II.— EECOMMENDATIONS. 

We make the following recommendations and for convenience 
of comparison arrange them in the same order as the recom- 
mendations made by the Government of Assam in their memo- 
randum to the Statutory CJommission. 
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I. — Pagbs 27-32 OP raa Government Memorandum. 

Franchise. 

1. — (a) In the general csonstituencies we recommend universal 
suffrage for all persons of not less than 25 years of age, with 
open voting for those who cannot read and write. We are 
aware of the arguments against universal suffrage ; but it does 
away with the need for special representation for backward 
communities, reduces the temptation to bribery by increasing the 
number of votes to be bought, makes the Council more repre- 
sentative of the province, and on the whole, presents advan- 
tages which in our opinion outweigh its disadvantages. We 
advocate open voting for the iUiterate, because this will niake 
the task of recording votes easier and cheaper, while ensuring 
the correctness of the record. Secret voting, however desir^le 
in theory, is impracticable for persons of this class and ainy 
attempt to secure it would, we fear, be a waste of effort. 

(b) As an alternative to universal suffrage with an age limit 
as recommended above, we would suggest universal household 
suffrage, i.e., a vote for each occupied house. Tlie occupied 
house is a recognised census unit and is also the unit of assess- 
ment for village watch and ward in certain parts of the pro- 
vince. There should therefore be no difficulty in registration. 

(c) As to which of these two alternatives should be adopted 
may be left to the local le^slature to decide. Thus the provi- 
sion in the constitution might run somewhat as follows : — 

“ The qualifications of electors for Governors* legislative 
councils shall be such as the councils may by law prescribe, 
provided that every British subject of sound mind aged 21 years 
or upwards, being a householder, shall have a vote.” 

Composition of Council. 

2. The Assam Legislative Council should consist of 95 elected 
members and not more than five members nominated by the 
Governor. 

3. — (i) Of the five members that may be nominated by the 
Governor, one most represent the backward tracts if, as we have 
recommended, the powers of the council, legislative and finan- 
cial, in respect of these tracts continue as at present. The other 
four nominations should be optional. These include the two 
referred to in paragraph 66 of the Government memorandum. 
We agree that the Governor of Assam should be given power 
to nominate two members under proviso (b) to section 72a (2) 
of the Gk>v6mment of India Act instead of one as at present. 
The remaining two members must be non-officials nominated 
solely tor the purpose dt securing adequate representation for 
any Important communities or interests that have failed to 
obtain it through election, and not for the purpose of stabilising 
the Minisiry. 
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(ii) The 99 elected members should be distributed thus : — 

(a) Thirteen seats to be reserved for the tea industry, of 
which two shall be reserved for Indians. 

(b) Two seats to be reserved for the European com- 
munity, one for the Assam Valley and one for the Surma 
Valley. The candidature is to be restricted to Europeans, 
but the members will be elected by the local and municipal 
boards in each Valley. We should have preferred the elec- 
tion to be by the entire electorate, European and Indian; 
but this being impracticable, we have proposed election by 
local bodies. 

(c) Two seats to be reserved for commerce and industry ; 
one for Europeans, one for Indians. 

(d) Two seats to be reserved for landholders ; one for those 
of Sylhet, one for those of Goalpara. 

(e) One seat to be allowed to the British portion of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills district (including the British por- 
tion of Shillong). 

(/) The remaining 75 seats to be distributed amoi^st 
Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan general constitu- 
encies, 31 being allotted to the Muhammadan and 44 to 
the non-Muhammadan community. We recommend that 
there should be separate electorates and separate representa- 
tion for the two communities for the present. On the com- 
pletion of the census of the year 1931 and of each sub- 
sequent decennial census the Gk>vernor should have power 
to redistribute these 76 seats, increasing or decreasing the 
Muhammadan quota on some equitable basis according as 
the percentage of the Muhammadan population increases 
or decreases 

In the special constituencies for tea and commerce and indus- 
try, any candidate, European or Indian as the case may be 
who is a voter in any constituency, general or special, should 
be, eligible for election. 

4. We have anxiously considered the question of representa- 
tion for labour and have arrived at the conclusion that the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem is to be found in an exten- 
sion of the franchise rather than in the creation of s^ial con- 
stituencies. It seems to us that if any form of special electorate 
had been practicable, it would perhaps have been prescnbed 
by now by regulation under Assam Electoral Eule 3. We have 
therefore proposed, instead, a large extension of the franchise. 
With the suffrage we have suggested, labour may be able to 
secure adequate representation through the general constitu- 
encies, failing which the Governor would doubtless use his 
power of nomination to make up the. deficiency. Similar obser- 
vations apply to the prinp^tive races and backward classes in 
the imwince. 
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Second Chamber, 

5. We do not agree with the Government oi Assam in the 
etartement at ]^ge 160 of their memorandum that there is no 
suitable material for a Second Chamber in Assam, although 
we are not yet convinced that its utility would justify its exist- 
ence, and in particular the expense involved. But if a Second 
Chamber is considered necessary, an efficient Second Chamber 

«.caii be constituted in this province. 

Representation in the Indian legislature. 

6. As regards the Indian legislature we recommend that — 

(a) the representation of Assam in the Legislative Assem- 
bly should on the basis of area as well as population! ; 

(b) all provinces, large or small, should be equally rej^re- 

sented in the Council of State, which should be, so to speVk, 
a council of provinces. < 

We also recommend in this connection that the financial 
settlement that will be made at the next revision of the constitu- 
tion should not be liable to be altered except as the result of 
ah Act of the Indian legislature agreed to by not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of members of the Council of State. 
l%is and, recommendation (b) above are necessary if the interests 
of the smaller provinces are to be safeguarded. 

n.—PAOss 48-50 OP THB Government Memorandum. 

Territorial constitution of province, 

1. We do not recommend any territorial change in the consti- 
tution of the province. Neither Sylhet nor any part of Goalpara 
diould be transferred to Bengal. 

We would, however, suggest a change in section 60 of the 
Government of India Act. Under the section as it stands, the 
Government of India can transfer a portion of a district from 
one province to another, unless the transfer is subsequently 
disallowed by the Secretary of State in Council. But, for the 
transfer of an entire district, the previous sanction of the Crown 
signified by the Secretary of State in Council is required. We 
b^eve that the boundanes of a district can be altered even 
by a local government, so that what is an entire district at one 
time may be only a portion of a district at another and vice 
versa. There does not therefore seem to be any such funda- 
mental difference between an entire district and a portion of 
a district as to justify a fundamental difference of procedure 
W transfer. We would invite attention in this connection to 
the provisions of section 123 of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Ckmstitution Act or section 149 of the South Africa Act, 1909, 
and would suggest tor consideration whether power cannot be 
givmi to the Indian k^dature to transfer territory from one 
ptfOfrinca to another on the petition or with the ccmsent of the 
pintinciat legislature of every province effected by the transfer. 
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[One of UB (Srijut Mukunda Narayan Baraa) dissents from 
this paragraph of our recommendations.] 

Backward tracts. 

2. — (a) We are of opinion that the “ Backward tracts also 
should continue to be part of the province of Assam. They 
are a potential source of wealth ; they add to the attractions 
of the province from the point of view of recruitment ; and con- 
tact with the more civilised parts of the province is likely to 
benefit them ; they should therefore be retained in Assam , in- 
stead of being segregated into a separate province. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills in no sense “ backward.'* 

(6) As to the precise manner in which these tracts should 
be administered in the best interests of the inhabitants, we 
feel that we do not know enough at first hand about most of 
them to recommend any change in the present system. Only 
as regards the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which we do know, we 
would record our opinion that the district is in no sense “ back- 
ward ’* and should no longer be classed with the “ backward 
tracts * * ; it should be brought fuUy under the reformed con- 
stitution. So far as the other “ backward tracts are con- 
cerned, we would merely point out that section 52A (2) of the 
Government of India Act is wide enough to cover almost any 
form of administration that the Government of India with His 
Majesty’s sanction, may think fit to prescribe; it is simply a 
maker of issuing the appropriate notification ; no change in 
the section itself seems necessary and, as already stated, we 
are not in a position to recommend any change in the notifica- 
tion now in force. 

Full jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court to he extended to 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

(c) As a corollary to our recommendation that the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills should in future be placed on the same foot- 
ing as any of the plains districts, we should like particularly 
to add that there is no longer any justification for excluding 
these hills from the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court so 
far as the administration of justice is concerned. The High 
Court exercised jurisdiction in this area at one time and, so 
far as Kuropean British subjects are concerned, still does so 
to a certain extent; we suggest that the full jurisdiction of 
the Court should be restored, so that in this respect aliw the 
district may enjoy the same privileges as a plains district. 

III. — ^Pagbs 167-160 OF THE Government* Mbmorahdum. 

Form of government in the province. 

1. We agree with 4ihe Government of Assam that dyarchy 
should go and all subjects, including Police, in future be adminis- 
temd by Ministers responsible to tfie legislature. The subjects 
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now provincial should without any material change continue 
provincial. 

2. There should be four Ministers in Assam, to be appointed 
by the Governor and holding office during his pleasure. TTae 
Governor should appoint the Chief Minister, and on his advice 
the other three Ministers; there should be joint responsibility 
amongst all the Ministers. 

3. The life-time of the council should be five years, provided 
that it may be sooner dissolved by the Gk>vernor. 

4. T^e pay of the Ministers should be fixed by an Act of 

the local legislature, not requiring annual renewal. ^ 

5. We do not recommend any special majority for a vote lof 

no-confidence. A bare majority should suffice for this purpo^, 
as it would for refusal of supplies. \ 

6. We do not see any necessity for a permanent Einancisi|l 
Adviser. For ordinary purposes, the financial secretary’s advice 
should be sufficient and if special advice is required on any com- 
plicated scheme, the Government can pay for the services of a 
special adviser for the occasion. 

7. We do not think that the power of the. Government of 
India to make regulations under section 71 of the Government 
of India Act should continue except possibly as regards the 
“ backward tracts.** 

8. The power of the Governor-General to make temporary 
ordinances in cases of emergency under section 72 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act should remain. 

9. We venture to suggest that the Governor should not be a 
member of the Cabinet, so that his name may be kept out of 
party politics. The Chief Minister should preside at Cabinet 
meetings, distribute portfolios, and make business jrules. 

10. As the Ministers hold office during the Governor’s pleasure, 
the strictly legal position is that he has power to dismiss all or 
any of them at any time. This necessarily implies that he has 
also power to override any decision of the Cabinet; for, if the 
difference of opinion be fundamental, either the Cabinet would 
resign or the Governor would dismiss it. 

It may not be possible to lay down in the constitution the 
precise circumstances in which the Governor should exercise 
his power of dismissing the Cabinet or of dissolving the Council. 
In these matters the British convention may be followed; in 
fact it may have to be followed, owing to the financial powers 
of the Council. 

11. — (a) The Governor should have power to authorise in 
cases of emergency such expenditure as'may be in his opinion 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the province. 

(b) On the recmnmendation of the Government of India, 
His Majesty the King should have power, by Order in Council, 
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to sus^nd the constitution for any specified period in any pro- 
vince in the event of a breakdown, or of neglect to maintain 
law and order, or of financial insolvency, and to make proper 
arrangements for, the carrying on of the government of the pro- 
vince during the period of suspension. 

12. To prevent log-rolling, the provisions of section 72D (c) 
and section 80C of the Government of India Act should remain. 

13. The powers of the Governor and of the Governor-General 
under sections 81 and 81A of the Government of India Act 
relating to legislation should remain. 

14. The Governor should cor^tinue to have the power to 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve the legislative council; and 
the provisions requiring his approval or concurrence to the 
appointment or removal of the president or deputy president 
should be retained. 

16. The power to appoint election oommissioners and to decide 
questions of interpretation of the electoral rules should continue 
to remain with the Governor. 

16. We doubt the expediency of laying upon the Governor the 
responsibility of deciding in cases of doubt whether questions 
proposed to be asked in council are admissible or not. It is 
desirable that the occasions for conflict between the Governor 
and the council should be reduced to a minimum. For the 
same reason we think that the council should be left to make 
its own standing orders. 

Powers of the Central Government. 

17. The powers of superintendence, direction, and control 
of the Government of India over the local government should, in 
the revised constitution, be restricted in respect of all provincial 
subjects in the same manner as they are now restricted in respect 
of the transferred subjects. 

IV.— Pages 167-168 of the Government Memorandum. 

Control over provincial legislation on central or quasi-central 

subjects. ^ 

1. We think that the provisions of section 80A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act requiring the previous sanction of the Governor 
General to provincial legislation in certain cases should remain. 
It would be convenient if some indication could be given in the 
Act of the broad grounds on which previous sanction may be 
withheld. 

2.. We do not recommend any change in item 8 of Schedule II 
to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. Any such change as is recom- 
mended by the Government of Assam might enable a province 
with a port to penalise goods entering it from another province, 
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not 80 fortunate » without the previous sanction of the Govemoi 
General. We regard the Governor General’s previous sanction 
as a necessary safeguard. 

V.— Pages 176-179 of the Government Memorandum. 

1. We are of opinion that the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service should be “ All-India ” services for the 
present and that all other services should be provincialised. By 
an “ All-India ** service we mean a service recruited and con- 
trolled by an “ All-India ** agency, and by a provincial service 
we mean one recruited and controlled by a provincial agency. 

Public Services — Aidministrative Council. j 

2. We agree that the recruitment and control of the public 
services should be vested in a public service commission free fr^m 
political influences, a central commission for the ‘ ‘ All-India 
services and a local commission for the rest. It may be that there 
would not be enough work in Assam for a local public service com- 
mission unless it were given other functions as well ; but we 
think that such a body is essential and that other functions 
can be given to it with considerable advantage. We would 
observe at the outset that such a commission, even if it did no 
other work, would have to be a non-political and qu(wi-judicial 
body ; non-political in order to ensure that appointments in the 
public service might not be influenced by party, and quasi- 
judicial, in order to ensure that appeals by public servants against 
orders of punishment might be properly heard. To be non- 
political it will have to be composed for the most part of per- 
manent officials, who, by enforced habit, belong to no party; 
to provide the judicial element, one of the members whether 
official or non-official, will have to be a judge or lawyer. We 
are thus led to a body of at least three, two of whom shall 
be senior permanent officials and the third a non-official, at 
least one of the three being a highly qualified judge or lawyer. 
It seems to us that a body so composed might well be given 
other functions, besides those of a public service commission. 
We would suggest, for instance, that all settlements of land 
revenue, all proposals in the finance, police or judicial depart- 
ments, and in fact, all important proposals in any department 
should be submitted to the cabinet through this body. In 
such matters, it would act as an advisory council to the cabinet, 
subject only to two conditions, which should be part of the 
constitution, 

(i) that the cabinet must consult it; 

(ii) that its advice when received must be considered by 
the cabinet as a whole. 

We assume that it would, and in amy case recommend that it 
should, be open to the local legislature to give it more than ad- 
visory powers in respect of some of these or other matters later 
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on, by appropriate legislation, e.g., in the disposal of 
Crown property, in the control of local authorities, 
etc. What we feel is that if there is to be set, 
up, as We think there must be, a local pubhc servioe 
commission in Assam, the administrative experience and judicial 
detachment which it must possess in order to command public 
confidence should be utilised, at least for purposes of advice, in 
other branches of the administration also and especially in those 
branches where an uninformed cabinet might, with the best of 
intentions, make mistakes. Whether a body with the functions 
we have suggested should be called a public service commission 
or by some more comprehensive name, such as “ administrative 
council ” is a detail. A more comprehensive name would of 
course be better. What we propose in essence is an advisory 
council to the cabinet, whose advice is to be taken in all im- 
portant matters,, but is to be binding under the constitution 
itself only in those relating to the recruitment and control of 
the public services. 

Interpretation of certain sections of the Government of India Act. 

VI. —We should like, in conclusion, to refer to two small 
matters not mentioned in the Government memorandum : — 

(1) Section 32 (2) of the Government of India Act. It 
may be considered whether the liability of the state (“the 
Secretary of State in Council ’’) to suit cannot be defined 
with greater ^>recision than is done here, 

(2) Section 67 (7) and 72D (7) of the Act. By omission 
of the first sentence or otherwise, it may be made clear 
that the privilege conferred by the second is absolute. 

Financial Settlement. 

Vn.-r-We do not propose in this report to deal in any great 
detail with what is known as the Meston Settlement ; we would 
only invite attention to a few salient factors. 

(1) The disparity in level of administration between province 
and province which was the legacy of the pre-reform period and 
which the Meston Settlement did not sufficiently allow for in 
the case of Assam should be taken into account at the next 
financial settlement. 

(2) By way of illustrating this disparity in the case of 
Assam, we would mention the following facts : — 

(a) Assam is the only province in India without a Uni- 
versity of its own, 

(h) It is the only pfovince without a High Court or Chief 
Court. 

(c) It does not possess a single college for the training 
teachers or for higher education r>i agriculture, engineering, 
veterinary science, or medicine. 
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(d) There is not a single hospital for women in the 
province. 

(e) We believe that Assam has the largest incidence, as 
well as the fewest facilities for treatment, of leprosy in 
India. 

(/) Communications within the province are the poorest 
in India. In a certain district it may sometimes t^e the 
Deputy Commissioner longer to get from the district head- 
quarters to the subdivisional headquarters than it would 
take him to get to Bombay. 

(3) It is true that Assam has a comparatively small populk- 
tion, but it is by no means small in area. This means thit 
as regards those heads of expenditure which depend on area 
rather than population, e.g., expenditure on communications, 
Assam’s needs are considerable while it has comparatively few 
people to pay for them. A province larger than England and 
Wales can hardly manage on an annual revenue of about 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

(4) Kelatively to its population, Assam is the largest opium- 
consuming province in India and it derives at present about 
80 lakhs of rupees annually from opium. This source of revenue 
is doomed to early extinction, the Government of Assam being 
pledged to the policy of stopping the state sale of opium as soon 
as possible. 

(5) Since 1921 Assam has paid out of its meagre revenues a 
sum of over 80 lakhs of rupees as provincial contribution to 
the Central Government under the Meston Settlement, while 
certain richer provinces with a higher level of administration 
have been exempt. Due allowance for the arrested development 
of the province which was the necessary result of this burden 
should be made in the next financial settlement. 

We suggest therefore that the next financial settlement should 
provide for a special central contribution to this province in 
view of its past history, its present low level of administration, 
and its future needs. What particular form the contribution 
should take we leave it to the Commission to decide. 

W. D. Smiles. 

Amarnath Ray. 

Munawwabali. 

Arzan Alt Mazumdab. 

Keeamat Ali. 

8. Dowebah. 

♦M. N. BoBaDOAH. 


12th May, 1929. 
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• Note op DIssE^T. 

I regret that I cannot agree with the other members of the Pro- 
vincial Committee in their recommendations about the question of any 
territorial change in the Constitution of the Province of Assam. It 
will not be of any advantage to the Province as a whole or to any of 
its parts, to retain within its fold any unwilling partner. The pro- 
vinces should be homogeneous as far as possible. The entire district of 
fiyihet and the permanently settled portion of Goalpara, want to go 
over to Bengal. But last year a rtisolution was passed in the local 
Council to keep Sylhet in Assam. If that be the view of the people of 
that district, that district may remain in Assam. But it is said that 
only a certain section of Sylhet wants to stay and this desire to remain 
in Assam is not at all universal though it has been accepted by the 
Council. Even if Sylhet remain in Assam, that cannot be any reason to 
keep in Assam the permanently settled portion of Groalpara against the 
wishes of the people of that place of which I represent a large section. 
On the other hand I do not think the transfer of the permanently settled 
area of Goalpara will affect the province either financially or in status 
or in any other way. Taking overs «hing into consideration, I strongly 
recommend its transfer to Bengal and more so if in such transfer, the 
law, language and the social customs of the area concerned are taken into 
consderation. Moreover the language question, if Sylhet and the per- 
manently settled portion of Goalpara be retained in Assam, will bo 
insoluble in future with Bengali and Assamese standing out equally 
powerful, to bo the language of the provincial Administration. 

Further I do not agree with the observations and recommendations of 
my colleaguee with regard to the power of the Governor-General in Ooimcil 
to transfer portion of a district from dhe province to another without 
the previous sanction of the Crown eighified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, as contained in Section 60 of the Government of India Act. 
I think that no change is called for in Section 60 of the Government 
of India Act. A part of a district must necessarily be a smaller area 
than an entire district and tihe transfer of such a small area from one 
province to another is not likely to affect to any appreciable extent any 
of the provinoes concerned in such transfer. Such transfers are neces. 
sarily petty, and unimportant, and generally no very big principles aro 
involved in them. But in the case of a transfer of an entire district, 
necessarily a big area, from one province to another, the status and 
the finances of the province from which the district is transferred, are 
often affected. 

I sign this report, subject to this, my note of dissent. 

M. N. Borooah. 


APPENDIX. 

T ^Extract from the speech of Sir Wiluah MARaiis, Governor of 
Assam, on the I4th September, 1922. 

(Assam Iiegislative Oouncil Debates, Vol. II, 1922, page 817.^ 

♦ * * 

We on oor part, gledly acknowledge that the legislature, with whatCTw 
fori and earnertiSa it has thought right to press 

been obdurate or unreasonable; and in particular I desire ^ 

the aesistanoe which it has repeatedly pyra tu m oopii^ 
with a difBonlt financial situation. In a word, I think it 

that the firat two years of the reformed constitution hare h^ 
Isirf in Assam not merely without friction or hostility, 

Sre gSnTin that each party has real.^ more of ^ c^w . 
n^tum and with that understanding has, I hope, acquir^ 
S:^’pr;ymp.th7for the other’s views. Such was the hypothesis 
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on which tho superstructure of reforms was based, and 1 am happy to 
think that in Assam it has been found strong enough to support tho 
weight imposed upon it. 


H. — Extract from the speech of Sir John Kbrr, Governor of Assaun, on 
the 12th April, 1923. 

(Assam Council Debates, Yol. Ill, page 499.) 

« • • 

I do not want to flatter you, but I must say that in the dignity and 
decorum of your proceedings, in your freedom from personalities, in your 
respect for the Chair and in the common sense and moderation which you 
have displayed in discussing public questions, you have shown an example 
which might well be followed by the legislative council of another provinc^ 
with which I happen to be well acquainted. 1 

• • • \ 

III. — Extract from the speech of Sir William Ridd (Acting Governor \ 
of Assam) on the 12th September, 1925. ' 

(Assam Council Debates, Vol. V, page 1589.) 

• • • 

I would only say that it is to me a matter of pride and satisfaction 
that we in this province have made the most of the Reforms. And if 
the faith that is in us held out in adversity when the Ministers had the 
will hut not the means to make things better than they found them, 
shall it fail now that at least a modest provision can he made for any 
measures for the public good which they propose and you approve? I 
am confident that when the Royal Commission sits, the evidence will be 
overwhelming that Assam has done its best with its present constitution, 
and that it will he found worthy to share to the fullest in the next 
measure of advance. 


IV. — Extract from the speech of Sir John Kerb., Governor of Assam, 
on the 8C>th September, 1926. 

(Assam Council Debates, Yol. YI, pages 988'992.) 


I Have here this evening to bid farewell to the second Legislative 
Council of Assam under the Reforms. Before the time comes in the 
ordinary course for the dissolution of the third Council, the Royal Com- 
mission which is to examine the working of the Reforms and to advise 
on further changes will have been appointed and it may even have actually 
started work. It is quite time therefore for us to begin to take stock 
of our position, to consider what sort of a show we shall be able to put 
up before the Royal Commission, and what proposals we shall make to 
it. The last point will be a matter lor you rather than for the GoVern- 
xn^nt of the day, but the Government will no doubt be expected to report 
OB the doings and proceedings of the three councils whose work will be 
revieteed by the Royal Commission. I think I may say at onoe that the 
first aii4 eeoond Councils will have no reason to be ashamed of their 
reooide, and I will give you a very brief sketch of what those records 
are. 

lii^iy owing to the attention which you have paid to the opium 
quqsluun and to your insistence on the necessity ftnr reform, we have 
a policy of reetricting issues to registered consumers. . . . 
IPerhaps ni all the achievements whk^ have taken place during the life- 
Uw of this Council and with its active oo-operatwn and support, the 
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most importEiit is tlio success of tlie c&nipaign against the hotlob clzcit. 
When I j^rst came here nearly four years ago and when I first met the* 

Honourable Minister, he described to me the, measures 

which he had in contemplation for dealing with this dread disease. 1 
felt then that it wjas an enormous undertaking which might be beyond 
our measures financially and otherwise. However, we determined to do 
our best and the Council has helped us nobly. We may now say that 
victory, if not in sight, is assured. Five years ago we had few treatment 
centres in the province outside the ordinary Government and local board 
hospitals arid dispensaries. We have now 425 treatm^t centres run 
by 128 medical men. As a re.su it of their labours a death-rate of 90 per 
cent, has been converted into a recovery rate of the 'same percentage 
and it is not overstating the case to say that at lea^t^ 200,000 lives have 
been saved by kata azar treatment during the last fivd years. 1 do not 
ask you to accept my own assurance as to the success of kola azar work 
in Assam. I will quote from the last Report of the great School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta. In that report the Directors of the 
School say, in referring to Assam : ** The progress in the campaign 

against kola azar has been phenomenally rapid and if it continues at- 
the present rate, there is an excellent prospect of the dread scourge 
being brought under complete control in a few years. The success of 
the campaign will have far-reaching effects. It will create su^h confidence 
in medical science that conditions may be favourable for a resolution in 
public health measures.’’ That, gentlemen, is the opinion of a highly 
competent and impartial body and you and I may well be proud of the 
success which has been achieved in this respect during a period in which 
we have been jointly responsible for the administration of the Province. 


Many other things I could mention if time permitted, hufc T must con- 
tent myself with congratulating the Council on the absence from our pro- 
ceedings of a topic , which has been only too much to the fore recently 
in other parts of India — I mean the deplorable outbreak of communal 
ill-feeling. 


V. — Extract from the speech of Sir John Kber, Grovernor of Assam, 
on the 23rd February, 1927. 

(Assam Council Debates, Vol. VII, page 12.) 


I shall not be here when the time comes, in the ordinary course, for the 
dissolution of this (3ouncil or for the appointment of tlie Royal Com- 
mission, but I have every hope that this Council will maintain the repute- 
tion which was earned, and well earned, by the first two Legislative 
Councils of Assam under the Reforms, for sobriety and sanity of thought 
and action, and for a single-minded desire to work for the welfare of 
the province and the many diverse races who inhabit it. 


<710ia-4S) Wt 21088^1 8000 8/30 P.St. 0.71 







